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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The very early period at which a call has been made for a 
Second Edition of this Manual has prevented my attempting 
anything in its revision beyond verbal alterations and minor 
additions: in its plan and details the work remains the same. 

The rapid sale of the first edition proves that I was not in 
error in supposing that such an aid to clinical study would be 
acceptable to the younger members of the profession. And 
while I take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude for the 
hearty good- will with which my eflfort to supply an acknowledged 
deficiency has been received, and for the kindly tone of all the 
criticisms which have reached me; I cannot but feel that it owes 
its success more to the earnestness of purpose which characterizes 
the students of the present day than to any merit of its own. 
Conscious of its many imperfections, I hail its success as an 
omen for the future of yet higher aims and nobler efforts to 
place the science of medicine on a sure and solid foundation; 
and it will be my greatest reward to have contributed in any 
way to make its study more methodical, more exact, more logical, 
and thus to give stability to its doctrines and certainty to its 
practice. 

A. W. B. 

BfiOTOVHRVnT, BBBKXLIT-MirABl, 

OcUder, 1868. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



In adding another to the many manuals already in the hands 
of students, a few words of explanation, and perhaps of apology, 
are necessary. 

The want of that instruction which it is meant to convey was 
felt by myself in the commencement of my studies, and many 
diligent students have expressed in my hearing a wish for some 
guide to the systematic investigation of cases in the wards of the 
hospital. This branch of medical study has been very success- 
fully cultivated on the Continent, and the English student, while 
conscious of a culpable neglect of the curative powers of reme- 
dies, cannot fail to be struck with the precision and clearness 
wth which a clinical professor in Paris conducts the examination 
of his patients. 

When, in 1847, the duties of medical registrar were intrusted 
to me by the Governors of St. George's Hospital, a large field of 
study in this department was opened to me ; by the kindness and 
courtesy of the physicians I was always assisted in deciding on 
the nature of an obscure case; while the examinations after 
death so constantly practised, either ratified or corrected the 
opinion that had been formed. During the period that I held 
the office, more than twelve thousand patients came under my 
notice, and the construction of a new register of disease, classified 
on the plan adopted in this volume, led to a more earnest atten- 
tion to methods of diagnosis. 

In offering to those now engaged in study the observations 
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here embodied, I have only committed to writing the system of 
investigation which it became my habit to pursue; and if it lead 
them to a more fEuniliar acquaintance with disease, and a better 
understanding of treatment, my time will not have been misspent. 
I have endeavored to arrange in a larger type the general and 
more important considerations on which diagnosis is based, 
elaborating the details, and enumerating the points of less import- 
ance in type of a smaller size. It seemed desirable that my 
younger readers should not in the first instance be perplexed by 
the number and variety of symptoms, while at the same time 
they should be furnished with all particulars on any subject 
which they wished to study more closely. 

I cannot attempt to trace back to their source all the suggestions 
received from the writings of others, and from oral instruction, 
or to separate such suggestions from the ideas which have 
occurred to myself in prosecuting this subject: and I trust that 
it will be understood that) in omitting all reference to authorities, 
there is no intention on my part either to claim the merit of 
originality or to appropriate unacknowledged the labors of others. 
If any of my esteemed friends and teachers in the Profession 
should find their own ideas or expressions repeated in this 
volume, it is only because these ideas have become est^lished 
as truths in my own mind, and the expressions in which they 
are conveyed have become their habitual and almost necessary 
exponents. That such a manual should be free from faults, the 
utmost stretch of self-satisfied vanity could never lead me to 
believe; I hope that they will be found to be errors of omission 
rather than of commission — ^that in the main the principles will 
be admitted by all to be true, while none of the details are 
calculated to mislead. 

A. W. B. 

BrUT0]V-8T11BET« BlRKBLET-BQITAftB, 

October, 1857. 



Outline of the Particulars which a Clinical Clerk ought to attempt to enu- 
merate in the History of each Case which he records. 

Address — Name — Age — Sex — Civil State — Occupation. 

Hifitoiry: — 

a. Of present attack. 

b. Of previoas illness. 

Present state : — 

1. General symptoms : 

a. Skin ; as to heat and dryness. 

b. Pulse ; as to f^quency, force, and fulness. 

c. Tongue ; as to coating and moisture. 

d. Bowels and nrine. 

e. Appetite and thirst. 

2. Appearance: 

a. Size. 

b. Aspect and expression. 

c. Color. 

3. Position or posture : 

a. In bed. 

b. Out of bed — Qait and manner. 

4. Sensations. 

Survey of regions and organs : — 

1. Innervation: 

a. Brain. 

b. Nerves. 

2. Respiration. 

3. Circulation: 

a. Heart 

b. Bloodvessels. 

4. Digestion: 

a. Assimilation. 

b. Excretion— Character of stools — Analysis of urine. 

5. Reproductive organs : 

a. Syphilitic affections. 

b. Menstrual function — Number of Children — Date of last preg- 

nancy — Diseases of uterus. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

* 

T^e Province of Diagnosis — Symptoms , Various and Complex — 
Error of Pat/iognomonic Signs — of Neglect of Diagnosis — Object 
of this Treatise — Trite Basis of Diagnosis — in Correct Evidence 
and Knowledge of Disease — Compound Causes — Relation to the 
Theory of Disease. 

The ultimate object of study in all departments of medicine — 
the object which must ever be kept in view alike bv teacher and 
pupil — is the relief of the patient by the successful treatment of 
disease. To this end the properties of various remedial agents 
are taught in Materia Medica, as they possess the power of neu- 
tralizing or eliminating poisons, of counteracting morbid action 
in its progress or modifying its results, and of aiding and sustain- 
ing the powers of life, when those wonderful laws of our economy 
come into operation, by which the destructive agency of noxious 
influences is combated, and the useless and effete or injured tissues 
are extruded from the body. To the same end the student must 
acquire a knowledge of the various structures of the body and 
the functions of its organs in health, as well as the pathological 
changes in solids and fluids, which become the subjects of anato- 
mical research, and the perversions of healthy function which 
may be traced at the bedside in the progress of disease : these 
belong to the domain of Physiology and Pathology. The theory 
of disease, again, combines, by the aid of expericDce, the perver- 
sion of function with the change of structure, deducing the symp- 
toms observed as a necessary sequence from the disturbance of 
the laws of health to which such changes must give rise ; but it 
also teaches us that there are other and more hidden elements of 
disease, stamped, in their operation on the human frame, with 
characters no less marked and distinct, which have yet evaded 
our most diligent search. This department divides itself into 
two branches: it points out the alliances and differences between 
various forms of disease and the prominent features by which 
they are characterized, and to this the name of Nosology has been 
5 
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applied; while under the name of Semeiology it especially treats 
of the symptoms of diseased action which each organ or region of 
the body is capable of manifesting. It is the province of Diagnosis 
to combine together these various lessons, and by the application 
of the symptomatology of disease in general to any particular case, 
to arrive at a just conclusion regarding its true nature and patho- 
logy : and though it does not enter directly on the question of 
treatment, it has regard to all those indications on which it ought 
to be based. 

In the present imperfect condition of the science of medicine, 
too much importance can scarcely be assigned to the study of 
diagnosis, which, in its higher and more intricate departments, by 
separating the known from the unknown in our experience, may 
yet point out new relations between morbid phenomena and 
structural change; and by enabling us to discriminate the finer 
shades of difference which distinguish various forms of allied 
diseases, must lead to a more perfect classification. Upon the 
basis of such trustworthy generalizations, we may hope ultimately 
to arrive at a more perfect knowledge of the causes which operate 
in the production oi each, by successive elimination of those that 
are proved not to be essential, or, as they may be called, efficient 
causes. 

But on this question we are not to enter. Our endeavor must 
be limited to laying down rules by which the student may be 
able to recognize at the bedside the diseases which he has been 
already taught in the schools. And however captivating the 
study of diagnosis must be to every thoughtful mind, dealing as 
it does with facts which can be more readily appreciated than 
those which result from the action of remedies; however gratify- 
ing to the observer to call into legitimate exercise the highest 
mental functions, and to be enabled to pronounce a judgment 
upon the evidence presented to him, which subsequent events 
shall prove to have been correct, it must still be remembered that 
this is but a means to an end. When elevated out of its true 
place, it only leads to the *'m^ecine expectante;" which, boast- 
ing of its knowledge of disease, either leaves the patient to die 
unrelieved or to struggle unassisted through his malady; or it 
raises the practitioner into a position of self-satisfied vanity, which, 
pretending to a kind of omniscience, causes him to overlook any 
fact or argument opposed to his conclusion, until death reveal 
how great and how fatal was the error. When neglected or 
despised, it produces that trifling treatment of symptoms arising 
in the course of a disease, when the more deep-seated or more 
distant cause for their production has been missed, and when, 
unfortunately, both patient and practitioner are often deluded 
into the idea that a disease has been cured or eradicated, of which 
only the most prominent or most distressing symptoms have been 
Itlleviated. 
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Thus guarded, however, diagnosis is to the student the best, 
nay, the only legitimate introduction to the wards of an hospital ; 
because, while its simplicity delights and its approach to certainty 
encourages him, it also best prepares him for understanding the 
uses of remedies; it teaches him what medicine can, as well as what 
medicine cannot accomplish; it teaches him the vanity of hunting 
after specifics; it saves him from becoming utterly sceptic. 

If it were true that the symptoms by which a disease is recog- 
nized were exactly analogous in all cases, it would be enough 
that the student should commit to memory the summary contained 
in systematic treatises, when he would be at once in a condition 
to pronounce an opinion upon any case put before him. But this 
is far from being the case : the idiosyncrasy of the individual, 
including in this term all the differences exhibited by various 
persons in their susceptibility to the influence of the same noxious 
substance or emanation ; and not less than this, the varying power 
of the causes of disease, which though unproved, and perhaps 
incapable of proof, we cannot deny, exerting an influence now 
more potent, now weaker ; the combination of these two circum- 
stances leads to an almost endless variety in the outward mani- 
festations of their operation on the human frame. I'he perplexity 
thus produced has led men to seek for some symptom which may 
of itself determine the nature of the malady, which may be con- 
sidered in the common phrase " pathognomonic" of the disease. 
Such simple indications would be invaluable if they were attain- 
able, but unfortunately the proof they are supposed to afford is 
based upon false induction. Some of the greatest minds have 
fsdlen into this error, and none more than they who have culti- 
vated the physical aids to diagnosis, first introduced by the great 
Laennec. 

By means of auscultation and percussion we reach a class of 
phenomena much simpler, and more nearly related to the diseased 
action, than those evidences which come to us through the cir- 
cuitous channel of disturbed function, reacting as every function 
does upon other organs, itself again altered or modified by them. 
They are, in fact, the necessary consequences of the morbid con- 
dition of the parts, but they are not the direct exponents of that 
state ; it is only by inference that we deduce from the acoustic 
signs the nature or the pathological change. With reference to 
the lungs, for example, we learn by percussion the relative density 
of the parts struck, but the cause of that density must be proved 
by other circumstances. By auscultation we discover that the 
air enters more or less freely into one portion of the lung as com- 
pared with another ; that it meets witn obstacles which produce 
certain sounds; that the acoustic properties of the lung are changed 
by disease, but the causes of these phenomena must be sought 
elsewhere than in the phenoidena themselves. Crepitation is often 
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spoken of as pathognomonic of pneumonia. Now it is quite true 
tnat clinical observation has shown, in a vast number of cases, 
that when, after death, fibrin is found effused into the parenchyma, 
such an. obstruction to the admission of air at one period exists, 
that it enters the lung with a puiBF of crackling noise called crepi- 
tation ; but until it can be shown that the noise stands to tne 
fibrin in the relation of effect to cause, it is a false induction to 
assume that it is a certain evidence of its presence. And when 
we consider how possible it must be that some other cause of 
obstruction may produce, the same effect, or one so nearly alike 
that it cannot be distinguished from it, how possible that some 
other sound altogether may be mistaken for it ; when we further 
know that both these events do continually happen in practice, 
and that cases of pneumonia do frequently present themselves in 
which crepitation is not heard at all, it will at once be conceded 
that, though an important auxiliary, it is not an essential point in 
diagnosis. 

In another class of diseases, the changes of structure are before 
our eyes ; and here, if at all, the symptom might be regarded as 
pathognomonic — ^the pustiiles of smallpox, for example. But 
what shall we say of a case when death ensues before the pustule 
is formed ? I have seen diflterences of opinion prevail regardinff 
such an one only a few hours before the patient expired. Ana 
similar sources of fallacy might be adduced of all corresponding 
instances of the visible, tangible results of disease. 

A perception of the errors arising from this cause has led to 
one of an opposite tendency, which teaches that the general con- 
dition of the patient must be alone considered, and that the name 
or nature of the disease is a matter of secondary importance. In 
the hands of a man of sound judgment and accurate perception, 
such a course is probably less injurious to the patient than a false 
conclusion formed on insufficient premises. Its peculiar evil 
consists in its leaving the student without a scheme or proposition, 
around which to collect and arrange the multitude of distinct and 
isolated facts which any case in the wards brings before him. Few 
minds, even those of the highest order, are able to divest them- 
selves wholly of hypothesis in considering any series of facts; and 
the more untrained the mind is, the more readily does it frame 
such hypotheses for the purpose of explaining them. By the term 
explaining we only mean the referring the phenomena to some 
more general principle, which seems to stand to them in the 
relation of cause to effect, and includes in itself the whole or any 
number of the f^-cts under consideration, as its necessary or com- 
mon results or consequences. It is impossible to avoid affording 
such explanations to the student who is acquiring the principles 
of medicine, and it seems unwise to discard them m the wards of 
the hospital, where every case ought to be only an example of the 
doctrines taught in the schools; and if the teacher do not supply 
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the hypothesis, which in any given case seems to him to afford 
tlie true solution of the phenomena, the student will naturally 
frame one for himself, and that probably an erroneous one. At 
the same time it must be admitted by those who themselves are 
the most expert in the practice of diagnosis, that the time and 
the opportunity are not commonly afforded to give these explana- 
tions at the bedside of the patient ; and clinical lectures can only 
take up the more prominent class, or the more remarkable indi- 
vidual cases which at the time happen to be in the hospital, and 
much of the remainder is lost for the purposes of instruction. 

My object in the following pages is not to supersede the teach- 
ing of the clinical physician, but to meet this necessary imperfec- 
tion by pointing out to the student how he may best frame a true 
scheme for himself, and still more to aid him in learning the lesson 
he is daily taught, by rendering familiar to him the principles on 
which the physician himself forms his opinion. It cannot need 
any demonstration to show that one who has thus studied will, 
when himself called upon to prescribe, all the more readily seize 
on the true form of the disease, and the exact relation it holds to 
the vital condition of the patient. 

In carrying out this intention it would be equally valueless to 
give a mere enumeration of symptoms, or to classify the excep- 
tions which experience has taught myself and others to look for, 
and the errors into which we are liable to fall. My purpose is to 
elucidate the principles as well as the practice of their interpreta- 
tion, so that whatever be their variety or perplexity, philosophical 
conclusions may be drawn from their presence, avoiding unwar- 
rantable inferences, and at least guiding the mind in a right direc- 
tion, if no satisfactory solution of any individual case can be 
arrived at. 

All true diagnosis is ultimately based upon inductions separately 
framed out of clinical and pathological investigations and experi- 
ments. By careftil and repeated observation, we have succeeded, 
with every appearance of truth, in associating certain phenomena 
observed during life with particular lesions found after death; and 
these form the first step in our progress. Sound principles have 
advanced exactly in proportion to the number and the accuracy 
of these conclusions, because there are many conditions which we 
are not yet, and perhaps never shall be, able to associate with any 
appreciable change in structure ; and to them we must apply by 
inference the truths which have been taught in other instances by 
direct observation. In so far as we are able correctly to interpret 
symptoms, and to trace out in connection with them a real change 
of structure or of ftmction which affords an adequate explanation 
of their presence, in so far are we prepared to form a correct 
diagnosis. It is not the province of this branch of study to eluci- 
date the modus operandi of the change; but, assuming these 
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principles as true, our especial work ia to leani to group eymp- 
toms together, and to analyze them separately in such a manner 
that we may be able to apply to them a scheme already supplied 
to our hand, which shall m some way account for their existence-. 
It is by the nature of this assumption that rational medicine is 
distinguished from empiricism. The latter equally seeks to group 
symptoms together, and to assign to each group the most suitable 
remedies ; but the theory or scheme which it furnishes is not 
based on scientific principles. In the application of the theory 
to the case under observation, the two are exactly analogous. A 
comparison is to be instituted between the probable results of the 
supposed malady and those presented by the particular case, and 
their correspondence serves for the verification of the hypothesis. 
In short, it is the deductive process of reasoning applied to the 
elucidation of morbid phenomena. We gather together in the best 
manner we can the fragmentary evidence of sjTnptoms, and we apply 
to it the known laws of causation taught by tlie theory of disease. 

The correctness with which this process is performed depends 
on a variety of circumstauces. In the Iirst place, it will be greatly 
influenced by the amount of evidence. This evidence haa to oe 
sought, and therefore much will depend on the manner in which 
the investigation is conducted. Without method, some portion 
of it is sure to be overlooked or forgotten ; with a bad method, 
the information presents itself in such a form as makes the in- 
ference of truth a matter of difBculty. The plan adopted in this 
volume is one which, on close consideration of the subject, has 
most commended itself to my own mind ; but each person will 
probably be disposed to modify it so as to suit his own habits of 
thought. 

In the second place, the correctness of the conclusion must very 
greatly depend on our assigning the true value to each portion of 
the evidence, especially if the group of symptoms be a very com- 
plex one. We still form our judgment from the aggregate, but 
we know that one part is much more trustworthy and more im- 
portant than the remainder. One single symptom even may, by 
its presence or absence, turn the balance of evidence in favor of 
one disease, or exclude another ; but this view of its importance 
in connection with the whole group, of which it ia but a part, is 
very different from the error already pointed out of regarding any 
sign as "pathognomonic." On this [wint correct general know- 
ledge of disease can alone give precision to our judgment ; but it 
ia also the province of a work on diagnosis to assign in some 
measure to each symptom its relative value. 

In the third place, the verification of the result wholly depends 
upon the accuracy of our knowledge of the theory of disease. The 
evidence of symptoms properly arranged leads us so far in the 
right direction for discovering its true seat and nature ; but it 
does no more than point out a number of requirements with re- 
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ference to particular organs, or to the system at large, which any 
disease must be known d priori to fulfil, before we can admit it to 
be that which exists in the case before us. 

From these considerations, I think it must be evident that the 
more numerous and the more simple the symptoms are on which 
we have to decide, the more certain must be our diagnosis. 

Further illustration may perhaps be deemed unnecessarjr, but 
my meaning may be made more evident by comparing the inves- 
tigation of a case to the properties of figures in geometry. Sup- 
pose that through any four fixed points straight lines are drawn 
inclosing a quadrangular space ; it is manifest that the number 
and variety of figures which may be produced is very great ; and 
if these figures are placed side by side and compared with each 
other, they will only be recognized as being four-sided figures, 
and few persons could find out that they had any other property 
in common. But if through two of the points (the first and thira, 
for instance) the lines are always drawn parallel to each other, the 
number of instances is at once much reduced, and this fact is im- 
mediately recognized as being common to them all. If, in addi- 
tion to this, the lines drawn through the second and fourth points 
are also parallel, the class becomes reduced to those known as 
parallelograms, of which the opposite sides and angles are equal, 
and the original property of their passing through four fixed 
points becomes much more apparent. Further, if one of the an- 
gles is ascertained to be a right angle, we are certain that only 
one figure can fulfil all these several indications. 

Again, the parallelograms may be compared with each other 
by the relative length of their diagonals, and we find that in the 
rectangular parallelogram the two diagonals are exactly equal. 
Here, then, we may disregard all the other facts, and finding 
straight lines drawn through four fixed points, inclosing a quad-- 
rangular space of which the diagonals are equal, we are certain 
that the opposite lines are equal and parallel, that all the angles 
are right angles, and that only one possible figure can possess 
these two properties, just as before we found that only one figure 
could possess all the other properties in detail. At the same time, 
if any one of these properties could not be detectad on further 
investigation, we know that we must have made some mistake in 
the observation regarding the equality of the diagonals. 

In studying disease, it is manifest that attention to one symptom 
only cannot lead to truth, since the causes of its production may 
be various ; but when a greater number are considered, and are 
found to harmonize together, the possibility of the whole group 
being produced by one or other or several causes becomes neces- 
sarily very greatly diminished. When the symptoms present are 
obscure or uncertain, it is much more difficult to trace them back 
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to their true source than when they are clear and intelligible. 
But fet we must remember that even after we seem to have 
arrived at a correct result from the comparison of two or more 
definite symptoms, yet if other important phenomena which ought 
to be found on closer search are absent, we must have committed 
an error in observation, and the opinion formed ought only to be 
persisted in when this exact correspondence can be traced, or 
good reasons can be assigned for the existence of an exception. 
Hence it sometimes happens that future examination of the same 
caae, by bringing to light new symptoms, may oblige us to dis- . 
card an hypothesis framed on insufficient premises : indeed, we 
must often suspend our jud^ent altogether, till the progress of 
the case has determined the actual form which the disease is 
about to assume. 

Another point must also be kept in view in diagnosis. Diseased 
action in the body is often very complex, and the phenomena 
present may not be all reducible to the results of one form of 
disease, or a morbid condition of one set of organs ; it may, on 
the contrary, be compounded of the effects of several causes acting 
together. And not only in such a case are the single effects asso- 
ciated together and intermingled with each other, but the product 
is a combined effect of the compound cause, in which the direct 
symptoms of each separate lesion are modified or neutralized by 
one another. It is, therefore, necessary to distinguish between 
symptoms uniformly associated with certain conditions and those 
which are merely accidental ; these, again, must be divided into 
phenomena which, thcJugh not essential, are more or less directly 
connected with the morbid state, and those which are wholly in- 
dependent of it. And having collected all the evidence which 
the case affords, if it appear sufficient to establish any hypothesis, 
we have yet to make sure that no other condition of disease is 
'present that might give a different interpretation to some of the 
symptoms ; and still more, when it is unsatisfactory or contradic- 
tory, must the examination be careful and extensive in order to 
discover the causes of this imperfection, and the associations which 
modify or suppress those symptoms which each would display if 
acting alone. 

In every one of these points of view it is evident how much 
correct diagnosis must depend on a knowledge of the true nature 
and history of disease. That alone can suggest trustworthy hy- 
potheses for the explanation of the phenomena, by bringing before 
the mind the different states which commonly give rise to promi- 
nent symptoms, so that when one fails to fulfil all the requirements 
of the case, another may be substituted for it ; it teaches which 
among the phenomena are important and constant in their cha- 
racter, which are imimportant and variable ; it also indicates the 
different diseases which are most likely to be associated together, 
and shows how they mutually react upon one another. And 
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when we have reasoned to the best of our judgment upon the 
whole of the premises submitted to our consideration, such tnow- 
ledge can alone supply a standard of comparison, whence we learn 
what conclusions have been true or false, as the order of events 
corresponds to or diflfers from that which scientific experience 
teaches us to be their known course and progress. 

While thus studying diagnosis, let it not be forgotten that 
though our first aim be to arrive at a correct conclusion regarding 
the disease under which the patient is laboring, our ultimate 
object is to restore health. Therefore, while combining symptoms 
in our own mind to give unity to the whole, we must ever have 
regard to anything they may teach us concerning the condition of 
the patient. Thus, for example, in any case which may at first 
sight be regarded as one of the simplest examples of that state to 
which the much-abused term of inflammation is applied, however 
clear the evidence in favor of inflammation of any particular 
viscus, we must not act upon this knowledge alone, but must take 
into consideration the signs of strength or weakness, of increased 
or depressed vitality, which accompany it. This oversight is 
probably the most prolific source of many a hasty and ijl-formed 
assumption, based on insufficient grounds. The self-evident symp- 
toms alone are considered, other phenomena are too often disre- 
garded, sources of fallacy are overlooked, and a diagnosis is 
pronounced to which the whole course of the disease is made to 
bend. Of necessity erroneous hypotheses are admitted in order 
to reconcile the evident discrepancy between the progress of the 
case and the supposed nature of the malady. Faith in treatment 
is shaken, because a false opinion once formed, remedies cannot 
be employed in a manner conducive to the recovery of the patient. 
In the end, the student becomes a fanciful speculator in place of 
a sober physician. He finds the aimless impotence of quackery 
as successful as his own misguided efforts, and follows the fashioQ 
of the day in homoeopathy, hydropathy, the abuse of the specu- 
lum, &c., to say nothing oi the errors into which some have fallen 
in the introduction of specific modes of treatment, when their 
position and their knowledge had given promise of better things. 
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CHAPTER I. 

METHOD OF DIAGNOSIS. 

Bistory of Case — Narrative of previous Symptoms — Arrangement 
of existing Phenomena — Plan of Carrying on the Investigation — 
Classification of Diseases necessary to Diagnosis — Tahle of Dis- 
eases. 

The discrimination of disease, as we have attempted to show, 
proceeds upon a knowledge, more or less complete, of all the 
phenomena which any given case presents. When it has termi- 
nated in the recovery or death of the patient, the series of events 
arranged in a definite and intelligible order, ifrom their com- 
mencement to their conclusion, is comprised under what is called 
its " History," which ought to present to the mind a perfect pic- 
ture of all its important features. Unfortunately, the perusal of 
the clinical case-books of an hospital, or even the published 
reports of cases by our best authors, must convince us how little 
the real meaning of the history of a case is understood. With- 
out the key of a knowledge of the disease, derived from some 
extraneous source, it will be found too often impossible to form a 
correct diagnosis. Many of the difficulties are inseparable, to a 
certain extent, from the nature and sources of the information, 
but many are due solely to want of system and arrangement. 

The history divides itself naturally into two parts : the report 
of the patient himself, or of his Mends and attendants, of what 
happened before he was seen by the physician ; and the pheno- 
mena actually observed at the time of examination: the same 
distinction must be made between events occurring in the absence 
of the observer, and those noted at any subsequent visit. But as 
our object is rather to point out the true principles on which 
diagnosis is based than to give the history of diseased states, only 
casual reference can be made to ulterior changes, and, in general, 
it must be presumed that the previous history is learned by re- 
port, while the signs and symptoms are investigated as they pre- 
sent themselves on a first examination. 

The previous history is often of great importance; it ought to 
commence with the very first deviation from health, in so far as 
the sensations and functions of the patient are concerned, and it 
ought to give a connected account of the changes which have 
subsequently passed upon these, and the origin of new symptoms. 
This account is of itself sometimes sufficient to point out the na- 
ture of the malady. It seldom happens that all the particulars 
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are correctly detailed, yet such as it is, this statement must very 
often be appealed to in reference to the duration, and order of 
sequence of particular symptoms, with a view to determine their 
immediate precursors, and the phenomena which have appeared 
to follow upon, or spring out of them. Practically it will be found 
that the more perfect this information is, whether limited to the 
present illness, or extended to a perfect acquaintance with pre- 
vious ailments, the more valuable does it prove as an aid to diag- 
nosis. 

Much care is necessary not only to get at the first deviation from health, 
but also to avoid being led away by a preconceived idea in the mind of the 
narrator, and the more so if coming from a scientific person. So much does 
the mind seek after causes of all natural phenomena, that the simplest and 
most illiterate patient is more ready to broach a theory of his illness, than to 
tell his sensations or his sufferings. 

It is also to be remembered, that although disease has a distinct and intel- 
ligible history, because it follows a definite course, yet the story of the patient 
is often inconsistent with itself. General inconsistency on all points is com- 
monly an evidence of imaginary, hypochondriacal orhystencal maladies. 
Partial inconsistency may arise from the existence of different diseases, either 
simultaneously or at successive periods, and the misplaced association of the 
symptoms belonging to each, or simply from incorrectness of observation. 

Sometimes the narration of past sensations and sufferings may tend to lead 
the observer away from the true seat of the malady, inasmuch as not unfre- 
quently disease of central organs first makes itself known by symptoms in 
remote parts. Against this there can be no safeguard but a thorough know^ 
ledge of the relations subsisting between morbid states and the possible phe- 
nomena which may attend upon them. Again, symptoms of importance may 
be forgotten, and circumstances which must greatly influence our opinion on 
the case may have been omitted, and these points must be inquired into. The 
same knowledge of the associations of morbid states and their phenomena 
leads us to ask such questions as may determine whether the symptoms de- 
tailed have been caused by one condition or another (e. g., whether pain has 
been caused by inflammation from the knowledge whether fever has been pre- 
sent or not) . 

Out of this further inquiry arises one of the greatest and most common 
sources of fallacy ; and it is great in proportion as the history and sensations 
of the patient become the sources of information, and the alterations in struc- 
ture or function of which we can take cognizance are few and indistinct. It 
springs from the necessity of framing an hypothesis of the disease from the 
general outline already given of the case, and the anticipation arising out of 
this hypothesis, that certain phenomena ought to be present : in consequence 
of this persuasion, interrogatories assume tne form, more or less, of leading 
Questions, unconsciously to the inouirer himself; and this cannot fail to bias 
the mind of the person to whom they are addressed. 

This preliminary investigation leads to the association of symp- 
toms according to their order of sequence, and we must be careful, 
by observing them from another point of view, to correct any 
false impression to which it may have given rise. While, there- 
fore, we follow the patient telling his own case in his own way, 
it is quite essential that we should make a subsequent and inde- 
pendent investigation of existing symptoms according to some 
systematic course, which shall have the effect of ranging them in 
such scientific groups as may most readily and naturally lead to 
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the detection of the cause which best accounts for their origin, 
and most fully satisfies all the requirements of the case. 

In seeking for such an arrangement, we find that there are two 
great classes of indications, the general and the local ; each of 
these comprehending two divisions, the subjective and the objec- 
tive, the sensations of the patient, and the alterations in structure 
or function of which the observer can take note. 

It may be useful to notice here that different names are assigned to these 
phenomena, as the indications which they afford happen to be derived from 
perversion of vital functions, or from altered relations of parts to each other, 
or to the external world. These are known by tlje names respectively of vital 
symptoms and physical signs : thus, pain is one of the symptoms, while swell- 
ing and redness are among the signs of local inflammation ; cough and expec- 
toration represent the symptoms, the noises produced by the meeting of air 
and fluid in the bronchial tubes are the signs of bronchitis. I believe this 
division was intended originally to mean much more than this ; it was believed 
that every disease had not only its category of symptoms, which might, any 
or all of them, be common to it with other diseases, but that each had for 
itself its peculiar distinguishing sign or mark, by which it was as readily 
recognized as by its name (for instance, the rUle crepitant for pneumonia, the . 
rale sous-cr^pitant for pulmonary oedema, &c.). But we shall find as we pro- 
ceed that the absence of the sign does not imply absence of the disease, and 
its presence affords at best only a strong presumption in favor of a certain 
condition of parts. 

If general and local indications could be arranged so as to 
correspond to general and local diseases, it would be enough to 
discuss them in this order; but the two are so inextricably min- 
gled together, that no more can be done than merely to adopt, so 
lar as possible, the plan of taking general indications first, and 
special indications afterwards; for we must often reconsider the 
ffcneral symptoms in investigating local disease, as we must also 
frequentlv anticipate special signs in inquiring into conditions of 
general aisorder. No observation can be considered complete 
which has not taken note as well of the general state of the 
patient as of the particular condition of each individual organ, 
under both these aspects ; and however we may endeavor to sim- 
plify the inquiry, omissions can only be avoided at the expense 
of occasional repetition. It will constantly happen in practice 
that the same indication which has been already noted in regard 
to duration and sequence, must again be reviewed both in its 
bearing on the general condition of the system, and also in its 
relation to lesions of particular organs. 

When the student is introduced to the bedside of the patient, 
it is of great importance that he should carry in his mind a cer- 
tain definite course of inquiry, according to which he should 
endeavor to trace out a faithful history of the case, so that with- 
out any guide but his own investigation, he may be able to frame 
a history which will leave him in little doubt as to the depart- 
ment in the theory of disease to which it ought to be referred. 
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We are at present only engaged in inquiriDg into the uses of snch an investi- 
eation, in so far as it leads to a correct diagnosis ; but every one of the separate 
features in the picture may be of importance in determining the treatment. 
Even when a correct diagnosis is formed, various remedies will suggest them- 
selves to the mind of the practitioner as equally applicable, and their judicious 
selection very often depends upon a due consideration of the antecedents and 
peculiarities, much more than upon the liame given to the disease, or the place 
It may hold in a scientific classification. 

The student will do well to commit to writing the results of his inquiries. 
There is no means nearly so successful in giving system and correctness to his 
investigation ; in no other way can he acquire the habit of observing all the 
phenomena of any given case, or tracing their bearing on each other ; and 
nothing will so effectually teach him to mark correctly, and estimate justly, 
each successive fact elicited by his own inquiries, or volunteered by the patient. 
From the whole evidence thus faithfully committed to writing can he alone 
hope to form a correct diagnosis. His written description ought to be a full 
and accurate account of all that he sees, hears, feels, or even smells, and must 
never embody any conclusions be has formed from them until the whole inquiry 
has terminated. Thus, to take a prominent example — in examining the lungs, 
however distinct he may fancy the evidence of a cavity to be, he ought never 
to put down in his notes ** cavernous r&les," or ** cavernous breathing,*' but 
what he actually hears — gurgling sounds, loud or very loud, blowing, expira- 
tory breath-sound, &c. ; everything, in fact, just as it is heard ; as he proceeds, 
it is quite possible that other signs or symptoms may be observed so incon- 
sistent with the hypothesis, that it would be quite unwarrantable to assume 
the existence of a* cavity — a conclusion which ought only to be formed from 
the coincidence of several other phenomena. 

The following plan has seemed to me the best adapted for 
obtaining the information required, and is that which is adhered 
to in the following pages, but admits of modification according 
to the previous course of study or habits of the individual. It is 
merely offered as one which has been found practically most ser- 
viceable in making available notes of a large number of cases. 

It may be divided into four principal sections. After a pre- 
liminary inquiry into the ^ge, occupation, and habits of the pa- 
tient, and also ascertaining if there have been any previous similar 
attacks or any important illness, we proceed — 

1. To inquire when the first deviation from health occurred, 
how it was manifested, and what was the order of sequence among 
the phenomena. 

2. To examine into the general state of the patient at the time 
of observation, as manifested both by objective and subjective 
phenomena. 

3. To make a rapid survey of all the organs, especially with 
reference to his sensations. 

^ 4. While doing so, to examine more particularly any organ to 
which the historv of the case, the general indications, or the sensa- 
tions of the patient especially point, and now to investigate the 
objective as well as the subjective phenomena of the particular 
organ. 

In short, we first get all the information we can of what has 
happened, we next feel his pulse, look at his tongue, &c., then ask, 
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with reference to each of the larger divisions of the trunk, whether 
he has anything to complain of, stopping in onr progress to make 
more minute investigations whenever it seems necessary. 

In endeavoring to point out to the student the probable devia- 
tions from health he may meet with in various parts of the body, 
in the order in which they present themselves according to this 
arrangement, it will necessarily happen that the diseases of which 
they are the indications should be discussed in a similar order ; 
and as it is not my wish to create for diagnosis a distinct place in 
the science of meciicine, but to make it subservient to practice, it 
seems desirable to adapt it as much as possible to a scientific and 
practically useful classification. For this purpo^, that has been 
selected which is in use at St. George's Hospital, which, it is hoped, 
will be intelligible to all, as it is most familiar to myself; but it 
is not put forward here as possessing any claims to perfection. 
Its principle is — 

I. To throw into a large group at the commencement all those 
diseases which, while perhaps manifesting themselves in particular . 
organs, are more or less proved to have their origin in general 
conditions of system. 

This is again subdivided into twenty-one heads, grouped in the 
following order : — 

1. Those which are believed to have a specific origin ; of which 
the febrile diseases are placed first, including many of the so-called 
'* zymotics." Next come rheumatism and gout, followed by such 
as are wholly adventitious, the poisons, entozoa, &c. 

2. Diseases of uncertain or variable seat, dropsies and hemor- 
rhages, which, pathologically, might be regarded as merely indi- 
cations of deeper-seated lesion, but which, from the consistency of 
their signs and symptoms among themselves, and their dependence 
on a variety of causes, also demand separate investigation. 

3. The chronic blood ailments — purpura, scurvy, anaemia, &c. 

4. The constitutional ailments of sohd parts ; scrofula, tubercle, 
and morbid growth. 

5. The quasi-nervous diseases; the symptoms of which are 
principally derived from functional derangements of the nervous 
system, in the ultimate distribution of its filaments, and in relation 
to muscular fibre : they thus stand in juxtaposition to diseases of 
the brain and nerves immediately following. 

II. To take in detail the diseases of special regions, or systems 
of organs. 

In this class we commence with the brain and nerves, and de- 
scend regularly to the thoracic and abdominal viscera, which are 
ranged in several groups, and we conclude with the bones, joints, * 
muscles, and skin. In each subdivision the acute take precedence 
of the chronic diseases. 
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Tlie following table represents this mode of classification : — 

I. Fevers, 

1, Continued fever ; 2, Remittent fever ; 8, Influenza ; 4, 
Epidemic cholera. 

II. Eruptive Fevers. 

1, Measles ; 2, Scarlatina ; 8, Varioloid ; 4, Erysipelas. 

in. Intermittent Fevers. 

1, Quotidian ; 2, Tertian ; 8, Quartan ; 4, Irregular. 

IV. Rheimiatism. 

1, Acute ; 2, Subacute and slight ; 3, Chronic. 

V. Gout (including rheumatic gout). 

VI. Poisoning. 

1, Irritant poisons ; 2, Narcotic poisons ; 3, Gaseous poi- 
sons ; 4, Animal virus ; a, Syphilis and gonorrhoea ; b, 
Hydrophobia ; c, Glanders and bites of reptiles, &c. 

VII. Colica Pictonum. 

VIII. Entozoa. 

1, Intestinal worms ; 2, Echinococcus hominis, &c. 

IX. Dropsy. 

I, Anasarca ; 2^ Ascites. 

X. Hemorrhages. 

1, Epistaxis; 2, Haemoptysis; 3, Haemateme^s; 4, Haema- 
turia; 5, Intestinal hemorrhage; 6, Uterine hemorrhage. 

XI. Purpura and Scurvy. 
Xn. Anaemia. 

Xni. Chlorosis. 

XIV. Cachaemia, 

XV. Scrofula. 

XVI. Tubercular Diseases. 

1, Phthisis pulmonalis; 2, Tubercles in peritoneum; 3, 
Tubercles in brain. 

XVII. Morbid Growths. 

1, Cysts ; 2, Encephaloid cancer ; 3, Scirrhus ; 4, Colloid 
cancer ; 5, Growths from bone. 

XVm. Hysteria. 

• XIX, Chorea. 

XX. Delirium Tremens. 

XXI. Tetanus. 
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XXn. Diseases of the Brain and Spinal Cord. 

1, Cephalitis; 2, Chronic disease; 3, Apoplexy; 4, Epi- 
lepsy; 5, Functional disturbance; 6, Insanity; 7, In- 
flammation of cord. 

XXm. Paralysis. 

1, Hemiplegia; 2, Paraplegia; 8, Local paralysis. 

XXIV. Neuralgia. 

1, Tic douloureux ; 2, Sciatica ; 8, Hemicrania ; 4, Angi- 
na ; 5, Other forms of neuralgia. 

XXV. Diseases of the Heart. 

1, Pericarditis; 2, Endocarditis; 8, Hypertrophy; 4, Di- 
latation ; 5, Valvular lesion. 

XXVI. Diseases of Bloodvessels. 
1, Aneurism ; 2, Phlebitis. 

XXVIT. Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 

1, Laryngitis ; 2, Tracheitis ; 3, Pneumonia ; 4, Pleurisy : 
5, Pneumothorax; 6, Bronchitis; 7, Emphysema; 8, 
Asthma ; 9, Pertussis. 

XXVin. Diseases of the Mouth and Pharynx. 

1, Glossitis; 2, Quincy; 3, Enlarged tonsils; 4, Ulceration; 
5, Mumps. 

XXIX. Diseases of the (Esophagus and Stomach. 

1, Stricture; 2, Ulceration; 3, Gastritis; 4, Dilatation of 
stomach; 5, Dyspepsia. 

XXX. Diseases of the Intestinal Canal. 

1, Constipation; 2, Obstruction; 3^ Enteritis; 4, Diarrhoea: 
5, Dysentery; 6, Ulceration; 7, Tympanites. 

XXXI. Diseases of the Peritoneum. 

1, Acute peritonitis; 2, Chronic peritonitis. 

XXXII. Diseases of the Liver and Gall-bladder. 

1, Inflammation and congestion; 2, Enlargement; 3, Cir- 
rhosis; 4, Jaundice; 5, Gall-stones. 

XXXIII. Diseases of the Spleen. 

XXXIV. Diseases of the Pancreas. 

XXXV. Diseases of the Urinary Organs. 

1, Nephritis and nephralgia^ 2, Abscess; 3, Ischuria; 
4, Albuminuria; 5, Diuresis; 6, Cystitis. 

XXXVI. Diabetes. 

XXXVn. Diseases of the Ovaries. 
1, Dropsy; 2, Tumors. 
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XXX V ill. Diseases of the Uterus and Vagina. 

1, Amenorrhoea; 2, Menorrhagia ; 3, Leucorrhoea; 4, Tu- 
mors; 5, Prolapsus; 6, Ulceration; 7, Congestion; 8, 
Vaginitis. 

XXXIX. Diseases of Bones and Joints. 

XL. Diseases of Muscles. 

XLT. Diseases of the Skin and Cellular Tissue. 

1, Erythema; 2, Urticaria and Eoseola; 3, Lichen and 
Prurigo; 4, Squamous eruptions; 5, Vesicular erup- 
tions; 6, Pustular eruptions; 7, Pompholyx and Eupia; 
8, Vegetable parasites; 9, Tubercle of the skin, Lupus, 
&c.; 10, Celliilar inflammation and abscess. 

Althongh this arrangement will be followed as much as possible in the order 
of investigation of symptoms and signs, yet it will often be found matter of 
convenience to refer the local symptoms attendant on the first ^reat division 
to the examination of the organs in which they are severally found, and, in 
some instances — as, for example, phthisis — in which the general symptoms are 
80 essentially combined with local changes, to defer almost the whole consi- 
deration of the disease until we come to the organ in which these changes 
occur. 
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CHAPTER II, 

DURATION AND SEQUENCE OF PHENOMENA. 

Dividing Diseases into Acute and Chronic — Long Ailment — Pain 
in reference to Duration — Order of Sequence — Established Course 
of Disease, 

The inquiry into the first manifestation of any deviation from 
health, the duration of the disease, and the order and sequence of 
the phenomena, is of considerable importance, as defining in gene- 
ral terras not only the whole period of the illness, but also, in 
some measure, the continuance of each particular derangement, 
and establishing a certain relation between each new symptom 
and that which immediately preceded it. 

From the preliminary inquiry as to the age, occupation, and 
habits of the patient, valuable suggestions are sometimes obtained. 
We need not dwell upon the variations in the character of dis- 
eases, as they occur in infancy, youth, adult life, and old age, 
because these are rather associated with stages of development 
than with periods of years ; but we may refer to the information 
of tardy growth or premature decay, which the contrast between 
the actual and the probable age of the individual sometimes re- 
veals ; and to the liability at certain ages to the occurrence of 
specific diseases. In a still more marked manner does the occu- 
pation of the patient become the direct index of the disease under 
which he is laboring, as we know that in the pursuit of certain 
trades ;men are necessarily exposed to the influence of various 
morbid agencies. Nor less important is a knowledge of previous 
habits in enabling us to calculate the strength of constitution, or 
the tendency to unhealthy action, in warning us that certain modes 
of treatment must or must not be adopted, and in pointing out the 
diseases which will be the probable consequence of baneful in- 
dulgences. 

1. Duration divides diseases into acute or rapid, and chronic 
or slow. 

2. It sometimes tells of a previous condition of weakness and 
long ailment, which, though it does not negative the subsequent 
occurrence of acute disease, guards against a hasty decision, and 
is of immense value in determining on treatment. 

8. It gives a nieasure of the intensity of pain and suffering, 
by enabling us to compare its effect on the patient's health with 
its alleged duration. 

4. The order of sequence helps up in tracing back the pheno- 
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mena of disease to their origin, while the first deviation from 
health sometimes points at once to the organ affected. 

5. It sometimes enables ns to exclude certain possible diseases 
to which the symptoms might lead, by the knowledge that in 
their course events occur at fixed periods, which may have been 
already passed by. 

1. The question whether a disease be acute or chronic is not one merely of 
intensity. The clinical history, the patholo^cal changes, and the treatment, 
are all of them often very different, not only in degree, but also in kind. Little 
is known of the essence of disease ; and when simuar causes give rise to some- 
what similar groups of symptoms, we are content to assume a similarity in 
•the disease. This we do even when in detail it may be very difficult to point 
out an exact resemblance between any of the particulars in two cases bearing 
the same name, of which the one has been of long duration and minor inten- 
sity, while the other has been of shorter duration and greater intensity. The 
name is merely the mark or sign by which we agree to distinguish the group 
of symptoms; and its relation to other similar groups is conveyed by the 
resemblance of their denomination. But the inquiry has a further applica- 
tion ; for, inasmuch as the existing phenomena may be produced by one of 
two causes, of which one develops its effects in more rapid succession than 
the other, the duration of the disease will often aid in determining to which 
of the two they are to be referred. 

2. Long ailment may imply either a peculiar susceptibility in the constitu- 
tion of the patient which exaggerates minor sufferings, or an actual depression 
of the vital powers, from protracted illness. In each case, evidence of a re- 
cent severe attack must be unquestionable before we give our assent to the 
existence of acute disease ; in the one, because the susceptibility of the patient 
8o greatly influences the character of the symptoms ; in the other, because 
the depression of the vital powers renders the supervention of active disease 
more improbable, and stamps it with a character different from that which it 
has in a healthy individual. In both cases, bearing in mind the subservience 
of dfagnosis to treatment, the information is most valuable in directing the 
selection of remedies. 

3. The duration of pain has a very important bearing on the diagnosis of 
hysteria and neuralgia. Here it may be observed how impossible it is, from 
the description of the patient, to form any idea of the exact amount of pain 
and suffering, or to institute any comparison between the expression of it as 
employed by different individuals. One will talk composedly during a severe 
operation ; another looks pale and haggard and seems to be in great pain, 
perhaps really does suffer much from a mere nervous affection, which exists 
chiefly in the imagination, and is principally maintained by the attention being 
continually directed to it. Ilere, there is the inconsistency, that a very unim- 
portant distraction serves to withdraw the attention, and thereby removes all 
recollection of its existence and every indication of its continuance. A third 
person suffers severely from paroxysms of pain, which no amount of pre-occn- 
pation can prevent, no distraction during its continuance can suspend ; yet in 
this case there may be no structural change to account for the presence of 
pain. The power of distracting the attention is often the onlv distinction 
oetween that which is unimportant and transitory and that whicn is of grave 
import and exceedingly untractable until its duration and recurrence, and the 
exnaustion it produces, point out its reality. 

Duration is, therefore, a point of great value in judging of the intensity 
and importance of expressions of pain. a. Severe pain of long continuance 
mnst have told on the health of the sufferer, b. The pain of a nervous affec- 
tion may be actually greater than that accompanying a severe disease in the 
same locality ; but the continuance of disease produces far more important 
changes than can result from the mere persistence of pain. c. When local 
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pain is of short dnration, if it be only one of the features of long-standing 
illness by which the constitution has not been affected, it must be regarded as 
of minor importance. 

4. A certain amount of caution is necessary in adopting the patient's 
description of the order of sequence of symptoms. It is remarkable how, in 
slowly advancing maladies, nature accommodates herself so completely to 
immense alterations in structure, that until some unusual event occurs, the 
patient is utterly unconscious of any deviation from health ; or it may be 
there is only a sense of malaise, without the possibility of tracing this feeling 
to its cause, or of naming any single symptom which has attended it. Sud- 
denly some change occurs of which the patient becomes coemizant, and then 
other sensations which previously existed take form and shape in his mind, 
and consequently find place in his description, after that which is in reality 
their effect and not their cause. 

Again, so intimate are the relations maintained between all parts of the 
body, that it may not be in the very locality in which disease has commenced 
that symptoms of its presence first arise ; and hence sometimes the first feeling 
of illness docs not directly point to its true seat. This must be corrected by 
knowledge of the theory of disease, and the various symptoms by which it is 
accompanied. 

With these qualifications, the first real deviation from health is of much 
yalue in leading us back to the true seat of disease. 

5. Most diseases have a certain established course, which, either in broad 
and general outline, or even in minor detail, is followed by all the examples 
coming under observation ; and although we cannot prescribe the exact limits 
of these sequences, either in days or weeks, yet there are periods of greater 
or less duration during which certain phenomena must present themselves, 
or else our diagnosis has been utterly at fault. This fact forms one of the 
elements of prognosis, and points out its association with a just discrimination 
of the nature of a malady in the first instance. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE PATIENT. 

Objective and Subjective Phenomena — General Symptoms; Skin; 
Pulse; Tongue; Bowels and Kidneys ; Thirst and Sunger — 
Appearance — Position or Posture — Sensations — Particular 
Signs, 

We next proceed to inquire into the general state of the pa- 
tient at the time of observation ; our information being derived 
firom a consideration of all those phenomena which are not con- 
fined specifically to any particular organ. 

They are either objective or subjective. Objective phenomena are those 
changes in the condition of vital ranctions of which the observer becomes 
conscious by his own perceptions. They may occasionally point out the ac- 
taal seat of disease, but generally they acknowledge a variety of causes, and 
therefore only pave the way for further investigation. They are much more 
trustworthy than subjective phenomena, because to them we can apply the 
test of experience and comparison, which gives them a certain relative value, 
in all cases in which they are found. Thev are independent of the patient's 
sensations or imagination, and are less under the control of his volition ; they 
are therefore less liable to be simulated or exaggerated. 

Subjective phenomena have special reference to the sensations of the pa- 
tient; they may, to a certain extent, express his consciousness of general 
derangement of health ; but their more direct tendency is to point out the 
particular function which is disturbed, and hence the particular organ or por- 
tion of the body where disease is located. 

The two classes are in great measure inseparable. They may 
be divided into the four following groups : — 

1. General symptoms, as pertaining to — 

a. Temperature and dryness of skin ; 

b. Fulness and quickness of pulse ; 

c. Appearance of the tongue ; 

d. State of bowels and kidneys ; 

e. Desire for food and drink. 

It is indispensable to a correct result that the whole of these 
should be always taken together, as the indications derived from 
one source serve to correct those drawn from another, and any 
one of them is valueless as standing alone. 

2. The general appearance of the patient : — 

a. Size, including emaciation, and increase of bulk, whether 
general or local ; 

b. Aspect of face, and expression ; 

c. Changes of color of skin, general and local. 
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3. His position, or posture : — 

a. In bed ; the manner of lying — on Ate back, on either 

side ; quiet, restless, &c. 
h. Out of bed ; posture, gait, stiffness or loss of power of 

limbs. 

4. The sensations of the patient. 

§ 1. The indications of a general condition of system, derived 
from a comparison of the symptoms exhibited by the skin, pulse, 
tongue, bowels, thirst, and appetite, serve to determine whether 
the condition be one associated with febrile disturbance or not ; 
and in this view the intensity of one symptom is of very much 
less importance then the complete agreement of all. A mutual 
relation of some of them points out the opposite conditions of 
vigor or weakness, on which so much of correct treatment de- 
pends ; while their harmony or inconsistency is one of the very 
first elements in rational diagnosis. 

a. The temperature of the skin may be either colder or hotter 
than natural, and each of these conditions may be accompanied 
by moisture or dryness. This relation must always be taken into 
consideration; heat and dryness generally characterize febrile 
excitement, coldness and moisture indicate prostration and weak- 
ness ; a hot and moist skin, or a cold and dry one, are each of them 
less significant than their opposites. 

Wc have also to pay attention to the casual changes in external circum- 
stances by which its condition may be modified ; such as the effects of exer- 
cise or fatigue ; the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere, and the im- 
mediate consequences of exposure ; or even the temporary effects of mental 
excitement. In ordinary changes of temperature, moisture, by a natural law, 
attends its elevation, dryness its depression ; while these again react upon 
each other, evaporation producing coolness, and vice versd. In disease this 
association is sometimes, but not always, broken through ; and hence, while 
a hot, dry, and pungent skin indicates a febrile state, a hot and moist skin 
may, or may not, be the consequence of disease, and its value can only be 
estimated by determining the causes which have given rise to it. Similarly 
a cold moist skin, in severe disease, is a most alarming evidence of collapse, 
and a clammy skin generally indicates debility, while a cold and dry skin is 
either simply the effect of exposure in perfect nealth, or is found, as the cutis 
anserina, at the moment of ngor in fever. 

6. The characters observable in the pulse are chiefly change of 
rate or frequency, of volume or fulness, and of force or firmness. 
These changes are, to a certain extent, expressive of really differ- 
ent conditions of system ; but with reference to febrile action we 
have to consider their relation to each other, and to other con- 
ditions, especially that of the skin. It is from these two sources 
that we derive evidence of the difference between inflammation, 
or inflammatorv fever, and simple or continued fever. The skin 
is more apt to be moist when its temperature is raised by inflam- 
mation ; to be dry when it is the accompaniment of fever. The 
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pulse has more frequency and less force in fever ; greater force, 
and commonly less frequency in inflammation. These distinctions 
are all-important in treatment, but in diagnosis they do no more 
than give a general impression that one or other condition is most 
probably present. 

The age of the patient has an important influence over the fre- 
quency of the pulse ; sex and habit over its fulness and firmness. 

The pulse may be qaickened by mere excitement ; the tongue may be at 
the same time coated from disorder of the bowels ; but this condition must 
not be mistaken for fever, nor, if associated in a delicate female with pain in 
the left side, be taken as indicative of pleurisy. The state of the skin, as well 
as the absence of thirst and the character of the urine, will here probably de- 
cide against any such supposition. Acceleration of pulse, to be important, 
must be constant and persistent, not transient and varying with temporary 
excitement, &c. Certain chronic states are also accompanied by acceleration 
of pulse, such, for example, as heart-disease and phthisis ; and here again the 
indications from other sources, even without considering the special indications 
derived from its force or firmness, enable us to correct an impression of acute 
or febrile disorder. 

Changes in volume chiefly give rise to impressions of the pulse being full or 
empty, large or small ; but these are necessarily associated with conditions of 
hardness or softness, strength or weakness, which are expressive of changes 
in force. The impressions of this character are conveyed to the finger by the 
greater or less degree of compressibility ; the pressure required to obliterate 
the current. Deviations occurring within the limits of health generally com- 
bine fulness with firmness, weakness with smallness. We do not expect to 
find a similar pulse in a man of sedentary occupation, and in one of active, or 
perhaps laborious, pursuits : the pulse of the female has neither the fulness 
nor the force of the other sex. And while these point to real differences in 
constitution, which guide us in the adaptation of remedies, they are not the 
less to be borne in mind in judging of the extent of deviation in disease. 

Certain names have been given to unusual combinations of the 
characters just mentioned, with which the student must make 
himself acquainted : thus smallness, with force, gives rise to what 
is termed a hard pulse, or, in extreme cases, a wiry pulse ; large- 
ness, with want of force, to a soft pulse ; emptiness and frequency 
to what is often called a rapid pulse. 

Irregularity of pulse has 'very important bearings upon special forms of 
disease, but is of less consequence as a symptom of the general condition of 
the patient 

c. The state of the tongue is to be noted with reference to its 
coating and its degree of moisture ; and the latter is probably of 
more importance than the former in its bearing on our present 
inquiry. The characters of its coating vary in thickness, extent, 
and color or general appearance : it may resemble a thin coating 
of white paint, or of paste, or look like DuflF-leather ; the fur may 
be limited to the back of the tongue, or the tip and edges alone 
are left clean and red ; a red streak may be observed in the centre, 
or the organ has a general patchy appearance ; lastly, the coating 
is either white, yellow, or dark and brown. Sometimes, on the 
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Other tand, the tongue appears unusually clean, and has a smooth 
and peeled appearance, or is chapped, or marked by prominent 
papillae. Each of these conditions is, again, associated with dif- 
fering degrees of moisture or dryness. Sometimes the excessive 
moisture gives it an appearance of flabbiness or oedema. Its 
relation to the condition of the bowels must not be overlooked. 

No organ more quickly indicates derangement, however slight : in every 
'state it sympathizes, and many of the variations just mentioned have especial 
reference to particular forms of disease : but they have still greater signifi- 
cance, as s}inptoms of the general condition of the patient : the least import- 
ant being those in which the fur is confined to the back of the tongue, or is 
thick and yellow, and bears evidence of large accumulation. The moist, flabby, 
or oedematous condition is wholly opposed to the idea of febrile excitement ; 
the red patch in the centre, and the peeled or chapped condition of the mucous 
membrane, are very important evidence of the form which a febrile condition 
has assumed, but they may be in various degrees exhibited without the exist- 
ence of fever, properly so called : on the other hand, a bright red' tip and 
edges, or a dark brown fur, are more decidedly characteristic of fever. As a 
general rule, dryness is more indicative of a febrile state than any appearance 
which the coating presents. Accidental circumstances must not be over- 
looked : a patient in a weak state waking from a short sleep after taking food 
will have a dry tongue ; one who has recently taken any fluid will have a moist 
one, in cases in which neither condition is persistent or permanent. 

d. The state of the bowels and kidneys is at present to be con- 
sidered only in general terms, whether there be constipation or 
diarrhoea, abundant or scanty discharge of urine. These ques- 
tions must again present themselves in investigating the separate 
organs, but the knowledge of the condition of the bowels is here 
necessary to qualify the observations made upon the condition of 
the tongue ; and the quantity of the urine has a similar relation 
to the existence of thirst. 

In discussing the diseases of the intestinal canal, we shall have to refer not 
merely to the great fact of the frequency of the stools, but their appearance 
and consistence will be found each to have a definite bearing on diagnosis. 
The existence of constipation or diarrhoea deprives a coated tongue of much 
of its importance, considered with reference to a general state of system. 
Hence the value of the observation is in proportion to the explanation it 
affords of the appearance of the tongue. It is also sometimes suggestive of 
disease in remote organs, of which the diarrhoea of phthisis, and the constipa- 
tion attendant on inflammation of the brain may be taken as examples. 

With regard to the urine it may be remarked, that while an abundance of 
pale limpid urine entirely negatives the idea of acute or febrile disease, an 
opposite state, its being s^canty and loaded, although a constant concomitant 
of such disorders, may depend on a great variety of causes; and is of import- 
ance chiefly when conjoined with thirst. The special dia^osis must be defer- 
red to a later stage of the inquiry ; but in the present day, with all the advantages 
of chemical analysis, something more ought in all cases to be done, than merely 
to ascertain the amount of the secretion or the degree of its turbidity. 

e. In regard to thirst it may be stated, as a general rule, that the dryness 
of the tongue and the desire for liquids are proportionate to each other. All 
febrile states present this phenomenon in greater or less degree, and too much 
importance must not be attached to its presence, inasmuch as copious dis- 
charges from the bowels or kidneys invariably give rise to it, whether there be 
fever or not. The only chronic states in which it is very marked, are diabetes, 
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and its simulation, diuresis. In the former, it is accompanied by hunger even 
in a more remarkable degree. 

Loss of appetite is so common that it hardly needs to be inquired into, ex- 
cept for the purpose of noting as an important symptom the circumstance of 
the appetite being unimpaired in cases where other indications would lead us 
to expect it should have been lost. 

§ 2. The general appearance of the patient affords to the phy- 
sician very distinct indications of the nature of the disease, and 
of the organ in which it is probably located. This group ought 
to be studied with care, because they are apt to lead to hasty 
conclusions. 

a. Alterations in general bulk are chiefly important as evidence 
of long-continued diseased action. Emaciation implies imperfect 
nutrition depending on a variety of causes, which are generally 
slow in their operation. It also sometimes supervenes very rapidly 
in acute febrile disorders ; but here the cause is unequivocal. In 
chronic maladies it arises either from deficiency, from waste, or 
from perversion of the blood-plasma or nutritive material. Hence 
it occurs in organic diseases of the abdominal organs, in suppura- 
tions and diabetes, in phthisis and cancer, in its greatest degrees. 

Along with some general resemblance in all these cases, there are certain 
special characteristics forming part of what may be called the physiognomy 
01 disease, which materially aid an experienced eye in forming a diagnosis 
quickly ; but too much reliance is not to be placed on them, and their only 
use is in directing the practitioner where he is to look for disease, the nature 
of which must be afterwards determined by its own special phenomena. 

General increase of bulk, as obesity, is to be regarded as a diseased state, 
but it cannot be traced to any special organ as its source. It may also arise 
from universal anasarca, and in rare cases from universal emphysema. The 
doughy feeling of the one, accompanied by the remaining mark of the finger 
known as pitting on pressure, contrasts strikingly with the elasticity of the 
other, and the peculiar sensation of crepitation it conveys to the hand of the 
observer. 

It is worthy of remark that in what has been called acute dropsy, especially 
as occurring in children after scarlatina, the increase in size sometimes has a 
feeling of elasticity, and scarcely seems to pit at all. Firm continued pres- 
sure over a superficial bone, such as the tibia, will remove any doubt. In 
such a case, I have heard the suggestion thrown out whether the case might 
not be one of emphysema. 

Local changes of size are more particularly connected with local disease ; 
those which are attended by increase will be discussed separately under the 
bead of morbid growths ; those characterized by emaciation have their source 
in imperfect nutrition of the part, and are merely the concomitants of some 
other more important lesion ; c. ^., the wasting of a limb which is the subject 
of paralysis. 

b. Aspect and expression are to be studied in their relation to 
the physiognomy of disease, of which they are most important 
elements. The former especially points to physical conditions ; 
the latter to the sensations of the patient, as revealed by the fea- 
tures. They are both of much value, but nothing further can be 
done here than to indicate the direction in which they must be 
studied. 
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Aspect tells of a general state— cachexia, the existence of tubercle, scro- 
fula, anaemia, &c., that which accompanies cancer is freqaently called malig- 
nant : it may be that of ill-ventilated blood, of dissipation, or of exhaustion. 

Expression, on the other hand, has more distinct reference to the nervous 
system. It may be tranquil, or indicate pain or anxiety ; it may be listless, 
depressed, wandering, unmeaning, excitea, or maniacal. But further, it is of 
use as a test of the reality of complaints made by the patient, or, at least, of 
their exaggeration; and the rapid transition from smiles to tears in the hys- 
terical female is often a valuable sign. 

Both are to be noted with as much precision as possible, because they have 
an important bearing on the particular form which any malady has taken or 
may assume. The mind will naturally revert to them in connrmation of an 
opinion formed on other grounds, or as a cause for modifying a conclusion 
which other symptoms might seem to warrant; and the observant practi- 
tioner will always let them have their due weight in the treatment of the 
case. It is scarcely necessary here to remark that, of the two classes, those 
having reference to aspect are less liable to mislead than those derived from 
expression ; the former belong to objective, the latter are in great measure 
subjective phenomena. 

c. Alterations in color are in some respects more specifically diagnostic ; 
sometimes inseparable from aspect, as the waxy complexion of chlorosis, the 
pale puffiness of advanced albuminuria, the sallow hue of malignant disease, 
or the particular blueness of the nose and lips with dark-colored una'e rated 
blood ; sometimes distinct from it, as the yellowness of jaundice, the muddi- 
ness of enlarged spleen, or the blueness of Asiatic cholera, and the eruptions 
of measles and scarlatina. 

Local changes may result from a general state, as in scurvy or purpura, 
and the blue line of colica pictonum, or the specific color of syphilitic erup- 
tions ; from one partly local, partly general, in erysipelas or erythema, and 
the red patches over the joints in acute rheumatism or gout; or from a 
purely local state, as in the formation of abscess. 

Cutaneous diseases are all more or less associated with local changes of 
color, which must be particularized when this class of diseases comes before 
us. 

§ 3. The fact that a patient is first seen in bed, or going about 
his usual business, serves to give a vague impression of greater or 
less severity of the attack, which may turn out to be very false. 

a. Position in bed is to be considered with reference to its 
being horizontal, or more or less erect; to the position of the 
limbs, whether flexed or extended, fixed in one position or moved 
freely about ; to the, quietude or restlessness of the patient in 
lying, or the maintenance of a constant posture, whether on the 
back or on one side. These circumstances have reference chiefly 
to the state of the respiration, or to sensations of pain, which are 
aggravated by one position and relieved by another. 

In many instances the breathing is felt to be much easier when the head is 
elevated, and occasionallv the horizontal position cannot be tolerated at all ; 
to this last the name oi orthopncea (erect breathing) is frequently applied. 
It is independent of frequency of respiration, which may attain to three time^ 
its average rate without any consciousness of dyspnoea, and while the patient 

S refers lying perfectly flat in bed ; but it is generally accompanied by a certain 
egree of hurry of the breathing. Such a distrnctioi\ is often to be seen in 
the effects of aisease of the heart or aorta upon the respiration, as compared 
with those of lung disease in phthisis and pneumonia. Occasionally the free. 
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dom of breathing is more interfered with by inclining to one side than the 
other, and this generally when one lung is from any cause obstructed, and free 
movement of the ribs on the opposite side is sougnt to be obtained by elevat- 
ing the shoulder; this is seen in cases of extensive consolidation of one lung 
or effusion into one pleural cavity. But, on the other hand, pain on the dis- 
eased side may be aggravated by such a position, and therefore this indication 
is by no means a certain one. 

Then, again, pain of very slight character in a fanciful person is sometimes 
said to be aggravated by lying on the affected side ; whereas pain of a rheu- 
matic character may be relieved by it. In congestion of the liver, although 
there be pain on the right side, a still more painful sensation of dragging is 
felt on turning to the left. In the pain of colic, the patient may receive so 
much relief from pressure as to be induced to lie on his face. 

Pain dependent on inflammatory action is always increased by pressure, 
frequently by movement, and hence we may generally conclude that it has this 
source, when it obliges the individual to maintain one constant posture. A 
most striking instance of this is afforded by acute peritonitis, when the patient 
lies flat on his back, with his knees drawn up and afraid even to breathe, lest, 
by any possible movement, the pressure on the abdomen should be increased 
or the relation of the viscera disturbed. What a contrast is this to the effect 
of pain in colic ! 

The absence of pain or serious discomfort, on the other hand, induces a 
patient who has any feeling of weakness to lie quiet, without his being in any 
way constrained to remain in the same position. This, however, is very distinct 
from the stillness which is expressive of complete prostration, or of loss of 
muscular power; the one patient may be characterized as listless, the other 
helpless. It is impossible to describe all the differences in words, and yet, to 
the experi|Aped eye, how instructive the observation ! Watch, for example, 
the apathy of the patient first seized with malignant typhus, and his subse- 
quent helplessness, and compare with them the quietude of the convalescent, 
and the powerlessness of the paralytic. Observe, again, the marked stillness 
of acute rheumatism, when, for example, the patient sees some one accidents 
ally about to touch a painful joint, and knowing that that touch is agony, yet 
he dare not move the limb out of danger. 

• Information may also be derived from seeing the patient in bed, which may 
aid in determining the reality and amount of alleged want of power, by ascer- 
taining how far he can move those muscles in bed which seem to be useless 
when he is up. 

These and similar indications must only be trusted to in so far as they are 
borne out by other symptoms, and, in fact, derive their chief value from point- 
ing out the probable seat of disease and leading to further examination. 

b. Out of bed, the presumption is strong that the disease is not 
active or acute; yet this is not to be absolutely relied on, because 
of the difference in sensations and constitution already referred 
to, which lead one person to regard as trivial what is considered 
of serious import by another. An erect posture indicates a state 
of general health and strength, and freedom of respiration; a 
crouching one, general feebleness or labored breathing. The gait 
may be halting on one side, or equally imperfect on both ; and 
here it is very important to notice whether the imperfection arise 
from stifl&iess or loss of power ; in the one case the movement is 
firm and steady, though impeded; in the other, it is irresolute and 
unsteady. The features, too, are sometimes disturbed by paralysis. 

The action in rising up or sitting down is often of use in determining this 
point with reference to the legs ; and in the upper extremities the manner in 
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which the limb droops, when raised by the hand of the observer, best discrimi- 
nates stiffness from loss of power. 

Paralysis will be subsequently discussed. Stiffness leads to inquiry into 
the state of the joints, and especially as to rheumatic affections. 

As a striking contrast to these conditions, we have the involuntary jerking 
movements of chorea, and the auick, hurried, and rather tremulous actions 
of delirium tremens ; we may also observe the inconsistent proceedings of 
one completely delirious, and the perverse stupidity of the imbecile. 

J 4. The sensations of the patient have not much reference to his general 
state. They include those pertaining to temperature, of excessive heat or 
cold, feverishuess or chilliness, which sometimes contrast strangely with the 
actual temperature of the skin ; feelings of weakness, malaise, or pain ; in- 
somnia, giddiness, or headache ; shortness of breathing ; hunger, thirst, and 
their opposites ; — all the subjective phenomena, whether related in the history 
of the case, or in answer to our inquiries regarding general symptoms, serve 
to point out the direction which subsequent investigations ought to take. 
We not€ not only their actual existence at the time, but also their orevious 
occurrence in the past history of the case ; both in their bearing on tne gene- 
ral state of the patient, and in the light they may throw upon special patho- 
logical conditions, when the various organs subsequently pass under review, 
bearing in mind the sympathetic and indirect, as well as the more evident and 
more direct sensations. Sometimes they are such as we feel assured can have 
no existence in reality, and then we are led to inquire into disordered innerva- 
tion, distorted imagination, or perverted function of the brain. 

This is tlie proper period of the examination at which to in- 
quire what the patient has to complain of. We are. pr^^aring to 
enter into the investigation of the special phenomena oi disease, 
and it is a good plan to ascertain, first, in what direction the sen- 
sations of the patient point. But it must be remembered that 
every person has a tendency to express a theory of his malady, 
rather than to relate the simple facts of which his sensations have 
made him conscious ; not satisfied ^vith the knowledge that such 
and such effects have followed, he always fixes his mind on what 
he assumes to be their cause, and when asked what he has to 
complain of, his answer is commonly framed in the language of 
this theory. The French physicians have a form of question 
which seems to me very well suited to avoid this evil ; they ask, 
"Oil avez vous mal?" find it would be well to adopt something 
of the same kind among ourselves, rather to ask where is the 
complaint, than what it is. 

In making the observations which have just been detailed, it not unfre- 
quently happens that some particular or unusual condition is present, which 
has a more direct bearing upon the diagnosis of the disease ; not, let it be 
understood, as a distinctive mark, or special diagnostic sign, but as a pheno- 
menon which, in the majority of instances, has been found associated with 
only one form of disease, or at least with a comparatively small variety of 
cases. Some of these are very distinct and unmistakable, while others 
scarcely admit of description, and are only learned by repeated observation. 
Even to the most practised eye, such signs are more or less uncertain, and 
the student should never place reliance on them : they are but solitary indica- 
tions, and his object should be to acquire accurate knowledge, which is only 
to be obtained by testing conclusions drawn from one series of observations, 
by others which are as distinct from them as possible. The sources of fallacy 
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which especially affect all these special indications have been already noticed, 
and it is most essential to remember that they have no necessary or absolutely 
inseparable connection with any one single morbid state, to the exclusion of 
all others. The deeper seated the lesion in all these cases, the more liable 
arc we to fall into error. It surely needs no argument to prove that instead 
of trusting to such special signs, a systematic examination of the whole 
symptoms of the case mav not only lead to the discovery of some other dis- 
ease in addition to that which the particular sign, however truthful, may have 
indicated, but it may also point out peculiarities in the case under observation 
which a more cursory view must overlook ; and with reference to treatment, 
both of these circumstances are of much importance. A few of the indica- 
tions just referred to, are here ranfjed under the four groups, into which the 
general symptoms have been divided, several of them having been already 
incidentaUy mentioned. 

Particular indications derived from, Group I. 

a. The skin. 

a. The skin feels peculiarly thin and detached from the subcutaneous struc- 
tures in phthisis ; and to a less degree also in similar wasting diseases. 

|3. A feeling of fulness and tension exists in the eruptive fevers, amounting 
to a sense of hardness in erysipelas, and of grittiness in smallpox. 

y. The nails become clubbed and the hair falls off in tubercular disease, but 
these circumstances are not limited to such cases : in secondary syphilis 
the hair also falls, and during recovery from fever. 

6. Disease of the abdomen, especially of a tubercular character, is often 
accompanied by a dry, harsh state of skin, which is most marked in child- 
hood. 

f . The skin is remarkably moist and soft in delirium tremens. 

^. The perspirations are profuse and sour smelling in acute rheumatism, 
but this is not specifically diagnostic as has been supposed ; in some of 
the most intractable forms of the disease, the odor is peculiarly rancid 
and disagreeable. Excessive perspiration of any kind is frequently at- 
tended with an eruption of miliary sudamina. 

fj. Colliquative sweats are constant attendants on the later stages of phthisis 
and on profuse suppuration, such as lumbar abscess. 

e. Rigor, as indicated by the cutis anserina, is the common precursor of 
fever ; its recurrence at intervals, if not from the presence of ague» or its 
sudden supervention during any existing illness, is indicative of the for- 
mation of pus. 

X. The crackling feeling of emphysema, and the doughy character and pit- 
ting under pressure of anasarca, are each very characteristic. 
(See also changes of color.) 

b. The pulse. 

a. When frequent, the pulse is observed to be remarkably full in acute 
rheumatism, and generally firm in all acute inflammatory diseases. 

^. It is hard and wiry in abdominal inflammations especially. 

y. It is weak in fevers, properly so called ; either large and soft, or small 
and feeble. 

B. It is rapid and jerking in hemorrhage. 

c. It is simply hard and unyielding in old age, and in all conditions of arte- 
rial degeneration. 

f . The rapidity or shortness of the stroke is very observable as an indication 
of excitement. 

fj. Its frequency is most remarkable in acute hydrocephalus, varying with 
unappreciable causes, and generally uneven or unequal. 

e. It is still more unequal and depressed, or it is slow and labored, in cere- 
bral disease, especially where the case is marked by pressure on the brain. 

X. Irregularity or the pulse is most commonly associated with disease of 
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the heart, and, along with this, it is remarkably faint and feeble if there 

be mitral regurgitation. 
%. A hammering pulse indicates aortic regurgitation. 
fi. The pnlse becomes imperceptible in syncope and in cholera, and more or 

less faint in all conditions of collapse. 
y. It is sometimes felt only at one wrist, when disease, chiefly in the form of 

anenrism, affects the origin of the subclavian, on the opposite side. More 

rarely, this circumstance is the effect of accidental obliteration. 

c. The tongue. 

a. The thin white even layer is generally indicative of slight gastric dis- 
order. 

fi. The thicker coating, from accumulation, exists to its greatest extent in 
affections of the fauces, and less remarkably in conditions of general de- 
bility ; it has a creamy look in delirium tremens. 

y. A peculiar buff leather appearance is presented in cases of enteritis and 
hepatitis. 

6. A patchy tongue is often indicative of considerable irritation, or even 
partial inflammation of the stomach. 

i. Its yellow color is generally believed to be bilious ; a dark-brown color 
exists only in malignant fever, and in hemorrhage from the mouth. 

(. The shining and gfazed tongue, especially when chapped, is very common 
in ulceration of the bowels. 

fj. The papillae project most remarkably in scarlatina; the general surface 
being either coated or unusually red (the strawberry tongue). 

$. A less degree of projection through a thin white coating often accompa- 
nies hvsteria. 

X. Aphthae and ulcerations indicate imperfect nutrition, and tendency to 
diarrhoea. 

d. 1. The character of the stools. 

a. Motions simply watery are the characteristic of diarrhoea, and their 

opposite, of a condition of constipation. 
|3. undigested food is sometimes seen in the stools, 
y. They are of an ochrey color, as well as thin and watery, in fever. 
5. They resemble rice-water in cholera. 

f . The feces pass in scybalous lumps with blood or mucus in acute dysen- 
tery. 
^. Mucous and purulent discharges are seen in the same disease in its 

chronic form ; pure pus comes away when an internal abscess discharges 

itself by the intestinal canal. 
fj. The motions are black and pitchy when blood becomes mixed with the 

ingesta in the stomach, or upper part of the canal. 
e. They are streaked, or more or less mixed with blood of more natural 

color in hemorrhoids, and hemorrhages low down in the canal. 
*. The stools are clay-colored in deficiency of bile. 
X. They are sometimes frothy and yeast-looking, as if fermentation had 

taken the place of digestion. 
II, They may contain fluid fat, which solidifies on cooling ; this is sometimes 

connected with pancreatic disease ; or, they may contain biliary calculi, 

intestinal worms, and even calculi from the kidney. 
V. Occasionally the form of the evacuation is altered by passing through a 

strictured portion of the gut, when that is placed near its lower orifice. 

d. 2. The character of the urine. 

a. It is remarkably pale, limpid, and abundant in hysteria, but not persist- 
ently^ 80. 

^. It IS generally dark colored, with or without deposit on standing, in 
febrile states. 
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y. There is a copions deposit on cooling, when the watery portion is defi- 
cient, and mnch acid is secreted, as in acute rheumatism. 

9. It gives a red stain to the utensil in disorder of the liver, in connection' 
with the foregoing state. 

«. It presents a dark porter color in jaundice, from the presence of bile. 

f . It nas a smoky color from altered blood when acid, and a pinkish hue 
when alkaline, in hematuria, becoming quite crimson when much blood 
isjpassed. 

17. Tne conditions of albuminuria, pyuria, and diabetes, the characters of 
the sediments, and the effect of chemical reagents, will be afterwards 
noticed. 

e. 1. The appetite becomes — 

cb. Excessive in diabetes. 

0. Craving in mesenteric disease, or when intestinal worms exist. 
y. Depraved in hysteria — eating of chalk, cinders, slate-pencil, &c. 
i. Fanciful in pregnancy; expressed as longings for certain articles. 
f . It is very variously altered in dyspepsia. 

^. The name of bulimia has been applied to that condition which seems to 
consist in nothing more than extraordinary voracity. 

c. 2. Thirst 

ou Is remarkably increased in diabetes. 

0. It is very urgent in cholera, and also in a less degree in diarrhoea. 
y. Diuresis with uncommon thirst, when no sugar passes in the urine, is 
generally due to hysteria ; it is not attended with nunger. 



Particular indications from Group II. 

a. I. Emaciation seems to affect — 

a. More especially the arms and thorax in phthisis, and the face least. 
0. The lower limbs and the face in abdominal disease, 
y. It is most marked in the features in malignant disease. 

a. 2. Local increase of bulk becomes remarkable — 

tt. When the upper half of the body is anasarcous and not the lower, or 

when one limb only is oedematous. 
fi. When the head is enlarged in chronic hydrocephalus, 
y. When one side of the chest or the abdomen projects from effusion of 

fluid, or internal tumor. 

b. I. The aspect is often very significant. 

a. A delicate appearance, with long fringed eyelashes, often serves to point 

out the tubercular diathesis. 
0. The thickened alae of the nose and upper lip of scrofula are most marked 

in childhood, 
y. The pallor of anaemia is very important ; it is waxy in chlorosis, and 

pasty in disease of the kidney. 
5. A puffy appearance about the eyelids, along with ansemia, is very grene- 

rally the inaication of albuminuria. 
f . The sallow hue of the malignant disease appears to be only another form 

of anaemia. 
S. The blue color, especially of the nose and lips, in heart disease and chro- 
nic bronchitis, is equally remarkable, and forms a striking contrast to 
17. The dusky flush of^ pneumonia, or 
$. The hectic flush of phthisis. 
X. The congested features and suffused eyes of typhus are exceedingly 

characteristic. 
X. A bloated blotchy face generally indicates irregular habits of living. 
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fi. The features undergo remarkable change in erysipelas, parotitis, facial 
paralysis, &c. 

h. 2. Expression. 

a. The face is remarkably anxious in disease of the heart, and in argent 
dyspnoea, e. gf., laryngitis. 

|3. It IS at the same time pinched and contracted when there is much pain 
or suffering, especially in a vital organ. 

y. Its immobility is most remarkable in catalepsy or in states of uncon- 
sciousness, and perhaps under the influence of spasm, as in tetanus. 

5. The opposite states exist in nervousness and hysteria. 

c. The expression of the countenance is most materially altered by the 
swelling of oedema or erysipelas. (Many of its characters have direct 
reference to the brain, in treating of which they will be farther discnssed.) 

c. Alterations of color. 

a. The whiteness of the skin is remarkable in all the varieties of anaemia 
already noticed, and contrasts strongly in limbs anasarcous from albumi- 
nuria with those in which dropsy is connected with disease of the heart. 
It is also very striking in phlebitis (phlegmasia dolens). 

|3. There is a certain yellowness of tne malignant aspect, which is distin- 
guished from jaundice by the pearly lustre of the eyes. 

y. The yellowness of jaundice varies from a pale orange to a deep green- 
yellow. 

5. Kedness of skin, when local, indicates congestion ; when general, is more 
frequently due to measles or scarlatina, or simply to febrile heat. It is 
the marked characteristic of erysipelas, erythema, gout, and acute rheu- 
matism. 

E. The skin has a muddy hue in diseases of the spleen. 

(. It becomes blue in Asiatic cholera ; it is also blue in morbus cseruleus, 
and in forms of diseased heart and bronchitis. 

i;. It is livid in commencing gangrene ; and it might also sometimes be called 
livid in disease of the heart. 

e. Spots and patches of discoloration are of value in recognizing certain 
fevers, purpura and scarvy, colica pictonum, syphilis, and most cutaneous 
affections. 



From Group III. a very large number of particular indications might be 
drawn ; we shall here enumerate only the more important. 

a. Position in bed. 

a. The head is elevated chiefly in disease connected with the heart, less fre- 
ouently in diseases of the lungs. 

/3. The head is leant forward when there is pressure on the trachea. 

y. The patient may be unable to lie down from pain of the head or giddiness. 

5. Lying on the back is the position of debility; it is then combined with 
listlessness : it is also the position of paralysis, when it is combined with 
inability to alter it ; and of stiflhess and pain in acute rheumatism, when 
it is chiefly characterized by stillness. 

*. The same position is generally assumed in acute peritonitis, when it is 
combined with drawing up of the knees towards the abdomen. 

^. The patient assumes a prone position generally only in abdominal spasm 
or colic ; much more rarely in consequence of the pressure of internal 
tumor. 

j;. When fixed on one side, wo may generally assume that the breathing is 
much obstructed in the lung of that side on which he lies. When he is 
unwilling to turn to either side, it is commonly from the sense of pain 
accompanying inflammation ; pressure produces pain on the affected side, 
while turning on the opposite causes a sensation of dragging. 
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h. Posture and gait. 

a. Inability to stand depends on weakness, vertigo, or paralysis ; in the two 
former tne patient reclines, in the latter he sits. 

^. The body is bent to one side in curvature of the spine, and also in dis- 
ease of the hip. 

y. The gait is quick in excitement ; 

d. Slow in debility ; 

f . Laborious, staggering, or uneven, in diseases of the brain and paralysis. 

^. It is stiff and halting in rheumatism and disease of joints. 

17. There is constant movement in chorea. 

B. Tremor exists in nervousness, and more especially in delirium tremens ; 
it is seen in fever, sometimes with what is called floccitatio ; it also ac- 
companies severe rigor. 

X. Tonic spasm occurs in tetanus, in disease of the spinal cord, poisoning 
with strychnia, &c. When long continued, it is probably associated with 
inflammatory softening of the brain. 

X. Catalepsy is a peculiar form of tonic spasm ; cramp is its mildest mani- 
festation. 

fit. Clonic spasm occurs in epilepsy, eclampsia, chorea, and hysteria; sub- 
sultus IB also a form of clonic spasm allied to tremor. 

y. The muscular movements generally are exalted in mania and delirium, 
are diminished in idiocy and imbeciuty, are lost in .paralysis. There is a 
certain restlessness sometimes belonging to hypochondriasis, and more 
rarely to hysteria, allying them with deUrium in this external manifestation. 



Group IY., when applied as particular indications referring to disease in 
distinct organs, would include the whole of the subjective phenomena of dis- 
ease. Here we can only point out one or two which are remarkable for their 
indirect indications : — 

a. The contrast in genuine cholera between the corpse-like coldness of the 
body and the sensation of heat with which the patient is oppressed ; in 
diarrhoea there is generally chilliness. 

^. As a sensation of an opposite kind, may be mentioned the common com- 
plaint of chilliness in fever when the skin is burning hot. 

y. The sensations of the hypochondriac are opposed alike to the evidence 
of the senses and the conclusions of reason. 

B. A patient's complaint of want of sleep is almost certain to be exagger- 
ated : the report of the nurse or attendant can alone be relied on. ' 

f . The sympathetic pains form an important group. Thus pain of the right 
shoulaer may proceed from disease in the fiver ; pain of tne sacrum, from 
disease of the uterus ; of the thigh and testicle, from nephritis or neph- 
ralgia ; of the knee, from disease of the hip ; of the meatus, from stone 
in the bladder, &c. 

^. Complaints of pain are often exaggerated in persons of nervous suscep- 
tibility. 

In this enumeration let it be remembered that the circumstances 
detailed only give us hints of what we may suspect, that they 
a£brd no certainty : and I think it will be found that the physician 
who is most familiar with such indications, and who sometimes 
astonishes by the rapidity with which he arrives at a correct con- 
clusion by catching up some such clue to the disease, is very often 
grievously in error. 
6 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FEBRILE DISEASES. 

Dry. I. — General Febrile State. — Fevers — § 1. Continued Fever — 
Fpidemics — Outaneaus Spots — Subdivisions — Complications — 
§ 2. Remittent Fever — § S. Influenza — § 4. Epidemic Cholera — 
Its relation to Diarrhoea. 

DiV.II. — Eruptive Fevers — Measles — Scarlatina — Varioloid — Ery- 
sipelas. 

DiV. ni. — Intermittent Fevers. 

The object in view, is to direct the student how to proceed in 
the investigation of any case submitted to him; in such a manner 
as may naturally lead to his forming a correct judgment regard- 
ing its nature and causes. With this purpose we have directed 
attention in the preceding chapter to certain signs and symptoms 
which have especially reference to the general condition of the 

J)atient; and have endeavored to show what conclusions may be 
egitimately drawn from them when taken along with the history 
of the case. We have also inquired what the patient has to 
complain of. The next step is to take a rapid survey of the 
various organs, and also to examine more closely any one in 
which evidence is given of an abnormal state by the sensations 
of the patient, or by facts elicited in inquiring into the history 
of the case. 

A reference to the table of diseases shows, however, that there 
is a large class in which local disorder, as manifested by symp- 
toms belonging to particular organs, is only secondary and subsi- 
diary to the general disease. With regard to sucn, the most 
important facts are those which have a relation to the general 
condition; and while the examination of the various organs 
must be bv no means omitted, the evidence is chiefly negative. 
Occasionally more positive results are obtained, ana then the 
examination must be more minute. The pl$in which I would 
venture to recommend, is to bear in mind the order of arrange- 
Bient in which the organs are placed in our table of diseases, and 
to ask such general questions regarding each in succession as may 
lead to the conclusion that they are or are not in a normal state. 
We inquire whether there be neadache, giddiness, or insomnia : 
whether there be pain in the chest, cough, shortness of breathing, 
or palpitation ; sickness, flatulence, &c. The care with which this 
is aone must depend upon whether the whole history of the case 
and category of symptoms correspond to the special disease 
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wWch we are inclined to assume as their cause^or whether there 
be anything unusual or unaccounted for in the notes of these 
which have been made. 

The first point to be determined is the presence or absence of 
a febrile state. The best evidence of its existence is the combi- 
nation of general symptoms, pointed out in the early part of the 
preceding chapter, when there is also a history of a comparatively 
recent origin. When symptoms of fever are present in a case of 
longer duration, its history must be more closely investigated ; 
because, on the one hand, we may find that, Vith a certain amount 
of general or local ailment, the patient has been able to go about 
his usual avocations till within a very short period, when more 
severe illness has set in with rigors, alternate flushings, and chilli- 
ness, &c. ; or, on the other hand, we may find that the fever is 
only an aggravation of long-continued suffering, and caused by 
exhaustion supervening. 

Rigor is an important, but not an essential, element in febrile 
disturbance ; it attends on most acute diseases, but occasionally 
it is not observed. When present, it often serves to mark the 
commencement of the illness, and is therefore of value in the 
history of the case. Recurring frequently in the course of the 
attack, and described as " cold chills," it is especially character- 
istic of continued fever. In inflammations it may frequently be 
observed in a severe form at the outset, and then is more com- 
monly absent till suppuration commences, when the occurrence 
of rigor is very significant. Its periodical recurrence is the chief 
distinguishing feature of ague. 

The next point for consideration is, whether these general 
symptoms make up the whole of the disease, or whether it accom- 
panies inflammation of some particular organ ; whether (to use 
the hard words of science) the pyrexia be idiopathic or symp- 
tomatic ; and this can only be ascertained by the negative results 
obtained from examining in detail each of the various organs. 
A suspicion or guess may be formed from the circumstance, that 
when the skin is hot and drv, and the pulse feeble and frequent, 
we are more likely to have fever to deal with ; and that when the 
skin is moist, the pulse firm and less frequent, the chances are in 
favor of inflammation. Pain, when complained of, may at once 
point out the seat of the disease when inflammation is present ; 
Dut it is often absent ; and in fever the sensation is only one of 
general pain or uneasiness, ofl«n spoken of as " pains in the bones." 

Pain mnst be localized ; that which is general, in the bones or in the mus- 
cles, a feelin^^ of aching rather than pain, often accompanies fever; when the 
joints are affected and the limbs are more distinctly pamful and tender, rheu- 
matism is most probably its cause. 

The essential element of fever is so entirely bejrond the reach 
of our present means of investigation, that its diagnosis is par- 
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tially imperfect. It must be made out to the satisfection of tlie 
inquirer that no local disease exists of which febrile disturbance 
is a symptom, and that those local derangements which do exist, 
are the legitimate consequences or natural signs of the presence 
of fever poison in the blood. Hence, if any local disorder be 
present, of which pyrexia is not a symptom, that must be for the 
present set aside as not belonging to an inquiry into the causes 
of fever ; and if no local inflammation be discovered, the febrile 
state must be taken as evidence of fever simply. 

Division I. — ^Fevers. 

Fevers are divided in the table into three groups; two of which 
are characterized by well-defined symptoms common to the whole 
of each group, viz., the occurrence of cutaneous eruptions and of 
regular intermissions. The remaining group, which we take first 
into consideration, has no such common symptom, and to these 
we have applied the generic name of fevers. It comprises many 
diseases belonging to tropical regions — ^plague, yellow fever, &c. 
We shall consider those only which are more or less common in 
this country. 

§ 1. Continued Fever, — Accurate diagnostic signs, which in their 
totality give pretty sure evidence of other diseases, scarcely exist 
in fever. Cases 6,11 under our observation in which a state of 
general discomfort, with very slight febrile disturbance, lasting 
only a few days, with no disorder of any particular organ, must 
necessarily be called fever, or febricula ; at the same time it is 
quite certain that, from ignorance, or from imperfect examina- 
tion, many cases are so classed which in reality ought to be called 
by some other name. 

The history of the case may occasionally show that the indi- 
vidual has been placed in circumstances likely to engender fever ; 
the fact of a previous attack of the same sort neither increases 
nor'diminishes the probability of the present illness being fever. 
Its mode of commencement is very various ; either there have 
been in the first instance some days of weakness and depression, 
and undefined feeling of illness, followed by rigor or cold chills; 
or there has been a pretty smart shivering to begin with, followed 
by considerable heat of skin. Loss of appetite is invariable, and 
observed early; thirst is later in its occurrence; headache is 
generally an early symptom, as well as a foul tongue and quick 
pulse. 

In reviewing the general symptoms in detail, we find that the 
temperature of the skin is generally elevated, except just at the 
moment of a rigor, when it is peculiarly harsh and dry (cutis 
anserina). It has, in the majority of instances, a hot, pungent 
feeling ; but there are numerous exceptions, in which it is con- 
stantly or occasionally moist, nay, whole epidemics in which it is 
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invariably so. The pulse is always frequent. This may amount 
only to very slight acceleration, or it may reach to more than 
double its ordinary rate ; it may be more or less large, but is 
always soft and weak, and sometimes very feeble. The tongue 
is invariably furred in the commencement; subsequently, in some 
cases, it becomes peeled and chapped, having a tendency to be 
dry while fever lasts ; in other cases the fur thickens and adheres, 
especially to the centre, leaving the edges bright and red ; in the 
severer forms of the disease this coating is often brown, or even 
black, and sordes collect on the lips and teeth ; thirst is com- 
plained of in these cases while consciousness remains, and thus 
its presence or absence may be of good or evil augury, as it indi- 
cates decrease of fever or diminution of sensitive perception. 

The complications of fever as manifested in symptoms derived 
from the different regions, and the presumption they afford of its 
existence, will be referred to presently; but among the more 
direct evidences of fever we must regard the very common 
occurrence of derangement of bowels, as manifested in the diar- 
rhoea dependent on enlargement and subsequent ulceration of 
the follicular glands of the intestine. When this is the case, 
the appearance of the stools greatly aids the diagnosis. Either 
thin and ochrey ; or darker, watery, and mingled with curdy 
solids ; or even black and pitchy, from admixture with blood : 
they are always highly oflensive. Along with this there is very 
generally some tenderness in the caecal region, and a gurgling 
sensation communicated to the hand on making pressure there. 
But the circumstance that the motions are nearly natural in ap- 
pearance, and the existence of a certain amount of constipation, 
must not be taken as a proof that the disease is not fever. The 
urine is generally scanty, the appetite always lost, and the desire 
for fluids increased. 

Such are the leading symptoms of fever; their varying intensitv 
may serve as a basis for classification, and they are all of mucn 
importance in treatment; but, while no one by itself is diagnostic, 
we observe that there is some derangement oi each of those which 
are classed as general symptoms. Some are more important than 
others, but a perfectly normal state of any one must put us on 
our guard in pronouncing an opinion of the existence of fever. 

Corresponding to the variations in symptoms there are differ- 
ences in the intensity of the affection, from its slight and transient 
form, febricula, to its worst and most deadly shape, malignant 
typhus. But, while no two conditions can be more widely sepa- 
rated, it is to be remembered that there are numerous intermediate 
links in regard to severity and danger, which are so closely allied 
together, and pass by such fine transitions into each other when a 
large number of cases is examined, that no absolute line of de- 
marcation can be drawn between them. 

There are certain mode% of division, which, so far as they con- 
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cem diagnosis, must here shortly be referred to. Thus, there are 
epidemic, endemic, and ephemeral fevers. This classification 
cannot be regarded as of much practical value, as we know not 
that it corresponds to any real difierence in the ultimate nature 
of the disease. We know not whether an endemic fever may 
ever become epidemic, nor by what circumstances such a change 
of character can be produced. The only importance of these dis- 
tinctions is derived from the observation that each class presents 
for the time being certain peculiarities, and the general features 
of individual examples have a degree of resemblance to each 
other. It is indeed surprising how great a similarity all cases of 
fever have to each other for a given time and in a given place, 
and how much they differ from cases occurring at another time, 
or in another locality. 

1. Epidemic fevers, spreading probably by means of some poison suspended 
in the atmosphere, are generally oelieved to possess the property of commu- 
nication by infection ; with their specific characters the student should make 
himself acquainted by observation, as soon as possible, whensoever an epidemic 
begins to prevail. The epidemic typhus ana relapsing fevers offer good ex- 
amples of this class. 

2. Endemic, or endemial fevers, not so clearly infectious, but arising appa- 
rently from some local influence, are generally found also to present, in each 
locality, distinctive characters, which must soon be familiar to a practitioner 
in any given place. 

3. Ephemeral fevers, breaking out auite unexpectedly, in consequence most 
probably of a sudden atmospheric cnange, ana disappearing witJi the same 
rapidity, differ from the other two chiefly in their being comparatively less 
severe, and commonly marked by one prominent symptom. A very good 
example may be seen in the outbreaks of influenza. To this fever we nave 
assigned a separate place in our classification, solely because its symptoms 
are so peculiar, and its occurrence so frequent. 

Another mode of division is that obtained from the presence 
and absence of cutaneous eruption, and its special characters. K 
it be true that the same cause cannot engender a fever with, and 
one without spots, and if it be further true that the same cause 
cannot generate fevers with spots of dissimilar kinds, it is plain 
that the correct discrimination of fever spots would lead also to 
the true diagnosis of species of fevers. But this is not yet proved. 
And, at all events, the absence of spots altogether neither warrants 
the conclusion that the disease is not fever, nor that it belongs to 
a particular class of which this circumstance may be considered 
characteristic. Further, if it be true that these aifferent species 
of fevers are prone to affect special organs more than others, and 
each species a different organ, it would be a most valuable indi- 
cation in treatment; but as this is yet svbjudice, we must receive 
the probability with great caution, and only the more closely 
investigate the symptoms appertaining to each, forming our judg- 
ment of the character of the fever from their co-existence, rather 
than assuming their presence from the type of fever. 
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In a treatise on diagnosis it is obviously impossible to discuss disputed 

Soints in semeiology, and all that can be done in this place is to point oat the 
ifferent characters the spots are liable to present. In hospital practice, the 
imttent often exhibits, especially about the neck and upper part of the chest, 
a number of minute puncta of a blood-stained appearance, perfectly unaffected 
by pressure with the finger, and having more or less of a triangular shape ; 
when once observed, they can be easily recognized and distinguished. They 
are merely flea-bites, but they have this value in diagnosis, which is often 
overlooked, that the accompanying ecchymosis indicates depressed vitality. 
The true fever spots present three varieties, each of which may be mingled 
with petechise. 

1. A very copious, dusky, purplish-colored rash, which often accompanies 
epidemic typhus. A patient is found with rather a dusky color of face, de- 
pressed countenance, kstless, or even partially unconscious expression, eyes 
suffused, tongue dry and brown, with a thick crust on the centre, lips and 
teeth covered with sordes, skin dry and hot, but not pungent (the vitality 
beine so much depressed) ; his pulse is quick and weak, and his movements 
are lew and tremulous, or accompanied by subsultus. In such a case, the 
skin will very often be found covered with a mottled measly-shaped rash of a 
purplish or mulberry color, with no perceptible elevation, and of more or less 
persistence under pressure with the finger, becoming fainter, but not disap- 
pearing altogether; and, in the worst cases, passing into or mingled with 
ecchymosed spots, which are wholly unaffected by pressure. In the latter 
case, the colormg matter has actually become extra vasated as in purpura, and 
to tiiis Uie name of petechia is applied ; in the former there is merely a retar- 
dation or stoppage of dark-colored blood in the cutaneous capillaries. 

2. Perhaps m an earlier stage of the same case, or in a similar case, when 
the fever is not epidemic, this general rash is not seen ; but there are numerous 
distinct, rounded, scarcely elevated spots, not so dark, of a crimson color, 
with a similar character of persistence, not wholly disappearing under the 
finger. Occasionally one or two of these may put on a blacker color, and 
becoyie altogether persistent by ecchymosis. 

These two classes mingle with each other. 

3. A third sort of fever spots occurs in cases more commonly of an en- 
demic kind in which there is much less general depression, rarely suffusion of 
eyes or congestion of face; subsultus is less frequently seen, the movements 
may be tremulous, but there is much less apathy and listlessness. The skin 
is hot and peculiarly pungent; the pulse, more or less quick, is not so feeble ; 
the tongue, presenting at first very red edges, soon becomes peeled in the 
centre, is sometimes chapped, raw, and glossy, or, occasionally, with a dry, 
thin crust over the abraded mucous membrane— perhaps it is evenly and 
thinly coated, or has a patchv appearance, according to the condition of the 
intestinal tract ; diarrhoea is frequently present, and in such cases, when spots 
are found, they are few in number, three or four over the abdomen, rounded, 
sUghtly elevated, of a pink or rose color, and disappearing entirely under the 
finger, but returning rapidly as spon as the pressure is removed. 

These are generally of small size, but may sometimes be considerably larger 
than those already described as dusky spots ; occasionally, too, they are much 
more numerous, and the color becomes deeper ; they then assume some degree 
of persistence, but are very rarely, if ever, associated with, or transformed 
into, ecchymosis. By some mistake of nomenclature, these spots, and the 
fever they accompany, have been called typhoid (resembling typhus), because 
the symptoms oi typhus are in great measure wanting. The term tvphoid 
ought to be restricted to 83nnptom8 resembling typhus, in diseases of hetero- 
geneous type, not to homogeneous diseases with distinctive characters. 

4. Petecnial spots may occur towards the close, with no previous rash. 

5. In addition to these spots, we observe that some epiaemics are accom- 
panied hj miliary eruption, when there is copious diaphoresis; just as so often 
nappens in rheumatic fever. They have tnis general relation to the others, 
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tbat perspiration is necessary to their development, and appears to be opposed 
to the existence of trne fever spots. 

Of this classification it is most important to note that there is 
no character of disease with spots of any one of the forms noticed, 
that may not have its exact counterpart in a case where there are 
no spots at all. Future observation will probably show whether 
there be any specific virus that produces one appearance or the 
other, as, in fact, their cause is yet quite undetermined. The 
coincidence, when they are present, is of great value in diagnosis; 
for it does not appear that they are ever seen in any other con- 
dition except that which we express by the term fever. What- 
ever light may be thrown by future investigation upon their rela- 
tion to internal organs, whether the hypothesis of two distinct 
fevers be confirmed or rejected, it is quite certain, from long- 
continued observation, that ulceration of the bowels seldom goes 
along with copious cutaneous eruption; and, manifestlv, the altera- 
tion of the character of the blood in congestive typnus, with its 
dusky color of skin, and suflFiised coniunctivaB, is very different 
from that which mav be so constanUy seen as common continued 
fever, in the hospitals of all our large cities. The point at issue 
is, whether these different conditions are caused by casual modi- 
fications of the same virus, or by antecedent circumstances affect- 
ing the health of the patient, or whether they are only developed 
by two distinct fever-poisons. 

The features of these spots in extreme cases, as detailed by au- 
thors who hold the hypothesis of two distinct forms of fever, may 
be thus summed up. Typhus fever is that in which there is a 
copious mulberry-colored eruption on the extremities as well as 
on the trunk, beginning &om the fifth to the eighth day of the 
disease, when there is no diarrhoea or abdominal tenderness. The 
name typhoid fever is applied to that form which is more or less 
accompanied by diarrhoea, with abdominal tenderness and disten- 
sion, and in which there is a scanty eruption of rose-colored spots 
confined to the trunk, beginnififf irom the seventh to the twelfth 
day of the disease, and appearing, few at a time, on successive 
days. 

Another classification is derived from the prominent symptoms 
in the majority of the cases which occur simultaneously, and 
fever is spoken of as fever with head symptoms, fever with chest 
sjrmptoms, and fever with abdominal symptoms. The name in 
most common use, both in this country and abroad, in connection 
with this division, is gastric fever, or abdominal typhus ; and next 
to that, nervous fever. 

This brings us to the complications, symptomatic or simply 
concomitant of fever. The prominent feature of the disease must 
never be lost sight of, that it is not inflammatory. The blood is 
in a state of depressed, not exalted vitality. This is exhibited by 
lassitude and weakness, great in proportion to heat and dryness 
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of skin, and by feebleness of pulse, increasing in the ratio of its 
frequency ; it is a condition of asthenic pyrexia, in opposition to 
inflammatory fever, or sthenic pyrexia. - 

Local congestions occur in its course ; and in consequence of 
the irritation thus caused, a sort of inflammatory action may be 
produced. In the peritoneum there may be actual inflammation 
in consequence of ulceration or perforation of the bowel ; but 
these secondary actions are not of the elements of fever. 

a. In the head we have delirium, insomnia, unconsciousness, 
coma. That these are not due to inflammation is proved by the 
history of the case. They have been gradually developed, be- 
ginning with restlessness at night, occasional muttering at that 
time, with perfect consciousness by day ; there has been no intol- 
erance of light ; the headache is aififused and general ; the pupils 
have not been early contracted ; the symptoms have only attained 
in the later stages to their maximum, and even then they still 
continue to be much more marked at night ; they are accompanied 
by listlessness and depression, as opposed to excitement. Deaf- 
ness is a very common condition in severe cases of fever, some- 
times persisting, more or less, during the whole period of recovery. 
It would seem to be only one expression of the general obtuse- 
ness of all the senses, which is often so remarkable. 

b. In the lungs congestion almost always comes on more or less 
from position, and especially in those cases where the blood is 
most altered in character. This is not true pneumonia ; it only 
d^enerates into low inflammation in consequence of the stagna- 
tion of the blood in the pulmonary capillaries. Here, too, the 
history points out that cough and rusty sputa have not been the 
early indications of the attack, but have supervened during its 
continuance. A condition of the mucous membrane allied to 
that of the skin in fever may produce a certain amount of bron- 
chitis. This sometimes occurs early ; but it will be remarked 
that the febrile state is far greater than any that experience 
teaches us can be caused by bronchitis, however acute; in addition 
to which, the febrile state accompanying acute bronchitis, when 
it depends on an inflammatory condition of the membrane, is 
sthenic ; that of fever itself is essentially asthenic. The combina- 
tion of fever and bronchitis, bearing the name of influenza, will 
be noticed afterwards. 

c. There may be tension and tenderness of the abdomen. Here 
we have quite a different class of phenomena ; for ulceration of 
the intestines is peculiarly a concomitant of fever — not in every 
case, but in so large a number of instances as to show that the 
affection of the mucous glands of the bowel — ^which, if unchecked, 
passes into ulceration — ^is a primary morbid state in certain forms 
of this disease. In some instances it would appear that, when 
other vital organs are more severely implicated, the poison re- 
mains in a quiescent state ; and after death merely elevated pro- 
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minent patches of glands are found, while in other instances thej 
rapidly rminto a state of ulceration. Of this phenomenon it is 
still more wue than of the passive congestions already noticed, 
that subsequently, a condition of real inflammation of a low type 
occurs ; in £ax^t, ulceration is itself an action of this kind ; and as 
it extends to the other coats of the bowel, and especially the peri- 
toneal covering, the symptoms become more and more closely 
allied to abdominal inflammation. 

In its earlier stage the state of the stools shows the tendency 
to ulceration ; and afl^r a very short time slight tenderness comes 
on, which may be soonest detected in the right iliac fossa — often 
not noticed by the patient, not complained of, and not produced 
by slight handling, but shown to exist, when gentle, firm, deep 
pressure is made, by its causing a pinching of the features, and 
transient expression of anxiety, accompanied by a gurgling sensa* 
tion. Subsequently great tympanitic distension occurs from loss 
of muscular contractility, which is an evidence of more decided 
inflammatory action; and this may pass, bv almost imnoticed 
gradation, into peritonitis, or may end in sudden rupture and ex- 
travasation of the bowel contents. The tongue, as already noticed, 
shows in such circumstances a tendency to peel, especially along 
the centre ; it becomes red and shining, orlen dry at the same 
time, and subsequently, chapped, aphthous, ulcerated. 

It would appear that this state of tongue is sometimes unaccompanied by 
other general symptoms of ulceration of the bowels, and is not always present 
when we believe ulceration to be going on. It seems to depend on a general 
cause, affecting most commonly the whole mucous tract, at least as far as the 
ilio^secal valve, but sometimes more limited and local .The one condition is 
not to be presumed to be derived from the other. 

The feces in this condition are thin, watery, curdy ; sometimes 
of an ochrey color, often very dark, and occasionally pitchy, from 
the presence of blood derived from an ulcerated surface ; always 
fetid and offensive. When consistent or natural in appearance, 
we may be sure that ulceration is not going on. 

d. In addition to the severe kinds of bowel ailment accom- 
panying one of the more intense and well-marked forms of fever, 
an allied condition is found in milder cases, or what may be 
termed febricula, consisting of irritation of the mucous membrane, 
which may show itself in sore throat, or in gastric pain and .ten- 
derness, or in diarrhoea. In all these conditions the distinction 
to be drawn between local disorder per se, and such disorder 
arising out of, and accompanying a general state, must be arrived 
at simply on the principles already pointed out — first, febrile 
disturbance, out of all proportion to the local disorder ; second, 
its character being asthenic, as opposed to inflammatory fever. 

The character of the fevers of the present day most unques- 
tionably tends towards debility ; and we rarely find a pulse that 
has even any degree of hardness, never one that suggests the 
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propriety of bleeding ; the powers of life are wholly prostrated, 
the nervous centres are partially insensible to impressions from 
without, are unable to exert steady muscular movement by ener- 
getic stimulus from within. But, if we trust the observation of 
men of judgment and experience who have preceded us, it was 
not always so ; and at some future period the disease may again 
put on a more inflammatory character. 

The bowel complication so often seen has been a subject of considerable 
controversy of late years, with reference to the question of what circnmstances 
determine its presence or absence. By the Vienna school it is asserted, that 
a tjphoos element exists which finds its outlet either by this or by other 
cWnnels; and, it is believed that, when typhous pneumonia or bronchitis 
exists, typhous exudation in the intestinal glands is more commonly absent. 
The French school, to whom we owe the name of typhoid, assumes the exist- 
ence of two distinct diseases, as represented by typhus and typhoid fevers. 
To this has been added the distinction of fever spots already alluded to, which 
are supposed to be diagnostic of each. 

These subjects afford scope for the observation of the student, and, ere 
lon^, will probably be definitively settled. For the present, I would warn him 
against placing unjustifiable confidence in any theory, and remind him that 
the question of importance in regard to the immediate treatment of any case 
is not which theory he shall adopt, but what phenomena are actually present, 
and how he may best meet them by suitable treatment ; whether tnere be 
congestion of the lungs, or ulceration of the bowels, not whether he has got 
typhus or typhoid fever to deal with. 

All the complications alluded to are apt to be overlooked or forgotten in 
the consideration of the existence of fever, and yet they are each of greater or 
less importance in treatment. And again, while exact knowled^ of their 
true character is essential in arriving at the very important negative conclu- 
sion, that inflammation of some particular organ does not exist, their very 
Sresence becomes an additional corroboration of the belief, that we have to 
o with a case of coivtinued fever. 

Under the general head of fever there are also classed, in the 
table of diseases, remittents, influenza, and epidemic cholera. 

§ 2. The name of remittent fever is applied to a disease peculiar 
to warm climates. It is now very generally believed to be only 
typhus as modified by atmospheric influences and the condition 
of the nervous and sanguiferous systems of Europeans residing 
in tropical latitudes. It is unnecessary to enter on this subject in 
addressing students in this coimtrv. The same analogy holds 
with reference to the only fever oi this type ever seen among 
ourselves — ^infantile remittent. 

The excitable frame of childhood portrays more vividly the 
exacerbations and remissions which, even m adult age, are in 
greater or less degree observable in a case of continued fever ; 
and in them the remission becomes so marked, that for a time 
the disease seems almost to be gone. In truth, the prominence 
of this one symptom is no sufficient reason for separating this 
disease from the endemic fever of adults ; and there is nothing to 
show that infantile remittent may not arise even from the infec- 
tion of typhus. The great question in diagnosis iS; how to dis* 
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tinguish this, generally one of the more unimportant diseases of 
infancy, from the much more dangerous malady known as acute 
hydrocephalus. The same rule must be followed as in the study 
of continued fever in adults ; our conclusion must rest more on 
negative than on positive evidence. We have positive evidence 
of an acute febrile disease ; we seek for negative evidence that 
there is not inflammation of the head, the chest, or the abdomen. 
The investigation of these points will occupy our attention at a 
future period ; and in the consideration of acute hydrocephalus 
reference will be made to the points of resemblance and difier- 
ence, in so far as they can throw light upon the discrimination 
of these two diseases, which are unfortunately often mistaken for 
each other. 

§ 3. Influenza, — This disorder is characterized by an irritation 
or inflammatory condition of the mucous membrane of the lungs, 
implicating also that of the nares and the conjunctivaa; but, super- 
added to this, and constituting its essential feature, is the lassitude 
and exhaustion of fever. A common catarrh, or an attack of 
bronchitis, it is now the fashion to call influenza. In scientific 
diagnosis they ought to be distinguished ; still, cases must occur 
in which these different diseases so merge into each other, as to 
render it diflScult, or even impossible. Thus, in an enfeebled 
constitution the least disturbance may provoke symptoms of 
general derangement, with fever of an asthenic type, closely allied 
to influenza ; exactly as more severe disease may in the same 
constitutions cause typhoid symptoms, or symptoms resembling 
typhus. The determination will be much aided by observing 
whether the attack occur as a solitary instance, or whether similar 
cases are numerous at the same time. 

It is noDecessary to enter much into detail, with regard to the history and 
the symptoms. Whatever is true of common continued fever in its milder 
form, is likely to be true of this disorder, bearing in mind the great distinc- 
tion, that in the one the mucous membrane of the bowels is the subject of a 
peculiar afifection, and in the other the mucous membrane of the lungs is the 
principal seat of morbid action. The history points out its recent commence- 
ment, even when supervening upon previous ailment. The general symptoms 
indicate a febrile state ; the aspect of the patient is more or less depressed ; 
his sensations lead him to complain of a sense of lassitude and general dis- 
comfort,* and of cough, tightness of chest, &c., such as are usually present in 
catarrhal affection. The chest symptoms are those of acute bronchitis. 

Influenza differs from continued fever with superadded bronchitis, chiefly 
in the greater prominence of the symptoms of irntation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the lungs, and the affection of the nose and eyes, as well as in the 
comparatively milder character of the fever; but this is often only a question 
of degree. 

§ 4. Epidemic Cholera, — This frightful disorder, which has come 
to us from the tropics, and has visited us so frequently of late 
years, is classed among the fevers, chiefly on account of the in- 
creasing conviction that it is one of the acute blood diseases, and 
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the evident febrile reaction after recovery from the stage of col- 
lapse. It must be admitted, however, that in very many instances 
the fever, as such, is very slight in intensity, as compared with 
the previous depression ; in others it is a formidable event, and 
not unfrequently the cause of the fatal termination. One cha- 
racteristic, which must not be lost sight of, is its epidemic 
influence; though we cannot exactly trace the manner of its 
propagation, it clearly follows the general laws of all epidemics 
— such, for example, as typhus, the commonest and best known 
of those of this country. 

The history of the case may ultimately be the means of our 
learning its mode of propagation, as it has already served to 
determine that its cause is not simply an atmospheric influence 
floating about over our heads. In diagnosis it is of little service, 
except so fer as it may preserve us from paying too much regard 
to the presence of collapse, as indicating cholera, when there is 
any other antecedent cause of exhaustion. Collapse is, in reality, 
only an accident, which may coexist with any condition of extreme 
depression — e.g., the colliquative diarrhoea of phthisis. 

The general symptoms in the commencement of cholera are 
very different from those commonly seen in fever. The skin is 
cola and clammy ; the pulse feeble and not frequent ; the tongue 
cold, moist, and not much coated ; the stools remarkably copious, 
pale, and free from odor ; the urine suppressed ; there is almost 
always severe vomiting; and the excessive thirst is such as 
naturally results from the enormous discharges from the whole 
of the alimentary canal. As the disease proceeds to collapse, 
the symptoms increase in intensity, the coldness of the skin and 
its blueness or lividity become most striking ; the pulse imper- 
ceptible ; and the stools and vomit assume the characters of a 
thin, colorless fluid, resembling rice water. In reaction the skin 
sometimes remains cold for several days, and is, perhaps, never 
hot and dry, as in ordinary fever; the tongue becomes more 
ooated; the pulse slowly returns, and is frequent and feeble; 
the diarrhoea ceases; thirst abates; and in favorable cases the 
urine, at first scanty and albuminous, is gradually restored to its 
normal condition. When this secretion is not re-established 
soon after reaction commences, the issue will probably be un- 
favorable. 

The aspect of the patient is depressed, and the expression list- 
less, and there is a remarkable appearance about the eyes, which, 
during the existence of epidemic cholera, has ofl«n served to warn 
myself and others that an attack of diarrhoea would proceed to 
the more fully developed disease. It is hard to describe in words; 
but consists of hoUowness of the orbits and sinking of the eye, 
with a leaden color around, and a listlessness of expression. The 
color of the skin first assumes an earthy hue, subsequently pass- 
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ing into complete lividity, whicli lafets, especially on the hands, 
during the greater part of the stage of reaction. 

The patient makes little complaint of pain, except that depend- 
ent on cramps. By some the occurrence of cramp is regarded as 
the symptom which distinguishes cholera from simple vomiting 
and purging ; it is simply an accident ; a very common one truly, 
but one which may not occur in real cholera, and may be pre- 
sent when the case is unequivocally not cholera. There is no 
complaint of nausea, though the constant and urgent vomiting 
can scarcely be supposed to exist without it ; there is also no 
complaint of pain with the purging ; the sensations^o doubt are 
blunted ; but this painlessness is an important feature in the case, 
and it may even excite surprise on the part of the patient him- 
self, that such enormous discharges take place from the stomach 
and bowels, when he has so little feeling of internal derangement. 
In the beginning of an attack, the existence of diarrhoea without 
pain or griping, will cause the medical attendant to be on the 
alert; but, unfortunately, it has just the opposite effect with the 

Eatient, who cannot fancy that anything is seriously wrong when 
e has so little fueling of discomfort. Another remarkable fea- 
ture is the sensation of burning heat and oppression so often 
complained of, while the skin is cold and corpse-like; the patient 
obstinately resists every attempt to raise the temperature by arti- 
ficial means, and, in the restlessness of the disease, throws off the 
warm blankets in which he is wrapped. 

Among particular symptoms are ranked the change of the natural sound of 
the voice into a hoarse wnisper, the vox choleraica : and the circumstance of 
the tongue and the breath being sensibly cold to the hand of the observer. 
These facts may be interesting in any particular case, but, as they belong to 
the accidents of the disease, uiey must not be elevated into diagnostic symp- 
toms. 

The mental faculties are not obscured till an advanced period, when the 
pupils become contracted, the brain oppressed, and the patient comatose. 
Frior to this, there is only a condition oi restlessness of body and inactivity 
of mind. 

During the existence of an epidemic of cholera there can be no difficulty 
in classifying the cases which present well-developed features of the disease ; 
but its march is attended by coincident diarrhoea, and there is in reality no 
definite boundary between the one and the other. Every link is filled up by 
cases of varving intensity, from the very worst of cholera to the mildest of 
diarrhoea. The indications by which we are guided, the characters of the 
evacuations, the existence of collapse, and the suppression of urine, are not 
directly connected with the essence of the disease, and do not show where 
the line is to be drawn. Hence it is that one observer records a smaller 
mortality than another, because he includes a larger class of cases ; and that 
the same treatment appears to be followed by such varying success in different 
hands. 

We have found the same obscurity in attempting to discriminate different 
classes of fever. But, while we cannot yet feel certain whether they arise 
from the same or from different causes, we have this remarkable difference 
between Asiatic cholera and sporadic or English cholera, that the one travels 
to us from the tropics, and never takes its rise in temperate climates, while the 
other occurs every year among ourselves. On the other hand, just as during 
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tbe presence of an epidemic of typhus, there is extreme difficnity in distin- 
gnishing cases dependent on the epidemic influence from those naturally 
springing from enaemiaJ causes, which might have equally occurred during 
its absence ; so during an epidemic of cholera, there is often much difficulty 
in recognizing a case of smiply severe diarrhoea. In the one case or the 
other the distinction is only based on the totality of the symptoms, placing it 
rather under one denomination than the other ; and until we know something 
more of the real nature of the disease, we must not forget to give its due 
weight to the d priori argument of its universality and its transmission from 
one place or person to another. In my own experience I have found that, 
when attention has been given to this point, distinctive characters have been 
observed which would otherwise have escaped notice. 

Division n. — Eruptive Fevers. 

TMs class includes in our table of diseases four distinct forms : 
1, measles; 2, scarlatina; 3, varioloid eruptions; 4, erysipelas. 

There may be much diflSculty in deciding whether a case pre- 
senting itself with the general characters of fever, may not termi- 
nate in some cutaneous eruption. 

The probability is to be learned from the chances of exposure 
to infection, and also, in some measure, from the suddenness of 
the attack. The appearance of the eruption soon determines the 
point, and often has shown itself before the amount of febrile dis- 
turbance has been such as to call for medical aid. It is of im- 
portance to avoid mistakes in such matters, because an early isola- 
tion of the sufferer may prevent the spread of the malady to other 
members of the family, and blame, greatly disproportioned to the. 
extent of the oversight, is always awarded to the attendant who 
has not foreseen the possibility of the occurrence. 

In case of a sudden attack:, the age of the patient has some 
bearing on the possibility of eruptive fever, because so large a 
proportion of these cases occur in early life. Inquiry ought to 
DC made whether the patient has previously suffered from measles 
or scarlatina, or is protected from smallpox by vaccination. 

Children suffer more frequently from most of these fevers than adults. An 
attack of measles is rare after puberty because so few persons pass through 
the period of childhood without suffering from this disoraer, and its recurrence 
is not a common event. The liability to scarlatina seems to be very greatlv 
diminished in adult a^. Unvaccinated children are especially liable to small- 
pox, if at all exposed to its contagion ; after vaccination, the liability again 
increases as age advances, from twelve or fifteen up to twentv-five or thirty. 
Both in the modified and unmodified forms, a first attack oi smallpox may 
occur at any period of life, but is very much less common after the age of 
thirty. Second attacks of all these diseases are unusual, but exceptions are 
sometimes met with. Erysipelas, on the other hand, is not a disease of child- 
hood, and does not in any way guard the system against a second attack. 

The period of the illness, when the case is first seen, greatly 
aids in determining whether it may be one of eruptive fever or 
not; for, after thre^ or four days, the chances of scarlatina or 
smallpox are almost gone — ^the eruption of measles is sometimes 
deferred to the sixth day of the fever; but these are the extremes, 
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as the eruption is generally seen earlier. Definite rules are laid 
down in books ; but these will be found in practice to be very 
frequently deviated from, if the history given by the friends or 
the patient himself be true.' 

In the preliminary stage, the general symptoms are such as 
indicate a more active or sthenic type of fever than those which 
are not attended with cutaneous eruption : the skin is hot, and the 
pulse firm, and there is less of lassitude and depression. Cases of 
simple continued fever sometimes present similar symptoms in 
the early stage, and this may be accompanied by some general 
redness of the skin which is then apt to be regarded as the pre- 
cursor of eruptive fever ; it is, so far as we know, only accidental, 
and the progress of the case can alone determine its nature.^ On 
the other hand, in some of the very worst forms of scarlet fever, 
the general symptoms put on a typhoid type; and then the cuta- 
neous eruption is scanty, or may be even altogether absent; the 
depression is great, and the whole system seems overpowered by 
the poison. Less frequently, an analogous condition is met with 
in smallpox, with this difference, that the cutaneous eruption is 
excessive in the early stage, but the constitution of the patient 
has not power fully to develop it; when 'antecedent blood-disease 
leads in such cases to the formation of petechiae, the diagnosis is 
very obscure. Suppression of measles seems to have more to do 
with the coexistence of internal inflammation than with the power 
of the miasmatic poison. 

The period of incubation, as it is called, has no distinct charac- 
ters. During the incursion of the fever, before any cutaneous 
eruption has appeared, there are certain indications which, more 
or less definitely, point to what is about to occur — 1. In measles, 
it is attended with coryza. 2. In scarlatina, there is sore throat, 
and the appearance of the tongue is peculiar. 8. In varioloid 
eruptions, pain in the back is present. 4. Erysipelas is not 
marked by any special prodromata ; there is a general sense of 
malaise, sometimes sore throat, and, not unfrequently, a dull, 
aching pain, or pricking sensation, in the part that is to be at- 
tacked. 

1. Coryza belongs also both to common catarrh and to influenza. In the 
former there is much less fever ; in the latter, if the fever be e({ual, there is 
much more depression. The affection of the mucous membrane m measles, is 
marked by injection of the conjunctivae ; in catarrh and influenza it is more 
confined to the throat and bronchi. I have felt for a moment perplexed by 
the effects of a fit of crying in a young person with slight febrile disturbance, 
and the hint may be useful to others. 

2. The sore throat of scarlatina is characterized by diffuse redness of the 
fauces, without tumefaction to any extent in the first instance. That which 
sometimes accompanies simple fever presents less difi'use redness ; in quinsy 
it is always associated with much swelling. In all of these the distinctions 
derived from febrile symptoms are to be viewed in connection with the local 
state ; when the characters of scarlet fever most nearly approach to typhus 
the redness is most marked, and it has a livid hue; in quinsy, when the 
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swelling is so sliprbt as to cause any doubt, the febrile state is scarcely appre- 
ciable. The sodden tongue of quinsy has always but little analogy to that of 
fever. 

In a well-marked case of scarlatina, there are generally to be seen on the 
tongue a number of round elevated papillae, which, in the early stage, protrude 
through a white fur, giving it a dotted appearance, and at a later period stand 
out from the smooth red surface, producmg what is generally spoken of as 
the " strawberry" tongue. This appearance cannot serve for the diagnosis of 
doubtful cases, except, perhaps, in a retrospective view. 

3. llie pain of the back in variolous attacks is sometimes most remarkable. 
It is more intense than any similar condition observed in ordinary fever, in 
which pains in the limbs generally are sure to accompany any local pain in 
the bacK, and depression is observed rather than excitement ; the fever ex- 
isting prior to the eruption of smallpox, when pain in the back is felt, is usu- 
ally of an active form. A distinction between this local pain and that of 
lumbago, in the general acceptation of the term, may be drawn from its posi- 
tion : the latter affects the muscles at the side of the spine, and is, conse- 
quently, much aggravated by movement ; the former is more central in situa- 
tion and is less affected by change of posture. The subject of nephritis will 
occupy us at a later period. Other causes of pain in the back are not attended 
with symptoms of fever. 

Eruptive fevers vary very greatly in intensity prior to the 
appearance of the cutaneous affection ; and it fortunately happens 
that, when the fever is most severe, the local indications just 
mentioned are most striking. In slight cases, where the prac- 
titioner is most likely to be thrown off his guard, he is seldom 
called till the appearance of the eruption leaves no room for 
hesitation as to the cause of the attack. 

The eruptions present certain distinct forms, which, in their 
full development, become the basis of distinction between these 
diseases, as they also separate them widely from other forms of 
fever. Their characters are. however, occasionally so obscure, 
that, notwithstanding all the aid derived from antecedent and 
consequent symptoms, cases do occur which are not free from 
ambiguity. The principal features are the following : — 

1. Measles. — The eruption consists of a mottled redness, which 
appears in the form of numerous rose-colored spots, papular, very 
slightly elevated, and grouped in crescentic patches ; the eleva- 
tion scarcely perceptible to the touch, and without any sensation 
of hardness. It is first observed about the back and loins, and 
subsequently spreads until it covers the whole body, in most 
instances. 

2. Scarlatina. — ^Here we find a diffused redness, of more or less 
brilliancy, especially affecting the front of the neck, spreading 
down on the chest, and also appearing at the bend of the elbow 
and on the legs, where, sometimes, it is more extended and gene- 
ral than on the upper part of the body. It commonly begins 
with the neck, ana assumes the form of minute points of redness, 
which are in no way elevated, and rapidly coalesce. There is no 
feeling of hardness or appearance of boundary line, though the 

6 
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eruption be of limited extent; it scarcely ever covers the whole 
surface, like measles. 

8. Varioloid Eruptio'hs generally first appear on the face, pre- 
ceded by patches of redness which have a hard, gritty feeling to 
the finger ; upon these patches minute vesicles, more or less 
numerous, form ; some, or all of them, acquire gradually a larger 
size, become filled with lymph, which passes quickly into pus, 
and are marked by a distinct depression in the centre. In modi- 
fied smallpox, after vaccination, the eruption mav be very scanty 
indeed — ^may, perhaps, only show itself on the cnest — and few or 
none of the vesicles ever enlarge to the appearance of variolous 
pustules. 

4. Erysipelas — a diffused redness, confined to a particular 
locality, with considerable tumefection, and a sensation of super- 
ficial hardness, appearing much more commonly about the head 
and face than elsewhere. In deep-seated cellular inflammation 
there may be the same dififiise redness and tumefaction, but the 
sensation, on touching it, is rather that of tension than hardness: 
in the one, the skin itself is thickened by infiltration; in the 
other, the redness is only sympathetic, and the tension comes 
from the infiltration of the deeper lying structures, just as hap- 
pens in the redness over a joint affected by acute rheumatism. 

The decree of similarity which they present has led to cellular inflammation 
being called phlegmonous erysipelas; it has none of the characters of an 
idiopathic fever, which have led to our placing erysipelas among the eruptive 
fevers. It is referred, along with the remaining acute exanthemata, roseola, 
urticaria, erythema, and eczema, to the division of diseases pertaining to the 
skin and cellular tissue. This classification seems objectionable, inasmuch as 
all of these are dependent on constitutional states ; but in the present state 
of our knowledge we must be content with such an imperfect arrangement. 
Any evidence of fever which these cases present only proves it to be of a 
secondary character, and they do not differ in having a constitutional origin 
from other skin diseases, which must be classed according to their prominent 
symptoms, not according to their essential elements. 

Tne more prominent complications of these several disorders have their 
uses in diagnosis, and therefore deserve enumeration. 

1. Of measles — obstinate bronchitis, which often runs on to the deposition 
of miliary tubercle throughout the lungs. 

2. Of scarlatina — suppressed action of the kidney, albuminous urine, dropsy. 

3. Of smallpox — pleurisy, or pleuro-pneumonia. 

4. Of erysipelas, especially m dissipated habits — head symptoms, very 
analogous to aelirium tremens. It does not appear that these are necessarily 
inflammatory, but they may be produced by meningitis, which is probably 
erysipelatous in its nature. (See Chap. XII. Div. I., Mental Functions. 3 4, 
Delirium.) 

Division m. — ^Intermittent Fevers. 

The great distinction of this class of fevers is their perfect in- 
termission. All fevers are liable to exacerbations ; and the remis- 
sions were considered in former times, no less essential than any 
of the other symptoms, such as hot skin, quick pulse, &c. They 
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are pow regarded rather as accidental, and dependent on extrane- 
ous causes, than as belonging to the necessary effects of the fever 
itself, when it comes under any of the cl^tsses already enumerated. 
But when complete intermission occurs, and when the patient for 
a long time feels tolerably well during the interval, the type of 
fever is wholly different. The history is, therefore, one of the 
most important guides to diagnosis. If a patient be seen just as 
the cola stage is passing away and the not one commencing, 
daring the first paroxysm, or if he have not sufficient intelligence 
to have marked* the succession of its stages in a previous one, 
there is nothing to distinguish it from simple fever. The cold 
stage is more marked, and the heat of skin is out of proportion 
to the duration of the attack, and to the appearance of the 
tongue; but this is not sufficient to distinguish it from the incur- 
sion of eruptive fever, or of some inflammation, until profuse 
perspiration follows and the complete intermission arrives. The 
absence of the special indications already pointed out, and of 
local pain, probably contradict such an idea ; and we then inquire 
into tne possible causes of the attack, and especially the exposure 
to local malaria in ague districts. 

The rigor is generally intense, and the perspiration profuse — 
such, indeed, as are never met with except in deep-seated suppu- 
ration ; and if there be no history of any serious derangement of 
health, which would of necessity accompany previously existing 
disease of any internal organ, there need be little doubt of the 
nature of the case. These symptoms are soon followed by com- 
plete intermission ; and, finally, the recurrence of the attack:, after 
a longer or shorter interval, makes up the entire history of the 
disease. 

The completeness of the intermission, the disappearance of 
everything like fever in these cases, deserves especial observa- 
tion ; because it forms the most trustworthy evidence of the true 
nature of the disease. Delusive hopes, and perhaps mischievous 
treatment, are not unfrequently based upon intermissions which 
have an appearance of regularity, but are incomplete in other 
characters. The intermittents of the tropics do not so invariably 
follow this description ; but in this country, except the patient be 
worn down by oft-repeated paroxysms, I think it extremely dan- 
gerous in diagnosis to admit that any fever belongs to this class, 
simply because the remissions assume some regularity of type. 
The paroxysms in ague may recur at nearly the same time next 
day, when it is called quotidian ; on the third day, tertian ; or on 
the fourth day, quartan. These are all regular intermittents; and 
an approach to regularity in the period of recurrence is the rule 
in the greater nimiber of cases. Occasionally an appearance of 
irregularity is produced by anticipation or postponement of the 
paroxysm ; the former in the commencement, the latter in the 
decline of the disease : the rigor begins half an hour or an hour 
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earlier or later on each recurrence. Another cause of an appear- 
ance of irregularity is the existence of what is called double-ter- 
tian : the paroxysms on the first and third day begin at the same 
hour, but on the second day the rigor comes on at some different 
period; and this is again repeated on the fourth day: it thus 
simulates an irregular quotidian. The curative treatment is now 
so quick and efficacious in the early period, that opportunities are 
seldom offered in this country of studying such phenomena. 

Sometimes the paroxysms recur at such irregular intervals, 
that the disease must simply be called an irregular intermittent. 
These cases are rare ; and when they supervene on previous dis- 
order, the possibility of deep-seated suppuration must be con- 
sidered and the judgment held in suspense, until their distinct 
recurrence on one or two occasions, and the condition of compa- 
rative health and freedom from disorder during the intermission, 
relieve the mind from such an apprehension. On the other hand, 
when serious derangement of health has preceded the first shiver- 
ing, irregular paroxysms are most probably caused by suppura- 
tion; and when the patient continues ill during the intervals, this 
probability amounts almost to certainty, even when we cannot 
make out its exact seat. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

BHKUMATISM AND GOUT. 

§ 1. AciUe Rheumatism — Phenomena — Obscure Cases — CompUca- 
tions — § 2. Subacute Rheumxitism — Fibrous — Synovial — Com- 
plications — § 3. Muscular Rheumatism — § 4. Chronic Rheuma- 
tism — simulated by Neuralgia — by Disease of Joints — § 5. Oout 
— § 6. Rheumatic Gout — Obscure Nature — Duration, 

It has been already noticed that the objective phenomena 
grouped under position or posture have a direct bearing on the 
diagnosis of rheumatic affections. In general terms the indica- 
tion is derived from the limited movement of certain joints, 
either in consequence of the pain produced bv motion, or of the 
fitiflhess arising from alteration of texture. Along with this we 
may observe swelling, thickness, or distortion, more or less marked 
in different cases. 

The history is simply comprised in an account of pain, of 
longer or shorter duration, with or without the coincidence of 
general febrile disturbance; and in some cases the swelling of the 
joint is more spoken of than its painfulness. The complaint on 
the part of the patient, that he is suffering from rheumatism, is 
very liable to mislead the medical attendant — ^no expression is in 
more common use, and none more open to fallacy : the much- 
abused term, "inflammation," is not more false in its application. 
The student should be especially careful to resolVe all such state- 
ments by further inquiry into their true and simple meaning ; and 
"rheumatism," in the majority of cases, is no more than an asser- 
tion of the existence of pain. Another source of fallacy connected 
with the patient's description is, that he speaks of having "lost 
the use of his limb," when its immobility is due to pain or to 
stiflBiess of the joint, as well as when it is caused by paralysis. 
Handling the limb is the most effectual mode of discriminating 
these three conditions. 

The history of the case may be also available for distinguishing 
between the various affections embraced imder the head of rheu- 
matism, as it points out the severity of the sufferings and the 
duration of the attack, its limitation to one limb, or its transference 
to others. We should never omit to inquire whether there have 
been any previous attack of a similar character ; both because of 
the bearing this has on disease of the heart, and also because the 
characters of the affection are apt to be less pronounced in pro- 
portion to the frequency of their repetition. 
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§ 1. Acute Eheumatism. — The general symptoms indicate the 
presence of a febrile or inflammatory disorder : the sensations of 
the pajient refer especially to the existence of pain. Our next 
step is to ascertain its locality — ^whether felt in the limbs, and 
spoken of as "pains in the bones," so common in fever; or in 
some defined situation, as the eflfect of simple inflammation : or 
"whether confined to the joints themselves. If the patient^ in his 
description, follow it from one joint to another — tne ankles, the 
knees, the hips, the wrists, elbows, and shoulders — we may be 
sure that the disease is acute rheumatism. 

In this form, the pain is severe — not coming in twinges, nor 
accompanied by startings (muscular spasm) — but continuous, 
aggravated by motion, and intolerant of pressure ; sometimes so 
intense, that the weight of the bedclothes cannot be borne : every 

Sosture alike uneasy, the patient would fain alter it, but that the 
read of increased suffering in the attempt commonly restrains 
him. Flying from one limb to another, or affecting all nearly 
alike, the wrists and ankles are more especially prone to suffer in 
acute rheumatism; and these joints are commonly tumid and ex- 
tremely tender, and marked by a superficial erythematous blush. 
Along with these evidences of general disturbance and local 
suffering, the profuse perspiration, of a peculiar odor, distin- 
guishes it, in a most unmistakable manner, in its severer forms. 
But the student must remember that sour-smelling perspiration, 
though very constant in this disease, will certainlymislead him 
if the more essential indications be overlooked. This acid odor 
has sometimes a certain rancidity combined with it, which, when 
present, is perhaps more diamostic : in all cases, however, solitary 
signs are not trustworthy. The urine is usually more remarkably 
acid, and loaded with lateritious sediment, in this than in most 
other febrile disorders. 

Fever may run high, the tongne be foul, and the pulse quick, and the local 
indications of pain and swelling be very slight at the time of observation. 
This may be caused by various circumstances. 

a. The case may be one of continued fever, with slight rheumatism super- 
added. The pain will at no time have been intense, the limbs never having 
been renderea motionless from suffering ; the febrile symptoms present some- 
what of an asthenic type ; the pulse is weak as well as quick, ana perspiration 
IB less common. In acute rheumatism, it may be remarked that the general 
symptoms of A febrile state differ in many important respects from those of 
continued fever, as they indicate a certain amount of inflammatory action ; on 
the other hand, they form a striking contrast to most of the sthenic inflam- 
mations in the presence of excessive perspiration. 

b. In children, when evidence of the disease being acute is not wanting, the 
local affection may be comparatively slight, the joints, perhaps, never tumid 
or red, the patient tossing about in bed in such a way as to lead us to doubt 
whether there be any real inflammation of either ligaments or synovial mem- 
branes. Yet serious mischief ma^ result by inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of the heart or the pericardium. In forming a diagnosis in such cases, 
it is also to be remembered that children are not conscious that perfect still- 
ness will best remedy their sufferings, and the internal inflammation may 
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prevent any external development of the disease. The continned or remit- 
tent fever of childhood is never accompanied by local pain, and, therefore, 
when pain in the limbs is observed as a concomitant of a febrile state, rheu- 
matic affection is at least to be suspected. * 

c. Not merely in childhood, but also among adults, the occurrence of severe 
internal inflammation will often abolish the signs of local affection of the 
joints; and here we shall derive most aid from a careful inquiry into the 
patient's previous state. In comparatively rare instances, the external signs 
of the disease only follow after the subsidence of some internal inflammation. 
These occurrences are most particularly associated with pericarditis; but 
endocarditis and pleurisy may also become causes of obscurity in febrile con- 
ditions connected with rneumatism. 

There is really little practical difficulty in recognizing a case of acute rheu- 
matism ; we have only to distinguish it from gout, and n*om the inflammation 
of the joints attending on secondary deposit; and their dia^osis must be 
more fully considered in subsequent sections. A first attack is generally the 
best defined : the patient is probably under thirty ; the redness of the skin 
confined to the part immediately over the joint, the pain and tenderness out 
of all proportion to the aspect of inflammation, and various joints suffering 
simultaneously. In any other than a first attack, the history of the former 
seizure may prove that to have been gout, and will naturally lead us to sus- 
pect that this, thouffh less defined, is probably gout too. The previous occur- 
rence of either renders it probable that the present illness is not connected 
with purulent contamination of the blood. The history, again, of its com- 
mencement and progress, in gout or rheumatism, differs from that usually 
obtained in a case of pyaemia : in the latter, there is some existing suppura- 
tion or inflammation of veins or absorbents, which was, perhaps, recognized 
lone before inflammation attacked the joints ; and we are thus prepared to 
look for its occurrence ; sometimes, however, the process is a very rapid one, 
and the attack exceedingly like acute rheumatism to the inexperiencea. One 
or two points aid very much in the discrimination, as they are connected with 
the essential nature of the disease. The inflammation round the joint is more 
erysipelatous in appearance, and is combined with oedema, and the pain is 
less severe; other parts, at a distance from any joint, are similarly affected; 
or there may be innammation about the eyelids, soreness of throat, &c. : the 
fever is adynamic, and the patient depressed ; the inflammation constantly 
passes on to suppuration — wnich never happens in acute rheumatism. 

Delirium is occasionally associated with acute rheumatism, and we may 
satisfy ourselves, in the majority of cases, that it is not due to inflammation 
of the brain, but merely an evidence of deterioration of blood, or of labored 
circulation, consequent upon inflammation of the heart. It can only cause 
anxiety when the disease has' suddenly receded from the joints, and has not 
affected the heart ; because, as will be shown when speaking of delirium, we 
may then possibly have metastasis to the brain. In the chest are to be found 
the most constant complications of acute rheumatism. By far the larger 
number of cases of pericarditis which have been recognized during life occur 
in the process of this disease, and a considerable proportion of the perma- 
nent valvular lesions may be observed to take their rise in rheumatic endocar- 
ditis, or may be traced back, with very great probability, to it. The condition 
of the heart must, therefore, be watched from day to day ; we must also be 
prepared for the incursion of pleurisy ; and bronchitis sometimes becomes a 
serious and troublesome complication. 

§ 2. Subacute BheumcUism. — When the febrile state is less 
niarked, when the inflammation of the joints is less severe, and 
the number affected smaller, we have a form of rheumatism which 
has been called subacute. It may differ in no essential particu- 
lar from acute rheumatism, except in intensity ; in no one symp- 
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torn, probably, so much as in the amount of tenderness; there is 
generally considerable swelling, and, in some instances, a good 
deal of redness ; but the exquisite sensibility of acute rheumatism 
is wan1,ing. Some of the cases belonging to this class are of short 
duration, as if they were abortive attacks of the acute form. 
Some continue for a long period, and take on the characters 
known as rheumatic gout. Others, on the contrary, present this 
peculiarity, that the disease is in great measure, or entirely, limited 
either to one jbint or to a single extremity. The symptoms con- 
nected with the local disturbance may be tolerably severe, but it 
remains fixed there, and the disease is commonly very obstinate 
and much prolonged in its duration. Such cases are liable to be 
taken for simple inflammation of the joint, or synovitis. The 
best guide in determining their nature is to be found in the his- 
tory of the case. Rheumatism almost always appears in several 
joints before it becomes located in one ; ana, on inquiry, perhaps 
we learn that the patient has had previous attacks of rheumatism 
or gout. The history of simple inflammation generally points to 
some accident or injury, acting as the exciting cause, or it tells of 
syphilis, with nodes or lichenous eruption. The diagnosis is ne- 
cessarily imperfect, inasmuch as both diseases have an inflamma-i 
tory character; and it is remarkable that, in persons of gouty or 
rheumatic habit, the inflammation, set up by accident or injury, 
often assumes a specific type, just as we find inflammatory action 
modified, in other instances, by some peculiar diathesis of the 
patient, e. g,, the scrofulous. 

The varieties of subacute rheumatism are chiefly distin^ished by the cir- 
cumstance that, in some cases the fibrous structures around the joint, in others 
the synovial membrane, is the seat of the local inflammatory action. In acute 
rheumatism the two are more intimately blended; in the subacute form it is 
not difficult to distinguish the thickening of the ligamentous structures, which 
are firm and resisting, from the pufly elasticity and feeling of fluctuation com- 
municated by the presence of fluid in the cavity of the joint. The first is more 
frequently met with in the smaller joints of the wrists and fingers; the other, 
by lar the most freqnentlv, in the knee, where the accumulation of fluid is 
sometimes very remarkable. 

Among the complications of subacute rheumatism gonorrhoea is one of the 
most important, especially in the male sex. It is a very frequent association 
of that form in which the swelling and redness seem to indicate very acute 
action, while the absence of pain and of fever, and the limited nature of the 
affection, really lead to an opposite conclusion. 

A very serious affection of the brain is occasionally seen as a complication 
of synovial rheumatism, when, during its progress, the sudden absorption of 
the fluid is followed by delirium and coma. 

In subacute rheumatism affections of the lungs and heart are much less 
common than in the acute form. 

Synovitis is the disease which most nearly resembles subacute rheumatism ; 
and from this, as we have already seen, it can only be distinguished by analyz- 
ing the causes of the affection : the local action is the same in each. Other 
diseases of the joints are more liable to be confounded with chronic rheumatism, 
under which head their distinguishing characters will be more fully considered. 

Here we have only to notice, that in certain cases in which the knee-joint 
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in affected with absolute thickening and degeneration of the synovial mem- 
brane, the external aspect closely resembles that which is produced by the 
presence of fluid in synovial rheumatism. The history of cases of joint-disease 
18 generally obscure, and extends over a lone period ; their progress is insidi- 
ous, and they are especially distinguished from rheumatic affections by the 
absence of pain in their commencement. The degeneration of the synovial 
membrane last alluded to is, indeed, almost painless throughout : its shape 
sufficiently characterizes it as an affection oi the synovial membrane, while 
the feeling of elasticity and absence of fluctuation show that there is no accu- 
mulation of fluid. 

§ 3. Muscular Bheumatism. — Pain and stiffness of rheumatic 
origin may also attack the muscular structures. It occurs with 
or without attendant fever ; but it cannot be supposed that, in so 
slight a malady, the fever is symptomatic, the two are rather 
coincident affections ; and we must be careful to make out dis- 
tinctly that such is the fact ; for when the pyrexia arises from a 
local affection, tension and hardness will be observed as well as 
tenderness, indicating the presence of the products of inflamma- 
tion, in the effusion of lymph or serum, and proving that the 
disease is not rheumatism. In the absence of fever, the disorder 
cannot be called "chronic," because of its short duration and 
transient nature ; but we may call it "slight" rheumatism. In a 
diagnostic point of view, we recognize the existence of pain, more 
or less constant, aggravated, or only called into existence by 
muscular movement; passive motion not being attended with 
pain, as it is in rheumatism of the joints, except when, by anta- 
gonism, some muscle is called into action. 

This is one of the causes of lumbago, the most severe form of 
muscular rheumatism. Its diagnosis must not rest upon this one 
symptom, however prominent. Careful inquiry must also be 
made into the condition of the spine and the kidneys, which may 
each be the cause of pain in the loins. Muscular pains, imcon- 
nected with rheumatism, will occupy our attention at a future 
period. (See Chap. X. § 1.) 

§ 4. Chronic Bheumatism. — Pain and stiflhess of the ligament- 
ous structures, often of long duration, with or without thickening 
of parts, and increased by motion of the joints or handling of the 
limb, when unaccompanied by marked tenderness or febrile 
action, is to be classed under the denomination of chronic rheu- 
matism. 

It is not possible to specify, with any degree of accuracy, the 
exact element of this form of disease ; but it is very important 
that the practitioner should be able to distinguish painful affec- 
tions dependent on other caiises from those which, in the absence 
of positive indications to the contrary, must be regarded as rheu- 
matic. In the subsequent recurrence of the disease, patients 
themselves are often able to discriminate very exactly between 
the pain of rheumatism and that of other disorders, but too much 
reliance must not be placed on such statements. 
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The early history generally points to pain as the first or the 
only indication, altered form or structnre being a later or second- 
ary eflfect. Occasionally it occurs as the sequel of an aqute attack 
which has not been followed by complete convalescence, but more 
frequently it has no such origin ; nor does it appear that the sub- 
jects of chronic rheumatism have been, in any large proportion, 
affected with acute rheumatism at former periods. It is much 
more common in advanced than in early life. Simultaneous 
affection of several joints, indicating the constitutional nature of 
the disease, is not so frequently met with in this as in other forms 
of rheumatism ; nor are there any general svmptoms constantly 
associated with it. The inquiry into the condition of other organs 
often brings to light disordered functions or impaired nutrition, 
which have an indirect but important relation to the disease, and 
are even more essential to its correct treatment than perfect 
knowledge of the local condition. 

When affecting the smaller joints, alterations of form are more 
frequently seen as its result than when the larger ones are espe- 
cially attacked, and, at all events, from their situation, the swelhng 
or distortion is more readily perceived ; but its site is rather in 
the latter than in the former. The shoulders, the hips, and the 
ligamentous structures of the back are its common situations, and 
next in order, the knees, ankles, and elbows ; in the hands and 
feet, the disease is more likely to be of a gouty nature, or at least 
to correspond to what is.called rheumatic gout. 

With reference to diagnosis, we have to discriminate diseases accompanied 
by pain in situations where chronic rheumatism is usually met with, and dis- 
eases of the joints which are not rheumatic. The painful affections arc chiefly 
neuralgic or sympathetic ; in the shoulder and upper part of the back, those 
connected with disorder of the liver and dyspepsia ; across the loins, those 
produced by affections of the kidney; at the lower part of the back, in 
females, those associated with vaginal discharges and uterine disease ; while 
in the hip and thigh it is often very difficult to make out whether the pain is 
of the ordinary rheumatic character or is dependent on sciatica, which itself 
may be only a manifestation of rheumatism. In all of these cases we derive 
great aid from the consideration, that in rheumatic affections the pain is in- 
. creased by movement ; each, however, presents peculiar characters, which 
serve to confirm our diagnosis. In disorders of digestion, the prominence of 
the symptoms bearing more directly upon the function itself; in nephralgia 
and nephritis the pain described as shooting down to the groin, thigh, or tes- 
ticle ; m uterine affections, the seat of pain corresponding to the sacrum, 
where movement cannot be its exciting cause ; and in sciatica, the pain fol- 
lowing the course of the nerve down the back and inside of the thigh, serves 
to discriminate it from one spoken of as extending from the hip to the ankle, 
simply because all the joints of the limb happen to be simultaneously affected. 

The diseases of the joints do not properly fall under our notice m medical 
diagnosis, but yet it is very necessary we should be able to satisfy our own 
minds whether, in any given case, there be not some more definite disease 
going on than that which, for want of more accurate knowledge, we call 
rheumatic. We have already noticed the degeneration of the synovial mem- 
brane, and we have still to mention ulceration of cartilages, scrofulous disease 
of bones, and caries of the spine. In regard to all we observe, that their 
course is very protracted, their commencement insidious, and that they are 
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chiefly characterized by absence of pain in the early sti^e ; pain, when it 
does come on, is shootine, transitory, and frequently attended by starting of 
the limbs ; it is only in the advanced stages that it presents any permanence 
of character.* We may further observe, not only that there is absence of pain 
in the quiescent state, but that cautious movement does not bring it on, 
while the slightest jar, causing concussion of one bone against another, is 
sare to cause pain, and that sometimes of very severe kind. The patient who 
cannot bear his own weight on the ground wmle perfectly motionless, is capa- 
ble of much movement in bed without suffering, when the pressure is removed 
from the affected joint. A very frequent source of obscurity in the early his- 
tory of these cases is the circumstance that pain is not referred to the joint 
itself, but to a more distant one, in which it is only sympathetic ; this point, 
when ascertained, serves as an sidditional ground for diagnosis. The age and 
aspect of the patient are suggestive with reference to the nature of the affec- 
tion ; thus we look for disease of bone in the young and delicate, ulceration 
of cartilages in the early part of adult life, and chronic rheumatism after its 
middle period, in persons who are fat and flabby or cachectic and ansemic. 
In caries of the spine, the early progress of the case is scarcely marked by 
any feature which can distinguish it, till the prominence of one spinous pro- 
cess at the seat of pain indicates the irreparable mischief which nas already 
taken place. In connection with this we must not forget that lumbar and 
psoas abscess, or deep-seated pelvic inflammation and suppuration, when 
advancing slowly, are apt to simulate rheumatic affections of the loins and 
hips. 

In chronic rheumatism we chiefly meet with ^^o important complications, 
which seem each to have more or less to do with its development when pre- 
sent — constitutional syphilis and granular degeneration of tne kidney. It is 
also intimately connected with mal-nutrition, whether tending to accumula- 
tion of fat or to general cachexia. 

§ 5. OouL — The researches of recent times have gradually led 
to the discovery of an important element in gout — the presence 
of an excess of uric acid in the blood. This knowledge holds 
out a prospect of our arriving ultimately at more accurate diag- 
nosis ; at present it is only in the hands of a few that such a 
chemical test can be relied on. But we may derive, from the 
mode of its attack, pretty certain indications of the nature of 
this disease. 

In regard to history, an attack of gout is usually ushered in 
by dyspeptic symptoms and feeling of discomfort, for some period 
before it becomes localized in the joints ; and this, it may be re- 
marked, is not generally the case with rheimiatism. Further, in 
the first seizure, the pam and redness are almost invariably con- 
fined to the smaller joints, especially those of the foot. In any 
subsequent illness, where the evidence is at all indistinct, the 
manner of its first incursion must be carefully inquired into, 
because the statement of the patient that he has previously suf- 
fered from either gout or rheumatism is generally not trust- 
worthy. 

When the joint is already attacked, and this is very commonly 
the great toe in the early seizures, the disease is marked by intense 
pain, redness, and inflammatory swelling, just as in acute rheuma- 
tism; but there is no great amount of inflammatory fever. If it 
tend to pass from one foot to the other, it does not fly from joint 
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to joint all over the body ; but, as it appears in one extremity, it 
usually recedes from the other. The pain is commonly aggravated 
at night. There is none in the shoulders, th^ hips, or, the knees ; 
and while, in these respects, it resembles the abortive attack of 
rheumatic fever which we have described as subacute rheuma- 
tism, confined to one joint or to one extremity, the inflammatory 
action of that is very much greater in intensity and painftilness. 
In a few words, the condition of the joint resembles that seen in 
acute rheumatism, while the state of the patient is more analo- 
gous to the subacute form of the disease, in the absence of fever, 
perspiration, &c. 

It is very rare that a first attack should localize itself anywhere 
but in the foot ; and this fact, therefore, becomes a great help in 
determining the nature of subsequent illnesses, when the hands, 
or even the knees, the shoulders, and the hips may be the seat of 
the gouty paroxysm. Eepeated attacks of gout very frequently 
leave chalky deposits in the textures around the joints, and these 
serve as landmarks to distinguish cases which would otherwise 
be very perplexing. The more frequently the patient has suffered, 
the less defined does the qharacter of each seizure become, until 
the description of the case, but for these two circumstances, is 
scarcely to be recognized as at all different from subacute rheu- 
matism. All the conditions are then greatly modified ; the pain 
and swelling are less severe; the number and variety of joints 
implicated much increased. 

Gout can scarcely be confounded with the local suppurations in and around 
the joints seen in pyaemia, the general disturbance of suppurative fever being 
so different from the dyspepsia preceding gout. It may be useful to add that, 
while the redness and swelling are in both cases well-marked and of limited 
extent, the one is a much more painful affection than the other : it is quite 
remarkable how very little sufTering is occasioned by these secondary suppu- 
rations. 

The history of any previous seizure may be made available for diagnosis 
by a comparison of the age of the patient with the date of the first appear- 
ance of the disease. Gout seldom shows itself before the middle period of 
life, while a first attack of acute rheumatism is rarely met with after that age. 
The different duration of the attack in each case should also be borne in mind. 

Along with these we must take into consideration the habits and aspect of 
the patient ; for, while it is true that no degree of abstemiousness will serve 
to ward off the occurrence of gout when the predisposition is strong, it is 
unquestionably among the oVer-fed and the plethoric that it is most constantly 
found. 

No positive rules of diagnosis can be laid down for determining the nature ' 
of what has been called erratic or unfixed gout ; but we shall very generally 
be right in concluding that anomalous cases of disorder in gouty habits are 
more or less due to, or modified by, the excess of uric acid. 

Gout is especially associated with disease of the kidney ; and so frequently 
has this been observed, that some pathologists have spoken of the gouty 
kidney, a phraseology which is highly objectionable. We may be also pre- 
pared to find other ill effects of intemperance in those-who have brought on 
themselves this painful infliction, but none of them have any definite relation 
to it. 
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§ 6. Rheumatic Chut, — ^We cannot refuse a separate place in 
our classification to a disease which, though its place in pathology 
be as yet undetermined, is very well marked in particular cases. 
The peculiar twisting and distortion of the joints in persons who 
have suflFered for any length of time from its eflFects, is such as 
cannot pass unobserved by any one who is familiar with the 
aspect of disease. 

In its early history it partakes most of the character of sub- 
acute rheumatism. It differs from an acute attack chiefly in the 
absence of fever, and in the circumstance that comparatively 
few of the joints are under its influence at the period of its com- 
mencement; there is a good deal of swelling, and perhaps of 
redness, of one or two joints, but these are not marked by the 
extreme tenderness and pain so distinctive of rheumatic fever or 
of gout ; while the local inflammation is more decided than in 
the subacute form of the disease, if we except a few cases which 
we have characterized as abortive attacks of acute rheumatism. 
If due consideration be given to these circumstances, the practi- 
tioner will be prepared for the incursion of a most inveterate and 
most hopeless malady. And, let it be remembered, that diagnosis 
has in tnis case very much to do with prognosis : where we re- 
cognize rheumatic fever, we know that, except the heart become 
implicated, the patient will be in a few weeks at most, as well as 
ever, and that he is not very much more liable to a second attack 
than his neighbors ; when gout is clearly established, we are sure 
that the patient will be, for a time, in better health than usual 
after the present pain and distress have subsided ; but that all 
the care possible will scarcely serve to ward off a second attack : 
when we have only subacute rheumatism to deal with, we look 
for either a trivial and passing affection, or for a lingering illness, 
as we find less or more of local action : but, with rheumatic gout, 
we ought to know that our patient is exposed to protracted suf- 
fering, and is liable to remain a cripple for life. When this is 
not loreseen, much discredit may unnecessarily be brought on 
the profession — much undue praise be given to the quack, into 
whose hands such cases are very apt to fall ; he will not scruple 
to throw on the regular attendant the blame of all the mischief 
which has happened, and claim for himself the credit of any im- 
provement which, under favorable circumstances, nature herself 
may slowly produce. 

As the disease proceeds, its peculiar characters begin to develop 
themselves : the swelling subsides in some measure ; the redness, 
if any, is gone from the joints first attacked, but they remain stiff, 
tender, and useless ; while others, in succession, become the seat 
of inflammatory action ; until, at length, the unfortunate patient 
is reduced to a condition of utter helplessness. When convales- 
cence has slowly been established, as it may be, after either 
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months or years of suffering, considerable distortion and perma- 
nent stifihess are the invariable results. 

Observation seems to prove that this form of disease is especially- 
prone to attack females at the two great periods of the commence- 
ment and cessation of the menstrual functions. It is also frequently 
associated with constitutional disorder, in the form of scrofula, 
tubercle, or disease of the kidney ; but we know not in what re- 
lation they stand to each other. There is good ground for the 
belief that its permanence is in great measure due to the super- 
vention of local disease upon the primary constitutional disorder; 
and for this reason it has received from some authors the name 
of " Chronic Rheumatic Arthritis." 
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DISEASES OF ADVENTITIOUS OBIGIN. 

• 

Characteristics of the Class. — Div. I. — Poisoning — § 1. Common 
Poisons — Irritant — Narcotic-^ Oaseous — § 2. Animal Virus — 
Syphilis — Hydrophobia — Glanders — § 3. Colica Pictonum, 

Div. II. — ErUozoa — § 1. Echinococcus — § 2. Intestinal Worms, 

In all the diseases which have hitherto come before us we have 
found that the element of disease is more or less beyond our reach. 
Each group of symptoms, when complete, stands quite apart from 
any other group ; and we are sure that it has its own separate 
'and distinct cause in some contamination of the blood. This may 
be solely produced by external agents, as in the intermittents ; 
or, while partly derived from without, the poison may be in part 
generated, or multiplied, in the body itsen — as seen in typhus 
fever, the exanthemata, &c. ; or it may be entirely generated in 
the body, as in rheumatism and gout. To the congeries of symp- 
toms thus observed, along with the supposed cause of their exist- 
ence, the name of the disease is applied. 

We now come to a class of diseases in which, in addition to 
our knowledge of the symptoms, we can, in certain cases, take 
actual cognizance of a foreign substance which originates them. 
It includes those commonly known as the effect of poisons — 
whether animal, vegetable, or mineral ; and those parasites which 
infest the internal organs, the entozoa. 

Division I. — Poisoning. 

The class is an inconyenient one, so far as the principles of diagnosis are 
concerned, because the symptoms may be general or they may be quite local ; 
they may be rapid in their access, or very slow in their progress ; they may 
be almost entirely independent of the peculiar nature of the poison, or they 
may be specific, just as they consist of vital actions set up by the presence of 
a foreign body or of special perversions of function or nutrition which are in- 
duced by it Their only point in common is the history, when such can be 
obtained, of a poison actually received into the body. When this is known, 
and the symptoms follow in the succession- in which experience has taught 
that thev on^ht to do, the dia^osis is complete. 

The class is also imperfect in a scientific point of view, because one at least 
(syphilis) has a tendency to increase by a process of development after its 
admission. It thus might, perhaps, be more justly ranged along with the 
zymotic poisons, were it not that it is clearly separated from them by the ab- 
sence of febrile disturbance, and the necessity for actual contact in order to 
i\j& introduction. The vegetable and mineral poisons have no such power : if 
life be not destroyed, and the source from whence they are derived be cut off, 
in coarse of time they will be eliminated. 
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§ 1. Poisons ; properly so called, — It is not the purpose of this 
work to enter on the field of medical jurisprudence ; and there- 
fore we must content ourselves with a general outline of the points 
which may serve to discriminate a case of sudden illness from 
one of ordinary poisoning. 

Much may be learned regarding the nature of the attack, inde- 
pendently of ascertaining the fact that poison has been taken, by 
a careful inquiry into the antecedent circumstances. Among them 
stands, first, the suddenness of the seizure. We are led to inquire 
if there have been any premonitory symptoms — any ailment prior 
to its occurrence ; how the patient was last engaged — ^whether he 
had taken food, drink, or medicine ; who was in his company, 
&c. : and, in order to be prepared to give evidence, if called upon, 
it is wise to mark every circumstance about the patient, anything 
remarkable in the room, among the attendant?, &c. ; and to be 
careful that nothing be thrown away. The order of the pheno- 
mena is to be noted, so far as we can collect it from the statements 
of others, or from our own observation. 

His general condition next occupies our attention ; the absence 
of fever ; a condition of collapse or depression ; of sickness or 
vomiting; of pain; of excitement or delirium; of tetanic spasm 
or convulsion ; of unconsciousness, insensibility, or coma. These 
must be contrasted with similar conditions arising out of various 
diseases, in order to ascertain whether any sudden internal lesion 
could have caused the group of symptoms presented. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark, that those diseases {e, g, cholera) which in 
the suddenness and intensity of their attack resemble cases of 
ordinary poisoning, may often be discriminated by their epidemic 
character. A few special indications of the more important classes 
of poisons may be here pointed out, in order to guide the student 
in his investigation of cases of this nature. 

a. Irritant poisons produce irritation of the mouth, throat, and 
stomach. This may amount to actual corrosion, or consist merely 
in a burning sensation on the tongue and constriction in the 
throat; perhaps it may affect the larynx, causing hoarseness; or 
there may be acute pain in the stomach, which is afterwards asso- 
ciated with tenderness to the touch. The latter is usually dis- 
tinguished from peritonitis following on rupture of the stomach 
by its much more local character and its lower degree of inten- 
sity; except, perhaps, when a corrosive poison has been taken, 
and then the indications in the mouth and throat are conclusive. 
Eupture of the stomach most commonly follows upon a long train 
of dyspeptic symptoms indicating ulceration, or a violent blow 
aft«r repletion. Vomiting and diarrhoea are usually the concomi- 
tants of irritant poisoning, and rarely of rupture, except when a 
fit of vomiting is its cause. In both cases, extreme collapse is 
very oft^n present, and then the pain is a less prominent symptom; 
but in those which are caused by poisons, we shall probably find 
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other phenomena belonging to the nervous system ; such as giddi- 
ness, dazzling of the eyes, tinnitus aurium, spasms, cramps, con- 
vulsions, &c^ because their effects are not due simply to corrosion, 
but are produced by their specific action on the cerebro-spinal 
system, as well as that which they exert upon the nerves and 
mucous membrane of the stomach. 

b. Narcotics and Sedatives. — These poisons affect primarily the 
netvous system, and, through that, the circulation; producing 
stupor, stertorous breathing, depression of the heart, lividitv of 
the fece, and in some instances convulsions and delirium, ^he 
narootico-acrids possess also irritating qualities, and such are 
attended with the burning sensations in the throat and fauces 
peculiar to the irritant poisons; if these sensations be followed 
oy the supervention of nervous symptoms, the diagnosis is com- 
paratively easy. In poisoning by the simple narcotics there may 
be more diflRculty in arriving at a diagnosis. Opium produces 
stupor, somnolence with contracted pupils, and coma. This order 
of sequence is the best aid to diagnosis, especially in the absence 
of convulsions : the same order is also observed in cases of albu- 
minuria; but the symptoms come on more slowly, occupying days 
in place of hours, except when the coma is hastened by convul- 
sions, which are very common among the head symptoms in 
Bright's disease, and are exceedingly rare in narcotic poisoning. 
This order is exactly reversed in another class of cases, which 
commence with convulsion and terminate with prolonged stupor; 
we shall have occasion to refer to these in speaking of serous and 
transient apoplexy. If the history be unknown, as in a patient 
brought from the street, there are points of time in which the 
s^ptoms of the two states closely correspond; the probable 
duration must here be taken into account, and the rapid <fr gra- 
dual development of the symptoms. When, from circumstances, 
it appears probable that the seizure has been sudden, a condition 
of (frowsiness, partial stupor, and unwillingness to move, must not 
be taken as conclusive of poisoning by opium. We must refer 
to the state of the pupils, which in the functional disorder are 
seldom contracted, as they are in the cases of narcotic poisoning: 
the condition of the mental faculties also affords aid in diagnosis, . 
as they are nearly natural when the patient is roused from the 
state of narcotism; while there is great confusion, perhaps com- 
plete unconsciousness, of surrounding objects and circumstances, 
m one who is suffering from epileptic sopor. 

At a further stage the complete coma may closely resemble 
sanguineous apoplexy. Here we have regard to the suddenness 
of the seizure, the existence of any degree of consciousness, and 
the absence or presence of paralysis. If the patient can be roused 
at all, and there be no paralysis, the probability is in favor of 
poisoning by opium ; if the seizure appear to have been sudden, 
in favor of apoplexy. Equal contraction of both pupils points 
7 
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to poisoning, unequal contraction or dilatation to apoplexy. 
Intoxication, when of such a degree as to be classed among 
cases of narcotic poisoning, may generally be distinguished by 
the odor of the breath. 

Hydrocyanic acid is extremely sudden in its action ; there is 
less of coma and more of convulsion accompanying the condition 
of unconsciousness. It very often reveals itself by its powerful 
odor. 

The poison of strychnia is easily recognized by its violent 
tetanic spasms when occurring in a person who has not been 
previously ailing, and who exhibits no wound or injury to which 
tetanus could be attributed. Belladonna, hyoscyamus, and others 
of the same class, are generally accompanied by symptoms of 
delirium ; and in some instances a cutaneous eruption, somewhat 
resembling urticaria, has been observed. The extreme dilatation 
of the pupil by the solanaceae contrasts strikingly with its con- 
traction by opium. 

c. The gaseoxis poisons^ while they oppress the brain, producing 
chiefly a comatose state, also prevent the proper oxygenation of 
the blood, and are therefore specially marked by lividity of fisice. 
The place where the person is founa, and the sense of suffocation 
experienced by those who attempt to rescue him, seldom leave 
any room for doubt. 

d. Slow Poisoning. — Attention has recently been revived to this 
mode of the employment of poison, because of the suspicion that 
it has been carried to a fatal issue, in more than one instance, with 
impunity. It was supposed to have been very generally practised 
by the poisoners of former ages ; but the light of science has 
shown how very few of the poisons can be so used, and how very 
readiljf' they may be detected, if suspicion be only awakened. 
Antimony and arsenic are those which have been recently em- 
ployed: the former may be very readily disguised; the latter 
requires more ingenuity for its concealment. One of the most 
striking features of the cases recorded was the entire cessation of 
the symptoms in the absence of a particular member of the family ; 
and such a coincidence ought, of course, to arrest our attention. 
In the employment of antimony many symptoms must be wanting 
which ought to be found in any condition of stomach that coula 
otherwise account for the constant vomiting and extreme depres- 
sion. By arsenic, again, ulceration of the bowels is actually pro- 
duced, and, therefore, the absence of general indications is not so 
distinctive ; but the medical attendant may be aroused by the 
presence of some particular symptoms, such, for instance, as 
tingling sensations in the hands, winch are recorded as among its 
more constant concomitants. 

Vegetable poisons have not been, and perhaps cannot be, thus 
employed. When introduced in small quantity, they appear either 
to be decomposed or to pass out of the body without exerting their 
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poisonous influence, while the system gets accustomed to their 
presence, and tolerates them in larger doses. One remarkable 
exception to this is found in digitalis, which, by its continued 
adnunistration, acquires a cumulative power, suddenly acting as 
a poison when given for a time as a medicine. Its eflfects then 
resemble an ordinary case of poisoning by digitalis, and present 
nothing remarkable in consequence of the slowness of its intro- 
duction. 

The subject of slow poisoning, as it has received little atten- 
tion, requires at present further study. It affords an illustration 
of what has been so often urged, that in every case our judgment 
must not be based on the evidence of one single fact. The pre- 
sence of the poison in the body, without its usual symptoms, 
except when found in a poisonous quantity in the stomach itself, 
is as unsatisfactory, in a case of sudden death, as the detail of ill- 
defined symptoms without the discovery of the poison in a case 
of slow poisoning : whereas, a definite group of symptoms may 
be enough to outweigh the negative evidence that chemistry has 
fidled to find the foreign substance in the stomach or the tissues. 

§ 2. Animal Virus. 

a. Syphilis and Oonorrhoea. — Both of these, as local disorders, are con- 
sidered to belong wholly to the province of surgery, and therefore no attempt 
will be made to give any details on the subject, or even to indicate the prin- 
ciples of their diagnosis. They can only be incidentally mentioned when their 
existence tends to obscure other phenomena, or their features present any 
similarity to disease of a wholly different origin. 

They are separated from each other by a very broad line of demarcatioik, 
the one being merely a local malady, while the other tends to become consti- 
tntional ; the one can, and the other cannot, infect the system at large. It is 
this power of the syphilitic poison to pass into the blood, and to manifest 
itself in various tissues and organs, which sometimes brings it within the cog~ 
nizance of the physician ; and it will be more convenient to consider any 
special characters which it presents, when treating of the various organs in 
which its symptoms usually show themselves, remembering only the unity 
which comprises all these separate manifestations, the syphilitic impregnation. 
It is often difficult, and yet not unimportant in practice, to be able to deter- 
mine that, where primary syphilis has existed at some previous period, the 
system has ftot become imprecated ; and also, that this poisoning of the body 
has taken place where the existence of the primary malady is denied. 

The decision rests chiefly upon the mutual dependence and connection of 
the whole group of the symptoms ; the peculiar ulceration of the fauces and 
perhaps of the larynx ; the specific characters of the cutaneous eruptions ; 
the very frequent falling of the hair, and the presence of periosteal thicken- 
ings ; in severe cases, caries of the bones of the nose is also present. The 
more complete the picture is as a whole, the more confidence we feel in the 
diagnosis: the specific characters of each may, singly, deceive us. The 
patient's habits and mode of life are very likely to throw light on the ques-^ 
tion, when a suspicion of syphilis is denied ; and we may form some estimate 
of the probability from the course of the primanr sore, where its previous ex- 
istence is admitted : as a general rule, wc are informed by writers on this sub- 
lect, that a slouching or phagedaenic sore, or one followed by a suppurating 
bubo, is less likely to be followed by secondary symptoms than an indurated 
chancre. 

The only qnestion we shall have to consider with reference to gonorrhoea^ 
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is how we may discrimiDate it from leacorrhcea and vaginitis ; the discussion 
of which mast be reserved to the chapter devoted to the diseases of the female 
organs of generation. 

b. Hydrophobia. — ^The nature of this disease is so little known, and the 
opportunities which each observer has of studying it are so few, that its diag- 
nosis is, in fact, nothing else than a knowledge of its whole history. We have 
here no test to apply to the disordered functions, by which we can measure 
the information tnev convey, and there is no other condition which really 
simulates it, or ought to be mistaken for it. Cases are indeed recorded, in 
which persons entertaining a delusion that they had been bitten by a mad 
dog, have seemed to labor under a similar disease ; if the symptoms were 
resJly analogous, it is impossible to say wherein this differed from hydropho- 
bia, except that the bite of a rabid animal was wanting, and that the disease 
terminated in recovery when the delusion had been successfully removed. 
We know only the category of symptoms, and we know absolutely nothing 
more. 

Sometimes the bite is difficult to cure, is inflamed and irritable ; most com- 
monly it seems to heal kindly, and only inflames at a later period ; but it does 
not appear that either condition is necessary to the issue. Then, again, in 
ordinary cases, the dangerous symptoms appear about six weeks after the 
bite ; but the period that may elapse is, so far as we know, unlimited. When 
they have once begun, they go on most rapidly to a fatal termination. First, 
there is a general feeling of malaise, a convulsive constriction of the throat 
in attemptmg to swallow liquids, and slight acceleration of the pulse ; then 
comes an instinctive shudder at the sight or sound of any fluid, followed by 
a remarkable erethism of the nervous system, which produces spasmodic con- 
tractions of the muscles, especially about the throat and larynx, and convul- 
sive paroxysms at the least jarring noise or sudden movement. In this con- 
dition the patient is especially excited by currents of air on any part of the 
body ; and the spasms may be thus renewed even after death. At last, the 
unhappy victim of this frightful malady becomes violently delirious, and 
rapidly exhausted ; and he either expires in the recurrence of convulsions, or 
more frequently becomes tranquil before death, and sinks pulseless and ex- 
hausted. A peculiarity which attends most cases of hydrophobia, the con- 
stant hawking and spitting up of adhesive mucus and saliva, was, at one 
time, fancifully interpreted into an imitation of the bark of a dog ; it simply 
depends upon the inability to swallow and the irritation in the throat, the 
act being performed in a peculiar manner in consequence of delirium : as in 
insanity, the patient bespatters indifferently the bedclothes and the floor, or 
even the attendants, with his expectoration. The inclination to bite seems 
purely mythical. 

There are only two points which call for especial notice with reference to 
diagnosis ; first, the instinctive dread of liquid is to be distinguished from a 
delusion ; it is really occasioned by the spasmodic difiiculty in swallowing, and 
only presents any character of a mental hallucination when delirium has su- 

Eervened. Secondly, the convulsive movements must not lead us away from 
ydrophobia to epilepsy and tetanus ; they really have no close analogy to it, 
as the case presents neither the unconsciousness of the one, nor the perma- 
nent spasm of the other. Strychnia poisoning resembles hydrophobia in the 
excitability or erethism of the nerves connected with the voluntary muscles, 
but in nothing else ; it cannot really simulate the disease. 

c. Olaiuhrs^ or ActUe Farcy. — A disease well known to veterinary sur- 
geons in its chronic as well as in its acute form, would seem, in rare cases, to 
be transferred to man ; in the human subject it is almost always acute, and 
rapidly fatal. In its geiferal features it resembles so much the effects follow- 
ing upon the condition of pyaemia, that it might admit of question whether 
the svmptoms are not really rather due to this circumstance than to any 
specific character of the poison itself, were it not that in one or two essential 
points it seems to differ. 
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The history of the case records the very speedy snperTention of the dis- 
ease without any previoas ailment, and sometimes without any adequate cause 
being assigned ; and the social condition of the patient, indicating his being 
employed among horses, may serve to suggest a solution of a set of anoma- 
lous symptoms; which, as they are so rarely seen, can seldom be recognized 
by practitioners from experience. Most of our students must have finished 
their hospital attendance without having seen a case of glanders. 

The symptoms are those of fever of a low type, accompanied by inflamma- 
tion of the glands, which rapidly suppurate, forming red and painful swellings 
over yarious parts of the body; these terminate in pustules of some size, sur- 
rounded by a red line, which is again bounded by a white wheal ; they stand 
in connection with inflamed lymphatics, which may sometimes be traced along 
their course. The disease almost invariably ends with ulceration of the mu- 
cous membrane, and fetid discharge from the nose, and occasionally this is 
one of the earliest symptoms. Sometimes its course is not so defined, and it 
may be first recognized by the formation of one or more abscesses of some 
size ; this is probably explicable on the ground that, though the lymphatic 
system is that primarily afiected, the symptoms in such cases are rather due 
to an altered condition of the blood, acting through the capillaries. The in- 
flamed glands correspond to what farriers are in the habit of calling *' farey 
bads ;" the abscesses are more properly what in medical lan^age have been 
denominated " secondary depdts ;" they form in similar situations, and, as has 
been already noticed in speaxing of acute rheumatism, the joints are especially 
liable to become the seat of local swelling and inflammation. 

§ 3. CoUca Pictonum, — Wliile having acquired for itself a par- 
ticular name by its distinctive characters, and presenting- a very 
well defined group of symptoms, the disease of which we have 
now to speak is in truth nothing else than a form of slow poison- 
ing. The history of its discovery affords a very happy illustra- 
tion of the value and uses of correct diagnosis, and of the man- 
ner in which it may be made subservient to the real progress of 
medical science. 

Painter's colic, as is now well known, is due to the absorption 
of lead. The disease is gradually developed, gaining intensity 
with every fresh addition to the poison already accumulated in 
the system ; its symptoms are in great measure local, and any 
peculiarities they may individually present must be again referred 
to, at present we have only to consider them as parts of the 
whole. 

The preliminary inquiry into the age and social position of the 
patient, or some particular in his history, may afford information 
that he has been exposed to the influence of the poison ; in other 
respects we learn nothing except the occurrence of occasional 
constipation with colicky pains. The first severe attack is usually 
of coUc; there is nothing, however, specific in its character; the 
tongue is generally somewhat furred, and the bowels obstinately 
confined ; there is no acceleration of pulse ; and the skin is in- 
clined to be cold from the prostration caused by a tearing, grind- 
ing pain, as opposed to a stich, a sharp or darting pain ; the 
abdomen may be full and tympanitic, but it is not tense or tender, 
and is often retracted; pressure rather relieves, while motion does 
not aggravate it, and, therefore, in place of lying motionless with 
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his knees drawn up, the patient rolls and tosses about in bed. 
The history, if it fail to point out the source of impregnation, 
yet assists the diagnosis by excluding other affections of a non- 
inflammatory character, oi which pain in the abdomen is a promi- 
nent symptom. It indicates that the disorder has come on gradu- 
ally, and thus excludes the possibility of some undigested or 
unwholesome food recently taken acting as the cause of colic ; it 
not only refers to previous attacks of less severity, but also to 
the gradual increase of pain during the present illness ; these cir- 
cumstances, taken along with the diffused character of the pain, 
render it less liable to be confounded with that attending the 
passage of gall-stones; while the knowledge of previous con- 
stipation or sluggishness of bowels excludes the possibility of 
diarrhoea. In patients thus affected, a blue line is generally 
found along the edges of the gums, which, when well marked, 
is very conclusive. Something similar is often seen, when 
there is no evidence of lead-poisoning, among the lower orders, 
whose teeth are incrusted with tartar; and a red line is be- 
lieved by some to exist very constantly in cases of phthisis. 
These cannot lead to mistakes if the lead line has been carefully 
observed in marked cases ; and the presence of other symptoms 
can alone justify us in calling the case one of Colica Pictonum. 
In a more advanced form of the disease paralysis is observed, 
especially affecting the extensor muscles of the fingers and wrists; 
sometimes limited to those of one or two fingers, especially the 
second, third, and fourth, but more generally implicating all the 
extensors. This affection, commonly known as "arop-wrist," may 
be met with occasionally without the prior appearance of colic; 
this is rare, however, and is chiefly seen in cases in which the 
lead has been introduced exceedingly slowly. In its last stages, 
the general health also suffers, and there is sometimes considerable 
emaciation; the poison tells upon the brain, producing epileptic 
seizures, &c., and a well-marked condition of general cachexia is 
established. 

Division II. — Entozoa. 

A class of disorders is next to be noticed, which, like the pre- 
ceding, owe their existence to the presence of a cause which is 
wholly adventitious, and is cognizable to the senses, but differs 
from them in this respect — that, in place of depending on the pre- 
sence of foreign animal or vegetable matter, or of some mineral 
poison, their symptoms are due to the presence of a parasitic 
animal, living not upon the surface of, but within the human 
body, having a distinct and separate existence, and endowed with 
certain powers of reproduction. 

The chief point to be noticed in regard to diagnosis is that the 
symptoms alone cannot be taken as conclusive evidence of their 
presence; and, however distinct the indications may appear, we 
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are not justified in asserting that they have this cause until speci- 
mens of the parasite have been seen. 

Two divisions only of this class are included in the table of 
diseases, because the others are Comparatively rare and unimport- 
ant; and, it may be remarked, that these present special sources 
of interest, with reference to diagnosis, because of their relations 
to other forms of disease; they are the intestinal entozoa and the 
echinococciis hominis; the latter closely connected with the oc- 
currence of hydatids, the former associated with disorders of the 
digestive organs. 

§ 1. JSchinococcus. — Within a very recent period, careful ob- 
servation has proved that this creature is only a transformation 
or stage of development of the taenia, and this in some measure 
accounts for its comparative frequency. The discovery is preg- 
nant with interest to us as physiologists; but, as physicians, we 
are more concerned with the very different habitat of the animal 
in its two extremely dissimilar conditions of existence. In the 
form we are now considering it is found in hydatid cysts, and 
would seem to be in some way concerned in their production. 
We have not yet learned to recognize the distinction between the 
acephalocyst, in which this parasite is present, and those in which 
it has not been found after death ; and, therefore, the question of 
diagnosis is limited to the recognition of the existence of the cyst, 
except in rare cases, in which its contents are evacuated and the 
echinococcus seen during life. Any points of interest will, there- 
fore, be recorded when we come to the consideration of cysts as 
one of the forms of morbid growth. 

§ 2. Intestinal Worms present themselves in three principal 
forms; as broad or tapeworms, round worms, and threadworms. 

a. Tapeworms, so named from their appearance, are discharged 
as a number of flat fragments of various lengths, crossed by trans- 
verse joints, where separation is liable to take place, and each 
portion of the animal which is discharged has, consequently, a 
square termination. They are of two species: 1. Taenia solium, 
marked by notches on either side, irregularly alternating along 
the edges of the flat body, one of which occurs between every 
two joints, and is situated rather nearer to the lower than to the 
upper one. 2. Tamia IcUa, or Bothriocephalus latus, marked by 
a Une of depressions, one for each segment^ running down the 
centre of one of the flat sides of the parasite. 

Their presence is apt to be overlooked because they give rise 
only to such symptoms as may readily be regarded as those of 
dyspepsia ; pain of a gnawing character at the epigastrium, un- 
easiness after food, cough and headache, usually accompanied by 
a craving appetite; the patient is out of health, and generally 
somewhat emaciated. This craving is to be distinguished from 
the large consumption of food which sometimes accompanies 
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emaciation in the course of a wasting disease, when the digestive 
apparatus has not been deranged ; and also from the rarenous 
appetite of diabetes. In the former there is no disorder of the 
intestinal canal, in the latter there is thirst as well as hunger; 
when the symptom depends on the presence of tapeworm, there 
is always derangement of the digestive organs, and the sensation 
is one of craving rather than of hunger. 

The diagnosis is only complete when portions of the worm 
come away with the feces. Their shape, as each small segment 
is more or less elongated in proportion to its breadth, enables us 
to form an idea of the length of the entire worm; when they are 
long and broad, we may conclude that it is of considerable 
length ; when short and broad, the remaining portion is probably 
not great ; when narrow as well as short, the fragments come 
away from near its head or fixed extremitv. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance, in regard to the two species oi t»nia, that they rela- 
tively abound more in certain localities; the bothriocephalus is 
usually imported into this country, and is soon expelled from the 
body, while the solium among us lives and thrives. 

b, Eound worms {lumbrici), seldom solitary, are chiefly lodged 
in the small intestines, where their presence does not seem to give 
rise to any very marked symptoms ; occasionally, however, fliey 
are productive of mischief by wandering into the appendix caed, 
the gall-duct, or the stomach; and, when lodged high up in the 
canal in childhood, are apt to give rise to convulsive affections — 
both chorea and epilepsy. 

c. Threadworms {ascarides) are found sometimes in enormous 
numbers, and reside chiefly in the rectum. They are very com- 
mon in children, and produce irritation of the mucous membrane, 
as shown in picking the nose, scratching the anus, &c. : sometimes 
they crawl into the vagina and cause much annoyance. It does 
not appear that they give rise to any derangement of health, but 
they are commonly associated with aepraved states of the alimen- 
tary canal and unhealthy secretions. 

Another intestinal worm might be mentioned, the Trichocephalus dtspar^ 
but that it does not seem to be associated with any morbid paenomena, and 
when passed would be readily taken for an ascaris. For similar reasons we 
have not alladed to the various forms of fiLaria, one of which, the " guinea- 
worm," is seldom seen in this country ; nor to the Trichina spiralis, some- 
times found in the voluntary muscles ; nor to the distoma, which, as the "liver- 
fluke," is so common in sheep; or the cyslicercus, which in the pig produces 
what is called " measly pork." The two last are more rarely met with in the 
human species. The Strongylns gigas, found, I believe, only in the kidney, 
may be the cause of various symptoms referable to the disintegration and 
absorption of the organ, but cannot be in any way diagnosed during life. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DISEASES OF UNCERTAIN OR VARIABLE SEAT. 

DiV. I. — Dropsies. — § 1. Anasarcaj the Type of General Dropsy — 
AciUe — Chronic — Local (Edema — § 2. Ascites — Association luith 
Anasarca — Detection — Causes, 

DiV. II. — MemorrJiages. — § 1. Hpistaxis — § 2. Hsemoptysis — Causes 
and Associations — § 3. Hsematemesis — Characters and Causes — 
§ 4. Hsematuria — § 5. Intestinal hemorrhage — § 6. Uterine he- 
morrhage. 

The somewhat indefinite heading of this chapter has been adopted from the 
classification of the Registrar-General, for the purpose of grouping together 
8oine diseases which, while they cannot be included among such as owe their 
origin to a morbific or adventitious impregnation, at the same time cannot be 
readily classified under *the diseases of particular organs, because of the varia- 
ble nature of their cause and their seat. In the order which we have pre- 
scribed to ourselves they must be considered here, because their symptoms 
are among the objective phenomena of disease, and each division present's one 
prominent feature common to the whole group. 

In a strictly scientific point of view, it may be alleged that they ought to 
be studied simply as symptoms; but for the purpose of diagnosis they must 
be considered m their relation to each other, as we shall thus be enabled to 
compare their extent and situation, and to ascertain with more exactness the 
deductions which they warrant with reference to internal organs. The classi- 
fication which separates them from the deeper-seated disease is justified by 
the circumstance that they may be the only definite symptom of its presence ; 
they are the subject of complaint and the object of treatment, and it is only 
by inference that we are led to suspect the existence of anything more. 

They also differ from mere symptoms in presenting decided and broadly 
marked characters, which are uniform and consistent, whatever be their situa- 
tion or supposed cause. They do not necessarily accompany the more im- 
portant lesions with which they are usuallv associated, but seem only to super- 
vene under certain circumstances, of which the most important probably is an 
altered condition of the blood itself. Further, although they are most fre- 
quently dependent on some form of organic lesion, yet occasionally the very 
same appearances may be observed when the disorder is solely in the circulat- 
ing fluid itself, and thus they become allied with what we have called the 
chronic blood-ailments. 

Our inauiry will here be limited to their distingiiishing features, pointing out 
wherein tney resemble or differ from each other in situation and appearance, 
and indicating only in a general manner their probable causes. The more 
minute examination of the diseases with which they are allied must be deferred 
till we come to the consideration of those organs in which they are situated. 

Division I. — Dropsies. 

Increase of size has been mentioned as one of the objective 
phenomena of disease, with especial reference to its frequent de- 
pendence on the presence of dropsy. This condition may be 
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defined as consisting in the eCEusion of fluid, either throughout 
the general areolar tissue, or within some cavity. But it is not 
possible to regard every local eflfusion as a disease of uncertain 
or variable seat, or as one arising out of a general condition of 
system ; and it is therefore important to note its simultaneous 
occurrence in more than one locality, as giving more certain evi- 
dence of the operation of general causes. Anasarca will, for this 
reason, be taken as the type of general dropsy. 

The local accumulations of fluid which occur in association 
with the general disease, are as numerous as the serous sacs 
which are found in all the great cavities, and it is not our busi- 
ness here to enumerate them ; they are to be viewed as merely 
subordinate to anasarca. Local effusions, on the other hand, 
limited to one serous membrane, must be excluded from our 
consideration at present, as they are only of value in so far as 
they prove the previous existence of inflammation. An exception 
must, however, be made with regard to ascites, which is less fre- 
quently a consequence of inflammation, and acknowledges at least 
more than one cause for its production. 

Serous cysts are a very common cause oriocal dropsy: they 
will be considered under the head of morbid growths ; that con- 
nected with the ovaries alone being referred to here, as it is im- 
portant to point out the characters by which it is known from 
ascites. 

§ 1. Anasarca. — Marked by painless swelling, which is free 
from the redness of inflammation, except in so far as tension pro- 
duces tenderness of the skin ; it receives and retains the mark of 
the finger when pressure is made. General dropsy is very fre- 
quently associatea with disease of .the heart or of the kidney ; so 
much so, indeed, that these organs must be carefully examined 
in all cases of anasarca. 

When snch an association is made out, the disease is very often called car- 
diac or renal dropsy ; bat these terms are objectionable, because both organs 
are often found simultaneously affected, and the relations which they express 
convey an idea of causation which is not true. There are various points of 
detail in which the dropsy principally associated with cardiac disease differs 
from that of renal disease ; these will be learned by experience, and give a 
certain readiness in diagnosis, but are not altogether trustworthy, and are 
only of use when taken in connection with a more extended examination. 
Among these, the complexion of the patient is the consideration of most mo- 
ment, because of its bearing on treatment ; whether it be dusky and bloated, 
or pale, waxy, and ex-sanguine. All the intermediate conditions will be found 
in cases of dropsy with disease of these organs ; but, while the one extreme 
indicates obstruction to the venous circulation, the other marks deterioration 
of the blood, and thus they point to the heart and the kidney respectively as 
the chief seat of disease. 

The next consideration has reference to the extent of the effu- 
sion, whether the anasarca be universal or local. The effused 
serum necessarily tends to gravitate towards the most depending 
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parts ; and this is aided in the erect posture, by the weight of the 
oolumn of blood pressing with greater force on the capillaries of 
the lower extremities: limitation to the feet and ankles must, 
therefore, be excluded from the idea of localization, except when 
one leg only is oedematous. 

The history, again, divides the cases into those in which it has 
come on suddenly, and those in which it has been more gradually 
developed, disappearing and reappearing during a long period, 
or steadily incr^ing from the time it was first observed. 

a. The sudden form, or acute dropsy, generally arises from ex- 
posure to cold, and is very common, either with or without 
exposure, as a sequel of scarlatina ; the urine is very often albu- 
minous, but not always so. When albuminuria is present, disease 
of the kidney sometimes seems to commence in such an attack, 
from which the patient never thoroughly recovers ; more com- 
monly, the appearance of albumen in the urine is quite transient, 
merely indicating congestion ; on the other hand, acute dropsy 
with albuminuria may be the first evident symptom of disease 
of the kidney. When unassociated with albuminuria, it proba- 
bly depnends on a slight degree of capillary phlebitis, causing 
retardation of the cutaneous circulation ; it is then accompanied 
by a febrile state, and may be the direct consequence of checked 
perspiration, or of the exposure which produced this eflfect. The 
same condition of the cutaneous capillaries probably accompa- 
nies the kidney congestion in all cases where fever is present. If 
the exciting cause be more local, and its action more intense, dif- 
fuse cellular inflammation is set up in place of anasarca ; the two 
diseases are thus pathologically allied though presenting appear- 
ances totally distinct. 

b. Chronic Dropsy is that which more usually attends upon 
cardiac or renal disease. We also find either oedema of the feet 
and ankles, or still more general anasarca, depending simply upon 
deterioration of the blood, with excess of serum. 

Of this, the most common causes are : 1. Exhausting diseases 
— ^phthisis, cancer, chronic bronchitis (when not acting, as it com- 
monly does, through the medium of the heart, the first part of 
the circulatory apparatus affected by obstruction in the lungs), 
disease of the liver, especially when associated with ascites. 2. 
Want of food, or improper nutrition. 8. General poverty of 
blood, as in anaemia and chlorosis. The diagnosis of these dis- 
orders will be considered in their proper places in the sequel ; 
but we may learn, from their number and variety, how false is 
that theory which is expressed in the terms caraiac and renal 
dropsy. Disease of either organ may aid in its production, but 
probably in every case blood changes must have occurred before 
the serum exudes through the coats of the capillaries. 

c. When local, the term oedema is more commonly applied than 
anasarca. The cause must be referred to some obstruction to the 
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returning current of the blood, pressure on the veins from with- 
out, or occlusion from within: an unnatural condition of the 
parts through which the venous trunk passes, or inflammation of 
Its internal coat. The extent of surface oedematous, and a refe- 
rence to the distribution of its bloodvessels, will greatly aid in 
determining in what portion of its current the blood is obstructed. 
Acute phlebitis is almost always associated with oedema, but the 
occlusion may also be one q{ long standing. When obstruction 
is produced by pressure, and its cause is situ#ed externally to 
the great cavities of the chest and abdomen, the diagnosis must 
be extremely simple ; but when the pressure is occasioned by 
some tumor lying within, it is oftentimes made out only with ex- 
treme difficulty, and by very careful examination. 

Local oedema also accompanies inflammations of limited extent, 
whether in the skin, such as erythema and erysipelas, or the dif- 
fuse inflammation of the cellular tissue, or even suppurations of 
the bones, joints, and ligaments ; and cases will occur in which it 
is difficult to determine whether the inflammation of the skin and 
cellular tissue were caused by some irritation of a limb already 
tense from oedema, or the effusion of serum were the consequence 
of the local inflammation. 

§ 2. Ascites, — ^Depending, as has been stated, upon more than 
one cause as its source, and demanding treatment often distinct 
from that of the disease from which it springs, ascites claims our 
notice when it is either unassociated with anasarca, or itself forms 
much the most prominent feature of a case in which there is more 
or less general aropsy. In rare instances, too, it appears to have 
sprung from some transient morbid state, and to persist merely 
because the accumulation of fluid, by its pressure, prevents the 
due action of the absorbent and eliminating process by which it 
might be removed. 

When associated with anasarca, it is very important to deter- 
mine whether it is to be classed as one of the many local effusions 
which acknowledge the same general causes ; or as having an 
independent origin and cause, which simply co-exists with the 
others ; or, lastly, whether the anasarca may not itself be only the 
consequence of the ascites. The history, if absolutely correct, 
would always decide the first and last of these questions, espe- 
cially if taken in connection with the inquiry, which ought never 
to be omitted, into the several conditions of system usually asso- 
ciated with general dropsy. When these have been for some time 
in operation, and oedema has been observed distinctly prior to 
effusion into the abdominal cavity, the presumption is strong that 
ascites is merely casual and coincident, an evidence of a general 
tendency. When, on the other hand, fluid has been first detected 
in the peritoneum, and the more commonly acknowledged causes 
of anasarca are absent, it is highly probable that an oedematous 
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state of the lower limbs is caused only by obstruction to the 
returning column of blood through the distended cavity, in an 
impoverished state of system. Unfortunately it very often hap- 
pens that accumulations either of flatus or oi feces are mistaken 
for dropsical swelling, or that the enlargement of the abdomen 
is not taken notice of until after anasarca has supervened : it is, 
therefore, very generally necessary to inquire into the causes of 
each condition separately, and not to rest satisfied with the hypo- 
thesis that they are both part of the same disease. 

To a certain extent, information may be acquired from the 
history of the case, regarding the causes and progress of ascites ; 
because we either learn that it has been preceded by pain in some 
part of the abdomen, or that, to the patient's own consciousness, 
there has been nothing but a gradually increasing fulness and 
tension. The history also enables us to exclude local enlarge- 
ments which have been first observed in some particular region 
of the abdomen ; and affords primd facie evidence of the case 
being one of ascites depending on disease of the liver, when the 
patient has been a person of intemperate habits, or has had an at- 
tack of jaundice. 

The presence of fluid is learned from the existence of fluctua- 
tion ; by which is meant the impression received by the hand, 
of a wave-like movement through the fluid, across the abdomen, 
when a blow is struck at a distant point. The accurate determi- 
nation of this fluid-motion requires much care and frequent prac- 
tice : the extreme mobility of the contents of the abdomen, or an 
accumulation of fat which, at the temperature of the body, is in 
a semi-fluid state, are each liable, in certain circumstances, to give 
rise to a sense of resilience, extremely like the feeling of fluctua- 
tion. On the other hand, the intervention of a portion of bowel 
distended with gas may annul the wave of fluctuation when fluid 
is really present. The first step in the examination of a distended 
abdomen ought to be to place the patient flat on the back, and 
observe the general contour of the abdomen, and then to proceed 
to determine by percussion the position of bowel resonance ; next, 
to seek for evidence of fluid where that resonance ceases or is 
greatly diminished, observing how far the fluctuation extends in 
various directions from the part struck ; and, lastly, by change 
of posture to satisfy ourselves as to the relations of the fluid to 
the other abdominal contents, whether it be freely movable or 
comparatively fixed in one locality. And, having made out to 
our own satisfaction that fluid is present within the cavity of the 
peritoneum, we may then, from a consideration of the whole .his- 
tory of the case, the various symptoms which have attended the 
origin and progress of the disease, and the present condition of 
the patient, form some idea of its cause. And, if we would avoid 
false deductions and injudicious treatment, the actual state of all 
the organs of the abdomen must be analyzed with great care. 
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The history tif the cnsc aSurds more osaistnncc in dctermiDing llie parties 
cause or the efTDUun than ia osgaring as oriu locolitv, except when it gpekin 
poeitivelj of local colargemetit. Students mnst ^lard a^inat either con- 
founding for themselvea, or leading the putient to confounii, pain for enlarge- 
ment; a, mistake which, id my own experience, has led careless obserTers 
astray. Patients are very ^enerallv first conscious of alidominal tension bj a 
fBeling of t^lness at the waist ; and bolh sexes will alike assert that their in- 
Cfease of size began there, when we are perfectly certain that the Buid wus 
at the time enlleetiog in the lower part of the abdomen. 

The patient's statement of local enlargemeat may be often verified by the 
peculiar shape which the abdomen presents in the horizontal posture : in 
ascites it is asniilly uniform. Percussion resonance determines the relative 
position of the intestine, in which g^ is almost always present, and of the 
foreign anbstance. whatever it may bo. It may indicate a distinct level line 
all round to which llnid rises, or it may show that one coil of intestine dipB 
down below it. or that a very large portion of intestine on one aide is alto- 
gether below the level of the dull part on the other; on the other hand, it 
mav prove that the whole surface is resonant, or thut dalnese is very limited 
anu local. 

The evidence of fluctuation is much more liable to be indistinct when the 
fluid is contained within some cyst, than when it ia free in the peritoneum. 
Fallacy ia beat avoided bj producing the effect iu various ways; tapping 
gently, giving a short sharp stroke, or rubbing the finger rapidly olong ; fluc- 
tuatioD will resnlt in each case if fluid be present. In addition to the evidence 
it gives of the actual presence of flnid, we learn from fluctuation its amount 
and distribution, by comparing the effect at different distances, and observing 
their relation to what we have already ascertained of the position of the bowel 
by percussion. Jn very many instances, the remarkable distinctness of fluc- 
tuation when the hands of the observer are placed near to each other, and its 
entire absence at a greater distance, aflbrd conclusive evidence of the limita- 
tion of the space in which it is contained ; or, on the other hand, its indistinct- 
ness when the hand is placed over tho surface of tympanitic bowels, and its 
precision when the hand is passed beyond them to the lumbar region, prove 
with equal cleameas that it ia free in the abdomen. But the examination ia 
not complete till we have observed the effect of change of posture. Imme- 
diately on any change, fluid which is unlimited by membrane gravitates to 
thai which is now the lower part of the cavity, and all the relations of per- 
cussion and flactnation arc more or leas altei^. This cannot occur to the 
same extent when the fluid is encyaled ; but it is to be remembered that it ia 
specifically heavier than intestine, and, thongh more slowly, it will still obey 
toe laws of gravitation, as far as its mobility wilt permit. 

The cases in which diagnosis is most difficult are {a), when a nnilocular cyst 
In a female has come to occupy the whole of the abdomen; (6), when fluid 
contained in the peritoneum is limited by adhesions. 

a. The history shows, {>erhaps, that tho disease began on one aide, and the 

Satient's health is not seriously affected, except so far as inconvenience and 
erangement are cauaed by pressure. For further particulars on ihia aohject, 
the reader is referred to the chapter on diseases of the ovaries. The physical 
examination has reference to two great considerations; first, that, in the ne- 
cessary displacement of the viscera, they ere pushed to one aide by a cyst 
whieh has grown ap among them, either in the iliac region or in the hypogaa- 
trinm, while they are forced directly upwards by Quid, which has been always 
free, and has, therefore, necessarily accumulated in the most depending part 
of the peritoneum. The second consideration ia, that fluid, having always Ihia 
tendency to gravitate among the intestines, will natnrally, in change of pos- 
ture, flow to that part of the cavity which is made to assume the lowest level, 
except it be restrained by the c^'st membrane which surrounds it; and, con- 
nected with this, that the inteatinea being fastened to the body by long loose 
folds of peritoneum, float at the surface of a fluid which immediately sor- 
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roands them, but caDnot so float if the fluid be separated from them by being 
contained in a distinct bag ; although it be true tnat the fluid is heavier than 
thej, and, if the cyst have room to change its place, it will tend to occupy 
the lowest position. 

If these principles are steadily kept in view, the details of their application 
will readily occur to the mind. Thus we map out by percussion the relative 
positions of the fluid and the more resonant contents, and observe whether 
the line of dulness passes horizontally or in a curve, when the patient is in 
an erect or semi-erect position. We make her change her posture, and again 
observe the course of the resonance, whether it dips down below the fluid at 
any part. We place her horizontally on her back, and mark whether reso- 
nance about the umbilicus appears, and move her from side to side, in order 
to observe whether there be any indication of the intestine floating in the 
fluid. Such experiments, conducted with a right understanding of what we 
want to prove, will generally leave no doubt as to the nature of the case. 

b. It now and then happens that, when ascites exists, old adhesions of the 
intestines are found bindmg them down in certain positions ; nay, more, almost 
the whole of the bowels may be fixed in their places, and the fluid poured out 
into one portion only of the cavity, where it is retained even more firmly than 
when contained in a cyst. In considering such cases, information sufficient 
to put us on our guard against mistake may be derived from the early history 
of the case and the condition of the patient, with reference to the date of 
formation and the actual size of the supposed cyst. The pain of peritonitis, 
such as must have existed to cause the adhesions, and the whole character of 
the seizure can never be simulated by the pain occasionally attending the first 
appearance of ovarian dropsy. Neither does the same disturbance of the 
general health manifest itself when an ovarian cyst has become filled to the 
same extent for the first time, as must of necessity accompany ascites with 
adhesions so extensive. A mistake is most liable to be made when the patient 
asserts that swelling existed before the occurrence of pain, and other causes 
have led to derangement of health. 

Hydatid cvsts are much less liable to be mistaken for ascites. They are 
discriminated by the history and mode of growth, their firm feeling and less 
distinct fluctuation, and often by their irregularity of outline ; but they are 
even more readily distinguished than ovarian dropsy by the position of the 
fluid with reference to the intestine, as ascertained by percussion, not obeying 
the laws of gravitation. 

Hydrometra is only liable to be confounded with the earlier stages of ova- 
rian dropsy. A distended bladder cannot lead to any mistake, except by 
neglect of one of the essential inquiries — the condition of the urine, and ex- 
treme carelessness in investigating the case. 

Diagnosis is necessarily incomplete, except we can ascertain 
with more or less confidence the cause upon which ascites depends. 
This is most apt to be overlooked when anasarca exists to such 
an extent, and its causes appear to be so definite, that the ascites 
is considered as only one manifestation of general dropsy. Un- 
questionably its most common cause is obstruction of the portal 
circulation in disease of the liver, causing effusion of serum from 
the capillaries of the various venous branches which unite to 
form the vena portaa. When this is produced by chronic inflam- 
mation and shrinking of the liver, inflammatory thickening of the 
peritoneum often goes along with it, and probably aids the effect 
by interfering with absorption. It is also believed that chronic 
peritotntis may thus, without influencing the portal circulation, 
lead to accumulation of fluid, but acute peritonitis is never in the 
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first instance associated with efFasion. In the recognition of these 
two causes we are greatly aided by the history of the case ; the 
symptoms which more or less directly point to either condition 
will be reviewed in discussing the diseases of the liver and peri- 
toneum. Occasionally no distinct ijidication is aflforded, but the 
kidneys refuse to act, and the intestinal secretions, though goaded 
on by drastic purgatives, are insufficient to pump oflFthe accumu- 
lated fluid, until the abdomen is tapped, and then there is no fur- 
ther difficulty in keeping the accumulation under control. In the 
diagnosis of such cases we must not pretend to refine too much. 

In a small number of cases occlusion of a vein produces ascites, 
just as it produces local oedema. Where the obstruction occurs 
before the intestinal veins reach the liver, the fluid will be limited 
to the peritoneum ; when it affects the inferior cava, anasarca of 
the lower limbs is also present. All of these are exceptional ; 
but when the cava is obstructed, evidence of an attempt at col- 
lateral circulation over the surface of the abdomen will give a 
clue to the true explanation. 

A genuine case of tympanites, when, from distension with gas, 
the abdomen is everywhere excessively resonant, cannot be mis- 
taken for one of ascites ; but let us avoid the opposite error of 
overlooking the presence of fluid when much tympanitic disten- 
sion exists. A very small amount of fluid, sinking low in the 
cavity of the abdomen, may readily escape observation, and yet 
it may be of much importance, as leading us to seek out the con- 
current disease in the liver or peritoneum. 

Division II. — Hemorrhages. 

The diseases incladed in this division are in great measure independent of 
the lesion in virtue of which the blood is poured out. They are only met with 
casually durinfi^ its existence ; each of them is found in association with a con- 
siderable variety of causes ; and they form well-marked subdivisions, accord- 
ing to the organs from which the hemorrhage occurs. 

The distinctive character by which they are recognized is essentially an 
objective phenomenon ; — ^blood is poured out, and is to be known by its sensi- 
ble qualities. Those forms of disease are no less genuine hemorrhages in 
which blood is poured into an internal cavity ; but, fortunately, they are not 
of common occurrence, and must be re^rded merely as the effect or internal 
injurv, just as the bleeding of a wound is the effect of laceration. The cases 
which we have to consider as beloncning to the class of hemorrhages occur 
either as the result of a ^neral condition of system, or as the effect of local 
disease : this distinction is more evident in some members of the class than 
in others. 

§ 1. Epistaxis, — ^In young persons, bleeding from the nose is 
no necessary indication of disease : slight exertion, wringing of 
the nose, or a blow in the face readily excites it in those predis- 

J)08ed to its occurrence ; it seems, indeed, to act as a sort of out- 
et by which injury to the brain from an excessive supply of 
blooa — "plethora," is obviated. It may become a habit, and 
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under such circumstances be excessive, or more than the necessi- 
ties of the system require. In adults, a general condition of ple- 
thora demands more attention; when it is merely local, and 
cephalic congestion is associated with epistaxis, it is frequently 
dependent on disease of the heart. 

Epistaxis is sometimes the form of bleeding which indicates 
the existence of the hemorrhagic diathesis. In this condition, the 
bleeding from a slight wound is stopped with difficulty, and hemor- 
rhages from various organs are met with when there is no other 
evidence of disease. It also accompanies poverty of blood, with 
wasting of the albuminous principle and colored corpuscles, in 
ansemia, and especially in albuminuria. In such cases, a condi- 
tion of simple hypertrophy of the heart, so often associated with 
disease of the kidney, may possibly have something to do with 
its occurrence ; but this is certainly not its constant cause. As a 
consequence of local disease, it most commonly arises from poly- 
poid or fungoid growths in the nose. 

§ 2. ffsemoptysis. — Literally, spitting of blood ; the term is now 
restricted to hemorrhage from the lungs. The appearance of blood 
in the sputa from any other source may be called spurious, that 
from the lungs genuine haemoptysis. 

A. Spurious : a very frequent occurrence in hysterical females ; 
or a consequence of a relaxed or aphthous state of the tonsils, or 
sponginess of the gimis ; it is derived in both cases from the 
mouth or fauces. In the latter, their altered condition will be 
seen on inspection ; in the former, the general state of health, and 
the presence of hysterical symptoms, will serve to confirm the 
opinion we are led to form from an examination of the sputa. 
The blood, which appears as streaks or small clots, is mixed with 
brownish and sometimes fetid saliva, which has a glairy appear- 
ance, is free from froth, and is only partially intermixed with 
bronchial mucus; the secretion from the lungs floats upon the 
saliva, is untinged with blood, and does not differ from that which 
is occasionally expectorated by all persons in health. 

B. Genuine haemoptysis occurs in very varying quantity, from 
a slight streak in the frothy mucus secreted by irritated air-tubes, 
such as is met with in early phthisis or bronchitis, to an incredi- 
ble amount of pure unmixed blood. In the former, there is little * 
difficulty in making out that its source is pulmonic, when we have 
the evidence of existing cough, accompanied by expectoration 
clearly coming from the limgs, with which blood of a florid color 
is evidently intermixed : but when the quantity is larger, it is 
sometimes not easy to say whether the blood come from the tra- 
chea or from the oesophagus — whether the case be ond of haemop- 
tysis or haematemesis. We are guided in great measure by the 
history of the precursory symptoms, and especially by the exist- 
ence of cough : this one fact> indeed, is often conclusive. Fain, 

* 8 
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if it esist, is referred to tte middle of the aternnm, or said to ex- 
tend right across the thorax in htomoptysis ; it is referred to the 
epigastrium in hajmatemeaia. In haamoptjaia there is first a sen- 
sation of tickling in the throat, and then the blood cornea up with 
a hawking, or a true cough ; in heematemesis, the first senaatioa 
is of sickness, and an effort of retching is accompanied by a free 
discharge of blood, or of blood and glairy mucua ; subsequently, 
if a considerable quantity continue to be brought up, it seems to 
be accompanied by retching in both cases, and then the diagnosis 
may be more obscure. 

If the patient be seen during its continuance, there is little 
chance of mistaking the two. If he liave not been seen till 
afterwards, the persistence of cough, with a few blood-atained 
sputa or clots of blood surrounded by frothy mucna, decides in 
favor of hsemoptysis ; the appearance of black altered blood in 
the stools proves it to have been hiematemesis, especially if hemor- 
rhage by the mouth have entirely and at once ceased; it can only 
get into the stools by being swallowed, when it comes from the 
lungs. Both conditions may be simulated by blood from the 
back of the nares trickling down into the cesophagus or the 
trachea; but here epistaxis indicates its source. 

Hemorrhage from the lungs is associated with four different 
conditions of disease: (a) phthisis, and more rarely bronchitis; 
(i) disease of the heart, especially with mitral regurgitation ; (c) 
aneurism ; (d) intra-thoracic fungoid growths. 



. In phthisis the quantity U very variithk. It ma; he little tnore than a 
BtrcakB mixcil with the purcl; lironckiHl expcctorution or eurly phthisla. 
If with the muco-pnrulenl fluid of its more aQTUDued Btages. This slight 



Btreakin^, always an impartant sjmptoni. is of more weight when appeanng 
in a chronic aScctian or the lunge than when the expectoration consists oC 
umple mncns. It may he impossible to assert positively in any g^ven case 
that the lunsfs arc entirely free from tabercles; yet when no trace of their 
existence is actectcd, the strain of a labored coagn with scanty expectoration, 
especially if emphysema be present, and the mncous membrane congested, 
occasionally seems to give nae to a very slight amount of genuine liKinop- 
tysis : and m each cirGamstances experience teaches that we may be jnsUGcd 
in taking a more favorable view of the case. A cough of longer standing, 
with any opacity of the sputa, makes the appearance of blood to the very 
smallest amount a serious and alarming symptom. 

It may be in very considerable quantity, while yet the disease has made 
compariitivcly tittle progress. In these circumstances, it cnases obstruction 
to the passage of air tnrough the tubes, and its jiarticolor locality may be 
traced by the sounds heard with the stethoscope at or near the apices of the 
lungs. In some rare instances, when it is very abundant, coming, perhaps, 
with a sudden gush, it proceeds from the erosion of a vessel in a vomica or 
abscess : the other signs of phthisis are then well marked. 

The blood is at first always florid, and, except when in very great quantity, 
also frothv; it becomes scanty and brown, or blackish, as the attack is pass- 
ing olT, when no more is poured out, and that which remains in the tubus is 
gradually being gut rid otby expectoration. 

ft. In disease of the heart the amount ia seldom or never great, and it is 
more variable in appearance, partly florid and frothy, partly mixed with darker 
clot«, which generally indicate the existence of what is called apoplexy 6f the 
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• 
langs. The blood is mixed with mncns or mnco-pns, according to the pre- 
tIous condition of the patient, as suffering more or less from bronchial irrita- 
tion. Dyspnoea is its invariable precursor, from the retardation of the passage 
of the blood throne^h the Inngs ; and this very frcqoentlj^ gives rise to oedema 
of the luDg, bronchorrhoea, or bronchitis. The essential condition is one of 
obstruction to the onward current, as the blood enters or leaves the left ven- 
tricle of the heart ; and the effect becomes most marked when this obstmc- 
tion is caused by a backward flow of blood through the mitral orifice, in con- 
sequence of which a double supply of blood is thrown upon the pulmonic 
veins. The examination of the heart ought to leave no doubt as to tnis cause 
of hemorrhage, and sometimes auscultation and percussion indicate with great 
precision its exact seat 

c In aneurism the gush of blood is generally great, sometimes terrific, fol- 
lowed by almost instantaneous death. This is what we should expect from 
the very nature of the disease ; because, though partial hemorrhage may occur 
from erosion of lung tissue, by pressure, or from partial obstruction of vessels, 
in by far the greater number, the blood comes from actual bursting of the sac. 
The indications by which aneurism may be discovered will be afterwards con- 
sidered. (See Chap. XIII., Diseases of Bloodvessels.) 

d. In fungoid growths the blood is never brought up in any quantity. It 
has sometimes very much the same appearance as that caused by disease of 
the heart, and then it would appear to be the result of pressure and obstruc- 
tioD ; more frequently it is seen as small clots, or as a sanious discharge, or it 
has the appearance of currant jelly. The diagnosis of intra-thoracic tumor 
will be afterwards discussed, as one of the forms of disease of the chest. 

In addition to these, the more ordinary associations of haemoptysis, it must 
be remembered that the sputa of pneumonia are really tinged with blood, 
which, though in the later stages it acquire a brown or rusty color, may be 
in the first onset of a severe attack, quite florid in appearance. Conditions 
of congestion from gravitation, in fevers and blood diseases generally, may 
be accompanied by an oozing which gives the expectoration more or less of 
the same character. Bleeding from the lungs may also go along with other 
hemorrhages in cases of purpura hsemorrhagica ; but such conditions, although 
they may rank haemoptysis as one of their symptoms, cannot be classed under 
that head. 

Vicarious hemorrhage, in suppression of the habitual flow from the uterus, 
or of that from the hsemorrhoidal vessels, is alleged sometimes to put on the 
characters of haemoptysis. Among females such a condition usually belongs 
to the spurious form ; the blood comes from the mouth and fauces, and not 
from the lungs at all. It is very often entirely hysterical ; an excited fancy 
finding something in the teeth, the gums, or the throat to work upon, and the 
blood being really produced by suction. Strange to say, this incident very 
often occurs, without any intention of deception, at or about the time when 
the catamenia should have appeared; probably from a notion being very 
widely spread among mothers and nurses that the blood is liable to " come 
some other way" in amenorrhoea. 

Well-authenticated cases of hemorrhage from the lungs for the relief of 
plethora, an event so common in the mucous membrane of the nose and the 
rectum, are very "rare indeed. Perhaps scarcely one is on record which is 
unexceptionable ; at all events, the probability is very greatly against genuine 
hemoptysis depending on such a cause. 

§ 3. Seematemesis. — ^It is unnecessary again to go over the points 
which serve to distinguish between hemorrhage &om the stomach, 
and hemorrhage from the lungs. The history must be our guide ; 
and not whether the patient say he brought it up from his chest 
or his stomach ; a statement which, from the confused ideas gene- 
rally entertained of the relation of internal organs, is quite value- 
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less : the question is, whether he felt sick or faint before he brought 
it up, or whether he had-a cough. This faintness is often well 
marked, in consequence of a large quantity of blood being poured 
out into the stomach before its action is inverted so as to produce 
vomiting ; but this is bv no means constant. - 

In quantity the blood is sometimes very considerable ; in con- 
sistence clotted, or grumous, and mixed with the contents of the 
stomach ; in color it is almost always dark : occasionally the clots 
are partially decolorized, indicating that the blood has lain some 
time in the stomach. The formation of a true clot leads rather 
to the suspicion that a vessel is ruptured ; but in any form of 
hemorrhage, where the quantity of blood poured out is great, it 
is more or less clotted. The action of the acid in the stomach 
has the effect of blackening the coloring matter ; but occasionally 
the discharge of blood goes on for so long that the stomach be- 
comes entirely emptied of its natural secretion, and then the later 
efforts of vomiting bring up pure florid blood. This condition 
is that which is simulated by prolonged and profuse haemoptysis 
when retching accompanies its advanced stage. 

The blood m hsematemesis is derived from three sources : (a) 
from erosion of a vessel ; (6) by exudation from the surface of 
the mucous membrane ; (c) by oozing from a diseased portion of 
the stomach in cancerous formations. 

a. Erosion of a vessel occurs either in consequence of ulceration of the 
mucous membrane, or from the pressure of an aneurism when it bursts into 
the stomach. Both forms of hemorrhage are severe, and very often fatal. 
Ulceration of the stomach, however, is generally preceded by symptoms of 
dyspepsia and a burning sensation after eating ; it is more common in young 
females than in males or persons of advanced age. The evidence of the exist- 
ence of aneurism is less direct. (See Chap. IX., Div. II., i 2. Tumors.) 
The pressure which causes the absorption of tissue is generally attended with 
gnawing pain, which is pretty uniform in character. 

b. Blood may exude from the surface of the mucous membrane under a 
variety of circumstances ; and this is especially associated with disease of the 
liver and spleen. In quantitv often great, the exudation may go on for a 
-considerable period, so that the stomach may be emptied three or four times 
in succession; the intervals are usually long, so that the color continues 
dark throughout. The age and habits of the patient are to be considered, as 
well as the evidence derived from other sources indicating hepatic or splenic 
disease. Hemorrhage from such causes very seldom occurs in early life, and 
persons of dissipated habits are more liable to it than others. Hsematemesis 
IS sometimes vicarious of menstruation : this is by far the most common and 
the best established of the instances of hemorrhage recurring at pretty regular 
intervals in cases of amenorrhoea ; hence it is always important, when hsemat- 
emesis is present in a young female, to make inquiry into the state of the 
uterine functions. 

It is not uncommon as one of the forms of hemorrhage in purpura and 
scurvy ; it occurs as black vomit in vellow fever ; it sometimes follows the 
ingestion of some irritant poison. All of these are purely symptomatic, and 
their diagnosis is based, not on the mere existence of haematemesis, which is 
casual, but upon the other symptoms of each form of disease'. 

c. A certain admixture of blood with the contents of the stomach in per- 
sistent Yomiting is an early and only too certain indication of commencing 
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scirrhns ; after ceasing for a time, it is very apt to reappear as ulceration 
proceeds. Its distinctive characters are a gmmous ana scarcely clotted 
appearance, mncb resembling ** coffee grounds," and its. small amount on each 
occasion^ even when ulceration has proceeded' to its greatest extent. This 
is to be explained by the circumstance that previous disorganisation has 
generally rendered the vessels impervious before they are perforated by the 
ulcerative process. 

§ 4. Seematuria is the name given to any escape of blood with 
the urine. The presence of blood must not be assumed from its 
color : some vegetable coloring matters give to the urine a pink 
or bright red hue ; in some disorders, deposits of a red color 
closely resemble it ; and an admixture of bile produces an ap- 
pearance very similar to that caused by dark and altered blood. 
The details of this subject will be given afterwards (see Chap. 
XXX., § 3); but, as a ready test, it will be observed that, when 
blood is present, the urine is not only changed in color, but has 
lost its natural transparency, and this opacity is increased by 
heat and nitric acid. When the microscope can be employed, 
blood-globules will be seen, and give certainty to the diagnosis. 
In females it is further necessary to ascertain that the blood does 
not come from the uterus or vagina at the time of micturition. 

Its source may be in any part of the urinary apparatus, from 
the minute tubes of the kidney to the extremity of the urethra : 
in quantity and color it varies very much. When the amount 
is considerable and the color florid, it probably proceeds from 
some abrasion of surface, caused either (a) by the presence of a 
calculus, or (6) by ulceration or other injury, or it is the result of 
ftingoid growth ; (c) similar discharges occur in purpura and the 
hemorrhagic diathesis: {d) when in smaller amount, and of a 
pink, brown, or smoke color, it is generally a symptom of 
chronic disease of the kidney. 

a. Calculus. — Grenerally occurring in middle life, or in advanced age, the 
concretion may have lain quiescent m the kidney for a long period, until some 
sodden shock or movement causes its displacement, when its sharp edges 
wound the delicate membrane of the infundibulum, and give rise to a pretty 
copious flow of blood. This varies remarkably from day to day, till at length 
the membrane becomes adapted to the new position of the stone, or it passes 
out of the body. The blood has a tendency to coagulate, and small clots are 
seen at different times in the urine ; they are sometimes partially decolorized, 
having the shape of the ureter, and appearing like small white worms. The 
passage of the stone along the ureter is generally attended by symptoms very 
analogous to those indicating its presence in the kidney. Pain is always pre- 
aent; it is situated in the region of the kidney, confined to one side, extending 
along the course of the ureter, and shooting down the groin and the thigh, 
with retraction of the testicle. The circumstances connected with this event 
will have to be more fully discussed when we speak of diseases of the kidney, 
under the head of Nephritis and Nephralgia. (Chap. XXXI., J 1.) 

When the calculus is situated in the bladder, or has passed into the urethra, 
before it can become the cause of hemorrhage, there will be other symptoms 
of its presence; mucous or purulent secretion, sudden stoppage in the unne, 
and pain referred to the glans penis. &c. 

b. In disease of the bladder the largest amount of pure blood is passed. 
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not unrrcimently lUmiist nnmixpt] with nriiic. coa^liiting into u eoVid mass in 
the utensil, or even entirely filling llie bladder wilh & firm clot. The diaeue 
U gencriilly of a TuDgoii] DdtDrc, but o<?caBionally a, similar amount of hemor- 
rhace is produced by chronic iilceraiion; in the latter, the prenons histflrj 
ought to indicate its cauac ; ia the rormcr, the introduction or the catheter iB 
attended with deep-iieated pain and a Bow of blood from the fungous inrhce. 
Fiineoid diseMe of the kidney is also sometimes attended with pretty copiooa 
diftcnargo of blood, bnt there is little to point out its true nature. 

Hemorrhage from the bladder may be also caused by the injndicioDS intro- 
dnctioQ of the sound, or catheter. Prostalic hemorrhage is rare : disease of 
this gland is chiefly indicated by constant diCGculty in emptying the bladder, 
and its condition must be agcertained by examination per redmn ; in hemop- 
rbage from the nretbra the blood ia not parsed at the time of mictarition, bat 
Bows without any attempt to empty the bladder, Both these afiections are 
regarded aa surgical. 

c. Aa an accompaniment of purpnra. blood, when present in the urine, ia 
generally of considerable araonnt and bright color ; the diagnosis rests on the 
other signs of the altered condition of the blood which it exhlbiU. HKma- 
tnria is comparatively very rare as an idiopathic disease ; it is important to 
inquire into the preTious existence of other hemorrhafres, of which it may be 
Ticariona. snch, lor example, as piles ; or of epistaxis and copious bleediiig 
from slight wounds, wbicn inay be taken as eridcnce of the hemorrhagic 
diathesis. 

d. In chronic disease of the kidney the urine is oRcn tinged of a smoky 
color by the intermixture of a small ([Uantity of blood, which has been altered 
in appearance by the action of the ucid present in the urine. When the urine 
is alkaline, the color has a pinkish hue ; it has seldom the Dorid loot of nn- 
altered blood. Exactly the same appearances are often found in the arino 
passed after an attack of scarlatina when dropsy occurs. 

In both cases the distinguishing feature of the disease with which this ronn 
of hemorrhage is associated is that there is a much larger amount of albumen 

S resent in the urine, as proved by chemical reagents, than could ha^e been 
erivcd from simple admixture of the actual quantity of blood necessary to 
prodnce the red or brown color. 

These observations all tend to show that hiEmaturia is almost constantly & 
symptom, though a casual one. of disease in some portion of the urinary ap- 
paratus ; and nJl the points which have been alluded to require further study, 
if more than a mere guess at its cause be sought for. In giving it a place 
among the hemorrhages, we only seek to point out its accidental and ancer- 
tain character, and that it is rather to be regarded in many instances u aa 
intercurrent disorder, making its appearance in tho coarse ii( some mors 
Bcrere malady. 

§ 5. Tnkstinal Hemorrhage. — When blood is passed by stool, it 
is necawary to determine whether there be hiemorrhoida, internal 
or external. In their ftbsence, we must proceed to inquire into 
the Gonatitutional and precursory symptoma. "Whether it have 
been preceded by hfematemesis, by fever, by diarrhcea, or by 
dysentery, the color of the blood will aid in determining from 
what portion of the canal it comes. The darker in color, the 
higher up is its source ; the brighter, and the more nearly it ap- 
proaches to the ordinary color of blood, the nearer is its point of 
discharge to the anus; black and pitchy after hasmatemcsia, it ia 
bright and florid in dysentery. 

When not proceeding from the stomach, ita most common 
source is ulceration of the mucous membrane in some part of the 
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canaL It is not unfrequently present in purpura, and sometimes 
appears to depend on a state of simple debility and extreme re- 
laxation of the mucous membrane ; but when such cases terminate 
fevorably, there must always remain a doubt whether ulceration 
did not exist 

§ 6. Uterine Semorrlmge may occur in seemingly perfect health, 
or as a consequence of disease ; the mere fact of the continuance 
or frequent recurrence of hemorrhage is not of itself any sufficient 
indication of disease of the organ. The character we would assign 
to it, as distinguished from menorrhagia, is the irregularity of the 
periods of its occurrence ; but so great is the tendency to periodi- 
city in this organ, that such a rule is liable to error. Menorrha- 
gia, properly so called, consists in an increased flow of the men- 
strual discharge, the actual quantity being greater, the time of its 
duration longer, and the intervals of repose shorter, but all per- 
fectly regular in their recurrence, and gradually developed. 
Hemorrhage, again, comes on suddenly, and is quite independent 
of the menses ; if it happen at one period, it does not follow at 
the next, but may again recur at some ftiture one, or at any 
intermediate time. 

a. When it is found in apparent health, it is generally the con- 
sequence either (1) of sudden alarm, especially soon after the 
Usual menstrual period, or (2) of abortion: in such cases it may 
continue at intervals for weeks or months afterwards, from want 
of care and proper management. 

h. As a consequence of disease, it is most commonly associated 
with (1) polypus or fibrous tumors; (2) fungoid growths and can- 
cer; rS) sometimes with the hemorrhagic diathesis, when it is fol- 
lowea by intense anaemia, and may even prove fataL The local 
diseases which give rise to hemorrhage from the uterus must be 
ascertained by tactile examination; their consideration will be 
resumed at a later part of our inquiry. (See Chap. XXXIIL, 
Diseases of the Uterus.) 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

THE CHRONIC BLOOD-AILMENTS. 

§ 1. Purpura and Scurvy — their Discrimination — § 2. Ansemia — 
Causes and Associations — § 3. Chlorosis— r-% 4. Anssmic Blood- 
murmurs — § 5. Cachesmia or Cacliexia — Pymmia — Secondary 
Deposits, 

§ 1. Purpura and Scurvy. — These two diseases have this feature 
in common, that they are forms of subcutaneous hemorrhage, oc- 
curring spontaneously without pain or injury, and having no 
assignable cause other than a peculiar condition of the blood. 
Their phenomena are essentially objective ; the existence of the 
disease being proved by the presence of dark-colored persistent 
spots or patches of varying size, having the appearance of purple 
stains or livid bruises of the skin. 

These states are not identical with what has been already denominated the 
hemorrhagic diathesis. Spontaneous hemorrhages are liable to occur in both 
conditions; the cisternal characters differ in this respect, that in the one 
blood is effused under the skin without assignable cause, and with no apparent 
alteration of texture, while in the other it is only poured out where tnere is 
some breach of surface, and is then stanched with extreme difficulty ; fatal 
hemorrhage has in such circumstances followed the extraction of a tooth. It 
is probable that the spontaneous internal hemorrhages in each case follow the 
same rule, and that there is really some abrasion of the mucous membrane, or 
rupture of a small vessel, in the one and not in the other. 

They differ from each other (a) in scurvy being very frequently 
accompanied by sponginess of the gums, which is never the case 
with purpura, but this indication is not always present ; (6) in the 
characters of the spots themselves. In purpura they are gene- 
rally small and of a very dark color; the skin seems to be stained 
through with a purple dye: when larger patches exist, they seem 
to be composed of innumerable smaller ones run together, some 
of which are found quite distinct in the immediate neighborhood, 
or in other parts of the body ; the spots are soft and flaccid. In 
scurvy the patches are generally large, and always more or less 
hard ; their color is more livid than purple, resembling bruises 
rather than stains of the skin. 

Purpura is not unfrcquently associated with hssmaturia, or in- 
testinal hemorrhage ; it is then usually called purpura haemor- 
rhagica. It is liable to occur in any circumstances which dete- 
riorate the quality of the blood, and is therefore found in disease 
of the kidney, liver, spleen, &c. It is also met with occasionally 
in conditions of blood-poisoning, such as pyaemia and severe 
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smallpox; it forms the true petechiae in typhus fever. "When it 
arises spontaneously, there must have been some antecedent cause 
for the altered condition of the blood, though this cannot always 
be traced. Scurvy, on the other hand, is especially associated 
with deficiency of some element ordinarily derived from the 
vegetable kingdom, and generally believed to be an acid, because 
of the prophylactic as well as curative powers of Ijmon-juice; it 
was much more common than usual at the first outbreak of the 
potato disease, when the poor were deprived of their ordinary 
y^etable. 

§ 2. Ansemia. — In the classification of symptoms which afford 
indications regarding the general state of the patient, reference 
was made to tnose derived from the aspect and color of the face. 
None of these is more striking, or perhaps more valuable, than 
that presented by anaemia — ^loss of that natural complexion which 
is produced in health by the fine network of capillaries spread 
over the skin, especially of the cheeks, and also over the mucous 
membrane bounding the lips and the nose — by inference defici- 
ency of blood, but more particularly of the red coloring matter. 
This condition depends, therefore, either on absolute want of blood, 
or on disproportion between its various elements. 

Its causes are very various : they may often be detected in the 
history of the case. The exact duration of the disease can seldom 
be ascertained, except when loss of blood has been occasioned by 
hemorrhage, because its commencement is generally insidious. 
Patients cannot associate their pallor with those conditions out of 
which it has arisen; but more commonly, in describing the com- 
mencement of their illness, refer to those secondary states which 
have first made them conscious of loss of health, such as palpita- 
tion or dyspnoea, headache, dyspepsia, general weakness, and, 
among females, diminution or suppression of the menstrual dis- 
charge. The history ought, if possible, to go beyond these, to 
the antecedent state out of which the whole category of symptoms 
has sprung, and to take note of the order in which the circum- 
stances of which the patient is cognizant have successively ap- 
peared. 

The inquiry on the part of the physician embraces the following 
points: a. The existence of hemorrhage. 6. Want of proper nu- 
triment, c. Causes which prevent the nutriment from being con- 
verted into healthy blood, d. Conditions of system which directly 
tend to deteriorate the blood. 

a. Hemorrhage diminlRhes the quantity of the circalating floid ; and i?hcn 
the loss is made up by the absorption of liquid, its quality is impoverished. 
The hemorrhages most commonly producing this effect are from the uterus in 
females, and from the bowels in both sexes ; anaemia frequently follows on 
haematemesis, and more rarely on prolonged epistazis; it is also to be seen in 
patients who have been frequently bled. When associated with hajmoptysis 
or hsematuria, the anaemic state is rather the resolt of disease of the lungs or 
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kidney than of the loss of blood. It must not he forcottrn thnt llie licmor- 
rhit^ may be the confiequcnec nod not. the cause of Ibu changed qualities of 
the blood. 

6, Simple anieinia is geuprallj the effect of insufficient nutriment; when 
the food IS improper in qaalilj, special forms of dieoase are more liotile to be 
engendered — caclieiia, pnrpnra, scurvy. &o. Starvation iraplica absolnle 
want of biood. and the difiproportion of the constituents is only referaljle to 
excess of water. 

c. The canses which prevent the formation of blood inclnde especially dis- 
orders of the digestive apparalus. the stomach, the liver, and the inlcstineB; 
ee well as obstruction to tiio absorbeots, as seen in mesenteric disease. We 
muet bear in mind, however, that deranirementa of all possible kinds may 
result from the nmeraia in place of causinfr it. We may be somewhat guided 
in forming our judgment by the history of the case, pointing out priority of 
occurrence either m the dyspeptic symptoms, or in the general feeling of 
weakness, and by the relative intensity of each class of indications ; the anae- 
mia is much more intense when it produces the dyspepsia than when caused 
by it. There can be bat little ditterence between the want of blood arising 
from imperfect assimilation, and that from insufficient food. 

d. Special forms of amemia are directly traceable to conditions which, 
without interfering with digestion and absorption, seem to act by detertorat- 
iog the quality of the blood, inducing especially disproportion among its cod- 
stitoent elements. Of this kind are the~Gffect« of cancer and of disease of the 
kidney ; to the same class wo must refer chlorosis and leucocyth^mia. All 
these subjects must a^n occupy oar attention in considering varions revolts 
of the body; meanwhile it is only needful to remark, that the anoimia is ra- 
ther an accidental symptom in the case of cancer aud albuminuria, but is an 
essential one in chlorosis and white-cell blood ; in the latter, too, it serves 
to draw oar attention to the spleen, and we have no other direct evidence of 
splenic disease. 

In cancer the pallid appearance is combined with a sallow hue, which haa 
been called the " malignant aspect :" in disease of the kidney there is usually 
somepoffinesB ofthe face, and the cheeks are occasionally mottled; in uhlorosis, 
as its name implies, there is a slight tinge of green, with a transparency of 
skin which makes the face look like a wax model : in lencocythtemia the as- 
pect ia muddy, earthy, and a similar appearance may be seen in the tubercu- 
lous cachexia of early life. These diftcrences, well-marked in advanced cases, 
and frequently suRcient to an experienced eye for the discrimination of tha 
disease, must not be mucb relied on by the student. They are to be regardud 
simply as aids to diagnosis, not as the grounds on which it is bused. 

In rare cases none of tlie conditions just mentioned can te made 
otit as having had any share in the production of anemia ; even 
when fatal, no organic disease has been det-ected. This anEemia 
is of slow development ; it seems to exist alone, and ia marked 
hy no symptoms except such oa are referable to a deterioration 
of the oircnlating fluid. For the present we must rest satisfied 
with determining its presence, and ascertaining that it ia uncom- 
plicated ; we cannot get beyond the fact which the name anaamia, 
or spantemia, as used by some pathologists, implies. 

The genera! state, from whatever cause derived, is followed, in 
most cases, by the symptoms already enumerated — dyspncea and 
palpitation, headache and general weakness, and frequently by 
emaciation, the latter being least observed in those associated 
with hemorrhage aud chlorosis. Having got the clue from 
the objective phenomenon of aspect, we have only to observe 
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what are primary and what secondary affections among the symp- 
toms present. The pulse is pretty fuJl when the change is rather 
in quality than quantity ; if weak and small, there is certainly 
deficient amount of blood ; with a soft pulse — both conditions 
are probably present. The tongue is very generally clean, always 
remarkably pale, and sometimes slightly fiirred and inclined to 
be cedematous, bearing marks of the teeth on its edge. The co- 
incidence of depraved appetite and irregular bowels with anaemia 
is rather the rule than the exception. Local congestions of vari- 
ous organs are very frequently met with, and the fiill recognition 
of the general condition of anaemia is essential to their rational 
treatment. The association of oedema is also not uncommon ; 
probably every case of anaemia, at an advanced stage, would be- 
come more or less dropsical in circumstances favorable for its 
development; but we must be particularly careful in investigating 
the origin of this symptom, and must not rest satisfied with the 
ready explanation that the condition of anaemia offers, till all the 
othe r causes of its existence are folly examined. (See Chap. 
VIL, Div. I., § 1. Anasarca.) 

§ 3. Chlorosis, — ^Although essentially a form of anaemia, this 
condition demands separate notice, from its peculiar association 
with perverted function of the uterus. It seems to exist under 
two primary forms ; (a) previous anaemia, followed by scanty men- 
struation, terminating in complete suppression of the menses; 
(i) sudden suppression of the menses, terminating in general alter- 
ation of the blood ; the aspect betraying something more than 
mere anaemia. 

In the former case, the limits of the disease are not well defined ; 
in the latter, the peculiar characters are unmistakable : but in 
both there is some specific relation between the symptoms, and 
in order to constitute chlorosis this relation must be clearly made 
out. 

Suppression of the menses under the name of amenorrhoea be- 
longs especially to the diseases or disorders of the uterus. Any 
feniale may be anaemic &om some one of the causes already 
enmneratea, and, as a casual result of debility, the catamenia may 
be scanty or absent ; but this ought not to be called chlorosis ; 
neither should the name be given to amenorrhoea when there is 
no condition of anaemia associated with it. But when, in a young 
person there is no distinct cause for the anaemia, and when along 
with it, deficiency of the menstrual flux occurs early, and total 
suppression soon follows, or when suppression precedes anaemia, 
the classification seems legitimate and useful. 

§ 4. Arisemic Blood-murmurs, — The diseases which we have 
just been considering are characterized by a deficiency of red 
blood. When the condition is produced by a change in quality 
rather than quantity, when the red globules are diminished greatly 
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out of proportion to the loss of other constituents of -the blood, 
unnatural sounds are often to be heard with the stethoscope at 
various points in the course of the circulation ; over the hearty 
the arteries, or the large veins, while there is but little obstruction 
to the current to account for their production. The subject must 
be again referred to in speaking of diseases of the heart and 
great vessels ; but its importance seems to justify a few words 
here to point out to the student how he may make himself ac- 
quainted, so far as possible, with the diagnosis of a " blood-sound." 

The essential point which must ever be borne in mind is, that 
all " bruits" whatever are produced chiefly in the blood itself and 
not in the solid structures ; they are supposed to depend on vibra- 
tions among the particles, or globules ; the sound is really quite 
independent of the nature of the disease in which it is heard, 
although modified by it, as it causes alterations of form in the 
channels, or simply gives rise to changes in the qualities of the 
blood. Such vibrations may be produced in any fluid by placing 
some obstruction in the course of its movements, and much more 
readily in thin fluids than in those which are more tenacious. 
The aptitude for their production in disease therefore varies with 
the quality of the blood, and the chance of their occurrence, with 
the condition of the solid structures. In a perfectly healthy con- 
dition of the blood they can only be produced by changes of 
certain amount in the form and calibre of the passages, or by 
counter-currents ; in slight deviation from health, less important 
alterations will serve to throw the particles into vibration ; in the 
more advanced forms of anaemia, even the natural difficulties 
which it has to overcome in passing through channels of varying 
size is sufficient to produce the effect, which will be more or less 
marked in proportion to the force and rapidity of the circulation. 
No such phenomenon is observed in health, simply because a due 
proportion exists between the tenacity of the fluid and the form 
of its canals. 

Bearing in mind these different elements in the production of 
the sound, it will be readily understood that no certain diagnosis 
of the nature of the disease can be formed from its tone or inten- 
sity. Generally speaking those which are unaccompanied by 
structural change have a very decided character of softness ; but 
this is by no means peculiar to murmurs of this class. On the 
other hand, in considering the locality in which it is heard, we 
have to remember that the true blood-sound is only secondarily 
dependent on local causes, because we know d priori that a very 
slight impediment is sufficient for its production ; and it is reason- 
able to expect that, if any circumstance give rise to its presence, 
it will be heard most readily where the current is most superficial. 
Another consideration affecting its situation is, that when the 
blood is thus liable to be thrown into sonorous vibration, the 
sound is propagated in every direction, after it has flowed past 
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any trifling obstacle, to a mucli greater extent than when healthy 
blood is forced into the same vibration by some more powerful 
cause. Accordingly, we find it very readily produced by slight 
pressure on a bloodvessel ; e. g., the carotid artery : again, in 
traversing the heart, the blood passes through channels of vary- 
ing size, and it is churned and mixed together in the ventricles 
in such a way as would naturally lead to the production of "anse- 
mic murmurs," whether on the right or the left side : the pulmo- 
nary artery is most superficial in the chest, and therefore the 
sound is more frequently heard there ; but when the apex of the 
heart comes much forward, and its base is thrown back, the arte- 
ries being deeply covered by lung-structure, the murmurs may 
be best heard through its walls, and even towards it apex. In 
decided anaemia, a blood-sound can also be heard in the veins ; a 
little management in tilting over the stethoscope towards the 
patient's head, so as partially to impede the returning current 
through the jugular veins, will generally develop this venous 
hum. It differs from the arterial blood-sound in tjeing continu- 
ous, and not intermittent : its tone varies in different individuals ; 
but the best general idea of its character may be obtained from 
the roaring of a large shell, applied to the ear ; it is called by the 
French '* bruit de diable," from the sound of the humming-top ; 
but this is both louder and shriller. Both sounds may often be 
heard together in the neck, as pressure is made with the edge of 
the stethoscope next to the thorax, or the most distant from it — 
more firmly, so as to stop the venous current altogether — or more 
gently, so as merely to impede it. When the experiment is well 
performed, the short whiff of the arterial sound contrasts strik- 
ingly with the prolonged continuous hum of the vein. 

If the venous murmur be heard, there can be no doubt that 
the blood is in a condition in which bruits are readily produced. 
The same conclusion may be safely arrived at if slight pressure 
on an artery develop a short whiff, which seems close to the ear, 
is synchronous with the pulse, and ceases to be heard when the 
pressure is removed. Similarly, but not so certainly, may a 
blood-sound be diagnosticated if it occupy the whole of the re- 
gion of the base of the heart, being especially audible in the pul- 
monary artery, where the blood is generally most superficial, but 
evidently not confined to that locality. The consideration of this 
subject will be resumed in the examination of the heart. (See 
Chap. XXI., Div. n., § 3.) 

§ 5. Oachsemiaf or Cachexia. — Mal-nutrition may exist without 
the remarkably exsanguine hue of anaemia, under the form simply 
of general derangement of health ; there is perhaps emaciation, 
with a tendency to ill-defined cutaneous eruptions ; wheals on the 
fingers, resembling chilblains, and afterwards forming watery 
blebs or blains secreting purulent fluid ; unhealthy pustules on 
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the lower limbs, &c., and yet no organ gives any distinct evidence 
of disease. This condition is apt to be generated by improper 
or insufficient food, ill-ventilated apartments, and all tnose condi- 
tions to which the poorer artisans in large towns are exposed. 
On the other hand, cachsemia may assume a more definite cha- 
racter from the previous accident of a poisoned wound; and 
while, as a general rule, inflammation of the absorbents is the 
more common consequence, yet we do occasionally meet with 
cases in which the whole circulating fluid appears to be deterio- 
rated in its qualities. 

The general class is an unimportant one, because in a great 
many instances, some definite malady may be detected as the 
basis of the depraved state of the blood — scrofula, disease of the 
kidney, congenital syphilis, &c. Of such states nothing more 
need now be said ; but there is one form of cachaemia which is 
well marked, and of grave import : it is characterized by con- 
tamination of the blood from an admixture of pus — pyaemia, or 
pyohsemia. Not imfrequently arising in unhealthy subjects after 
operation, it has been argued that the pus secreted in the wound 
actually finds its way into the blood ; but it is by no means limited 
to such cases, and is constantly met with under circumstances in 
which there is no channel by which the pus globules could find 
their way into the circulating system. Its probable source in all 
cases is the lining membrane of the veins, which puts on a form 
of suppurative inflammation, and secretes pus; this is washed 
into the general current of the circulation, and so produces puru- 
lent contamination of the blood ; its existence must therefore be 
secondary to a form of phlebitis. We find it as a sequence of 
almost any extensive suppuration, but more especially after dif- 
fuse cellular inflammation. It very rarely appears at the termi- 
nation of phlegmasia dolens, the " white leg" of parturient females, 
a form of phlebitis unattended with suppuration. This circum- 
stance seems to negative the idea of its existence being ever due 
to the absorption of pus ; because the direct admixture of pus 
with the blood has been shown to produce its coagulation, and 
the phlebitis of childbirth probably arises in this very way, from 
the entrance of unhealthy fluid, purulent or sanious, into the open 
mouths of the uterine veins. The condition which we call pyae- 
mia must therefore have some diflferent cause, and none appears 
more rational than that the pus is secreted from the lining mem- 
brane of the veins. 

The history of the case is therefore important ; but most com- 
monly the disease commences under the practitioner's own eye, 
because it supervenes on one which has already required medical 
treatment. Sometimes, however, the cause of the primary sup- 
puration has been so insidious and obscure, that the first evidence 
of the presence of pus is derived from its general difiusion through 
the blood. It is marked by fever of an adynamic type, qtdok, 
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feeble pulse, dry brown tongue, shivering, often intense, followed 
by copious perspirations. These are only the general signs of 
extensive suppurative action, and it is to be presumed that they* 
indicate a further formation of pus, not improbably in the blood 
itself, but still more certainly in the various organs in which what 
are called secondary deposits are found. These, in their turn, 
become the direct evidence of pyaemia : the pus is believed to be 
obstructed in its passage through the capillary vessels, and at 
each point where it rests to become a focus of inflammation which 
rapidly terminates in a small abscess. 

When seated in internal organs, the existence of secondary 
deposits can only be inferred from the previous knowledge of 
suppuration elsewhere, taken in conjunction with the general 
evidence of its extension, and the local symptoms of pain or 
altered function in the particular organ. Those most liable to be 
so aflfected are the lungs and liver, and secondary deposits are 
rarely found elsewhere without their being also found in them. 
Very often, however, the suppuration takes place near the surface; 
it commences with a patch of intense redness on the skin, accom- 
panied by but little tension or tenderness, and thus proving that 
the inflammatory action is of a very low type ; it passes in a few 
hours, perhaps, into suppuration and abscess, becoming soft and 
fluctuating. Erythema nodosum occasionally presents characters 
which might be readily mistaken for the early stage of these 
small abscesses ; the previous history ought to preserve us from 
such a mistake, and tne course of the disease will soon clear up 
any doubts that may have remained. In cases of erythema the 
redness probably acquires a bluish tint, or remains imchanged ; 
and though the swelling feel soft, there is no fluctuation and no 
formation of pus. 

In other instances the presence of pus in the blood leads to the 
formation of small pustules on the skin itself; not very numerous, 
they are prominent, fill rapidly, do not pass through any prelimi- 
nary* stage of serous exudation, but evidently from the first con- 
tain purulent fluid; they can only be coifeunded by a very 
superfcial observer with a varioloid eruption. These two forms 
of deposit are each very characteristic, and are generally associated 
with larger collections of pus around the joints, or spread abroad 
in the cellular tissue and burrowing among the muscles. In the 
absence of the pustules and small abscesses just mentioned, the 
inflammation aroimd the joints may be mistaken for acute rheu- 
matism, which it simulates in attacking several in succession ; 
but it will be observed that the swelling is very much more 
extensive, and the redness more erysipelatous-looking than ever 
happens in rheumatism. This is caused by the tendency to difluse 
cellular inflammation, which generally also shows itself in other 
parts, at a distance from any joint, over the thorax, about the 
eyes and face, &c. 
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Cases of pyaamia bear a close analogy in many respects to 
^ glanders, and when the primary suppuration cannot be discovered, 
they are somewhat perplexing. A sallow aspect, and a peculiar 
odor of the breath have been both urged as characteristic of the 
disease ; but while they may aid the diagnosis, they cannot be 
made the principal grounds of discrimination. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

DEPRAVED CONSTITUTIONAL STATES. 

DiV. I. — Scrofula and Tubercles — § 1. Scrofula — § 2. Tahes Mesen- 
terica — § 3. Phthisis — Acute and Chronic — § 4. Tubercles in the 
Peritoneum — § 5. Tubercles in the Brain. 

DiV. n. Morbid Growths, — § 1. Of Local Enlargements — their 
Causes — § 2. Of the Locality of Tumors — on the Surface gene- 
rally — on the Head — in the Neck — the Chest — the Abdomen — § 3. 
Of the Nature of Tumors — Cystic Growths — Encephahid — 
Scirrhus — Colloid — Osseous Growths, 

Division I. — Scrofula and Tubercles. 

§ 1. Scrofula, — There, are some specific forms of mal-nutrition, 
derived, in all probability, in a majority of instances, from here- 
ditary taint, of which the scrofulous and the tubercular diatheses 
are the most important. Along with general derangement of 
health and imperfect growth of structure in childhood, the lym- 
phatic glands tend to enlarge and to form an ill-organized yellow 
deposit in their interior, which readily suppurates, and yields 
unnealthy pus. This condition is most readily noted in the 
superficial glands of the neck, where casual exposure to cold is 
very likely to excite the quasi-inflammatory action which leads 
to the enlargement. 

The history of the case probably shows that the child was 
always delicate, suffering more than usual from teething, perhaps 
liable to convulsions ; or, if itself healthy, other members of the 
same family have suffered in this way. The ailment comes on 
insidiously, without any assignable cause; and when first seen, 
there may be unhealthy discharges of an acrid and semipurulent 
character from the eyes and nose; or abscesses may have formed 
on various parts of the body, of an indolent character, which, 
when they open, leave unhealthy ulcers. Very often cutaneous 
eruptions, particularly of an impetiginous character, are found 
spread over the head and face ; these are obstinate and intractable, 
and are not unfrequently the cause of the enlargement of the 
cervical glands. To this general state we give the name of 
scrofula. 

The tongue is often habitually coated, and the intestinal dis- 
charges unhealthy; such children are very liable to be infested 
with ascarides; the aspect is generally characteristic; the skin is 
clear and thin, the face often anaemic; the limbs soft and flaccid, 
9 
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and the belly tumid ; the upper lip is sometimes thickened and 

Srojecting, but this would appear to be chiefly a result of acrid 
ischarges from the nostrils. A scrofulous chila may very readily 
become tubercular, but. the two diseases are seldom fully deyel- 
oped together. 

§ 2. Tabes Mesenterica. — Sometimes, in conjunction with some 
of the external symptoms of scrofula, emaciation proceeds to a 
greater extent than usual; the limbs dwindle, the skin becomes 
dry and shrivelled, the abdomen is hard and tense, and the little 
patient appears to sufter pain when pressure is made; the evacua- 
tions are very offensive, and the bowels irregular in their action : 
there is a tendency to diarrhoea, which may become urgent and 
obstinate. In such a case we have great reason to believe that 
scrofulous or tubercular matter, or a mixture of both, in what 
has been called scrofulous tubercle, has been deposited in the 
glands of the abdomen, and especially in the mesenteric glands : 
hence the name tabes mesenterica has been applied to this form 
of the scrofulous cachexy. 

§ 3. Phthisis, — True tubercle has the peculiarity of being 
chiefly developed in the lungs : it may exist in other internal 
organs, but it is very unusual in such cases to find the lungs 
wholly exempt. Its commencement is always insidious, and its 
subsequent progress is sometimes tardy; but, more commonly, it 
proceeds with considerable rapidity. 

This circumstance has given rise to the division into acute and 
chronic phthisis; the distinction being based upon the extent of 
structure simultaneously attacked, and the rapidity with which 
it spreads to surrounding parts> and not on any difference in the 
nature of the disease. It is practically useful because of the dif- 
ferent train of symptoms set up by a speedy invasion of the whole 
lung, or a gradual disintegration of successive portions of it. Ex- 
posed as all ages are to the ravages of this disease, it especially 
prevails soon after puberty, when both forms are constantly ob- 
served, and seem to merge into each other. In elderly persons 
acute tuberculization never occurs; and, on the other hand, it 
may at least be said that true chronic phthisis is extremely rare 
in children. 

The acute form sets in as an attack of influenza — that is to say, 
with symptoms of bronchial irritation and adynamic fever, the 
preceding coryza, however, being generally absent. This condi- 
tion becoming persistent, the pulse continues rapid and feeble ; 
the cheeks are flushed; perspirations occur, especially at night; 
emaciation and increasing weakness follow in rapid succession, 
even before any physical signs in the lungs themselves indicate 
the presence of tubercular matter. 

The full consideration of this subject can only be entered upon 
after the physical signs of disease of the lungs are detailed; here 
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we have only to do with the general features of the diathesis. 
While the pulse is quick, the condition of the skin alternates 
between dryness and moisture, is never harsh or burning, as in 
fever, and the perspirations are sometimes excessive; the state of 
the tongue is very various; and the bowels may be either natural 
in action or inclined to diarrhoea; the aspect is often instructive; 
a certain degree of anaemia prevails, with a bright color on the 
cheeks; the eyes are soft and brilliant, with large pupils, and 
frequently fringed by long eyelashes; this is especially to be seen 
in childhood. The accompanying elnaciation, and the languid 
manner and sense of feebleness, afford additional groimds for a 
suspicion of the presence of tubercle. 

In its early stages accurate diagnosis is, perhaps, impossible, even with the 
aid of physical signs ; in children the supervention of cough and emaciation 
upon measles is most probably due to this cause, especially if the patient has 
previously suffered from any of the symptoms of scrofula, or if scrofula or 
phthisis exist in the family of either or the parents, or has been evidenced in 
others of the children. The absence of coryza in the first onset of the disease 
points to some local cause of bronchial irritation, and not to a general affec- 
tion of the mucous membrane ; the persistence of adynamic fever shows that 
the attack is not one of influenza or bronchitis properly so called ; in each of 
which the febrile state is more transient ; the condition of the tongue is seldom 
that of common continued fever, it is only at an advanced stage that it pre- 
sents at all the patchy redness or chapped appearance of fever accompanied 
by diarrhoea, and it is very seldom dry ; indeed it is rather aphthous or ulce- 
rated than patched and chapped; the recurrence of perspirations is also 
nnusual in fever. The whole characters of the case are more closely allied to 
those presented in a tardy convalescence, and then the previous history of an 
acute attack with much thirst, loss of appetite, wandering delirious nights, 
kc, is quite different from the history of a gradually increasing malady ; but 
it must be remembered, on the other hand, that the debilitating effects of an 
attack of f^er predispose to the incursion of tubercles, and it may be im- 
possible to say wnen the one has terminated and the other begun. 

The march of chronic phthisis is always somewhat slow. Here 
the deposit of tubercles is much more local and more easily made 
out by a physical examination of the chest ; but in the earlier 
stages the signs may be dubious, or null. The more important 
general symptoms are emaciation, night sweats, and haemoptysis; 
when these exist along with a dry hacking cough, wandering 
pains in the chest, a habitually quiet pulse, a degree of husldness 
of the voice, and diarrhoea, scarcely a doubt can remain that the 
disease has commenced, even though the stethoscopic signs be 
very obscure. It is remarkable how unwilling patients generally 
are to confess to " spitting of blood ;" and when the amoimt has been 
trifling, it may require much cross-questioning to elicit the truth. 

As it proceeds the hectic flush on the cheeks contrasts strangely 
with the clear, transparent pallor of the rest of the face ; the eyes 
are often bright and luminous ; the skin becomes soft and velvety, 
and, when pinched up, is found to be thin, and detached from the 
subjacent muscles ; the ends of the fingers become clubbed, and 
the nails unciform; the gait is stooping; the shoulders curved 
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forwards; the chest flattened, and but little expanded in breathing; 
while every movement of the body gives token of feebleness and 
languor. 

Any of these ajmptems may be abseat, and on a just appreciation of Iheir 
coUeulive valne often depends the corrcctnens or incorrct'tness of diagnosis. 
Emaciation is never wanting, bnt h oflto asBociated with other atTecUuns, of 
which (^ODgh may be a, coDcomitant ; night sweats, though more frequent in 
this disease than any other, may be merely the cScct of debility; bsrooptysis 
does generally appear at some time or otlier in chronic phthiaia, but not ne- 
cesBarily so. and the disease hint already made some progress in most cases 
before the symptom is Been ; when present, and there is no diBease of the heart 
to account for it, and it cannot be explained as the result of hjsleria. or ai 
vicarious of uienstmation, it is more to be relied on as an indication orpbtbisis 
than any other. A dry. hacking cough without expectoration, or with mixed 
mucilaginous looking sputa, where it is accompanied b^ pains in tho cheat, 
and there has been neither corjaa nor sore throat, to indicate a BiinnltaiiPOtts 
affection of the whole mucous membrane, may be Tery safely set down as hav- 
ing a tubercular origin. Huskiness of the voice, caused by slight laryngeal 
aSectioD, dorivcs ita sole value from its association with other symptoms ; 1>ut 
it may owe its existence to previous Byphilis. it may be simply due to an oeAi- 
nary cold with sore Ibroat. or it may even be caused b^ presaore on the tra- 
chea or larynx. A habitually quick pulse, when coinciding with cough and 
other indications of affection of the chest, is exceedingly suspicions; but 
hoth'may be caused by obscure disease of the heart, and on the other hand, 

Ehthisis has often proceeded to its most advanced stage without this symptom 
eing present at all. Diarrhcea tends greatly to confirm our fears, becanse, 
although there be no speciSc ground on which its tubercular origin can be 
determined, yet the liability to it is greater in phthisis than in any other dis- 
ease, except common continued fever ; in both a sneciBc affection of the intes- 
tinal glands exists. The farther symptoms are inose of hectic fever, and ita 
accompanying emaciation ; and as such ihey generally serve to stamp the 
phthisical character of eongli, but they may be very closely Bimaliited in 
cases of persistent bronchitis. 

The correct diagnosis of phthisis depends upon the hamoity of general 
symptoms and physical signs, and while a complete array of symptoms, or 
very strong evidence derived from signs, may lead to the conclusion that in 
&U probability this disease is present, a combination of the two can alone 
justify a decided opinion. To this subject we must again recur. (See Chap. 
SX., i 9, PhthisiB pulmonalis.) 

Much attention ought to be given to the liability to hereditary transmistnoo, 
which certainly in some families is very marked ; strict inductive evidence of 
its relative power is ^et wanting, and its subordination or superiority to other 
predisposing causes is not determined ; but the existence of scrofula or tuber- 
cles in the parentis a suBicient ground for leading us to suspect their presence 
in the child when other indications point in that direction. 

§ 4. Tulercles in the PeritoTieum. — Next, perhaps, in freqaency 
and importance, is the development of tubercle in the peritoneum. 
Id children it sometimes occurs alone, or with scrofulous tubercle 
in the mesenteric glands, when there is no corresponding deposit 
in the lung.^ ; in adults, it is seldom separable from phthisis. Its 
symptoms are those of peritonitis— which will be detailed in a 
subaeciuent chapter ; and it is enough to say here that the tuber- 
cular form is to be distinguished by its gradual and insidious 
incursion, and by the presence of general symptoms correspond- 
ing to those seen in phthisis, if due allowance be made for the 
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difference of the region in which the tubercular matter has been 
developed. Thus there are the same quickness of pulse, accom- 
panied by perspiration, the emaciation and languid feelings, and 
very often the aiarrhoea of early phthisis; to these are superadded, 
a sense of tension in the abdomen, which has a tumid feeling, and 
does not bear pressure without pain ; the tongue is very commonly 
furred, but not to any great degree. Evidence of tubercle in the 
lungs is of much value in aiding diagnosis; as is also the pre- 
sence of diarrhoea, because it is less common in simple peritonitis, 
and is probably caused by the existence of tubercle in its very 
common locality — ^the solitary glands of the intestine. But we 
may be defeated in our endeavor to form a correct diagnosis, 
either by the history recording that the attack has been, or has 
appeared to be, sudden, or by limited suppuration, in the form of 
deep-seated and confined abscess of the peritoneum, producing 
symptoms of hectic. To this it must be added, that perplexing 
symptoms sometimes present themselves as the effects of pressure 
on the nerves, the bloodvessels, or the absorbents, or as the more 
remote consequences of adhesions between the various coils of 
intestine. Perhaps our best guide is to be found in the general 
adynamic character of the symptoms throughout, and in the pre- 
vious existence of the cachectic state which preceded them. 

2 5. Tubercles in the 5ram.-T-When we come to diseases of the brain, we 
shall have to discuss a form of meningitis, which is unquestionably related to 
the scrofulous and tubercular diathesis ; clinical observation and post-mortem 
examination alike proving that inflammation of the brain attended with the 
effusion of serum, and hence often called hydrocephalus acutiiSj is constantly 
associated with the presence of tubercle in other organs. We shall then, also, 
have to consider the symptoms which may result from the actual presence of 
a tuberculous deposit in the brain itself; but we may remark that the tubercle 
is often solitary, and that it may have attained a very considerable magnitude 
withont making its presence manifest by any symptoms until the more acute 
disease supervene; it is only rarely that its absolute size or peculiar position 
impedes by pressure the transmission of nervous energy, so as to produce 
paralysis or loss of sensibility. 

Division II. — Morbid Growths. 

§1.0/* Local Enlargements, — Local increase of size, as one of 
the objective phenomena of disease, requires careful study. It 
may be found in any part, whether of the trunk or the extremi- 
ties: it embraces the whole class of abnormal growths, but it ma^ 
also be caused by hypertrophy of natural structures or a deposit 
of fat; or it may be due to an effusion of serum, of blood, of 
lymph, or of pus ; or it may depend on periosteal thickening or 
inflammation of bone. 

In simple hypertrophy there are no symptoms of disease present except 
those attendant on increase of size: the natural structures hold their due 
relation to each other, and are all increased in equal proportion. 

Adipose tissue is more liable to general than to local increase. It is in the 
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abdomen where its accumulation is most likely to occnr ; the parietea, when 
pinched up, feel sensibly thicker when the deposit of fat is in the subcntaoeoas 
tissue, ana an elastic fulness of the whole region, with considerable flaccidity, 
is given by its occupying the folds of the omentum. We are led to the con- 
clusion that this is the true nature of such an enlargement by the absence of 
indications of disease, beyond the existence of dyspeptic symptoms, and by 
the persistence of general roundness and fulness of the limbs which we know 
to be incompatible with organic disease. 

The presence of serous cflusion gives rise in the head to the chronic hydro- 
cephalus of childhood, with its unnatural enlargement ; in the thorax it caases 
bulging of the intercostal spaces and enlargement of one side of the chest ; 
in the abdomen it produces ascites and ovarian dropsy; in the scrotum it 
occurs as hydrocele ; in the limbs it is the evidence of general dropsy or of 
local oedema. 

An accumulation of blood contained within the distended yessels, or in & 
pouch communicating with them, is found as aneurism or varicocele. When 
extravasated, it quickly coagulates and forms a firm tumor of undefined oat- 
line, as may sometimes be seen after a strain, or more distinctly in the testicle 
as ho^matoccle ; within the cavities it can only give rise to symptoms of the 
presence of tumor when it exists as an aneurism. 

Effusion of lymph, as the consequence of local inflammation, is commonly 
followed by the formation of pus ; but it may remain stationary at the first 
stage, and be removed by absorption, the tumefaction being very generally 
increased by the coexistence of serous effusion around. Such swellings are 
to be met with among the muscles, but more especially in the lymphatic 
glands. 

Fus can of necessity only exist after inflammation ending in suppuration; 
but yet large collections of matter sometimes form when the signs of inflam- 
matory action are almost wholly wanting, and this is especially true of scro- 
fulous subjects. As with serous effusion, the presence of pus may cause 
bulging of one side of the chest : in the abdomen, collections of pus are more 
commonlv local, and limited by surrounding adhesions of the peritoneum ; one 
form of abdominal suppuration is entirely without the peritoneal cavity, psoas 
or lumbar abscess, pushing outwardly over the edge of the pubis in front, or 
above the sacrum behind. In addition to these, the parictes of the cavities 
may become the seat of local collections of pus, from diffuse cellular inflam- 
mation, or caries of bone. Similar events occur in the extremities, and espe- 
cially in the proximity of the ends of the long bones of scrofulous children. 
The lumbar abscess, already mentioned, is very frequently connected with 
caries of the spine. Inflammation of the glands not unfrequently terminates 
in abscess, especially in scrofulous subjects, with whom those situated in the 
neck seem more liable to suppurate than any others. 

Periosteal thickening and inflammation of bone are more commonly met 
with in the long bones of the extremities than elsewhere; the former so often 
forming rounded painful nodes on the shin-bone, the latter giving rise, by the 
deposit of fresh osseous matter, to enlargements of very irregmar form and 
outline. 

The details of many of these subjects belong to surgery ; the remainder, 
so far as diagnosis is concerned, must be considered with reference to the 
organs or regions in which they exist. 

§ 2. 0/* tJie LocaliUj of Tumors. — In the diagnosis of tumors, 
properly so called, there are two very distinct sets of symptoms, 
whicli are derived, the one from their local action as they inter- 
fere with function by mere size and pressure, the other from their 
general influence upon health; the former common to all, the 
latter belonging especially to malignant tumors. It is therefore 
necessary first to inquire into the localities in which they are 
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found, and the evidence of their presence there, although this 
cannot be wholly separated from a consideration of their nature. 

A tumor lying superficially with reference to any of the great 
cavities^ or on any of the extremities, leaves no doubt as to its 
existence; one that is deep-seated in the abdomen, when its mar- 
gins can be felt, or its resistance detected by firm pressure with 
the points of the fingers, may be recognized with equal certainty ; 
on the other hand, if contained within the cranium, or deep in 
the thoracic cavity, and, in some instances, when situated close 
to the lumbar vertebrae, its existence can only be inferred from 
symptoms derived from the organs contained in the cavities, and 
must remain more or less uncertain. The indications are most 
indefinite in regard to the cranium ; they are more easily made 
out when the tumor is in the chest, and are seldom wholly unac- 
companied by more direct evidence when situated in the abdo- 
minal cavity. They must each be discussed in considering the 
phenomena peculiar to various organs at a later period ; and for 
the present we must assume that the tumor is palpable. 

It is of importance to study carefully the history of all such 
cases. In some it will be foimd that the symptoms detailed cor- 
respond with the commencement and development of the tumor ; 
in others, they are only those of its later stages; while, again, the 
history sometimes points to a totally different disease, and it is 
only while pursuing this investigation that a tumor is accidentally 
discovered. This division corresponds in some measure to real 
differences of character, and roughly points out those having an 
inflammatory origin, those whose character has more or less of 
malignancy, and those which are slow in their growth, and com- 
paratively harmless, except in their secondary results. To this, 
nowever> there are numerous exceptions. 

When the patient has already become conscious of its exist- 
ence, we seek to ascertain its specific history so far as it is knoWh 
to him, the progress of its development, and the symptoms which 
have been associated in his own mind with its presence ; as well 
as those bearing upon the general state of health and the aft'ec- 
tions of other and more distant organs which have been observed 
since it was first recognized. 

In a class so extensive as tumors, it is vain to look for 
general symptoms which shall characterize the whole of them, 
but there are many which are of much value in discriminating 
the nature of the disease, and the special locality where it is 
situated. It is, therefore, our next business to observe each of 
those circumstances carefully which have been mentioned as in- 
dications of the general state of the patient. Thus, as we know 
that the history is very often faulty, it is important to consider 
whether there be febrile symptoms, either such as usually accom- 
pany inflammatory action, or those more distinctly pointing to 
suppuration; or whether there be only the quick pulse of de- 
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bility or tubercular deposit. Again, we have to consider the 
appearance of the patient, calculating how much of the change 
reported is due to the presence of the tumor, and how much may 
be accounted for in other ways; and to note whatever strikes the 
eye as a deviation from the normal ideal standard. 

This part of the inquiry has, perhaps, to do more with the natare of the 
tumor than its locality. Rapidity of growth is a very decided indication in 
favor of malignant disease ; such are also the evidence of general derangement 
of health and affections of distant organs other than can be accounted for by 
nervous sympathy and intercommunication; they show the existence of a 
taint of the blood dififerent from what accompanies non-malignant growths. 
The local signs of greater or less derangement of function in contiguous 
structures have also an important bearing on the question. The aspect of the 
patient may be of service m so far as the physiognomy of disease enables as 
to discriminate between the tubercular and cancerous diathesis for example, 
('hanges of color, again, rather point to the organ in which the disease is 
located. These general considerations are also of value, as they afford evi- 
dence of obstruction to the nutrition, or the circulation, in different parts of 
the body. Not less important, sometimes, are the indications derived from 
position, as the patient is obliged by pain, or other uneasy sensations, to main- 
tain a fixed posture, or to prefer one to another. 

We have next to note the relations and connections of the 
tumor itself; with the skin, with muscles, with bone, with glands, 
or with internal organs ; and it must be evident that very much 
will depend on the correctness of the antecedent knowledge of 
the observer. He must be familiar not only with the relations 
of deep-seated parts in health, but also with the changes of posi- 
tion that they are subject to in disease, inasmuch as the direction 
of the displacement may serve to point out the true origin or 
starting-point of the tumor. Not less needful is a correct know- 
ledge of structure and of function, in order that he may be able 
to distinguish alteration of form from change of position, and to 
recognize symptoms of disease in particular viscera. 

The simplest form in which we can recognize the existence of tumor is when 
swelling is the result of inflammation, with effusion of lymph and serum, which 
terminates either in resolution or in suppuration. It can scarcely be mistaken 
for growth of any kind, because of the pain and superficial redness in its early 
stage; it is very closely adherent to the skin and muscular structures, which 
cannot be made to move over it. In the iliac region, and over the surface of 
the chest, such swellings in their advanced stage are apt to be token for growth 
from bone; the diagnosis, when the history fails to indicate the origin of the 
tumor, rests upon two points, viz., that inflaramatory effusion is evenly spread 
out among the muscular structures, while morbid growth presents a more 
defined edge ; and that the one adhering more to the skin can be made to 
move over the bone, while the other, adhering directly to the bone, docs not 
become attached to the skin till it has attained considerable magnitude. In 
the chest, we may be also guided by the circumstance that more than one in- 
tercostal space is equally filled up by superficial inflammatory action, whereas 
the fulness is almost entirely limited to one, or at most two, when growth of 
any sort from the rib is its cause, until its sise is such as to leave us in no 
doubt. 

Enlarged synovial bursa?, and lymphatic glands, give rise to tumors in vari- 
ous regions. The former have a very elastic feeling, and are generally some- 
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what tender, or rather, one might say, a canse of aching than of pain ; the 
latter are hard, yery constantly tender, and often inflamed ; they can only exist 
in the situations in which anatomy teaches us these structures are to be found 
in health. This forms the first ground for diagnosis ; and in regard to the 
glands, we have the further knowledge of the ordinary causes of their enlarge- 
ment — the existence of some wound of skin or irritation at a distance, and the 
scrofulous diathesis. 

Scrofulous enlargements are much more frequent in the neck than elsewhere. 
DiflBculty is most Ukely to be experienced in deciding whether a swelling in 
the groin be an enlarged gland or a small hernia. The history will very gene- 
rally serve to clear up any doubt, because the descent of a hernia is sudden, 
commonly after a strain or muscular effort, and if it continue to enlarge it soon 
exceeds the magnitude of a gland. In addition to this, a hernia may be almost 
always pushed back, and protrudes sensibly on forced expiration in coughing. 
Enlargement of the mammar}' gland is another form of superficial tumor; its 
consideration belongs entirely to the domain of surgery, as also does that of 
(atty tumors. 

In reviewing the various regions, we find on the scalp encysted tumors, 
periosteal thicKening, and fungoid growth ; the former distinguished by their 
not being adherent to the bone, the latter by their hardness and tenderness. 
The face is especially the seat of epithelial cancer. In the neck we encounter 
enlarged glands, both lymphatics already mentioned, and salivary glands, 
which will be noticed in speaking of affections of the mouth and throat. We 
also find occasionally a chronic enlargement of the thyroid gland, in the form 
of goitre. This is a tumor, soft and painless, and generally very movable, 
extending across the trachea below the larynx commonly more to one side 
than the other. There are no general symptoms connected with its presence ; 
it may indicate faulty nutrition, but the health is unimpaired, and it is more a 
matter of inconvenience than actual disease. 

The region of the neck is closely connected with the thoracic cavity, and 
deep-seated tumors there may come within reach of the finger as they rise in 
the neck.* We are not now to enter upon the consideration of such as can 
only be recognized by auscultation ; our present purpose is only to speak of 
those which are superficial. Mention has already been made of tumors upon 
the ribs, and inflammation and suppuration of the wall of the chest. Where 
matter has already formed, a soft tumor is found on the surface of the chest: 
this may have its origin in a local collection of pus in the pleura making its 
way out. The history of internal inflammation and superficial abscess is in 
eeneral different, and if there be any doubt on the subject recourse must be 
had to the evidence which the stethoscope affords of the state of the luug and 
pleura. 

Aneurism also gives rise to a soft tumor when it reaches the surface, but 
this commonly pulsates ; a collection of pus can only do so under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. The pus generally tends to the lower part of the chest ; aneurism 
more frequently shows itself at the upper. In both cases, the lungs and heart 
must each be examined ; and some trace of disease in the one or the other 
will serve to determine us whenever there is any obscurity about the symptoms. 

A firm elastic tumor, protruding above the ribs, is generally an advanced 
stage of malignant growtn in the chest. It is associated with general dulness 
on percussion either on one or both sides, and with indications of pressure on 
the bronchi, the vessels, and the nerves ; with local pains in the arms, local 
oedema, venous tortuosity, occlusion of arteries, &c. These symptoms will 
be taken in detail hereafter. It is to be remembered that the sallow hue of 
malignant disease is generally obscured by the obstruction to the circulation. 

Fungoid tumor, attached to the interior of the ribs, and pressing out between 
them, is not very easily distinguished from superficial swelling. It very often 
happens that the patient has first noticed it after unusual muscular effort, and 
its progress has caused such infiltration and even protrusion of the parietes, 
that it is liable to be regarded as having been caused by the strain, and to 
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consist merely of on eflfnaioQ of blood rxaier tbe mnsd«s. Whea close lo Ihe 
ateraiim, its characlera are tnore palpable, as a rounded, tirm, oad elnsiic 
swelUng ; it has not tbe softness of a collection of Quid, but it may puleat?, 
from its prosimitj' to the heart. Aft«r a time the cachexia of cancer, or the 
appearance of a second tumor, may remove all doubts. 

in tbomcic tnmara recourse may sometimes be had t« the introdiietion of 
a grooved needle. It must be admitted that this is Dnlyarefng^ for ignorance ; 
bat ignorance is sometimes unavoidable in such obscure cases. 

In the abdomen, a tamor may be simulated by mere mn^cular resistance. 
Knotted contraction of tbe rectus, or even of some portions of the transverse 
mascles. may give rise todoabt; some patienta cannot be brought, by any 
inducement, perfectly to relax the muscles, partly pprhiips from on willingness, 
but partly also from abdominal irritation. This feeling of hardness is less 
local than tumor; it is also perceived to move wilb Ihe parietes, anil cannot 
be pushed aside. A jerking movement with the tips of the fingers in making 
presBure over different parts, will often serve to determine whether there be 
any hardness behind tbe abdominal walls; or by slow, fii-m pressure, we may 
overcome tbe parietal resistance. It is also important to ascertain whether 
there^ be dulneas, on percussion, over the part, where the existence of a tumor 
is suspected. 

When a tumor is made out, its relation to the abdominal viscera must next 
be considered ; if small, its present position ; if of some size, its point of origin. 
But patients very often give the most estraordinarily inconsistent accounts of 
the origin of these growths. 

In the right hypochonilrium it is probably connected with the liver, and the 
symptoms of disease of this viscns must be studied. It may IK simply enlarged, 
from congestion or inflammation, or from chronic disease; or it may be dis- 
placed from tbe pressure of a belt in men or of tighlly-laced stays in women. 
Under such circumstances, the edge of the liver of nearly its natural form 
may be felt, some way below the margins of the ribs, with firm resistance above 
and dulness on percussion. Sometimes on the surface of this enlarged mass 
a rounded fulness is observed, giving a sense of obscnre flnctnation. It is 
important to distiopaish that it is on the surface, and not at the edge, where 
a. oistcniled gall-bladder may be felt in the same way. If tbe histo^ and 
symptoms are those of acute disease, this will indicate snppuratioa ; if they 
are chronic, it is more probably due to tbe presence of hydatid cysts. In 
place of the regular form of an enlarged liver, several rounded moseea may 
be felt in this region, extending more or less across the epigastrium. This is 
undoubtedly malignant, and the diagnosis of its connection with the liver de- 
pends both on the general symptoms of disease of that organ, and on the 
circumstance that, by percussion and palpitation, it is ascertained that thev 
are continuons with it. This point must always be thoroughly investigated, 
because of necessity, when enlarged, it extends into the epigastrium, as it is 
limited by the ribs in the opposite direction. 

One or even more hard musses in the centre of the epigastrium, or lower 
down towards the umbilicus, not connected with the liver, are most commonly 
caused by cancer of the stomach. The general symptoms are more especially 
referable to that organ, and there is almost always vomiting, which at one 
period or other has been ^rumoua or like "coffee-grounds." The sallow, 
antemic hue of malignant disease is especially marked, from the combioaliou 
" ■ iwtn and mal-nntriiion. 

hypochrondrium, simple i 
tumor of an oval figure, which is perft 



the left uypochrondrium, simple enlargement of tbe spleen produc 



has sometimes been of such size as to reach quite down into the right iliac 
fossa. Its attachment is in the left hypocbonurium, uid the diagnosis will be 
more or less certain, as this fact can be made ouL 

Occasionally a firm, hard tumor may be felt to tbe left of the epigastrium, 
which cannot be trticed into the bypocbondrium, and which, though accom- 
panied by mal-uutrition, baa not been associated with symptoms distinctly 
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traceable to disease of the stomach ; snch tumors have been foand after death 
to be owing to scirrhos of the pancreas. The diagrnosis is very difficult, and 
the position of the stomach is often such as to render it impossible to feel the 
hardened mass during life. 

In the lower part of the abdomen in females the conditions of the organs of 
generation, the uterus, and ovaries must be considered : these will be discussed 
in their proper place. Tumors connected with these organs all spring out of 
the pelvis. In the right iliac region accumulation^ of feces may simulate a 
tnmor: this, though their most common, is not their only locality; and I 
would take the opportunity of reminding my younger readers that, in all eza> 
minations of the abdomen, care should be taken to obtain a full and free 
evacuation of the bowels before a diagnosis is pronounced. Similarly, in the 
centre of the hypogastrium, a hard round tumor may be discovered, simply 
due to over-distension of the bladder. By careful manipulation, fluctua- 
tion can be discovered ; but here, too, caution must be exercised, and, in cases 
of doubt, a catheter should be introduced, to ascertain its exact condition. 

Tumors below the level of the umbilicus, not traceable to these causes, 
generally have their origin in diseased conditions of the omentum, or of the 
lymphatic glands of the abdomen, oj: in local peritonitis. The two former 
present more decided characters of tumor, defined and indurated ; the latter 
18 more diffuse, and very generally adherent to the parietes. They differ, too, 
in their history, as peritonitis is associated with pam and febrile disturbance, 
which are not essential to the others ; and while the disease lasts, the symp- 
toms are those of a partially acute disorder. It very often terminates in 
abscess ; it may be caused by a blow, or by inflammation or ulceration of 
8ome part of the bowel. In females, it may be confined to the structures 
round the uterus, and is best distinguished from the specific diseases of the 
generative organs by the fact of their having become adherent to the sur- 
rounding parts, by the undefined character of the swelling itself, and by its 
tenderness on pressure. 

Disease of tne omentum comes on gradually ; it may be associated with 
irregularity of the bowels, sometimes marked by constipation, and not un fre- 
quently by some form of hemorrhage, but not attenaed with fever. The 
general state of the patient is anaemic and cachectic : the tumor itself is gene- 
rally hard, and often nodulated, and may be made to move by turning the 
patient in bed from one side to the other. It often gives rise to pain, but is 
not essentially tender. 

Disease of the glands very generally causes oedema of the feet and legs ; 
and sometimes also ascites, which much obscures its diagnosis : in this case, 
its characters are ill defined, but the tumor is generally found firmly fixed, 
and deeply seated towards the spine. 

Almost all abdominal tumors are apt to be obscured by effusion into the 
peritoneal cavity. Tumors in the abdomen are very liable to pulsate ; and 
the question will occur, whether it be aneurism. Abdominal pulsation is of 
comparatively little value, because all the contents of the abdomen, lying as 
they do above the aorta and great vessels, are liable to succussion at each 
systole of the heart ; neither is the presence of a '* bruit" to be too much 
regarded, because, even in health, considerable pressure, and, in anaemic states, 
very slight pressure on a large vessel, is sufficient for its production. En- 
largements of the liver and spleen are least likely to simulate aneurism. (For 
further particulars the reader is referred to Chap. XXIII.) 

%S. 0/ the Characters of Tumors, — ^After what has been said 
upon the localization of tnmors, there is little to add on the sub- 
ject of their discrimination, as that can only be dealt with on cer- 
tain broad principle, when internal organs are concerned. To 
the surgeon it is all-important to be able to determine whether 
an external tumor belong to the class, of malignant or non-malig- 
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nant disease; whether the condition of the patient be such as to 
lead him to recommend its removal with the knife, or to abstain 
from 90 doing; or -whether the character of the tumor be Buch as 
gives him ground to hope for its diminution or disappearance by 
the employment of remedies of a less formidable character. To 
him, however, the question involves a great deal more than the 
consideration of the mere palpable characters of the tumor; he, 
too, has to consider its history, its mode of growth, and its effects, 
as well as the condition of his patient, both with reference to cir- 
cumstances connected with his previous life and his present state. 
To the physician these are the questions of real moment: many 
anomalous conditions are found after death which had, and could 
have no history during life; many which, while offering few 
analogies to the post-mortem inquirer, have histories scarcely dis- 
tinguishable the one from the other; while, again, many of which 
the histories differ present lesions closely corresponding. 

The knowledge of these difficulties must not deter us from 
making the inquiry, so far as practicable, into the exact nature 
of the disease; but it ought to lead us to embrace in our view 
the whole of the circumstances of each individual case. To these 
we especially look for guidance in determining the very import- 
ant question, whether we have to do with the results of inflam- 
mation, or with a true or false hypertrophy of the organ, or with 
a malignant and necq^irily fatal disease; and we must place in 
a subordinate rank the suggestions that may be received from the 
locality or the sensible qualities of the tumor. 

The forms which have been admitted into the table as being 
met with in the medical wards of the hospital are : (n) cystic 
growths, (6) fungoid or encephaloid cancer, (c) scirrhus, (J) colloid 
cancer, (e) growths from bone. 

a. In considering the relative frequency with which we en- 
counter these several forma of morbid growth in different regions 
or organs, it may be remarked that cystic growths divide them- 
selves into two classes, the acephalocyst, which ia entirely ad- 
ventitious, and the simple or compound cyst, which consists of an 
abnormal development of natural — • 

referred to the connection ' 
hydatid, and the echint 
in discriminating cyatio _ 
of the presence of fluid 
evacuation of the conte ' 
mon, that their destrm 
which they are situate 
further than as the fv 
their size interferes with tbc 
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of cysty those only claim any notice which are found in the mamm» 
and in the ovaries. Pathological anatomy, indeed, teaches us that 
other organs are liable to become the site of cystic growth, but I 
know of no test by which they can be brought under the province 
of diagnosis. 

b. Fungoid or encephaloid cancer is the form of malignant dis- 
ease conmionly found in the chest, whether it be attached to the 
pleura or the mediastinum (in both of which it is sometimes a 
matter of doubt whether its first point of departure be not from 
bone), or whether it be developed from the intra-thoracic glands, 
or, as happens in rare instances, from the glands in the axilla. In 
the abdomen, it is the character which cancerous growth generally 
presents in the liver, it is that which is always developed when 
its origin is in the deep-seated lumbar glands, and it forms the 
most numerous section of cancers of the uterus and vagina. 

c, Scirrhus, again, exists in the largest proportion of cases of 
cancer of the stomach; it attacks the rectum, and in rarer cases, 
other portions of the alimentary canal : in all of these we rest our 
diagnosis chiefly on that which is known to be its constant result, 
partial occlusion of the passage, which is not unfrequently com- 
bined with subsequent ulceration ; evidence proving this event is 
therefore very confirmatory. Scirrhus of the uterus and vagina 
are often spoken of, and no doubt exist in many instances : most 
commonly, however, it is combined with fungoid disease, and very 
often cases are called scirrhus which ought to be called fungus. 

cf. Colloid cancer seems most readily developed in the loose 
structure of the omentum and of the peritoneum generally; and 
its existence can only be inferred from the fact of abdominal 
enlargement, which cannot otherwise be accounted for, coinciding 
with constitutional disturbance. This form of cancer, however, 
is the one in which cachexia is least marked ; and I must again 
repeat that that is the most important point in medical diagnosis 
when we speak of cancer. It is at least unwise to give an opinion 
implying the existence of cancer when the general indications do 
not point to something more than can be traced to local disorder; 
and while it is quite true that all internal growths are of serious 
import, because they are so little amenable to treatment, we must 
exercise great caution in attempting to analyze further, and say 
what is the exact character of the growth. 

«. Growths, from bone seldom come under the physician's notice, 

except when developed in the mediastinum, on the ribs, or on the 

llKHies of the pelvis: in these localities they are usually of a malig- 

character ; the slower growing enchondroma is less common 

lihem than in the long bones of the extremities, and the same 
e of the myeloid growths which have of late occupied the 
ion of surgeons. 

ly and physical characters, each of these forms of tumor presents 
which aid in their discrimination. Those connected with the 
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ovaries will be discussed in a future chapter ; and in speaking of the female 
generative organs, we shall have to treat of growths peculiar to the uterus, 
which are not here alluded to, because of their invanable local connection. 
(See Chaps. XXXII. and XXXIII.) The diagnosis of cystic diseases of the 
mammse is essentially a question of surgery. Serous cysts in internal organs 
are distinguished by their even, rounded surface, and tie sense of fluctuation 
eiven to the finger of the observer; from their history we learn that the deve- 
lopment has been slow, while the condition of the patient proves that health 
is only interfered with so far as pressure impedes circulation, nutrition, or 
secretion. Enccphaloid cancer is also rounded; but its surface is seldom 
even, it is nodulated and irregular, firm and elastic to the touch. Its history 
is that of decidedly rapid growth, though it varies much in this respect ; the 
patient suffers not onl^ from the destruction of the organ which it affects, and 
the evils arising from interrupted function, but also labors^ under a cachexia 
which infects his whole system. Scirrhus feels very hard, and presents only 
one or two distinct nodales with more or less irregularity of surface. Its pro- 

gress is slow; its history details disordered function long before any tumor 
as been noticed, and the cachexia of the patient derives increased intensity, 
from the interference with due nutrition, when the disease is situated in tne 
alimentary canal ; pain is more constantly present in this than in any other 
morbid growth. Colloid cancer presents an unevenly rounded, highly elastic 
surface ; it may give a sensation to the finger nearly akin to fluctuation ; the 
secondary nodules, which would serve very often as a pretty certain index of 
its nature, cannot be detected during life. Its growtn is rapid; it does not 
greatly impregnate the system at large, but its position is such as commonly 
interferes very considerably with the assimilative process. The malignant 
growths from bone belongCo the more rapid-growing cancers, although gene- 
rally firm and inelastic. This fact in their history serves to distinguish them 
from the non-malignant osseous growths, but their diagnosis need not go much 
beyond the question of the real or simulated connection with bony structure ; 
this is proved by their immobility and position. They take more or less the 
direction of the bone to which they are attached, and while some degree of 
movement can be made out between the superficial structure and the tumor, 
none can be obtained by any manipulation between that and the bone. 

Enlarged synovial burs© and fatty tumors are recognized by their general 
indolent character, their locality, and the sense of fluctuation and elasticity 
which each presents. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE QUASI-NERVOUS DISEASES. 

§ 1. Hysteria — Evidence almost entirely negative — Simulation of 
other Diseases — § 2. Chorea and Tetanus — The Musculan' Symp- 
tom in each — Causes and Associations — § 8. Delirium Tremens — 
Condition of Patient — Alliance to Mental Disease. 

§ 1. Hysteria. — The important distinction we have drawn be- 
tween objective and subjective phenomena, derives its fullest 
illustration from this protean malady. Here the sensations of 
pain and uneasiness are out of all due proportion to the derange- 
ment of fonction and of nutrition ; the feelings of the patient are the 
all-absorbing idea in her mind, and so completely do they take 
possession of her faculties, of her very nature, that vital functions 
over which she has really no voluntary control, are swayed by 
the force which these feelings exercise when they become concen- 
trated on any particular organ. Although most fully developed 
in the female sex, and originally deriving its name from a sup- 
posed excitement of the female generative organs, an analogous 
disease is not unfrequently seen in men exhausted from any de- 
bilitating cause, or effeminate from over care and nursing of 
themselves ; extreme nervousness is the only term in common 
use to express such a state. There is no exact line of demarca- 
tion between this condition and one in which, the attention be- 
coming fixed on some particular organ, sensations are supposed 
to arise there, of the non-existence of which we are satisfied by 
collateral evidence of their absurdity or impossibility^ ; to this the 
name of hypochondriasis has been applied ; it merges into insanity. 

The question of diagnosis then simply takes the form of an 
inquiry into the reality and importance of the complaints of the 
patient. When these stand alone, or are out of due proportion 
to other evidence of disease, we conclude that they are exagger- 
ated if not imreal ; and when their intensity, as described in lan- 
guage, is not borne out by the actual effect upon the individual, 
we conclude that they are unimportant. The following remarks 
will apply to either sex, although especial reference must be had 
to the female in discussing the subject of hysteria. There is 
usually such a constant simulation of other diseases, that it is im- 
possible to draw any general picture of it which would apply to 
every case, the only feature which they have in common, being 
the negative one of the absence of some important indication 
which is absolutely essential to the existence of the reality which 
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is imitated by it; the function which ought to be deranged is 
imchanged ; the sign or the symptom which ought to be found is 
wanting; or we may even obtain direct evidence that the organ 
which is supposed to be the seat of disease is in a perfectly 
natural and normal condition, except that it is the point on which 
those morbid sympathies are concentrated. 

It haa been already pointed out, how impossible it is to form 
any standard of comparison by which to measure expressions of 
pain. Other sensations admit of more analysis, and generally 
have a more definite range. Thus a sensation of numbness may 
be analyzed into actual deficiency of sensitive power, or into mere 
tingling, which produces a relative feeUng of insensibility; a 
sensation of weight, whether in the head or at the epigastrium, is 
an explicit statement of what we can understand, and what we 
can generally refer to some coexisting morbid state. Of pain 
generally it is most important to remember that it does not imply 
inflammation ; too frequently these words are regarded as almost 
synonymous, and complaint of severe pain ciJls forth all the 
energies of antiphlogistic treatment : it is in reality nothing more 
than an expression of irritation of some nerve, and the cause of 
that irritation is to be sought for. Practically we have to remem- 
ber that the ultimate filaments of the nerves are distributed to 
various organs, and that every abnormal condition of the organ 
may give rise t(> sensations of pain. Thus, no doubt, in persona 
of weakly frame, muscular eSbrt, ^'hieh is painless in the robust, 
is a cause of more or less permanent aching ; and errors in diag- 
nosis can only be avoided by searching out the site as well as the 
cause of irritation. 

The history often throws great light upon the nature of the 
ease. Disorder of the uterine functions, often, very often, acts 
upon the imagination of the patient, leading her to pay attention 
to and exaggerate shght uneasy sensations. Long ailment with- 
out material loss of flesh, proves that the sensations are not 
indicative of serious disease. The commencement of the present 
attack has not been ushered in by the usual accompaniments of 
an acute or febrile disorder ; in place of rigor or flushing, there 
has perhaps been a fainting fit, or an hysterical paroxysm, and 
the whole relation of symptoms betrays more or less of inconsist- 
ency in their sequence and their supposed causes and eSects, 

At the time of examination the pulse may be either quiet or 
temporarily excited and quick, without heat or dryness of skin ; 
it is not hard or wiry, it is not firm, nor is it often full, but gene- 
rally weak, and varying with the least excitement. If the face be 
flushed, it is out of proportion to the condition of the rest of the 
skin. The tongue may be evenly coated, with projecting red 
papillie; but there is no red edge, no thick brown streak in the 
centre, nor any patchy abrasion of epithelium ; it is not dry, nor 
is there accompanying thirst. The urine is pale, limpid, and 
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copious ; the bowels not altered from their usual state. There is 
no marked emaciation ; there is no pinching nor anxiety of fea- 
tures ; sometimes a marked readiness to tears, or alternation from 
smiles to frowns. 

There is often alleged loss of power, in one or both legs, or in 
one arm. The best evidence of the reality of this state is obtained 
by rather rough handling, which will always bring out resist- 
ance ; but it must be remembered that real loss of power is some- 
times associated with spasm or reflex action, and to complete the 
evidence the limb should be placed in a constrained position, 
while the attention of the patient is strongly directed to some 
other organ ; if the mind be thoroughly preoccupied, it will be 
supported for a moment or two by voluntary effort. 

On examining the region to which pain is referred, we very 
generally find extreme tenderness ; the slightest touch is repre- 
sented as very painful, much more so than anything short of the 
most intense cutaneous inflammation could account for ; it is dif- 
fused over a large surface, and is not local or limited ; and if the 
attention can be abstracted, very firm pressure is borne without 
apparent increase of suffering. Very good evidence of this fact 
may be obtained by varying the tactile manipulation with one 
hand and directing the patient's attention to that, while firm pres- 
sure is made with the other, or by referring to the condition of 
the uterine or any other functions in which the patient feels espe- 
cially interested. A distinction must be made between this mor- 
bid sensibility of hysteria and that which is felt in superficial 
rheumatism, or after muscular exertion. In such circumstances 
the tenderness which is really felt on a very slight touch, is re- 
lieved by firm pressure ; but to elicit this fact requires no abstrac- 
tion of the patient's attention : whereas the hysterical tenderness 
here spoken of disappears and reappears without reference to the 
mode of examination, simply as the attention happens to be di- 
rected to the spot. 

In females the globits hystericus^ or rising in the throat, or the 
occurrence of a regular hysterical paroxysm, often materially 
aids the diagnosis. But all the ordinary evidences of hysteria 
must not cause us to forget the possible coexistence oi some 
severe ailment in such a constitution ; and this so much the more 
that the very exaggeration of the symptoms may lead us to doubt 
the existence of actual disease in its early stage, because practical 
experience teaches us that it is not then necessarily associated 
with such symptoms. It is often a very nice point to determine 
what is due to imagination — ^perhaps associated with perverted 
volition — what is -simply due to exaggeration, and what there is 
of real disease in the condition of the patient ; and this can only 
be done by carefully weighing the relation of disordered sensa- 
tions, of perverted functions, and of abnormal or normal physical 
signs in each organ in succession. 
10 
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As the more frequent forms of hysteria are mere simulatioiis 
of severe disease, so a regular hysterical paroxysm is, after its 
fashion, a simulation of epilepsy. The limbs are tossed about 
wth the same \dolence, but more of method may be detected in 
the hysterical, more of regularity in the epileptic convukions. 
The patient in epilepsy bites his tongue severely, hurts or wounds 
himself in falling ; the hysterical female never seriously injures 
herself, and is only briiised by the energy of her movements dur- 
ing the paroxysm. The expression of the features is often hor- 
ribly distorted in epilepsy ; is generally placid in hysteria, with a 
quivering tremulous movement of the closed eyelids. The epi- 
leptic fit ends in deep slumber, the hysterical paroxysm often in 
tears : in the one consciousness is suspended, in the other it is 
not so, except when fainting occurs ; but of this it is sometimes 
extremely diflBicult to feel quite certain. 

§ 2. CJwrea and Tetanus. — Tliis is perhaps the best place to 
notice two diseases which stand on the confines of general disorder 
of the whole system, and special derangement of the nervous 
element in it. They are marked by striking objective phenomena, 
which consist of acts of tUe muscular system not only involuntary, 
but incontroUable. llicse acts may be associated with a variety 
of other symptoms, as they may be with differing conditions of 
internal organs; but the muscular movement stands by itself as 
the sole indication by which the disease is recognized. Here 
diagnosis has but little to do. The element of the disease is quite 
unknown to us, and hence it is to the prominent symptom alone 
that we have as yet to look for the discrimination of e.nch ; to 
this symptom the name of the disease is applied, and by this is it 
characterized. 

The movements of chorea once seen can never be forgotten or 
mistaken; nor can the fearful spasms of tetanus be taken for 
anything else. It is true that in severe lesions of the brain, when 
the patient is in a state of stupor, or of delirium, convulsive 
movements may be seen in some cases. si)asms of muscles in 
others ; but no one who has seen the diseases can ever mistake 
them for chorea or tetanus. 

It is quite foreign to the purpose of this work to draw pictures of disease, 
as our sole consideration is the ground uj)on which diagnosis is to be formed. 
In chorea we rely upon the restless jactitation, the tossing hither and thither 
in the most uncertain manner of one or more limbs, or of the whole body. 
In tetanus, on the sudden and violent contraction of various sets of muscle's, 
frequently alternating with as sudden relaxation. In chorea the system at 
large does not suffer much disturbance, except when other conditions of dis- 
ease are associated with it : in its more severe forms the expression of the 
features is almost maniacal, and the patient becomes gradually exhausted 
from constant restlessness, inability to take food, and insomnia, terminating 
in delirium, coma, and death. In tetanus the system early indicates febrile 
disturbance of a low and adynamic character, and the disease is generally 
attended by rapid sinking and prostration. The spasm of tetanus is sudden 
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in its ioTasion, alternating with relaxation: it can scarcely be confounded 
with permanent spasm or contraction of particular muscles, which is con- 
stantly associated with organic diseases of the nervous centres, especially 
with certain forms of pressure and with induration of the brain or cord. 

Both chorea and tetanus may be simulated by hysteria ; but the imitation 
IS not snch as can impose upon any one who has observed the true disease 
and is prepared for such a simulation. In hysterical movements there is 
necessarily more method than in those of chorea ; in hysterical spasm there 
is seldom the exact correspondence in the condition of a whole set of muscles 
found in true tetanus. In either case, when the suspicion is awakened, the 
abstraction of the patient's attention will serve to interrupt the movements 
or relax the spasm. 

These diseases are generally found associated with some cause of irritation ; 
it may be said, perhaps, that they are always so, although our means of analysis 
frequently fail m detecting it. In chorea we have to seek for some shock to 
the nervous system in sudden fright, or some irritation in the digestive system ; 
loaded bowels, worms, &c. : sometimes the vascular system is deranged, and 
there may be a condition of anaemia or disease of the heart ; not unfrequently 
it is associated with that peculiar condition of blood that manifests itself in 
rheumatism ; sometimes there is disease in the nervous system, but it has 
been less uniformly traced to this than to the other conditions already enu- 
merated. 

In tetanus we inquire whether it be dependent on the irritation of some 
particular nerve, or on some obscure affection of the brain or spinal cord ; 
whether it be eccentric or centric ; traumatic, from the irritation of a wound, 
or idiopathic, without known cause : in the latter case the question whether 
it have arisen from the administration of poison is suggested by the fearful 
revelations of recent times. Our investigations can reach no further. 

§ 8. Delirium Tremens, — We must also class this as a disease 
whicli involves something more than mere disorder of the nervous 
centres. It seems to be due to perverted nutrition of the brain 
consequent on the circulation through its mass of impure blood 
tmsuited to develop healthy functions. Its relation to the nervous 
system is somewhat similar to that of mania : in classification 
neither of them can be regarded as diseases of the nervous system, 
because in each there is an clement extraneous to it ; but in their 
development they are so intimately associated with it that we 
cannot doubt that they are accompanied by hidden change of 
structure. With reference to diagnosis, it will be more convenient 
to consider this disease, when speaking of delirium as a symptom 
of the condition of the brain, where its relations to other forms 
of delirium will be more easily exhibited. But there are certain 
general objective phenomena by which it is marked; it is a rfe- 
Urium cum tremore. Tremor is its essential characteristic, which 
every act of the patient betrays : the hand cannot be held still ; 
but there is neither the jactitation of chorea, nor the regular 
shake of paralysis agitans.; the tongue quivers when protruded ; 
and these movements differ from the ordinary tremulousness of 
pure nervous debility, in the rapidity and excitement with which 
each act is performed. The patient sits dqwn and gets up in a 
hurry; he raises himself in bed with a spring, he turns suddenly 
round to the person who addresses hiin, he thrusts forward his 
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hand for the pulse to be felt, and he puts out his tongue with the 
same quick unsteady movement, when directed to do so. 

All this may occur before any delirium has showed itself. 
From the patient himself, or his friends, it will be learned that he 
has either lately bad a drinking bout, or that, being an habitual 
drunkard, he has been, under circumstances of privation, debarred 
from his accustomed stimulus; perhaps, that there has been some 
mental anxiety, and, along with this, his last few nights have been 
sleepless. He will say that he has been long ailing, that his pre- 
sent state has been supervening for weeks or months, and will 
often be exceedingly shy of telling that there has been any re- 
cent aggravation of his symptoms, or that they have, as we may 
be well assured from other sources, all come on within a few days: 
this appears to arise from a consciousness of the real cause of his 
malady, which he vainly fancies he may conceal ; but it is worthy 
of noting, because it might lead to a mistaken diagnosis. 

The pulse is soft, often large, sometimes weak and quick. The 
tongue is evenly coated with a moist creamy fur. The skin is 
warm, frequently perspiring; but in the early stage it may be 
dry, and often exhaling somewhat of a rheumatic odor ; it has 
never the heat and pungency of fever. In former days, when 
delirium was regarded as evidence of inflammation, depletion was 
no less had recourse to in this than in the delirium of typhus 
fever, or of mania : but in this practice essential symptoms were 
evidently overlooked — ^that of the pulse and the moist tongue ; 
and just as in attempting to form a correct diagnosis, so for the 
purpose of adopting sound treatment, the totality of symptoms 
must be considered in place of the mind being fixed on one which 
is remarkably prominent. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

■ 

GBNEBAL EXAMINATION OF BEGIONS AND OBGANS. 

Disease often a Compound Phenomenon — All Organs ought to be 
examined — Negative as well cw Positive Results stated — Exami- 
nation of Brain and Nerves — of Chest — of Digestive Organs — 
of Urinary Organs — of Uterine Functions — Appearance of Skin, 

Wb come now to the consideration of particular organs, and it 
will be found that many of the more general indications sought 
for in the earlier part of the investigation have an especial bear- 
ing upon the diseased states to which each organ is liable. These 
the student has been advised to note as he proceeded in his in- 
quiry, whether observed in the details of the history of the case, 
or in the general symptoms pertaining to the skin, the pulse, the 
tongue, the bowels, and kidneys, or in the appearance and posi- 
tion of the patient. He has also been advised not to attempt to 
form a judgment on the case before each indication has been fully 
investigated, and the seat of any complaint of pain or imeasiness 
has been thoroughly examined; but he must be further warned 
that, although the history of the case, the general symptoms and 
the particular disorder, correspond to each other and make up 
one intelligible whole, he has not done his duty to himself or his 
patient imless a survey, however rapid, have been taken of the 
condition of each particular organ. This course is absolutely 
necessary, not only because the discovery of some obscure change 
may throw fresh light upon the totality of the symptoms, and 
ultimately lead to a different and more correct diagnosis; but for 
the no less important end of ascertaining whether any distinct 
and superadded malady exist, which may most materially modify 
the treatment. 

As already stated, the order in which it is proposed to examine 
these organs follows the usual division into regions — ^the head, the 
chest, the abdomen, and the extremities — ^taking the dependent 
structures connected with the principal organs situated in each of 
these regions as they successively come before us. "We commence 
with those of innervation, the brain, spinal cord, and nerves. We 
then take those of respiration and circulation, the lungs, the heart, 
and the bloodvessels ; next, those connected with digestion, be- 
ginning with the mouth, the stomach, and intestines, with their 
investing membrane, followed by the liver, spleen, and kidneys; 
and, lastly, the ovaries and uterus. After these will be noticed, 
the skin, cellular tissue, bones, and muscles. 
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Thronghont the inquiry, the importance of system in every step of the in- 
vestigation has been pointed out. and 1 recommend to the student either to 
adopt the arrangement just mentioned, or to form for himself some other plan 
more consonant with the theory of disease which he has been taught: in every 
case which presents itself to him he ought to follow exactlv the same course 
in examining the different organs, although occasionally he mav find it ad- 
vantageous first of all to examine thoroughly that organ which the history of 
the case or the prominent symptoms, whether objective or subjective, point 
out as the probable seat of disease, provided he htive not, from general indi- 
cations, come to the conclusion that the disease is one of those having no 
local site, which have formed the subject of the preceding pages. His next 
care, in either case, should always be to examine in a definite order the various 
organs, with their local phenomena, and to note in his case-book the negative 
as well as positive results which he obtains. 

As a mere matter of detail, I would suggest that be should never enter in 
his notes such vag^e expressions as ** chest healthy," but state explicitly the 
extent of his examination and its results, which need not, however, occupy 
much more space. Thus, to take the case of the chest, he may state simply 
that there is '" no complaint of pain, palpitation, cough, or shortness of breath- 
ing ;" and this would imply that the chest had not been examined by percus- 
sion or auscultation. He may go further, and record that ** nothing abnormal 
has been discovered by percussion or b^ auscultation," or he mav limit him- 
self to some particular portion, *' breathing natural under the clavicles, at the 
back of the chest," &c. ; in the one case ne is understood to have examined 
the whole, in the other only a part. The chief use of all these suggestions is 
to establish habits of accuracv ; but if he should ever wish to refer to these 
cases in after years, if it should be his lot to publish reports of them for the 
information of others, then the value of definite statements will more clearly 
appear. 

In looking for indications of the state of the brain, we direct 
our attention to the mental phenomena of consciousness and co- 
herence; we have to observe whether there be any degree of 
slowness of apprehension, or inability to understand and reply 
to questions ; whether there be any wandering of thought, as ex- 
pressed by talking, or muttering, or irrational acts; and the 
relations which these bear to each other. The appearance of the 
eyes is closely connected with the state of the brain, as shown in 
strabismus, and dilatation or contraction of the pupil. Deafness 
is another important indication, especially when associated with 
discharge from the ear : so is the manner of speech, slow, hesitat- 
ing, or imperfect. These objective phenomena are not all equally 
valuable; strabismus and deafness may have nothing to do with 
the present state of the brain ; incoherence may be simulated by 
hysteria ; want of consciousness by obstinacy ; the manner of 
speech may be a congenital defect ; but they are each suggestive 
of further inquiry. In hysteria, we often meet with imitations 
of these various states, talking nonsense, singing, pretended sleep, 
cataleptic trance, &c.; and if suspicion be aroused by the incon- 
gruity of these with the general state of the patient, or if the 
history indicate any previous symptoms of an hysterical character, 
careful watching may trace consciousness when there is pretended 
stupor, or a method, and artifice in the delirium, which disease 
never presents. 
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Subjective phenomena consist of statements of headache and 
giddiness, double or distorted or indistinct vision, tinnitus aurium, 
perversions of smell or taste, insomnia, loss of memory, &c. 

The condition of the nervous system generally is indicated 
either by the condition of muscles, in paralysis, convulsion, or 
^asm ; or by sensations more purely nervous, pain, numbness, 
tingling, or anaesthesia. 

Disease in the chest is shown by lividity of face, hurry, labor, 
or difficulty in breathing ; by a history of cough or sensations of 
pain and dyspnoea. These more probably point to the heart, if 
palpitation be complained of, with irregularity of pulse, and the 
dyspnoea be felt in mounting a hill or going up stairs: they rather 
point to disease in the lungs, if cough be the more prominent 
symptom, accompanied by expectoration. 

Diseases of the digestive organs will have for their general 
signs, loss of appetite, or a sensation of craving ; pain after food 
or occasional vomiting ; constipation ; diarrhoea ; disordered states 
of the tongue without corresponding indications of fever ; pains 
in the epigastrium and in the abdomen ; fulness, tympanitic dis- 
tension, hardness, tenderness, or fluctuation. 

For the kidneys we have always the ready means of inspecting 
the urine, and, in cases of doubt, examining it chemically and 
microscopically. Pains in the loins, in the groin, testicle, or 
urethra : excessive, scanty, frequent, or painful micturition ought 
always to lead to further inquiries. 

In females, it is generally desirable to ascertain the condition of 
the menstrual flux ; regular or irregular, scanty or excessive, the 
intervals being too long or too short, and its appearance being 
accompanied by pain or uneasiness. We ought also to learn 
whether there be any other vaginal discharge. 

Eruptions on the skin, or distortions of bones and joint, do 
not readily escape observation ; but, whenever pain on the surface 
is complained of, an inspection of the part is advisable, as it fre- 
quently solves a doubt or a difficulty which all the description in 
the world fails to unriddle. 

By such observations we determine whether further examina- 
tion of any particular organ may be necessary, not only in the 
way of instituting a more minute inquiry into symptoms, but also 
of making, when possible, a physical examination. Those con- 
nected with states of innervation have a high importance in the 
phenomena of disease; but here the physical aid is wanting, and 
too oft«n we cannot get beyond a simple induction based upon 
the symptoms both general and special; and to them we now 
proceed. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

SEMEIOLOGY OF DISEASE OF THE BRAIN. 

Causes of Obscurity — History imperfect, 

DiV. I. — Symptoms derived from Mental Functions — § 1. Coma, or 
Insensibility — § 2. Stupor^ or Unconsciousness — § 3. Insomnia — 
§ 4. Delirium — of Fever — of Delirium Tremens — of Inflamma- 
tory Fever — of Inflammation of Brain — of Insanity. 

DiV. II. — Symptoms from Nervous Sensibility — § 1. From General 
Alterations of Sensibility — § 2. From the Sense of Sight — § 8. 
From the Sense of Searing — § 4. From Special Sensations, 

DiV. m. — Alterations in Muscular Movement — § 1. Spasmodic 
Action — § 2. Paralysis, 

In no department of medicine is diagnosis more obscure ttan 
in that upon which we now enter. Inclosed within its bony case, 
alterations in brain structure corresponding to phenomena during 
life can never be discovered till after death, when it is much more 
difficult to trace their connection ; and numerous and diversified 
as are the functions of the organ as a whole, physiologists have 
yet failed to determine, with any degree of accuracy, the particular 
regions in which its various powers are developed, or the special 
uses of many of its parts. The theories of Gall and Spurzheim, 
had they been based on any sufficient groundwork of fact, might 
have rendered essential service in discriminating the site of dis- 
eased action ; but experience has shown that perversions of those 
mental functions which form the basis of their system do not de- 
pend upon, or even correspond with, lesions of the brain in those 
regions to which the names of organs have been assigned ; and it 
yet remains to be proved that special portions of matter are at all 
necessarily connected with particular actions of mind. 

In addition to these difficulties we find one set of head symp- 
toms, so transitory in their character, that we cannot suppose them 
to depend on change of structure ; while others, though more per- 
sistent, leave no trace for the observation of the anatomist : both 
of these must as yet be considered simply as disturbances of func- 
tion, though they sometimes approach so nearly to the symptoms 
of structural disease, that it is very difficult to distinguish them. 
On the other hand, the evidences of structural disease of very 
different kinds are so exactly analogous, that the physician is at 
a loss in endeavoring to assign to each its exact cause : no less 
perplexing is the circumstance that the obscurity of the mental 
faculties in many of these conditions of disease deprives us of the 
aid which a true account of the patient's sensations might aflbrd, 
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as they are blunted, or perverted, or the power of analyzing and 
describing them is lost. 

For the same reason, it is not unfrequently impossible to obtain 
a history of the case at all available for the purposes of diagnosis; 
and yet no part of the inquiry is more important. Impracticable 
as the exact discrimination of symptoms may be at the time of 
observation, each case is generally marked by successive features 
in its history which, if they have been properly noted and care- 
fully studied, will throw most important fight on its character and 
causes. 

The pathology of the brain is much less understood than it 
ought to be in the present day, in great measure, I believe, 
because the importance of the antecedent phenomena has been 
imderrated, and the symptoms have been read apart from the 
history. Abercrombie is deservedly one of the great authorities 
on diseases of the brain ; but the principles of diagnosis cannot 
be learned from his work on this .subject, because, in most in- 
stances, the previous history of his cases is so meagre. Let it be 
remembered, too, that in the present state of our knowledge this 
record of the symptoms during life is, in many instances, all that 
is really known of the disease, all that is really valuable in treat- 
ment : and thus, in this case, diagnosis becomes, as it ought to be, 
the handmaid of practice. 

Mental alienation forms another element in the consideration 
of diseases of the brain, which is, as yet, very much beyond the 
reach of pathological research. Without speaking dogmatically, 
it may be affirmed that scarcely any lesion has been found in 
cases of insanity which has not also been present in instances in 
which the mind has been perfectly clear. We must be content to 
acknowledge our ignorance in this matter ; and if we can trace 
out general resemblances, and classify cases according to some 
well-known types — more especially if we can discriminate the 
cases in which structural change exists from those in which it is 
not necessarily present — we shall have done all that we are justi- 
fied in attempting. 

It will probably simplify the study of the diseases of the brain 
if, before entering on their special diagnosis, this chapter be de- 
voted to an exposition of the symptoms which are more directly 
derived from the powers of innervation, as they refer to the mental 
fiiculties, and the centripetal and centriiFugal nervous actions — ^the 
sensations and the muscular movements of the patient. 

Division I. — The Condition of the Mental Faculties. 

The indications derived from this source may be referred to 
two principal heads — consciousness and coherence — perception 
and reflection. These correspond to two very clearly defined 
features of disease expressed by the terms coma and delirium. 
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Between the two extremes we find an almost endless variety of 
examples, in which they are, more or less, blended together, where 
it is scarcely possible to tell whether the perceptive or the reflec- 
tive powers be most in abeyance: in such instances there is partial 
loss of consciousness, with a certain amount of insensibility to 
ordinary stimulus, and confusion of thought, without active deli- 
rium : they may be only the transition stage from one state to the 
other, but are often distinct from either. Coma is related to sleep, 
of which it presents the greatest possible exaggeration; while 
delirium is associated with insomnia, which is its invariable 
attendant, and often appears as its precursor. 

§ 1. Coma, or Insensibility, — Consciousness is entirely sus- 
pended ; the mind is a perfect blank ; the patient is alike deprived 
of the power of thought and expression, and of the knowledge 
of external things ; voluntary action has altogether ceased ; he 
makes no reply to any question ; he may be pinched or pulled 
about, and he gives no evidence of pain or annoyance ; the mus- 
cular movements are only those of organic life, or such as may 
be excited by a sort of reflex action, or unconscious resistance. 
In such cases it is important to discover whether the absence of 
voluntary action depends merely on the state of coma, or whether 
there be distinct paralysis of some of the muscles: a limb placed 
in a constrained position is moved in the one case by the counter- 
poise of flexion and extension, in the other it remains as a lifeless 
object in a condition of rest. When paralysis is present, the 
extent of the lesion is measured in some degree by the number 
and variety of the parts implicated; but two conditions are chiefly 
observed — hemiplegia, affecting one entire lateral half of the 
body; paraplegia, or general paralysis, involving both sides alike. 
(See Div. III., § 2, of this Chapter.) 

If any historjr can be obtained, we have to inquire how the 
patient passed mto his present state, whether he was attacked 
suddenly, or gradually increasing stupor and somnolence preceded 
the coma ; and in the former case, if there were any convulsive 
movement in the first onset of the attack. When no one was 
present to observe these circumstances, we may still learn much 
from the position in which the patient was found : as it points to 
the seizure having occurred when he was at rest, or having given 
him warning of its approach, or to its having overtaken him in 
the midst of action or exertion, or to its being the possible result 
of accidental injury. 

This condition is found in several different states, a. It may be the resnlt 
of a fall or a blow, when extravasation has been caused by fracture of the 
ekull. The coma of concussion, which is the first effect or the accident, is 
not 80 deep, and there is never paralysis ; hemiplegia points especially to ex- 
travasation. In their further progress these cases may pass into inflammation 
and serious disorganization of the brain. 

h. An apoplectic seizure, in which the patient has suddenly fallen down in- 
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sensible, without convulsion, or with convulsive movements very slightly 
marked. When hemiplegia coexists with coma, thus suddenly coming ou, 
without any trace of mjury, the diagnosis is certain. But apoplectic coma 
may exist without paralysis, and then its presence can only be determined 
negatively, by the exclusion of other possible causes. 

c. A comatose state may be caused by intoxication, or opium. In neither 
of these does it come on so rapidly ; intoxication betrays itself by the odor 
of the breath; and in poisoning, by opium the person may generally be re- 
called to some degree of consciousness, until near the last sta^e. In these 
cases the previous circumstances, and the position in which the patient is 
foand, may be of great service in guiding our opinion. 

d. Coma may also be the result of extensive efifusion of serum into the 
ventricles of the brain. It is difficult to conceive how this can happen sud- 
denly, and yet it is quite certain that patients are seized while walking along 
the street, or engaged in their usual avocations, with a fit, generally more or 
less convulsive in character, followed by coma, and not unfrequently attended 
with either paralysis or continued spasmodic action of one side of the body. 
The diagnosis rests chiefly on two points, the existence of convulsions in the 
primary seizure, and the extent of the coma, which is scarcely so complete 
as in apoplexy ; in the latter, spasmodic movements are seldom met with. A 
history of previous bad health, with debility, would lead to the suspicion of 
effusion ; a florid face and a full habit point more generally to sanguineous 
apoplexy. 

€. Coma supervenes gradually in the course of a variety of diseases, indicat- 
ing either a morbid condition of blood circulating in the brain, or progressive 
disorganization of the brain itself : cases of the last description are more 
readily recognized. 

§ 2. Stupor, Unconsciousness, or Partial Coma. — A certain de- 
gree of unconsciousness always accompanies delirium : this cir- 
cumstance will be subsequently referred to. We have now to 
consider the cases in which stupor is the prominent symptom. 

When coma is incomplete, but attended by hemiplegia, or con- 
vulsive movements, the same rules of diagnosis are applicable as 
to complete coma. The phenomena of partial unconsciousness 
with paralysis are sometimes very remarkable. The attention of 
the patient is attracted by objects about him, which he follows in 
their movements with his eye ; when spoken to, he turns towards 
the speaker, and seems to make an effort to reply, and it may be 
conceived that paralysis alone prevents his utterance : on closer 
investigation, however, it will be found that, though the attention 
be roused, the mind receives no impression, and the patient, 
though not insensible, is yet unconscious. 

When paralysis is not present, the patient seems to be asleep^ 
breathing regularly and tranquilly, but he is found to be in a 
very deep sleep ; he is roused with great difl&culty, and, without 
appearing to awake, he resists any attempt to move him in bed; 
he struggles when he is undressed; he pulls up the clothes about 
him when he is uncovered; and even when thoroughly aroused, 
his mind is quite confused. Though unable to answer questions, 
or do as he is directed, he will make very distinct combined 
movements in changing his position in bed, and placing himself 
comfortably, as if he is wished again to go to sleep. Here delirium, 
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or ratlier incoherence of mind, is evidently associated witli partial 
unconsciousness. 

Of the conditions in which stupor is prcBent, we fimi [a) Tliat it very often 
follows npou a regular epileptic aeiznre ; indeed, the sleep in which an epi- 
leptic Gt almost always terininates may Yie said to be of lbi» unlore ; and, 
thouf[h generally very transient, it ia occasionally prolonged even for days. 
{!>.) It is also met with as the result of what has lieen termed traoxient apo- 
plexy, or of concussion : the position the patient was found in sometimes aida 
in determining whether Ihe fall was the cuuse of the confasion of tboaghl, or 
whether it happened in consequence of toss of consciousness. Any appear- 
ance of bloud about the moath. showing the tongue to have been bitten, would 
lead UB to believe the attack had been one of epilepsy; but in diagnosis, the 
distinction between epileptifoi'ro and apoplectic Bcmi-comu is unimportant, and 
only demands consideration from the probability of recarrencc in the one and 
the smaller chance of it in the other, (r.) Semi-coma from intoxication, or 
poisoning with opinm, is not accompanied by the same degree of loss of con- 
sciousnuss. Wbcu the patient is thoroughly roused, he will indicate less va- 
cuity of mind. (''.) A comatose state sometimes commences very insidiously, 
without any complaint of partictilar ailment : there is a tendency to sleep ; 
the patient is awaked with difficulty, and when roused and speaking rationally, 
he breathes deeply and slowly, and seems to fall asleep even with his eyes 
open, during a puusu in the conversation ; at first there is little confusion of 
tnonght, eicept momentarily, on awaking, but the coma gradually deepens, 
and is not anfrequcntly attended by coovnlsions. Oeneral Ul health niav nave 
preceded it, but no particular derangement of any organ is traced in lue his- 
tory. Such a condition points very certainly t4i albuminous urine, and poi- 
soning of the blood by the presence of urea ; the probability would bo stronger 
if anasarca had prcvioasly existed, bat the point moy geoBrully be determined 
by examination of the urine. 

§ 3. Insomnia is a common attendant on most of those condi- 
tions with which delirium is associated. The re]iort made of 
want of sleep by the patient himself is never to be depended upon, 
as to its amount, though he can generally Bay whether he have 
been asleep at all during the night or not, unless the mental 
faculties be completely obscured. Starting, or waking up sud- 
denly or in a fright, are phenomena less freqtiently relating to the 
brain than to the heart or stomach. In affections of the brain 
the question of most importance is whether sleeplessnesa preceded 
the dehrium, or were only associated with it. 

§ 4, DeUrium. — The term delirium, although generally applied 
to that wandering of mind which accompanies certain diseased 
states of the body, ia equally applicable to the confusion of thought 
which supervenes on nKcd delusion, and constitutes a paroxysm 
of acute mania. It ia not our intention here to inquire into all 
the perversions of judgment, eccentricities of behavior, or altera- 
tions in the affections and moral feelings, which are met with in 
persons whose general health is not otherwise affected, and which 
give rise to the fearful apprehension that the mind is becoming 
unhinged ; but it ia necessary to allude to the phenomena attend- 
ing an attack of acute mania, in order to contrast them with those 
dependent on acute disease within the cranium. 
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The presence of delirium is shown by incoherence of expres- 
sion, traceable to hallucinations and illusions which have gene- 
rally a very fleeting character. Sometimes, however, they assimie 
a continuous form, almost resembling fixed delusion. 

Incoherence is always combined with some degree of uncon- 
sciousness; and it is worthy of consideration how far this proceeds 
firom obtuseness of perception and is related to coma, how far 
from preoccupation of mind and confusion of thought. When 
coma is complete, there can be no expression of delirium; but 
when roused from a state of stupor, the patient may either be 
able to put out his tongue when desired to do so, and to give 
tolerably rational and consistent answers, or he may only reply 
by a vacant stare or an incoherent expression, showing that deli- 
rium is present as well as stupor. In delirium there may be the 
same impossibility of obtaining a rational answer, simply from 
preoccupation and incoherence: the question fails to give rise to 
any corresponding idea in the inind of the patient. This cha- 
racter of unconsciousness is very different from that depending 
on stupor; it is often only partial, as indicated by his not recog- 
nizing individuals around him, and passing his feces and urine in 
bed, while an impression stronger than usual produces a rational 
act. During the time that he is talking or muttering to himself, 
or addressing fanciful persons whom he imagines to be near him, 
he may be recalled by firmness of manner to such a state of con- 
sciousness as to give a coherent answer, or to do as he is directed. 

One feature common to all forms of delirium is that restless- 
ness which prompts the patient to attempt to get out of bed, and 
this even when the strength is so exhausted, that the act might 
be supposed to be impossible. There is almost always distinct 
exacerbation at night, and this is most marked in the slightest 
cases. Delirium at night is often observed when there is no indi- 
cation of wandering of thought bjr day ; a patient who only mut- 
ters and talks by day will be noisy and unmanageable at night; 
and it is perhaps only when mental excitement is at its highest 
pitch during the day that it does not appear to be increased as 
evening approaches. 

Under the term incoherence of expression we include all the 
inconsistent acts as well as words of delirium. These are as 
varied as the illusions under which the unhappy patient labors; 
but I think it may generally be observed that they are more up- 
roarious as the character of the delusion is more definite. Thus 
we find one patient noisy and violent, with difiiculty kept in bed 
or restrained from doing a mischief to himself or others, but 
always governed by some prominent idea; another, who only 
mutters and rambles on in the most inconsistent manner; while a 
third is still and listless, either giving no answer at all or one 
wholly incongruous. All are liable to pass their feces and urine 
in bed; not from unconsciousness of the act, but from ignorance 
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of its impropriety. In this view of the subject, the cases are 
sometimes classed as examples of active and passive forms of 
delirium. 

It is most important to remember that delirium is not evidence 
of inflammation, and that in by far the majority of cases it is 
not accompanied by any inflammatory action at all within the 
cranium. The history of the case and the correlative symptoms 
must be carefully studied, because it is so constantly a concomi- 
tant of other diseases. 

a. It occurs in most severe attacks of fever. 

ft. It is constant in delirium tremens. 

c. It is often associated with inflammation of some other organ, 
causing alteration in the blood, of which pneumonia is perhaps 
the most common. 

d. It may supervene in the course of acute rheumatism, or 
erysipelas. 

e. When the disease is confined to the brain, it may be linked 
with the tubercular diathesis; 

/. Or it may depend on simple inflammation. 

g. It may be an evidence of maniacal affection. 

During the existence of delirium all the organs will require 
closer investigation to elicit evidence of disease, than when the 
symptoms are unassociated with mental phenomena, because they 
are so much obscured by the unconsciousness of the patient to 
sensations of pain or distress ; thus, an individual suffering from 
acute rheumatism will make movements in his delirium, which 
would have been exquisitely painful to him if his perception had 
not been blunted; or one laboring under severe pneumonia or 
phthisis vdll cease to cough or suffer any inconveniencce from the 
accumulation of secretion in the lungs. These points ought 
never to be overlooked. 

a. In fever the delirium is very often of a quiet character, with considerable 
prostration, inattention to surrounding objects, and unconnected muttering 
and rambling ; sometimes, however, the patient is very noisv and excited, and 
can scarcely be kept in bed, and this especially happens wlien the functions 
of the liver are disordered. It follows upon the insomnia of the early stages, 
coming on at first only at night, and continuing throughout to have nocturnal 
exacerbations ; there is great insensibility to external impressions, and fre- 
anently marked dcnfness. In addition to these characters of the delirium, 
tnere are the special indications of fever as distinct from those of inflamma- 
tion ; the eyes are dull and suffused, not brilliant and ferrety, the movements 
are feeble and tremulous, and the pulse is essentially weak and soft : these 
characters have been already detailed. (See Chap. W. i 1, Continued Fever.) 

b. In delirium tremens it is accompanied by peculiar, hurried movements 
and muscular tremor; but there is also something in the character of the 
delirium quite distinctive ; the mind generally runs upon one subject which is 
attended with anxiety or distress, either upon some business engagement 
which cannot be fulfilled, or on the presence of some disagreeable or disgnst- 
ing object — some creature crawling about the bed, some horrible death's head 
staring at the patient. It is a busv and active, but not a violent, delirium ; 
the patient is generally ready enough to do as he is told, will for the moment, 
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perhaps, abandon his imaginary pursuit to answer questions apparently in a 
rational manner, and put out bis tongue when desired ; but quite as often he 
still keeps bold of the bedclothes under the idea that they are some other 
object, and, while answering the questions addressed to him, continues to issue 
orders to some of his imaginary subordinates. There is always great restless- 
ness ; getting out of bed, pulling about the bedclothes, constant talking, gene- 
rally in a loud tone of voice, the same definite object always predominating 
. in tne mind, to the entire exclusion of surrounding realities. Sleeplessness is 
an invariable precursor of this form of delirium, preceding by some days its 
full development, but the nocturnal exacerbations are rarely so marked as in 
fever. 

Tlie moist, creamy tongue, the soft pulse, and perspiring skin are most im- 
portant indications, because they not only materially aid the diagnosis, but 
form the basis of rational treatment. 

c. The delirium of pneumonia very closely resembles that of fever; but 
when it occurs in persons of dissipated babits, may more nearly approach to 
delirium tremens ; just as happens when such persons meet with severe inju- 
ries, or siifler from erysipelas or rheumatism. Hence the delirium itself does 
not aid our diagnosis, inasmuch as its causes, and consequently its manifesta- 
tions, are so analogous : when resembling that of fever, the pneumonia has 
an adynamic type like the common continued fever of the present day, and to 
the accompan}ing condition of the blood the delirium is due ; while, when it 
approaches in character to delirium tremens, the impression made on the ner- 
vous system by habits of dissipation acts as the predisposing cause, and the 
pneumonia merely takes the place of any other depressmg influence in excit- 
mg the delirium. 

The important point in diagnosis is, that the pneumonia should not be over- 
looked ; and a correct opinion will in all cases very much depend on systematic 
investigation, when delirium is present along with internal inflammation. The 
history must be carefully inquired into, the general symptoms weighed, and 
the condition of all the organs closely examined into, in the absence of more 
decided sym])toms, quick breathing, a dusky flush on the face, and especially 
rusty sputa, are unlike fever; dryness of the tongue and smallness of the 
pulse, unlike genuine delirium tremens. 

Inflammation of the heart is another important condition which must be 
sought for in obscure cases of delirium. It is probable that, in cases where 
this has been found as the sole evidence of disease, the true explanation is 
rather to be sought in the association which has next to be studied. 

d. Delirium supervening in the course of acute rheumatism and erysipelas. 
These forms of delirium may be taken together, because there is alleged to be 
in each an occasional metastasis to the brain ; in the latter the preceding state 
cannot be mistaken, but in the former the occurrence of inflammation of the 
heart may be accompanied by a retrocession of the aflections of the joints, or 
may even be almost the only organ which rheumatism attacks ; in the present 
state of our knowledge we must look upon idiopathic inflammation of that 
or^n as being at least extremely rare. 

It is quite certain that delirium of a very active character may occur in 
both these disorders without any inflammation of the brain. In acute rheu- 
matism it generally commences as a slight wandering at night, or is at first 
only marked by some peculiarity of manner; it then passes rapidly into deli- 
rium of a noisy kind, which is often accompanied by great obstinacy and re- 
fusal to answer questions or to take food and medicine, and sometimes by local 
or general spasm ; after a partial or complete remission, the delirium is apt to 
recur, and it then passes, in fatal cases, into coma and death. In erysipelas, 
it has a less active character generally ; it has much analogy to that observed 
in fever; beginning with the same wandering at night, it passes into the low 
muttering and rambling form, and rarely assumes a noisy character ; in fatal 
ca^es. this also terminates in coma. In persons of dissipated habits and dila- 
pidated constitutions, the delirium attendant on both of these diseases more 
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eomtnouly slmiilales drlirium tremeng ; anil this is an iiii|iottnnt pnint in diafr- 
nosis, liecftnae it decides the quealion at once of whether Ihen.- be inBamniii- 
liou of the brein or not It is v?rlaia, under aueh circametuncCB, that the 
delirium is not due to melastaais. 

HclB«tasis, in the true Eeoflc of the word, must be exceedtni^ly rare in ery- 
Hipelaa; it may be conceived, but is not knonn as part of its clinical hiatoiy; 
1 mean the disappearance of the swelling and redness oftlie part coincidently 
with the incursion or head-s^ploma. On the other hand, coneiderinff the 
nature of the disease, that it is not associated with exudation of lympn but 
of serum, it is qnite possible that serous eBusion may be due to extension of 
erysipelatous inflaromalion to the membranes of the brain ; but it is quite as pro- 
bable that the deliriam is merely the evidence of altered conditiims of blood, 
of the circulation, and of the nervous energy, as in the other forms alreadv 
noticed; and this is the more likely, because it eiiais without as well as witn 
e^Hion. In diagnosis, we have only to remember that the delirium of ery- 
sipelas is not uasociated with inflammation of the atructure of the brain, or 
with such inflammation of its membrnaes as leads to elfusion of lymph or of 
pus; because this is the all-important. point in treatment. 

In rhenmatism. again, somelning very like metastasis lo the henct occnrs, 
and, therefore, there may be something like metastasis to the brain ; the dis- 
ease is essentially erratic. But in by far the krgor nnmber of coses we are 
sure that the delirium does not depend on metastasis, because rheumatic in- 
flammation of the joints, of the heart, and of the plenra, is accompanied by 
esndation of lympii, and rheumatic inHammation of the membranes of the 
brain should be similarly evidenced by the presence of lymph. Post-mortem 
examinations prove that this is very rare indeed ; and we are, therefore, jus- 
tified in assuming thnt, unless the evidence of inflaHimation within the cra- 
nium derived from other sources be very decided, deliriam, following' upon or 
accompanying acnt« rheumatism, is to be classed along with that of fever, of 
nneumonia, of erysipelas, and to be taken merely as evidence of blood-poison- 
ing; and this so much the more certiunly if there be no retrocession of the 
afleclion of the joints, or if it have been preceded by inflammatioQ of the 

In one of the less acute forms of rheumatism, the synovial membrane is 
distended with serum, not with lymiih, and several coses are on record in 
which the sudden disappearance of tne effusion in the joint hos been followed 
by an equally sudden occurrence of effusion in the brain. In these cases tfae 
Bvmptoms were rather of coma or stupor than delirium ; they, perhaps, are 
tne only real instances of metastasis met with in practice. 

e. Delirium, when not symptomatic of disease in the blood, 
or in other organs acting tnrough the blood, must be taken as 
indicative of changeB going on within the cranium. It will be 
best first to consider that condition which is linked with the tuber- 
cular diathesis, in order that, by a process of exclusion, we may 
arrive at those which are uncomplicated. The association be- 
tween tubercles and inflammation of the brain was first clearly 
xecogpized in what is called the acute hydrocephalus of child- 
hood; it is not necessary that actual deposit of scrofulous matter 
within the cranium should take place, though it be frequently 
found there after death. Delirium is by no means a constant 
accompaniment of hydrocephalus ; in fact, in early childhood, 
before the reasoning powers are developed, it is not only difficult 
to take cognizance of such a atat«, but experience teaches that 
the disturbance is more likely to be manifesteil by convulsions 
than by mental phenomena. 
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The association, however, is not limited to childhood; in youth, 
or even in adult age, the same condition of inflammation accom- 
panies the tubercular diathesis, and must be presumed to spring 
m>m it. Here, delirium is one of the earliest ^pnptoms of the 
disease: its character sometimes resembles that oi fever, and then 
the diagnosis is extremely difficult, because all the general symp- 
toms of fever are present ; the pulse is quick, the skin hot, the 
tongue coated, and the bowels relaxed ; like fever, the tubercular 
diauiesis is apt to be associated with diarrhoea^ ending in ulcera- 
tion ; as in fever, too, the pulse is essentially weak, and tends to 
be rapid; it is only distinguished by its great variableness. Pain 
in the head is more constant, there is often much heat externally, 
and the delirium is more pronounced and more constant ; in its 
commencement it is not so distinctly a nocturnal state with total 
remission by day as in fever, and it is generally developed earlier 
in the disease. Such circumstances must at least lead to inquiry 
whether there be any evidence of tubercle. 

The delirium sometimes assumes quite a diflerent form : it is 
such as has been called passive delirium ; there is scarcely any 
talking or restlessness ; the patient lies in a partially unconscious 
state, taking little note of surrounding objects ; confused in his 
ideas, answering either not at all, or in a very unintelligible man- 
ner, any question put to him, and unable correctly to describe his 
condition or his sensations ; he passes his urine and feces invol- 
untarily, and is with great difficulty induced to put out his tongue 
and to take his food or his medicine ; the tongue is less generally 
coated, sometimes tolerably clean, occasionally unnaturally raw 
and glazed. 

In the further progress of the disease, symptoms of pressure on 
the brain develop themselves in either case; there is ailatation of 
the pupil, and the supervention of coma, not from sheer exhaus- 
tion, but as the effect of active effusion. 

The history of the case generally records ill health of some 
standing : the more acute attack has been insidious ; the febrile 
syniptoms have not set in suddenljr with rigor and general de- 
pression ; there has been marked pain of the head and delirium, 
as a very early symptom. It is to be remembered that we are 
not now speaking of the diagnosis of scrofulous inflammation, but 
of the delirium occasionally accompanying it, which is especially 
seen in youth and adult age: in such cases this mode of incursion 
is the usual one, though the disease may also set in, as it does 
more frequently in childhood, by severe vomiting and constipation, 
or by convulsions. As it is in the lungs that we can most surely 
trace the development of tubercle, it is to these organs that we 
must especially look for aid in our diagnosis ; the condition of 
the abdominal viscera must also be inquired into ; and we note 
the occurrence of hsemoptysb, or the liability to diarrhoea, as 
important features in the narrative of the case. 
11 
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/. Although delirium can by no means be taken as evidence 
of inSammation in the brain, it is a very constant symptom when 
the superficial structure and membranes are the seat of acute 
inflammatory action. The diagnosis, however, rests less on the 
presence of delirium than on other points to be noticed hereafter : 
It ia generally of a more violent kind than any yet referred to, 
and more resembles acute mania ; the patient la noisy and un- 
manageable, attempts to get out of bed, tosses the bedclothee 
about in confusion, and would often injure himself or others if 
not restrained : it is less characterized by fixed delusion than by 
wild shouting and screaming ; it is usually impossible to obtain 
an answer to any question, or to fix the attention on anything 
that is said. 

When such & condition exists, we seek for evidence of inflam- 
mation in quickness of pulse, flushing of face, throbbing of tem- 
poral arteries, intolerance of light or of sound, indications of spasm, 
convulsions, or paralysis, history of pain, vomiting, and constipa- 
tion. (See Chap. Xin. § 2.) 

g. The DeUrium of Insanity. — Cerebral pathology is yet bo 
entirely at fault in the correct association of certain mental states 
with special change of nervous structure, that no attempt will be 
made to classify the various features of mania ; the question of 
diagnosis need not bo further pursued than to point out the dis- 
tinctions between the delirium, which is a symptom of recognized 
conditions of disease, and that which is more properly, m the 
present state of our knowledge, considered as merely mental. 
Neither does it come within the scope of a manual of diagnosis 
to discuss whether or not alienation or perversion can be predi- 
cated of mind, independently of disease of the organ of mind; 
but there seeras to be no greater difficulty in acknowledging this 
possibility than in confessing to the truth which Revelation teaches, 
of the fallen and imperfect condition of the mind of man, as a 
moral and responsible creature. And as it is possible, by purely 
physical processes, to correct perversions of the moral faculties, 
and by similar means to restore the mental faculties in what is 
called the moral treatment of the insane, a curious analogy is 
thus established between them. It is enough for us that the terms 
mental alienation, insanity, or unsoundness of mind are used to 
designate conditions different from those which we are acquainted 
with, as diseases of the brain. 

As these terms imply, the prominent character of the state we 
are now discussing is an aberration of the reasoning faculties, the 
patient is unable to form a correct judgment on ordinary premises; 
and this may be limited to some particular subjects, or may apply, 
more or less, to all. But, besides the inability to reason correctly, 
there is generally a coexistent perversion of some particular fa- 
culty, moral or intellectual, or of some one of the affections, 
giving in each case its peculiar stamp to the form of insanity, 
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and perhaps the only real cause why the judgment is erroneous. 
From this perversion springs the fixed delusion so often present 
in the insane — a fedse idea permanently engrafted in the mind, 
which, in its turn, leads to the production of hallucinations and 
illusions : these are independent of delirium, which we are now 
oonsidering as a symptom of acute mania. When this condition 
is superadaed, all the ideas are thrown into confusion, the fixed 
delusion itself may for a time be lost, or be in abeyance, or may 
acquire greatly increased force ; some other prominent idea may 
take possession of the mind ; or there may be perfect incoherence. 
The delirium of insanity exactly corresponds, in these respects, 
to the delirium of disease, and is only more distinct and more 
exalted. It comes nearest to that oi acute inflammation, with 
which it is often exactly identical; and the diagnosis must be 
based on the mode of incursion and the indications derived from 
other symptoms. 

When the attack has been ushered in by perversion of the 
affections, alterations in temper or spirits, or by peculiarity of 
manner in acting or speaking, especially when these can be traced 
to some cause of anxiety, bad news, or sudden fright, it is pro- 
bably mania. Now and then, if the reports of friends may be 
trusted, cases of delirium tremens commence in a similar manner ; 
and we must guard against such a mistake by ascertaining whether 
there have been dissipation or excess prior to its occurrence. K 
due regard be had to those symptoms referable to the "general 
state" of the patient, the skin, the pulse, and the tongue, faulty 
diagnosis, which cannot always be avoided in diseases of the brain, 
wiU not lead to errors in treatment ; rational as opposed to empi- 
rical remedies, can alone give satis&ctory results. 

So likewise, in discriminating the delirium of acute infiamma- 
tion from that of acute mania, besides that light which is thrown 
on the case by the ascertained absence of peculiarity or perversion 
of ideas prior to its appearance, still more information may be 
gained by a strict examination of all the symptoms yet to be 
detailed, which point to inflammation of the bram as their cause. 

As we shall not have another opportunity for discassin^ the subject of 
insanity, a few remarks on its more general features may not be inappropriate 
in this place. Its forms are very varied : the patient may be morose, taciturn, 
or reserved ; or he may be loquacious, noisy, or unmanageable ; any one or 
more of the faculties and affections may be the especial seat of the disease ; 
his delusions may be fixed and invariable, or may comprehend a constantly 
changing series of fancies ; and these, again, are usually accompanied by the 
presence of hallucinations and illusions — mental impressions which seem to 
the patient to be produced by objects affecting his senses, when in truth they 
originate in liie mmd itself. These imaginings of the insane are very different 
from what may be more properly termed alterations in sensibility : in the latter 
the force of true impressions on the nerves is exa^ggerated or diminished in 
intensity, or their cnaracter is confused and indistinct; in the former, the 
mental conception is referred to the organs of sense, where impressions are 
felt exactly analogous to those which would be received if the corresponding 
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objt^ct hftd a real existence ; in the one the Bensutiona are vagae and ill-ilefiued, 
jn the otlier Ihej seem distinct and clear. 

In the strict application of terms, the word hallncination implies that on 
object is present to stimnlatc tbe organ to which the idea formed in the mind 
is referred ; while in itlnaions, eiisting objects, which in the first instatice pro- 
duce the Etimulas, are clothed hy the mind in characters more or less foreign 
to their trae nature, and these are so incntricablf blended with tbe sensation 
originally prodnced, as to giye rise to tbe belief that the resnlling ides iB 
wholly denied from an external impression. 

Morbid fancies arc not limited to insanity ; but when the jndgment is per- 
verted or lost, they nre not corrected by the force of trne impressions opjioBcd 
to them, and hence their permanence and domination in insanity and delirium. 

In mental affections tlie patient is nsnally ont of heatth, bnt there arc no 
^neral symptoms invariably present: the ton^e is often fonl, the bowels 
confined, and during the paroiyam of aente mama tbe pulse may be somewhat 
accelerated, but we seek in vain for evidence of inflammation, for convulsion. 
or paralysis, except when imbecility eucceeds epilepsy, or pamlysis accom- 
panies fatuity: tbe symptoms referable to tbe nervous system neither betray 
increased sensibility, nor loss of power, hot consist of deceptions of the nerves 
of sense, delusions regarding est^rnal objects, and false impressions of th« 
condition of tbe whole body, or of some particular organ. The main distinc- 
tion between tbe false impressions of the insane, and tbosc of the hypochon- 
driac or dyspeptic, is that tbe belief in their reality in the one case implies an 
absurdity whicn the patient's knowledge of the laws of nature would be sufB- 
cient to delect and espoae, were be of sound mind ; in the other the conceptioa 
is not irrational according to his amount of information on the subject The 
most prominent exceiition to this general rule of diagnosis is found in the 
condition of puerperal mania, which seems to hold a nlace somewhat inter- 
mediate between mental alienation and the delirium of disease, being allied to 
tbe former in the perversion of the alTectiona and the reason, and the absence 
of distinct signs of disease, while it is assimilated to the latter in its coinci- 
dence with the peculiar state of health belonging to pregnancy and parturition. 
Its diagnosis cannot be based upon any peculiarity in the manifestation of the 
mental pbenomcna.but simply on tbe fact of its ocunrring during the puerperal 
state, and occasionally after prolonged lactation, when perhaps it is rather to 
be regarded as mania occurring in a condition of onsmia, than mania asso- 
ciated with pregnancv. In its commencement there is almost always deliriom ; 
after its siibaidence the patient remains in a condition of temporary unsound- 
ness of mind : undoubtedly faalty nutrition is one of the antecedent circum- 
Btancos. but there is something more^ — hereditary tendency, insanity in other 
members of the family or individual predisposition, as indicated by repeated 
attacks in successive pregnancies : at all events, it is alike different from tbe 
blood-poisoning of fevers, inSammations, &c.. and from delirium depending on 
change of structure in the brain. 

Division II. — Altehations of Sensibility. 

Sensation may \>e morbidly keen, or it may be obtuse and even 
entirely lost, or it may be perverted ; each of these conditions 
extends, more or less, to the whole nervous ayatem, or is limited 
to particular organs. With reference to all alterations of sensi- 
bility, a distinction must be made between pain and tenderaeae : 
the one denotes the existence of aome unusual stimulus, the other 
indicates increased susceptibility to any impression; they are 
often present together in various conditions of disease (c. •/., local 
inflammations), and we are apt to consider them as only different 
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expressions of the same nervous phenomena. When they are 
taken as symptoms of cerebral disease, and when no local cause 
exists in the part in which the phenomenon is present, it is still 
more important to remember the exact idea which each conveys : 
the one is to be regarded as perverted sensation ; the other as 
morbid sensibility. ' 

§ 1. Oeneral Alterations of Sensibility. — General tenderness of 
sni&oe is not a symptom of much consequence when standing 
alone; it is then commonly the result of hysteria, or mere nerv- 
ouB excitability; if associated with causeless anxiety, depression, 
or dread, or with irascibility of temper or great elevation of spirits, 
it points to insanity. 

Sensibility generally diminished is probably never seen except 
as the result of mental alienation, or as combined with general 
paralysis; but it must be remembered that it is not by any means 
a necessary concomitant of paralysis. 

Perverted sensations affecting the whole system are similarly 
best seen in cases of mental delusion. Analogous phenomena 
are observed in the sensation of heat complained of by patients 
in Asiatic cholera, while the whole body is sensibly cold ; in the 
sensation of chilliness in fever, when the skin is morbidly hot to 
the touch ; and in the extreme cold and shivering of ague, or of 
severe rigor. The tingling and formication of jaundice, and 
similar sensations produced by the action of certain substances 
in peculiar idiosyncrasies, are scarcely to be regarded in the same 
light The only one which really bears on our present subject is 
that general sensation of pain and malaise which cannot be local- 
ized by the patient, and is not to be accounted for by the condi- 
tion oi the blood, as in fever : this symptom is not to be lightly 
disregarded, and is often the precursor of more serious lesions of 
the nervous system. 

§ 2. Alterations in the Sense of Sight, — Of local conditions, none 
deserve more consideration than those presented by the organs of 
vision, where the pupil so readily exhibits the increased or dimin- 
ished sensibility of the retina, independent of the patient's voli- 
tion. They consist of — 

a. Difference of size of the pupils on either side, which may 
with certainty be regarded as evidence of severe lesion of one- 
half of the brain: it usually results from partial or complete in- 
sensibility of one retina, and very rarely from increased suscep- 
tibility or irritability : in the majority or instances it is a dilatation 
of one pupil, and not a contraction of the other. 

b. Morbid contraction of both pupils, associated either with (1) 
intolerance of light, pointing to inflammatory action ; or (2) with 
insensibility more or less marked, especially seen in coma and 
narcotism; or (3) simply with increased irritability, the pupils 
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dilating pretty freely when light is withdrawn, but contracting 
unduly on its admission. 

c. Morbid dilatation of both pupils : (1) with inaenaibility com- 

Elete, indicating pressure equally affecting both hemispheres, and 
ence most commonly seen in effusion of fluid in the ventricles; 
(2) with oscillating movements when lightHs withdrawn, and again 
suddenly admitted — a condition most commonly found in the 
transition stage from inflammation to exudation in the hydro- 
cephalic forms of disease; (3) with sluggish movements, which 
only show an obtuseness in the perception of light, and the ex- 
citemoTit of reflex action, the pupil dilating largely, and contract- 
ing feebly, when light is withdrawn and again admitted — a com- 
mon condition in fever; (4) a similar state of the pupil is also 
produced by belladonna, hyoscyamus, &c. 

DUfktatioo of the pupil, with LDSCDsibility oftbe retiaa. piiats id amanroBis, 
and Ibe diatinctioQ between blindaesa reaultiog from disease of the aerre nod 
that which is coo9C(|ueDt on diHcascof the brain is to be Bought in other aymp- 
toms of disordered iDoerratiOD. 

The poiot to be studied ii the effect of the andden adroiasioo of light after 
its eicinBioD. WbeD do change at all occurs, sight is lost, whether in con- 
traction or dilatation ; but the movement may be so slight as to escape obser- 
TBtioD. In contraction, intolerance of light, or a sense of pain on its admia- 
Rion is to be carefully noted ; in dilatation we have to watch for evidence of the 
existence of vision when the patient is unable to express his own sensations. 

Increased irritobilitj, seen Id rapid contraction and full dilatation on the 
admission or exclusion of light, aianda exactly opposed to alaggish action ; the 
one indicates exalted, the other depressed, nerroua energy. It is verj' re- 
markable how the presence of some object producing an unusnal degree of 
attention in a patient who is listless and depressed, such, for instance, as the 
entrance of a friend or near relative, may immediately restore the pupils for 
a time to their normal excitability. In examining Ihe condition of the pupil 
it is of the greatest importance tnat light should ne excluded from both eyes 
at the aame time in order to judge correctly of the effect of the stimulus upon 
either wheo it is again admitted. 

d. Perversions of the sense of vision have less definite relations 
to conditions of brain. The most important are — (1) double 
■■vision, especially when not associated with strabismus, which 

comes more properly under the head of muscular movements; 
(2) dimness and haziness of vision, partial loss of sight when a 
portion of an object is lost and seems to be cut o^ musc% voli- 
tantcs, and oculiir spectra; (3) hallucinations and illusions, in 
which unreal objects are seen, or natural objects are clothed in 
unreal shapes, the constant accompaniments of delirium. The 
first division is that which demands the moat attention, as being 
probably indicative of cerebral disease ; the whole of those classed 
in the second division are more commonly observed in sympa- 
thetic or functional disturbance; the tliird are the results of deli- 
rium or mental alienation; ocular spectra are distinguished from 
them by their accompanying states of perfect consciousne.'« and 
reason, when the evidence of the other senses proves to the indi- 
vidual the non-existence of the object. 
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§ 8. IndiccUuma derived /ram the Sense of Hearing. — These are 
much less numerous, and, though often dependent on mere local 
causes, some of them are not without value. 

a. Deafness' supervening in the course of a febrile attack, as in- 
dicating diminished sensibility of the brain, is almost certainly 
an evidence that the disease is fever and not inflammation. Ex- 
treme degrees of deafiiess are sometimes produced by pressure. 

h. Dea&ess of long standing in a person suddenly attacked by 
febrile disorder, should always lead to inquiries into the state of 
the ear. Disease located there is very apt to excite inflammation 
within the cranium; it is commonly accompanied by pain and 
purulent or fetid discharge. For the same reason, when pain is 
present, we ought to inquire into the existence of deafness, or any 
other evidence of disease; and thus a history of scarlatina, as 
antecedent to the deafness, is very instructive. 

c. Intolerance of sound or noise is a valuable symptom of great 
nervous irritability. 

d. Less importance is to be attached to the existence of tinni- 
tus aurium, of unnatural sounds and noises, or voices. The for- 
mer may exist along with disease of the brain ; the latter are 
more commonly referable to a mental state ; but both are not \m- 
frequently the result of mere local affection. 

§ 4. Special Alterations of Sensibility. — Perversion and loss of 
the senses of taste and smell are comparatively unimportant with 
reference to disease of the brain ; they are generally dependent 
on some morbid condition of the nerve or the mucous membrane. 
Alterations of common sensation in other organs derive their 
chief significance from our being able to determine whether the 
affection be limited to the filamentous extremities of the nerves, 
or be produced by some cause acting upon their main trunks, or 
be connected with disease of the nervous centres. We have to 
consider the condition of the parts to which the nerve is distri- 
buted, and the relation of the affection to its ramifications. When 
the sensation is referred to the terminations of one nerve, we have 
to observe whether any perceptible change of texture in the organ 
to which it is distributed can account for its existence ; when no 
such cause exists, we have to inquire whether the sensation be 
limited to the branches of that nerve, or extend to others having 
a similar origin. Those which have especial reference to the 
central structures are such as affect the entire half of the bodj, 
or extend equally to either side; those limited to the nerves will 
again occupy our attention (see Chap. XVI.); but it may be here 
remarked that local fixed pain often accompanies the earlv stages 
of chronic disease of the brain, especially in organs not otherwise 
the subjects of common sensation, such, for example, as hyperses- 
thesia of the organs of the abdomen. It may be quite impossi- 
ble to show the cause of this connection, and the fact cannot, 
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therefore, be made available for the purposea of diagnosis; but it 
ia well that it should be borne in mind, that its weight may not 
be lost in considering other symptoms of disease. 

Pain of the head and giddiness are among the local alteratioDB 
of eenaibitity which frequently accompany disease of the brain, 
and yet they are the leaet to be relied upon: not only do they 
continually fail in giving notice of mischief going on within the 
cranium, but they are associated with so many other disorders, 
that in by far the greater number of instances they do not point 
to any serious lesion. Thus they are to be met with in dyspepsia 
and constipation, and in almost all the disorders of the digestive 
and assimUative processes; they constantly coexist with disorder 
of the circulation, disease of the heart, anaemia, and plethora, 
whether the head be too freely or too scantily supplied with 
blood : they arc frequently associated with altered conditions of 
the blood itself, in fever, inflammation, chronic blood ailments, ic. 

These belong to what we call functinnn! diPtiirliani'e oflhp brain: if rightly 
considered, they aught not Id give rise to any important miscoDceplion ; for 
in ever; instance the organ in which concomitant sjmplonis of disorder exist, 
ought to be carefull)- eiamined. For eiample, we iinow that vomiting nod 
consiipBlion are vei^ often secondary to inQamniation of the brain ; and if 
for a moment thia circomBtance be forgotten, and the attention be directed 
only to the local derangement, we (tnd Dothinj; there sufficient to aceoant for 
the inflammatory fever which is going on; the tenderness of .abdominal in- 
Saminatioa is entirely wanting: on toe other hand, in dyspeptic headache, 
however iatenic the pain, the evidence of in&ammatiou cannot be traced, but 
thfc liability to diaorderof the stomach is a fact easily made ont. Usefnl iofonaa' 
tion may be obtained in cases in which there is a possible connection between 
the head eymptoms and disordered circulation or disease of blood, by inquir- 
ing whether the patn be relieved or aggravated by assuming the horiEoiital 
Sostare. If the general syraptoms bo onlf those of fever we shall have more 
iKculty in determining whether the altered Heosibilit v be caused by the fever, 
or whether it point to some more serions lesion, ana ought to teach as that 
the fever itself is only symptomatic. 

It must not be forgotten that the pain is sometimes cxteroal to the sknll ; 
rheumatic, with tenderness of the skin and rheuumtism in other imrts ; in- 
flammation of the scalp, in commencing erysipelas or disease of bone, 
inflamed pericraniam, Ac. 

In all the functional disorders of the nervous system wo must be carefnl 
neither too hastily to concludu that thev are limited to the nerves to which 
the sensations are referred, nor too ready to ascribe Ihem to disease of the 
central organs ; there are no snch cases occorriug in practice which are not 
occBiiionully associated with either condition. 

Division in. — Alterations is Muscular Movement. 

Indications derived from the muscular system divide themselves 
into irregular or involuntary movements, and loss of power : 
spasms, convulsions, and palsy. Some of tliese conditions have 
bsen already enumerated, but they must bo again cited, in order 
to contrast them with those which are essentiidly connected with 
disease of the brain : they belong to objective phenomena, and 
are symptoms which can hardly escape observation. 
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§ 1. Spasmodic Action, — ^The slightest, but not the least import- 
ant form of this affection is seen in the muscular twitchings of 
feyer, as subsultus: it is at first only indicated by a tremulous 
movement in performing any volimtary act, caused by the irregu- 
lar action of the muscles combined in its performance, and differ- 
ing in some measure from the tremor of mere weakness by this 
irregularity: in a fiirther stage of the fever it is more constant, 
and such movements of the muscles of the arm are almost alwayB 
seen: at an advanced period it is combined with delirium, assum- 
ing the character of "floccitatio," a picking at the bedclothes, 
pwformed in this tremulous and irregular manner. It does not 
prove that there is any peculiarity in the fever poison, but only 
that the brain and nerves are especially acted upon by it. Tremor 
also characterizes the muscular movement in delirium tremens; 
in this condition there is less irregularity of action, and every 
motion is performed in a hurried manner, with marked energy 
and activity, while in fever they are all essentially slow and apa- 
thetic. 

When the muscular twitchings are more spasmodic or convul- 
sive in character, and there is delirium or loss of consciousness, 
we have reason to suspect more serious mischief; they are in 
such circumstances often confined to one side of the body, or 
more marked on one than on the other; not unfrequently paralysis 
of one side is seen associated with spasmodic twitchings of the 
other. In such affections imperfect co-ordination of muscular 
movement is associated with some irritation of nerve-fibre which 
stimulates thfe muscles to action. 

Loss of volimtary control is also a phenomenon of chorea, in 
the form of irregular jactitation of the whole body, of the vari- 
ous limbs, or only of one of them ; the movements are more 
spasmodic than convulsive ; the muscles act, not simultaneously, 
but severally, in opposition to, or uncontrolled by volition. 

The absence of delirium or stupor in this instance, proves that 
no serious lesion of the brain exists, and leaves it undecided in 
what part of the nervous tracts the irritation is seated. 

General convulsion is a more fearful form of spasm ; the mus- 
cles of the whole body are thrown into violent and irresistible 
contraction, which produces contortions of the features and move- 
ments of the limbs ; volition is lost, consciousness is suspended, 
contraction of one set of muscles is immediately followed by that 
of their antagonists, in consequence of which the body may be 
thrown by an almost superhuman strength from one side to ano- 
ther ; the feces, the urine, and the semen, are often involuntarily 
evaciiated. General convulsions occur in various forms of brain 
disease, but attain their greatest severity in the distressing attacks 
of the regular epileptic ; the great distinction between epilepsy 
and convulsion will be found in the context of symptoms ; at its 
first incursion, the patient attacked with epilepsy seems to be in 
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perfect health before his seizure ; when it has passed, there is 
nothing beyond a feeling of languor for a day or two, or muscular 
sorenesa from violent action, to show that he has passed through 
the struggle ; he once more appears to be free from disease ; in 
its later stages the history of recurring attacks leaves no room 
for doubt. When dependent on other diseases, convulsions do 
not stand alone, but are found in connection with a febrile state, 
with delirium, or with stupor, (See Chap. XIII. § 5.) 

Children are particularly liable to conviilsiona ; irritation of the 
nervous system is with them Tery apt to produce the affection, 
and teething, disordered digestion, or intestinal worms are its 
common causes; but we must remember that it is not unfrequently 
the first symptom by which the attention of parents or nurses is 
drawn to the existence of insidious infiammatioQ. In adults 
there is generally some previous history when convulsion, is a 
symptom of disease of the brain ; still it does occasionally occur 
as the first manifestation of fatal effusion of serum in the ventrir 
cles, in consequence of the very same sort of inflammation as the 
hydrocephalus of childhood. Convulsion is also a very usual 
symptom of blood-poisoning, in cases of albuminuria. 

Spasm is the prominent feature of tetanus ; muscular rigidity 
more frequently occurs in connection with disease of the brain: 
it Bometimes supervenes on paralysis, causing permanent contrac- 
tion, or it remains as a consequence of convulsion, especially in 
childhood ; in other instances it arises slowly and spontaneously 
in long-protracted disease, and in such circumstances it must be 
regarded as a serious symptom. 

Strabismus occasionally exists as a condition of muscular spasm, 
but is more commonly due to paralysis. It is one of the incidents 
in general convulsion, and is transient, except when followed by 
paralysis of the antagonistic muscle. In iaflammation within the 
cranium it is frequently produced by irritation of the origin of 
the motor nerves, and is then a very common cause of doable 
vision. 

§ 2, Paralysis, as a symptom of disease of the brain, must be 
studied especially with relation to its extent and duration, and 
also the mode of its incursion. It is one of those disorders which, 
in a truly scientific classification, could find no place except as a 
symptom of disease; but we are met by the impossibility of 
ascertaining the exact condition of the nervous structures during 
life, and we also know that, while it is dependent on a great variety 
of causes, its features present characters which are constant and 
invariable; thus in some cases we cannot get beyond the fact of 
paralysis being present, whUe in others, the primary cause having 
been removed, the function of the muscles only remains in abey- 
ance until they are roused by the repealed application of some 
local stimulus. It has therefore seemed necessary to assign to it 
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a separate place in our classification (see Chap. XY.), and then 
the question of its causes and extent will be more fully examined. 
We may here remark that paralysis of cranial nerves must be 
more important than that of solitary nerves in any other part of 
the body, because the lesion is so much the more likely to be 
within the skull, and similarly, either hemiplegia or paraplegia, 
extending to the nerves originating next to the foramen magnum, 
is more serious than when either disease is limited to the lower 
limbs. Again, hemiplegia is more important than paraplegia, 
because the two hemispheres of the brain are more distinct than 
the two halves of the spinal cord, and affections of one side are 
therefore more likely to have a cranial than a spinal origin. 

The fact of the paralysis being complete or incomplete, does 
not so much affect the situation of the lesion as its character, and 
is chiefly of importance because the one is a reality about which 
there can be no question, while the other may either be overlooked 
by the observer or may be simulated by diseased imagination or 
perverted will. It is to be rememberea that we are only dealing 
now with one symptom, and if we are to attain to correct diagno- 
sis we must compare it with the other evidence of cerebral dis- 
ease, and not hastily conclude that, because the apparent paralysis 
is such as might have a cranial origin, this is any sufiScient ground 
for assuming its existence. 

Ptosis is a symptom not readily to be passed over : difficulty 
in ar4iculation, thickness of speech, stammering and stuttering or 
hesitation, in persons who have had no such previous affection, 
are also of much importance in relation to disease of the brain, 
indicating, as all these do, some affection of cranial nerves. Their 
anatomical relations may help us to trace the point at which dis- 
eased action is going on; and where two or more nerves issuing 
by different foramina are simultaneously affected, we have at 
least strong presumptive evidence that the cause of the paralysis 
lies within the cranium. 

Strabismus again comes under consideration, as it often is due 
to paralysis. We have to inquire whether it be recent or of old 
standing : in its chronic state there is generally retraction of one 
muscle with elongation of its antagonist, which is of no moment 
as a symptom of disease now going on, as it is either the remnant 
of some convulsive attack in childhood, or the consequence of some 
defect of vision; in its recent state it is very frequently the evi- 
dence of irritation and muscular spasm, but is also occasionally 
seen along with paralysis of other cranial nerves, as the effect of 
pressure, e.g.f along with dilatation of the corresponding pupiL 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

DISEASES OF THE BBAIN. 

History — Acute and Chronic — Antecedent States, — § 1. Scrofulous 
or Tubercular Inflammatioa — In Infancy — its Early Stage — its 
Advanced Stage — In Adults — its Association with Phthisis — Tu- 
hercles in the Brain — § 2. Simple Inflammation — its Causes and 
Characters — its Locality — § 8. Chronic Disease — Distinguished 
by its History and Symptoms — § 4. Apoplexy — Characters of the 
Fit — History — Partial Coma — Serous Apoplexy — Associations — 
§ 5. Epilepsy — Convulsion — its Periodicity — Hysterical Epilepsy 
— § 6. Functional Disturbance — its Characters — Associated with 
Disease in other Organs — u)ith General Debility, 

In the preceding chapter a general outline has been given of 
the very large class of symptoms which must be investigated in 
inquiring into conditions of disease in the brain, and at first sight 
their number and variety seem to present almost insurmountable 
difiSculties ; but in reality it is not so ; in any given case, we are 
rather left in the dark by the absence of trustworthy evidence 
of the state of the brain, than bewildered by the number of ob- 
jective and subjective phenomena ; thus, when the mental func- 
tions are deranged, we lose all aid to be derived from the sensa- 
tions of the patient ; in some cases one symptom {e. g,, paralysis) 
stands alone, in others there is scarcely anything to inaicate the 
existence of disease beyond the presence of pain, which we know 
may be exaggerated, or may depend simply on disturbance of 
other organs. 

We cannot too often recur to these important principles — (1) 
to inquire in every possible way into the history of the case ; (2) 
to examine most carefully the condition of other organs, and 
search for the existence of other diseases ; if these two points be 
neglected, correct diagnosis is almost impossible; if properly- 
attended to, they not only lead us in the right direction when we 
fail to get at the exact truth, but they also enable us to avoid 
many errors. The next step is to consider the various important 
lesions of the brain, and ascertain whether the case under inves- 
tigation adapt itself to any one of these, not overlooking the pos- 
sibility of insanity and simple functional disturbance, which, with 
all their complex associations, belong distinctly to diseases of the 
brain. 

The primary division is into those with and those without a 
febrile state. Acute diseases of the encephalon in adults seldom 
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arise spontaneously, or without previous derangement of health ; 
hence the importance of the history of the case. We may thus 
be enabled to exclude "head symptoms" occurring in the course 
of some other acute disease ; it is only necessary to guard against 
being misled by a vague assertion oi the existence of fever, when 
this was but the first step in the progress of inflammation. The 
history also conveys very important information with reference 
to the recurrence of headache, to pain or discharge from the ear, 
to previous loss of power, or attacks of conviilsions in genuine 
cases of disease of the brain, or to cough and emaciation as pre- 
ceding tubercular meningitis ; in either case inflammatory action, 
when present, is, as it were, engrafted on old standing disease, 
and this is its most common course ; on the other hand, it is some- 
times developed suddenly in a person who had previously enjoyed 
Serfect health, with great febrile disturbance, severe pain in the 
ead, vomiting, and constipation ; or it is announced in a more 
unmistakable manner by the coexistence of convulsion. Here 
we shall learn that symptoms of aflfection of the brain were 
among the earliest phenomena of disease, and we are thus assured 
that this organ has not become secondarily aflfected in the course 
of some other febrile disorder. 

The importance of the information obtained from this prelimi- 
nary inquiry can hardly be overrated, in so far as it serves to 
point out the association of the tubercular diathesis, either by the 
previous condition of the patient himself, or his hereditary ten- 
dency to scrofula or consumption. It may also greatly assist us 
in forming a judgment as to the exact seat of the disease, whether 
in the membranous or in the substance of the brain, because we 
learn from experience that meningitis is apt to be produced by 
disease of bone in the internal ear and the sinuses of the nares ; 
or by caries or fracture of some other portion of the skull ; by 
syphilitic nodes of the pericranium, or by injury of the scalp, 
especially when terminating in suppuration ; on the other hand, 
inflammation of the substance of the brain, when not dependent 
on over-stimulation of the organ, or upon scrofulous deposit, is 
more commonly excited by the pressure of an old apoplectic 
clot, or by the progress of chronic disease, traces of which are to 
be found very often in the past history of the individual. 

The symptoms in the acute diseases of the encephalon are not 
generally such as point with any distinctness to the exact site 
of the action, because, though doubtless commencing in different 
structures, and occasionally limited to them, inflammation in- 
volves so much the general functions of the brain, as the centre 
of innervation and the organ of mind, that we can scarcely assign 
to each part a distinct share in their production ; it ratner con- 
cerns us to find out any really available mode of discriminating 
the two great practical divisions — the scrofulous and the simple 
inflammation. 
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§ 1. Scro/uhtts or Tubercular InflammxUion. — This form of in- 
flammatiou is bo much more common in infancy tbau at more 
advanced periods, that until recently it was hardly recognized as 
occurring after the age of puberty; and the name by which it 
was firstknown, "acute hydrocephalus," was limited to childhood: 
the records of St. George's Hospital prove that it is not uncom- 
mon up to the age of twenty-five or thirty. Ita symptoms and 
progress have been much more studied in the earlier periods j 
and the description of these, in consequence of the modifications 
due to vital phenomena during the progress of development, will 
not always be found applicable to the disease as occurring in the 
adult. Pathological research seems to prove that the disease is 
the same, at whatever age it occurs ; it is essentially connected 
with the strumous diathesis, which exerts some mysterious agency 
in its development, and hence it is numerically far more common 
than simple inflammation; indeed, up to the age of tweuty-five, 
the one is the rule, the other the exception ; so much so that, ex- 
cluding infancy altogether, the number of cases occurring in con- 
nection with the scrofulous diathesis, from eight or ten years of 
age onwards, is probably double that of cases of simple inflam- 
mation at aU periods of life collectively ; this fact ia very im- 
portant in diagnosis. 

The tendencv of the inflanmiatory action is to the effiision of 
serum rather than of lymph or of pus ; but both conditions fre- 
quently coexist, as well as varying degrees of softening of the 
cerebral structures. These different lesions probably correspond 
to difterent degrees of arterial action during life, as indicated by 
heat and pain of head, in opposition to dulness, heaviness, and 
delirium ; at present no certain rule can be laid down by which 
they may be discriminated : coma and unconsciousness are pret^ 
certam evidences of effusion, but in prolonged cases the brain 
seems partly to recover its power and become tolerant of the 
pressure. The susceptibility of the brain in the earlier periods 
of life is BO much greater than in later years, that inflammation 
of the brain is then often the first indication of the tubercular 
diathesis, while afterwards tubercular deposit will have always 
been first formed in other organs. 

Much as has been written on the diagnosis of the early stage 
of this disease in infancy, it is practice alone that can give any 
readiness in its discrimination, A chUd belonging to a scrofnloua 
family is attacked by slight febrile disorder, with irregularity of 
the bowels, especially tending to constipation, with vomiting and 
occasional fretfnlness : in such a case it is necessary to observe 
very carefully all indications referring to the brain ; the mode of 
standing, walking, sitting, lying; any aversion to light, or dislike 
to the erect posture, as shown by nestling its head on the mother's 
bosom, and turning away peevishly from any attempt to amuse 
or occupy its attention. These circumstances, again, must be 
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compared with tlie amount of general disturbance : a cliild suf- 
fering from infantile fever shows much more weakness and pros- 
tration in comparison with the signs of cerebral affection : in 
hydrocephalus the heat of skin is most marked over the head, 
but is not in proportion to the quickness of the pulse ; the tongue 
is coated but not dry ; the stools are costive and often deficient 
in bile ; thirst is not urgent ; the vomiting has no necessary con- 
nection with the period of taking food : in infantile fever, the heat 
of skin is more general, there is dryness of tongue, thirst, and very 
often a tendency to diarrhoea; listlessness and indifference mark 
the expression of the features rather than the anxiety and knitting 
of the eyebrows so oft«n seen in hydrocephalus. 

In simple gastric disorder, on the other hand, there is little or 
no quickness of pulse, no heat of skin or of head; the tongue is 
much more coated ; the vomiting and constipation are less obsti- 
nate, yielding more readily to treatment ; the countenance may 
be dull and inexpressive, but it is not anxious. 

In some few cases, and these are the most difficult of diagnosis, 
the tubercular disease has begun so decidedly in the abdominal 
viscera, that diarrhoea persists till the head affection has become 
unquestionable from the presence of coma or convulsion: in other 
instances an attack of convulsion is the first circumstance that 
awakens the attention of the mother or nurse to anything being 
wrong. 

The hopelessness of the disorder deprives diagnosis of much 
of its interest ; yet it is well to be able to warn parents of ap- 
proaching danger, and it is now and then a source of gratification 
when we can remove apprehension regarding a case which has 
been looked upon with distrust, and can feel confidence in a pros- 
pect of amelioration. 

In the advanced stages, extreme listlessness and unwillingness to be moved, 
frequent moaning, great aversion to light and noise, with marked ineqoality 
of pulse, followed by stupor, convulsions, paralysis, strabismus, or insensibility 
of the retinae, and total blindness, sooner or later make the nature of the dis- 
ease only too evident : their sequence is not always the same, and the more 
decided symptoms may be postponed till within a day or two of the patient's 
death. When the disease nas been making slow and insidious progress for 
days before the child is first seen, and the bowels continue relaxed, while the 
history of the case is either imperfect or incorrect, it is apt to be regarded as 
an advanced stage of fever : this is the disease with which in all circumstances 
it is most liable to be confounded, and therefore a few hints may be given for 
their discrimination. In doubtful cases it is always a favorable sign when the 
child is seen to watch the attendant as a stranger in the room, when, though 
listless and unwilling to be disturbed, he is not distressed at being moved ; it 
is ^80 favorable when there is thirst, and no refusal of fluid nourishment ; 
and, I may add, what seems paradoxical, when delirium and muttering are 
observed at night. This is explicable enough from the consideration that, if 
delirium depended on serious lesion of the Drain, the other symptoms would 
be such as to render the case perfectly clear ; it is only when doubt exists 
that delirium can be thus viewed. Deafness may be to a certain extent re- 
garded among the favorable signs, as it is a common circumstance in fever ; 
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but it it amnnnt to total loss of hearing, it is moat nnquesliaDubl; of evil 
omen. Blindness ia a conslant efiect of cITasioQ, bat it is sometimes difBcult 
to make out whether the child be blind or simply indifferent to RurroDndiDg 
objects : mothers never admit the fact, and tae mobitit; of the papil can 
klooe be taken as a certain eaide. 

Heat of bond, refasal of finids, moaning, anxiety of expression, are tS un- 
favorable : variableness of pnlse Is also a very hopelcBS circumstance ; lis 
acceleration in acute hydrocepbaloa is constant, but not always great, often 
less than in fever, sometimes mach greater : its occasional increase from slight 
causes, as well as its oncvenness noder the Gnger. are of more valne thnD its 



absolute rrequeney : during the period of effosion it is sometimes slow. 

Bydrocepnalns mast be carefully discriminated from the functional derange- 
ment following on cihaustion, which often so closely simnlates it as to have 
received the name of the hydrencephaluid disease: the proper place for its 
consideration is among fanetionol disorders (\ 6); the most nseful diagnostic 
mark, in eases where it remains unclosed, is the condition of the fontanelle, 
which is full and tense in inSammatiou, hollow and flaccid in ezhaustioD. 

In adults tlie cases of tubercular inflammation of the braio 
may be divided into two classes : the one accompanying the early 
stages of tubercular deposit, when miliary tubercles are evenly 
distributed through the lungs ; the other attending the advanced 
stages of phthisis, with vomicte in the lungs. In their general 
features there is considerable analogy, but in the early cases the 
symptoms are more acute, and correspond more closely to those 
seen in the same disease in childhood : in the advanced cases the 
inflammation is of lower type; the presence of disease in the 
folUcular glands of the intestine renders constipation very rare; 
vomiting, on the other hand, is of common occurrence. The 
pulse, so often quick in phthisis, is always so in this affection of 
the brain ; the Lead is hot and painful ; night-sweats, if they have 
previously occurred, have ceased, and, contrary to what is found 
in childhood, dehrium is an early symptom. This subject has 
been already fully discussed under the head of delirium, to which 
the student is referred; its presence cannot fail to draw attention 
to the condition of the brain : it may be accompanied by strabis- 
mus, unequal action of the pupils, or aversion to hght and noise, 
but such signs are more often wanting among adults. Alterations 
of sensibility and mobility are rarely observed in the early stages. 

In advanced phthisis, emacinlinn naturally leads na to inquire into the pre- 
viooB history, capecioliy with regard to chest symptoms, if none snub have 
been detailed ; emaciation iintjuestiouably also attends chronic diaeaae of the 
brain, but it ought to be enough that a suspicion of disease of the lungs is 
anggested ; auscaltalion cannot fail to reveal its existence when a vomica is 
already formed. 

In early phthisis, with equal dissemination of tnbercle through the lungs, 
the result of stethoscopic examination being less satisfactory, diagnosis is 
sometimes at fault. The disease to which it bears the closest resemblance is 
conlintied fever with pulmonary congestion. The differences in the auscultatory 
signs will afterwards be noticed in describing diseases of the chest, but some- 
limes they cannot wholly be relied on ; and even when they arc well defined, 
the mind ia so apt to be satisfied with the explanation which " fever" affords, 
tliut careful examination is forborne in the depressed and delirious condition 
of the patient In such circumstances, a correct history serves as oar best 
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gnide : tbe points whicb it indicates are the existence of con^b before the 
commeBcement of the present attack, the occurrence of both headache and 
delirinm at an early period, with relation to the fever, and the wandering of 
tke mind by day as well' as by night. In conjunction with these we observe 
tke more definite symptoms of heat of head, and vomiting, with a tongue not 
Teiy moch coated, and a pulse not remarkably quick in the first instance, but 
olt^ variable and unequal. 

As with the corresponding disease in infancy, the result of diagnosis Is very 
muatisfactory, revealmg only the hopeless nature of the malady. Our appre- 
hensions, grave at any time when the brain is seriously implicated, assume a 
more gloomy aspect when we have been able to determine that tubercular 
disease is present in other organs ; nevertheless, we obtain by its means not 
only a safer gnide to treatment, but information most useful in the varying 
phases of the disease, and most important in venturing to give a prognosis to 
the friends of the patient. 

It has been stated that tubercular inflammation does not necessarily i^ply 
the presence of tubercles in the brain itself; and it is here only necessary to 
add, that their existence is not generally betrayed by any symptoms, even 
when found of considerable size after death, till inflammation occurs ; and the 
coorse of the disease is very much the same whether there be tubercular mat- 
ter in the brain or not. Even when we have evidence of previous disease of 
the brain, and we may feel justified in believing that it is caused by tubercular 
deposit, because we can trace tubercle more or less clearly in other organs, 
still its absolute diagnosis is quite beyond human art. Its svmptoms do not 
differ from those caused by the presence of any other morbid growth. 

It occasionally happens that, after an acute attack, the disease lapses into 
s chronic form, consciousness is nearly perfect, but paralysis of one or more 
cranial nerves remains, with less distinct evidence of general cerebral disturb- 
ance. In such cases the circumstance of previous febrile action, along with 
local lesion, points pretty definitely to the coincidence of inflammation and 
tnmor ; and the probability is very great, in the case of children, that it is 
scrofulous inflammation and scrofulous tubercle. 

§ 2. Simple Inflammation. — Acute simple inflammation of the 
brain is exceedingly rare as an idiopathic disease ; more frequently 
it is set up by injury or disease of bone, and now and then acute 
symptoms supervene in a case where there has been long-standing 
msease ; in all of these the general characters of the malady are 
the same, and the history can alone determine its cause and origin. 
The important antecedents may therefore be divided into two 
classes: (1), those which have reference to injury or disease of 
bone^ such, for example, as a blow or fall, tumors or abscesses on 
the scalp, discharges from the ears and nose, or dea&ess from 
disease of the ear ; and (2), those which bear more especially on 
the condition of the brain itself — viz., the occurrence of fits, 
whether apoplectic or epileptic, the existence of any form of pa- 
ralysis, impairment of vision, or deafness without disease of the 
ear. These circumstances also tend to show which portion of the 
encephalon is the precise seat of inflammation ; but the deter- 
mination of this is matter rather of curiosity than of practical 
importance in regard to treatment ; it is enough for our purpose 
if we can determine that acute inflammation is going on within 
the craniiun. 

When pronounced, the characters of the disease are quite un- 
12 
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mistakable. There is pain of the head and restlessnesa, followed 
by quick, hard pulse, hot and dry skin, white tongue, heat of 
bead, and flushing of face ; the eyes are red and ferrety, and the 
pupils contracted ; there is intolerance of light, and perhaps of 
noise ; there are rigors, nausea, vomiting, and constipation, fol- 
lowed by convulsion.^, delirium, coma. Delirium, strange to say, 
is often absent, or only slight and transient, until a aemi-comatose 
state follows on convulsion ; at other times it is furious and 
maniacal. 

Pnin is a very conatant Bjmptnni, nnd is generally rererreH to Ibe forebe&d, 
bnt it tna]> prove a. verv fBllncious paiAi^ : iiileniie bcaitocb^s finil ibeir solnlton 
verj' tiSU'a in simple gastric disorder ; the paio of iollainmiilion is eharp Bod 
darting, ratber than aching;, and vrhen aF^socialed with intulerancc of light and 
■ of head, flashing oF face, pulsation in the branchts of the extemnl carotid. 
noise, wo maj be sure that it is something more Ihun mere boadache. Heat 
ahowiny increased aelion ihcre, lead to the belief that ihere IB correspotuliag 
increased action of (he inieraal carolid, caused bj inflammation within the 



The Daasca and vomillng are sometimes rery atriking ; the smallest portion 
of food or drink being rejeded. and sickness continuing' even when nothing is 
taken into the slomaeh. That Ibis is not caused by gastric inftammation is 
proved by the absence of pain and tenderness at tbe epignstrium : wbea 
aeeompanied, as it often is, by onstip a Uoo, we hare to bear in mind that tfail 
condition may of itself i-atise sickness and great ceiebrnl disturbance in casei 
in which there is no inflnmm.itioD present. The diagnostic value of inck 
pymptoms must, therefore, in the first instance, depend on tbeir being mbo- 
Ciated with others more distinctly referable to the brain itself; their persirt. 
enco after the action of a brisk purgative, or obstinate slowness of the bowels, 
in persona not habitually costive, are not to be lightly passed over. 

Rigor rarely accompanies the onset of the disease; It afterwards occnn 
frequently in its progress, and may assume such a character of periodiciw as 
to resemble intenuitlent fever, and lull the medical atlendaDt mto fatal ae- 

ConvulaioHS appear at very various periods : io young persons they sometimes 
nshcr in tlie attack, while in adults ihey are more geoerally delayed till the 
closing scene ; whensoever they exist they are an important, and, at the same 
time, an alarming aign. The distinction between these and the true epileptic 
seixure will be oEterwards pointed out (see i 5). llie symptoms of disease 
do not remit, after the convulsive seizure has passed, in true inSammatiou of 
the brain, as tbey do in epilepsy. 

Various alterations in sensibility and motility snceeed to the exaltation 
which first accompanies inflammatory action ; nnd the progress of the case 
may be marked by spasm or loss of power; these Indicate changes in cerebral 
Btructure, or pressure from effusion of l,>mph, serum, or pus, but have no 
direct bearing on the question of ioflammntlon. Strabismus and double vision, 
it may be remarked, are generally the first in this sequence. 

The presence or absence of delirium seems in great measure to depend on 
the portion of the encephalon attacked by inflammation. It can scarcely fail 
to be present if the gray matter of the bemispbcrcs be involved, but does not 
necessarily imply this particular lesion. In character it very much resembles 
an attack of acute mania, and (he distinction is sometimes not easily mado 
oat. Regard must be especially had to the relation the delirium bears to the 
signs of increased action, and the order of their occurrence: maniacal excite- 
ment necessarily produces flushing of the face and acceleration of the pulse, 
but to a much less degree than innammation. Evidence may also perhaps be 
obtained of previous perversion of intellect when the disorder is Unked with 
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insahitj. Constipation is common to both states, and there will be little 
chance of confounding the nausea and vomiting of inflammation with the refusal 
of food, so often manifested by the maniac. The alleged cause of the attack, 
whether physical or mental, may sometimes help our diagnosis, although it be 
qnite tme that a purely mental one may excite increased action and actual 
inflammation, as well as mania. The occurrence of convulsions along with 
the delirinm renders the diagnosis more certain. 

The extent to which these symptoms are present, and their 
number, must vary much in different cases. Without attempting 
to go too minutely into the diagnosis of the particular portion of 
ihe encephalon which is the seat of disease, it may be observed 
that pain, and the recurrence of rigor, seem rather referable to 
inflammation of the membranes of the brain generally, while 
convulsions point to that more immediately investing the cerebral 
mass — the pia mater and the lining membrane of the ventricles ; 
delirium chiefly accompanies inflammation of the gray matter, 
and alterations in sensibility and power of movement have espe- 
cial reference to lesion of the central conducting fibres uniting 
the brain to the spinal system. Whether it be that the exciting 
cause acts simultaneously on more than one structure from the 
first, or that inflammation in one part is readily transmissible to 
ihe adjoining textures, certain it is that we seldom find local and 
circumscribed inflammatory action limited to any one tissue, and 
the symptoms are therefore necessarily more or less ambiguous ; 
nay more, it is even true' that those belonging more especially to 
one form of structure may be excited by the simple proximity of 
inflammation in another. Nausea and vomiting are common to 
all the forms of inflammation; they are to be more carefully noted 
in consequence of their occasional occurrence as premonitory 
symptoms, which must be viewed with great anxiety in persons 
who have been known to suffer from discharge from the ear, or 
to have had any other of the antecedents of cerebral disease; they 
are sufficient to cause us to be on the alert for the appearance of 
any other symptom of inflammation. Idiopathic inflammation of 
the membranes and particularly of the arachnoid and pia mater, 
is much more frequent in children and young persons than in 
adults: in them its first symptom is commonly an attack of con- 
vulsion; inflammation of the substance of the brain again, is the 
more usual form in mature age, generally combined, however, 
with meningitis. From this combination, no doubt, it happens 
that the course of the symptoms is seldom the same in any two 
individuals: thus, sudden alteration in manner may be observed 
passing at once into violent delirium, and followed by vomiting, 
while convulsion occurs only at a later period ; or vomiting and 
pain of the head may be the first in the order of sequence, and 
aelirium only follow towards the close of the scene, without any 
appearance of convulsion at all; or again, convulsions may be the 
earliest symptom, but I believe this to be the rarest mode of 
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attack, when the substance of the brain is the seat of the inflam- 
mation. 

In all of these cases it will be seen how little we can rely upon 
any one pathognomonic sign, and that if we would avoid danger- 
ous or even fatal errors in diagnosis, regard must be bad to all 
that can be learned of altered function or action in disease. 

§ 3. Chronic Disease, — ^If the diagnosis of acute diseases of the 
cncephalon be beset with difficulties, those encountered in inves- 
tigatmg states of chronic disease are still greater, and in the 
majority of cases it must be confessed that we can scarcely form 
any certain opinion as to the actual lesion: there we had to goaid 
against being led by symptoms referable to the brain, to overlook 
acute diseases in other parts to which they were only secondary; 
here we are very apt to mistake mere functional disturbance for 
chronic disease. In a practical point of view, and this is the 
most important one, the only question of real interest is, whether 
we can distinguish such as are dependent on states of chronic 
inflammation, and therefore remediable in a majority of cases^ 
from those which depend upon other causes, when we must be 
content with treating symptoms: because, in the absence of Id- 
flammation, the same broad and rational principles of treatment 
will be most efficacious, whetlier they depend upon functional 
disturbance or on serious disease. 

The first inquiry is necessarily the history of their origin and 
progress : the next must be into the condition of all the other 
organs of the body, because there are none, it may be said, which 
do not occasionally react upon the brain; some, it is true, more 
constantly than others; indeed very distinct classes of symptoms 
seem to be pretty constantly associated with particular forms of 
disease, while the coincidence in other cases is rather accidental. 

If we fail to detect disease elsewhere, we must again revert to 
the brain itself, investigating more closely the relation of each 
phenomenon, and evidence of disease of bone must be sought for. 
The presence of inflammatory action is most clearly indicated 
when the commencement of the attack can be traced back to a 
fixed and not very distant period, and when the symptoms follow 
a definite course : uncertainty with reference to their development 
and their irregularity or incongruity are to be taken rather as 
indications of insidious disease, or of nervous, hysterical, or hypo- 
chondriacal disorders. As in the acute forms, careful inquiry 
must be made regarding previous injuries or accidents, and the 
presence of syphilitic nodes or tumors of the scalp ; caries and 
suppuration rather excite acute than chronic inflammation, and, 
when associated with nervous symptoms of long-standing, are 
more commonly found to have acted through the medium of the 
nerve-sheaths, than through the brain or its investing mem- 
branes. 
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After careful inyestigation of the history of the case, the other attendant 
circumstances are to be considered. A cachectic state which is not dependent 
on discoverable disease in other organs is, to a certain extent, presumptive 
proof of organic disease ; its absence is, on the contrary, an argument in favor 
of chronic inflammation where disease of the brain is believed to exist. To 
this many exceptions are found ; and encysted tumors, for example, frequently 
proceed to a fatal termination without any symptom of cachexia. 

Headache more or less accompanies all chronic diseases of the brain : much 
bas been written on this subject, but little is known with certainty beyond the 
fact that cases resembling each other in their essence may differ very greatly 
in this respect, while those producing similar sensations of pain, weight, ach- 
ing, or dizziness, may reveal after death lesions very unlike one another. It 
is most difficult to discriminate cases in which this symptom stands alone as 
eridence of disease of the brain, from those in which it is merely secondary on 
deranged digestion. When dyspepsia, vomiting or constipation coexists with 
headache, the determination must rather rest on the absence or presence of 
concomitant signs than on its intensity or duration : perhaps, when dependent 
on disease of the brain, the pain recurs more frequently, and without chylo- 
poietic derangement ; the intermissions are less frequent, the paroxysms of 
longer duration; it is aggravated by noise, motion, light, company, and is 
never dispelled, like a dyspeptic headache, by exercise or excitement. Very 
often, too, the recumbent posture aggravates the disorder ; but its significance 
is greatest when it is accompanied by any disturbance of the mental faculties, 
or disorder, however slight, m the performance of muscular movements. 

The objective phenomena are much more trustworthy than the subjective. 
Alterations in manner, in character, or in memory — partial paralysis, whether 
limited to one or more of the cranial nerves, or extending in a modified man- 
ner to all the spinal nerves, or to those on one side of the body, as well as 
mnscnlar irritability or spasm similarly distributed, are symptoms which can 
be more readily brought to the test of experiment than mere complaints of 
pain or uneasiness. Mental phenomena, in chronic cntfps, must be assumed 
to be dependent upon some cause of pretty general action, because we know 
that, in the absence of delirium, the intellectual faculties are frequently undis- 
turbed by lesions of very considerable extent, especially when they are limited 
to one hemisphere ; we have also reason to believe that the gray matter of 
the convolutions is particulaHy involved in the production of such phenomena, 
and therefore we mav be justified in regarding them as evidence of chronic 
meningitis. When the cause of the affection is central, and acting secondarily 
on the gray matter, we shall probably find as its accompaniments stupor or 
paralysis, which are mdlte closely connected with disease of the fibrous element. 

Local paralysis, when slight, may be but the commencement of more general 
paralysis; when complete, it rather points to the pressure of a tumor, or to 
Bome other form of disease of local character. More extended paralysis, if 
caoaed by pressure, is generally accompanied by more or less stupor and con- 
fndon of thought ; when standing alone, it is probably dependent on disor- 
jianization of tne central structures and tubular nerve substance. In cases 
m which it is less pronounced, it would seem sometimes to be caused by 
chronic inflammation of the membranes especially about the base of the brain. 
Paralysis, coma, and convulsion, with reference to all forms of chronic disease 
of the brain, are symptoms of very unfavorable omen ; spasm, or imperfect 
control of movement, hold out more hope of possible amelioration, as thev 
rather show some inflammatory action or irritation of nerve matter. Convul- 
sion is not often seen in chronic disease till towards its termination ; it gene- 
rally indicates some degree of inflammation extending to the ventricles or the 
base of the brain. 

Not anfrequently cases of long-standing disease put on, at some period of 
their history, the aspect of active inflammation. The acute symptoms in such 
circumstances may be somewhat modified by the previous disease, but their 
^gnosis is much facilitated by a knowledge of the foregoing state. Unfortu- 
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n.iiclv. the proRnitBia is ulnioet ln.>pL'lf!es, (he clinnccs of modifyiDp tl - - - . — 
nf lli'u iaQnmmatorj ni-tion being sn mui-h tlio smaller iu proportion to 'A* V 
SiiTeritf of Ihe urfrtuiio leeion out (if wiiicli ihey buve spraDg-. 

Sjmptoois nf chronic disease are aametimea due to ilcgcoeriLLioa of the 
conts of Ihe arleries of the bi-ain, nnd u hiot uf this poBsibie conlinirency in«y 
be obtaini^d rmtn the preseocc of viklvnlar difenge of the heart which cannot 
be traced lo un inBammaiory origin. 

§ 4. Apoplexy. — No conilition of disease is probably more 
marked or more easily reeogtiized than a pure case of apoplectic 
seizure. Suddenly, while to appearance in perfect health, the 
patient loses recollection, and falls to the ground in a state of un- 
consciousness ; hia face is turgid; his temples throb; his eyeballs 
tiim upwards ; his features are drawn to one side ; slight convul- 
Bive tremor agitates hia frame, usually on one side ; and he lies 
dead to all around him. "When examined, probably one side 
of his body, or even the whole of hia limbs, have become flaccid 
and useless, remain in any posture in which they are placed, and 
drop as lifeless things when lifted from the couch; his breathing 
is slow and labored ; his pulse oppressed, small, and yet resisting; 
if one side only be paralyzed, he makes meaningless, purposeless 
efforts, and struggles with the limbs of the other, when any at- 
tempt to move him is made ; in course of time his breathing be- 
comes stertorous ; hia urine is retained in the bladder, or dribbles 
away in the bed ; his feces are passed involuntarily. Without 
another conscious movement, without any knowledge of what has 
transpired, the coftia deepens, the breathing becomes a succession 
of interrupted sighs, and he passes away witliout a struggle. 

Clear and unmistakable as such a case is, we find in practice 
that all the symptoms may be so shaded off by imperceptible 
dilferences, that at length scarcely any' portion of the original 
picture remains, by which to give an exact definition of an attack 
of apoplexy ; and in common parlance, a " fit," followed by loss 
of consciousness, is called apoplexy. This (is not the place to 
discuss whether anything be rightly called apoplexy which is not 
distinctly traceable to turgidity of vessels, with or without their 
rupture, and the consequeut extravasation of blood ; but, as a 
matter of diagnosis, it is essential to distinguish sanguineous 
apoplexy from all other sorts of " fit," whether these be followed 
by loss of consciousness or not. 

When a history can be obtained in a case of apoplexy, it is 
not unusual to find that there have been for some days or weeks, 
occasional warnings, which are spoken of as " tendency of blood 
to the head," consisting of headache, giddiness on sudden change 
of posture, throbbing of the temples, &c. ; and the occasion of the 
fit itself has been some strain or prolonged muscular effort, or 
some mental excitement. The fit itself may not be the first step 
in the actual progress of the malady, but may he preceded for 
some hours by an accession of violent pain, or by some form of 
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paralysis of the cerebral or even of tlie spinal nerves. The oc- 
currence of apoplexy is generally, to a certain extent, limited by 
age; a full habit of body, luxurious living, turgescence of the 
fece, and the cessation of habitual discharges, may each be found 
among the precursors, or, as they are called, the predisposing 
causes of apoplexy. 

It has been already remarked, in speaking of semi-coma, that 
it may be equally associated with apoplexy and with epilepsy; 
and in the broad outline of the former, just given, a drawing of 
the fece to one side, and convulsive movements of the whole or 
part of the frame, have been mentioned as noticeable in an un- 
questionable case of apoplexy ; and therefore it is evident that the 
**fit," and the semi-coma following, may be symptomatic of either 
disease ; in fact, it resolves itself into a question of degree, the 
amount of convulsion, the depth of coma. Apoplectic convul- 
sion is rather a faint tremor than convulsion, and is most marked 
when paralysis of one side of the face leads to more distinct devia- 
tion to the other. In epileptic convulsion, however slight, there 
is definite movement, forcible and almost irresistible, distinctly 
dragging the limb or the head into unnatural contortions, and 
these are rarely limited to one side. The physician has no chance 
in general of seeing the movement and judging for himself, but 
any intelligent bystander can comprehend the diflference and say 
what he saw. Then, again, the coma differs in degree, and in the 
opposite direction; if the convulsion of apoplexy be slighter, 
the coma is deeper. The difference can scarcely be made intel- 
ligible by words, but the loss of consciousness and usual sleep of 
epilepsy are quite distinct from the stupor of apoplexy ; the one 
consists rather in confusion, the other, in suspension of the mental 
faculties. 

But there is another condition, which is called serous apoplexy. 
Here, too, there is a fit ; there is loss of consciousness and para- 
lysis, and yet there has been no turgidity, no rupture of vessels — 
mere effusion of serum. This fact has been already referred to, 
and it is almost incredible that it should take place instantaneously. 
I think we must believe that a morbid process has been going 
on for some time ; that at a certain point the brain becomes in- 
tolerant of pressure, this point being determined by momentary 
repletion of either arteries or veins, or of the capillary vessels, 
and that then the event occurs in a moment. This is not true 
apoplexy, and careful inquiry will always show that it is more 
nearly allied to epilepsy ; that it is, in fact, analogous to the con- 
vulsive seizure which ushers in hydrocephalus occasionally, even 
in the adult ; but the paralysis has proved the stumbling-block, 
and has been thought distinctive of apoplexy. The diagnosis is 
difficult, but I can affinn, from personal experience, that it is not 
impossible, though perhaps nothing can teach it except watching 
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sucli cases, with the knowledge that events of this nature do oocnr, 
and that thejr do manifest themselves by special features. 

The condition of the pupils deserves consideration, although 
no very definite rules can be laid down. Contraction indicates 
irritation; dilatation, paralysis of the optic nerve. A want of 
correspondence between the two proves the existence of moie 
severe lesion on one side than the other ; and would, therefore, 
at once exclude the idea of epilepsy. 

Be it remembered, that there is no one symptom by itself dis- 
tinctive of sanguineous apoplexy, and it is often only after several 
examinations that a diagnosis can with confidence be pronounced. 
There are two points which, in the subsequent condition of the 
patients, serve very greatly to discriminate the cases ; these ar^ 
the recurrence of the "fits," and the relative consciousness on 
succeeding days. (1) When they recur at short intervals, and 
no paralysis follows, the case is certainly not sanguineous apo- 
plexy; even if the convulsive movements be only slightly 
marked, they are probably epileptic, and after their cessation, 
convalescence from the condition of coma may be confidently 
looked for. When recurring at longer intervals, sometimes of 
days, more oft»n of weeks, with paralysis enduring throughout^ 
it IS probably an instance of serous apoplexy ; true sanguineous 
apoplexy only recurs at very much longer intervals. (2) Alike 
in epilepsy and in serous apoplexy, consciousness is not so entirely 
suspended as in sanguineous apoplexy ; at least, it is so for a mucn 
shorter time ; when semi-coma follows upon epilepsy, the subse- 
quent state is one of prolonged sopor, from which when the 
patient is roused, he manifests a certain degree of consciousness 
by placing himself comfortably in bed, drawing up the clothes, 
&c. ; but no regard is paid to surrounding objects. In serous 
apoplexy the sopor is less prolonged, and it is followed by a kind 
of vague, dreamy consciousness, which is attracted by surround- 
ing objects, without recognizing or understanding them, so that 
the impression made on the senses is not followed by any corres» 
ponding rational act. In apoplexy the patient wakes as from 
profound sleep, and the recollection is confused, the thoughts are 
collected with difiiculty, and the reason used imperfectly; but 
there is distinct consciousness in the waking movements. 

The character of the pulse in cases of apoplexy is one which demands 
careful study on the part of the practitioner, because of its bearing on the 
all'important question of venesectioD : it has also its uses in diagnosis, inas- 
much as a hard, wiry pulse, or a condition of vascular congestion about the 
head and throbbing of the temporal arteries, are so many indications of san- 
guineous apoplexy; but the converse does not by any moans exclude the 
possibility of rupture of a bloodvessel. 

In all of these sudden invasions of the intellect, the heart and kidneys must 
be closely examined. Few coses of fatal sanguineous apoplexy occur in which 
both organs do not present evidence of disease, and probably in all cases one 
or other is at fault. Serous apoplexy is perhaps more frequently associated 
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with the stramoiis diathesis; one form of conynlsive seizure is directly 
connected with blood-poisoniDg in disease of the kidney, and it is perhaps 
conjoined with effnsion of serum. To another condition attention has been 
drawn of late years — viz., the washing down in the current of the blood of 
some Tegetation which has been gradually growing on the valyes of the heart; 
this is suddenly arrested in some of the small arteries of the brain, stopping 
the supply of blood to the parts beyond, and interfering wiUi their nutrition. 
In consequence of such an accident, paralysis may either supervene rapidly 
when deficient supply is sufficient to produce it, or may come on graduaUy 
when imperfect nutntion has led to disorganization of part of the brain-struc- 
ture. In either case the mental phenomena of unconsciousness, &c., are 
generally wanting ; and thi^ may serve, along with the physical evidence of 
valvular lesion, to lead to a pretty correct g^ess at its cause. 

§ 5. Epilepsy, — Epileptic convulsions have been frequently re- 
ferred to, yet something remains to be added to give consistency 
to its diagnosis. The term is somewhat indefinite in its applica- 
tion, because while on the one hand it is used to denominate a 
specific disease which has no analogue in, and receives no ex- 
planation from any of the disorders of function to which the brain 
is .liable, yet on the other hand it is applied more or less indefi- 
nitelv to any sudden seizure which is marked by convulsions 
and loss of consciousness. 

The grand distinction between epilepsy and convulsion consists 
not in any peculiarity in the seizure, but in the context of symp- 
toms. It resolves itself into the question, is there any disease 
present in any organ, in the course of which convulsions may 
and do occur? On this question being answered in the negative 
depends the diagnosis of true epilepsy, imperfect as it must be 
oonfessed that such a distinction is. This point is quite uncon- 
nected with its curability: the prevailing theory at present is, 
that tbe seizure consists in an excess of irritability and over-ex- 
citement of the nervous centres; in curable cases, certain con- 
comitant conditions are regarded as sources of irritation, and 
these being removed, and the tone of the nerve-fibre itself 
restored, the disease ceases. The question proposed is not 
■whether there be any such circumstance which determines the 
attack, but whether disease be present, which either by being 
seated in the brain itself, or by establishing a certain blood-crasis, 
tends directly to produce convulsions during its continuance. 
The most notable examples are inflammations of the cerebro- 
spinal axis, puerperal states, and albuminuria, or more properly, 
perhaps, uraemia. In true epilepsy we fail to detect any such 
conditions during life, and although we do find, in certain cases 
after death, something within the cranium which may have acted 
as a permanent cause of irritation, its mode of action is unknown, 
its symptoms are limited to the simple expression of irritability 
in the epileptic seizure. 

The convulsions of childhood may be said to form a class by 
themselves: more nearly allied to epilepsy than to the secondary 
convulsions of adults, they seem to depend on a species of ex- 
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citability which is probably owing to the ilisproportionate 
development of the brain of infancy; as in epilepsy, too, the 
sources of irritation are various: with the exception of those 
connected with inflammation, they do not lie wilhin the cramum; 
but while one child never shows the elighteat tendency to convul- 
eion, another su&ers repeated attacks from all the accidents of 
infancy; teething, worms, intestinal disorder, or mere exposure. 
Still they are not to be called epilepsy, except they return peri- 
odically, without the presence of the exciting cause ; that in some 
children repeated convulsions terminate in confirmed epilepsy la 
too true, but in by far the greater number, fortunately, no such 
lamentable occurrence results. 

One great element in epilepsy is its periodicity, whether regu- 
lar or irregular; but the first recurrence may be at so long an 
interval that the patient is lost sight of before a second fit occurs, 
and our diagnosis cannot wait for such an event for its confirma- 
tion. Its importance is such, however, that in all convulsive 
attacks it is desirable to ascerDiin from friends, or from the patient 
himself, as soon aa consciousness is restored, whether he have 
ever been at all similarly afflicted. 

The severity and duration of the attack vary very greatly, 
from a transient loss of consciousness with the slightest possible 
muscular spasm, to the most violent and horrible convulsions. 
In the former case the patient is arrested for a moment or two in 
his usual avocation, retains his position without falling, whether 
standing or sitting, and proceeds with his work as if nothing had 
happened. In the latter, the mind remains confused when con- 
sciousness is restored, and the patient soon falls asleep, to wake 
up generally in a short time, stiff, or sore, or bruised, and per- 
haps complaining of headache, but not otherwise feeling ill. This 
confusion of mind and tendency to sleep is in rare instances pro- 
longed for some days, the patient remaining, as has been already 
pointed out, in a semi-comatose state. 

The (iirigiioais between trne epilepsy and convniaidns arising from other 
couaea ia not to be regarded as a matler of merely curiona inveatigalion, for 
npon its jaat appreciation depends ihe correct treatment of the case. I may 
cite ao sample in which (he Brat epileptiform Boiznre was accompanied by 
aome delirium, which differed matcriiilly from the mere canfu<iioa of epilepaj; 
bot the whole disorder aeemed so transient, that its pcculitirities were attri- 
buted to maDtfest bad management in the commencement of the attAck ; nnA 
with Home misgiving it was regarded as epilepsy. The natient wna dismiaaed 
U having recovered ; but the next attacic was distinctly one of serona apo-^ 
plexy, at an interval, indeed, of nearly two years. After death there waa 
found immenae dilatatinn of one of the Inlera! ventricles. I cannot doubt 
that in this case a condition of chronic Inflammaliun bad existed throughout, 
and that jadicious treatment might poasibly hare prevented the fatal tenni- 
nation. 

An epileptic aeizure may be either feigned for the pnrpoaca of deception, or 
stimulated ny the hysterical paroxysm. Ooe grand source of distinction in 
anch cases is (he circumstance of no corporeal injury being inflicted during 
the attack: not that this necessarily happens in true epilepsy; bat while, on 
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tbe one hand, a bitten and bleeding tongue or a bruised face may be taken as 
conclusive evidence of genuine convulsion, its avoidance in circumstances 
which might naturally have given rise to it, leads to the suspicion that con- 
seioasness has not been entirely lost. The determination of its nature, indeed, 
toms mainly on the existence of consciousness, and various methods must 
sometimes be had recourse to for the purpose of ascertaining it. There is 
generally, too, a certain method and regularity in those movements which are 
either partially or wholly voluntary ; and in the case of hysterical females, 
other cnaracteristics may be observed from which the prevalence of hysteria 
may be predicated, and the consequent probability that the seizure is only 
part of tne same disorder. But this demands e:ipericnce and attention rather 
than book-learning. 

Certain points must not be omitted in the investigation of convulsive at- 
tacks whicn are not immediately connected with diagnosis. In a first seizure, 
it has been shown how necessary is the inquiry into the condition of other 
orffans ; but it is no less so even in cases where periodicity is clearly estab- 
lished. The possibility of success in the treatment of all such disorders 
depends upon the correctness of this information, and in proportion to its 
accuracy will their management be removed from the realm of empiricism, 
and come under the domain of legitimate medicine. Not only do the physical 
condition of the cranium and all the relations of the brain to sensation, mo- 
tion, and the intellectual faculties, demand particular study ; but respiration, 
circulation, digestion, and elimination, have each been proved to have their 
influence, if not as causes of the disease, yet as special sources of irritation, 
and therefore must each be individually inquired mto; and if last, not least, 
the reproductive organs, in their changes from disease to health, from imper- 
fection to maturity, exercise a most unquestionable influence over its amelio- 
ration and its cure. 

§ 6. Functional Disturbance. — V"ague as this term may be, it 
needs no argument to show the necessity for such a distinction in 
a classification of nervous diseases. Not only do our present 
means of investigation fail in pointing out that there is any dis- 
ease in nerve-structure accompanying the delirium of fever, or 
puerperal mania; but there are numerous slighter and more 
transient alterations in the relations of the brain as the recipient 
of sensation, the originator of motion, and the medium of intel- 
lectual operations, the nature of which, were our means of in- 
vestigation never so perfect, we cannot by any possibility have 
the opportunity of ascertaining through the bony wall of the 
cranium ; and to these last we especially wish to limit the term 
functional, although it might very well include all those condi- 
tions which, so far as our knowledge extends, are unconnected 
with actual disease of nerve-structure. 

They divide themselves naturally into three main groups; 
(a) those connected with disturbances of the circulation, whether 
in excess or deficiency; (6) those connected with disorder in the 
process of digestion and assimilation; and (c) those which are 
more properly called nervous. Of the two former it is to be 
remarked, that while coincident, and bearing some relation to 
each other as cause and efiect, the functional disturbance of the 
brain is not to be regarded simply as a symptom of disorder of 
the circulation, or of the digestion ; for it is not a necessary or a 
constant effect. The same amount of disorder is not uniformly 
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followed by similar disturbance in any two individuals, or in the 
same individual at different times ; while the identical symptoms 
may be noticed in the same person under very diEFerent states. 
Hence, the term nervous might be justly applied to all; but it is 
important to bear in mind that the connection exists, and that the 
disorder of the circulation or of the stomach being removed, the 
functional disturbance of the brain for the time ceases. 

Insanity might, with some show of reason, be included in this 
section, as its relation to disease of the brain is so entirely un- 
known. We have already endeavored to point out, in speaking 
of delirium, the means of its diagnosis, to which it is imneeeasary 
again to allude. 

The symptoms of functional disturbance cannot be classified 
according to the disorders of other organs with which they are 
associated; we shall, therefore, take them in the same order 
adopted in the previous chapter, considering tlicm in their rela- 
tions to intellectual faculties, to sensations, and to power of 
motion. 

Here we meet with neither coma nor. delirium ; their counter- 
parts, however, may be traced ; for we have the serai-stupor seen 
in what is called the hydrencephaloid disease of childhood, the 
mock hydrocephalus following on exhaustion, either from diar- 
rhcea, from excessive depletion, or from want of nourishment. In 
carefully following up the rational principles of diagnosis, which 
it ifl the object of these jiages to elucidate, the error which this 
very name implies will be easily avoided, because on the one 
hand the history will teach us that the child has been exposed to 
depressing causes, while on the other its actual condition will be 
defective in some of those characters which are necessarily asso- 
ciated with inflammation of the brain ; as we find, for example, a 
cool scalp or a depressed fontanelle : when mistakes have been 
made they have arisen from limited inquiry, and from reasoning 
upon partial information. Another counterpart to the condition 
of coma in severe disease, is seen in the fainting-fit in the adult, 
which is sometimes simulated by hysteria, but is, in truth, merely 
an expression of want of blood in the brain. Then again, corre- 
Bponding to hallucinations and illusions, we find ocular ^ectra 
and deceptive noises, as well as all the morbid fimcies of the 
hysterical and hypochondriac. More common forms of disturb- 
ance are met with in the complaint of loss of power to carry out 
an ordinary train of thought, or transient loss of memory. 

Among sensations may be reckoned as the most common, head- 
ache and giddiness ; then partial blindness, tingling, ringing in 
the ears ; to these, again, must be added the exaggeration of pain 
which is produced by constantly thinking of and directing the 
attention to it. 

Muscular spasm and paralysis are not often seen as a conse- 
quence of functional disturbance; for, although we do not know 
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that chorea is associated with any organic change in the condition 
of the brain and nerves, it has too much the characters of a dis- 
tinct and definite disease to be classed along with those we are at 
present considering : both choreic movements and paralysis are 
simulated in hysteria. Convulsions, on the other hand, occur in 
in&ncy quite as often in consequence of functional disturbance as 
of organic disease : among adults we can scarcely include in this 
^lass those which are seen in cases of blood-poisoning — uraemia, 
and puerperal convulsions — although they be not directly con- 
nected with organic change in the brain. 

In the investigation of " head-symptoms" generally, the same 
rules must be followed as in the more severe diseases of the brain. 
We have to make out the history of the case, and the order of 
sequence of the various phenomena, remembering that, as the 
attention of the patient is fixed on what he considers the most 
important symptom, he generally dates the commencement of his 
illness from the period of its first appearance, and it is only by 
close inquiry that he can be got to admit any previous derange- 
ment of health ; indeed, it may have been so insidious as to escape 
his observation. Then diligent search must be made for other 
indications referring to the brain or nerves, besides that of which 
the patient complains, lest, perchance, it should be discovered 
that it is but one link in a chain of symptoms which proves the 
existence of some severe disease of the encephalon. 

In the order of examination we shall next be able to exclude 
febrile and inflammatory states ; and then the appearance of the 
patient in regard to conditions of anaemia or plethora naturally 
occupies our attention: not indeed in the more marked forms *of 
blood changes, wrhere hemorrhage, purpura, or chlorosis constitute 
distinct classes of disease, but in such minor deviations from health 
as perhaps are only testified by the circumstance that the symp- 
toms are either relieved or aggravated by the recumbent posture. 
Along with this we naturally take the condition of the organs of 
circulation, when a slight cardiac murmur, unaccompanied by 
other evidence of disease, may be enough to explain uneasy sen- 
sations in the head, which are far more tormenting to the patient 
than the dyspnoea or palpitation which we might expect to find, 
and the very existence of which he utterly ignores. 

The lungs, too, must be carefully examin^, but this rather for 
their negative than their f)ositive results ; for we are not now 
dealing with symptoms relating to severe disease, but with the 
little torments which invalids frequently suffer ; and, for their 
successful treatment, we are rather indebted to experience than to 
pathology. 

. A step further brings us to the organs of digestion, which are 
more often the apparent exciting cause of functional disturbance 
than any other. But it is in their minor derangements only, that 
we can be justified in regarding the cerebral symptoms as func- 
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tional. A bilious headache is a tiling of everj-ilaj occurrence ; 
bat we must carefully analyze what is meant when a person says 
he is bilious ; we may employ such a phrase as a compendious 
expression of a certain state, but we must be carelul how we listen 
to it from the mouth of a patient. Frequent vomiting, obstinate 
constipation, or severe diarrhcoa must make us look further 
into the ease ; slight nausea, loss of appetite, discomfort durii^ 
digestion, and irregularity in the action of the bowels may justi^* 
the conclusion that the uneasy sensations in the head are only 
functional. In addition to t^J'^i '* will be found in practice that 
a patient seldom applies for relief at their first occurrence, when 
connected with derangement of the digestive organs. Dyspeptic 
symptoms arise by such slow degrees that few have reached the 
middle period of life without suffering from them ; and it is only 
when they are more than ordinarily severe that advice is sought: 
to some people they become the ordinary state of healtli, and 
immunity from them the exception ; they have bad their heAd- 
achea over and over again, and begin to look upon them as neces- 
sary evils, til! some strange sensation arouses suspicion of unknown 
mischief The frequent recurrence of such head-s3Tnptoms — ^their 
habitual association with attacks of more severe indigestion or 
more than usual irregularity in the bowels — ^their transitory cha- 
racter, and the circumstance that excitement and motion succeed 
in dispelling them after a little starvation, or a little purgation — 
all this affords valuable assistance in discriminating these transient 
disturbances from the more severe forma of cerebral disease. 

.The state of the urine, after all that has been said of the con- 
nection of diseases of the brain witt those of tlie kidney, will not 
fail to be investigated. 

The state of the sexual organs is chiefly related to that form 
of disorder which we have denominated the nervous. We have 
seen something of this mysterious connection in hysteria, — a con- 
dition which tends greaUy to heighten and augment the symp- 
toms derived from this source, though they may have their 
existence qtiito independent of it ; but all the disorders of these 
organs, and especially their undue excitement, must be borne in 
mind in relation to "nervous" disorders. Painful as the inquiry 
must be to every right feeling man, we must not neglect the sug- 
gestions of the wan aspect and the shrinking eye of a young man 
in a state of nervousness bordering on insanity, who has brought 
upon himself, as the fruit of his vices, the penalty of a constant 
spermatorrhoea; duty commands us to endeavor to save him from 
iumself, no less than from the clutches of the disgusting charlatan 
who only keeps up while he preys upon the disorder. But we 
tread upon delicate ground, and I must earnestly warn my younger 
readers against the scarcely less obnoxious and obscene familiar- 
ities of the legitimate sjjccialist. 

This class of cases borders much more closely on the organic 
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diseases which have been already discussed than either of the 
preceding; sometimes it is hard to be discriminated from mental 
alienation. The over- worked brain of the professional man who 
is laboring after eminence or wealth, and, still more, the over- 
excited brain of the stock-jobber or speculator, after a time be- 
comes exhausted and unjBt for the longer performance of duties 
beyond its strength ; aud apoplexy, paralysis, meningitis, or de- 
mentia, put a sudden stop to his foolish schemes. It is vain to 
attempt any more correct classification of these symptoms; but, 
with reference to diagnosis, it is well to remember that they may 
be but the precursors of more serious mischief. On the other 
hand, it is always a state of depressed vitality which gives pro- 
minence to symptoms generally called "nervous." Over anxiety 
and care, whether accompanied by straitened circumstances, 
which deprive the individual of many of the comforts, perhaps 
of the necessaries of life, — or leading to irregular hours, when the 
system is alternately exhausted by long fasting, and taxed by 
subsequent repletion, — not less than a life marked by habits of 
gayety, dissipation, and excess, must in course of time undermine 
file strongest constitutions, and expose them to these attacks. By 
repairing the waste, giving tone to the system and relaxation to 
the brain, we can best hope to relieve present symptoms, and 
ward oft' more serious mischief. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DISEASES OF THE SPINAL CORD. 

Inflammation rare as an Idiopathic Disease — Its History and 
Symptoms — Connection with Caries — Spinal Irritation — Chrome 
Disease, 

I 

Inflammation of the spinal cord, except as a consequence of 
accident or injury, is confessedly so rare, that it demands but lit- 
tle notice in a work, the avowed object of which is to conduct the 
student to right principles of diagnosis. In its general character 
it ranks among acute diseases, and it is often accompanied by 
symptoms of cerebral inflammation: these may arise either £rom 
the actual spread of the inflammatory action to the membranes 
of the brain, or they may be produceKi merely by the sympathy 
necessarily existing between parts whose ftinctions are so closely 
connected : such symptoms have been found, both with and with- 
out sensible change within the cranium. 

The history of the case perhaps reveals the previous occur- 
rence of some accident or strain, or casual exposure to cold, which 
may be reckoned among its more usual causes. In every instance 
it gives an account of a sudden seizure as the starting-point from 
which to date the sequence of the phenomena, while the greater 
or less rapidity with which they succeed each other, enables us 
to judge of the relative severity of the attack. 

The early stages of the disease are liable to be confounded with 
rheumatism and neuralgia; but on closer investigation it will be 
found that there is more of general disturbance than the local 
and limited nature of the attack would warrant us in expecting, 
were the pain due to either of these diseases. It is always cha- 
racterized by pain somewhere in the region of the spine, and 
generally pretty high up; of a fixed character, and notably in- 
creased by any quick change of posture. In well-marked cases 
this pain is accompanied by spasm having somewhat of a tetanic 
character, especially in the muscled of the neck and upper part 
of the back; paralysis sometimes comes on early. These are 
exactly the signs which, d priori^ we should expect to meet with 
in inflammation of the cord, as they are due cither to the irrita- 
tion or the subsequent disorganization of the large bundles of 
nerve fibres. In many cases we are perplexed by the paucity and 
comparatively slight character of the symptoms directly traceable 
to the spine, and their very constant association, when they have 
attained a certain degree of severity, with others which are more 
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distinctly cerebral. Paralysis, or loss of sensation, indicates a 
further advance: the inflammation is no longer limited to the 
membranes, but, as in the chronic forms of the disease, some 
change has actually passed upon the nerve fibre. 

The condition of the bones should next occupy our attention, 
in so far as their regularity of position, capability of movement, 
and tenderness on pressure are concerned ; and it may be laid 
down as a rule in diagnosis, that when the cord is inflamed, and 
especially when spinal meningitis is present, any sudden twist or 
jarring movement gives more evidence of pain than mere pres- 
sure. Permanent displacement, as a result of caries, may have 
proceeded to a very great degree without any distinct evidence 
of its impeding nervous action; and when paralysis at length 
occurs, it is often due to inflammatory action set up by the con- 
tigxdty of diseased structure. Probably this cause operates even 
more frequently than the pressure dependent on increasing dis- 
tortion : in such circumstances the characters of an acute attack 

• are generally wanting. 

As connected with this subject a few words must be said upon the some- 
what fashionable ailment denominated spinal irritation. It is a great misfor- 
tnne when a name is given to any affection which conveys an erroneous 
impression of its nature: irritation of a nerve produces either momentary 
spasm or transient sensation, as the course of the nervous influence is centri- 

• fagal or centrij>etAl : and a continuance or repetition of the irritation will pro- 
dace the same phenomena in a more or less continued succession : in this view 

k all pain and all spasm may be classed generally under nervous irritation, and 
" so the true spinal irritation which characterizes the first stage of inflammation 
of the cord produces fixed local pain, and distinct local spasm. On the other 
hand, excessive tenderness or sensibility — hypersesthesia, as it is called, — such 
as occurs in inflamed states of organs, whether with or without actual pain, 
as well as the excessive mobility seen in chorea or delirium tremens, may be 
said to be due to irritability, when the ordinary stimulus excites unusual action, 
bat there is no proof of irritation. Again, loss of sensation and loss of motion 
arc not evidence of either irritability or irritation, but of interruption to the 
transmission of nervous influence, or loss of power in the brain to take cog- 
nizance of the one or originate the other. 

In what is called spinal irritation all these phenomena may be met with, 
and are mixed up together in the most incongruous manner. Some inquirers 
have deceived themselves into the belief that the symptoms were capable of 
classification, and have even detailed examples of cases in which there was 
some pretension to scientific order and natural sequence; but in these instances 
they have, no doubt, been misled by their having put leading questions to per- 
sons in whom the prominent condition was a disordered fancy, and by their 
having readily obtained answers in the aflirmative. Take the patient's own 
account of symptoms, or put the leading questions in such a form as to develop 
their incongruity, and no doubt need remain of the truth of what is here stated. 
There is often complaint of pain in the back, but its character, in place of 
being fixed, and local, and deep-seated, is difluscd, superficial, and variable. 
Movement, at one time alleged to be impossible, is effected with perfect ease 
at another, when the attention is turned to something else: the slightest touch, 
when the question is put, will be said to give pain, and yet firm pressure or a 
considerable jar at another moment is unheeded. This character alone is 
sufficient to distinguish such complaints of pain from those that are of real 
importance ; the same remarks apply to the spasms and the paralysis which, 

id 
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each in turn, may form the principal feature of the disorder: they may, by a 
little dexterity on the part of the observer, be proved to have their existence 
only in the exuberant fancy of the patient. If the distinctions in the use of 
terms just pointed out had been clearly kept in view, we should probably never 
have had any doubts or confusion on this subject. 

Chronic disease of the cord is a subject on whicli little can be 
said in a diagnostic point of view. The great evidence of its ex- 
istence is to be derived from the paralysis which, sooner or later, 
always accompanies it; bnt this symptom alone can give little 
information regarding the causes of its occurrence; because, as 
will be shown in the sequel (see Chap. XV. § 2), one which really 
acts only on a small fragment of the medulla, produces symptoms 
such as we should imagine indicative of disease of a much more 
extensive form. 

The chief guide in determining the nature of the lesion is the 
order of sequence among the phenomena; thus, in a very general 
way, it may be stated that pressure on the cord gives rise to feel- 
ings of formication, tingling, heat and cold, &c., simultaneously 
with pain in the back : whereas in inflammatory action, even of 
a chronic kind, the pain is more usually associated in the first 
instance with spasm, and the sensation of numbness comes on at 
a later period. Both of these are again distinguished from the 
common cases of paraplegia dependent on atrophy of the cord by 
the absence of pain io the latter condition altogether. Another 
circumstance which may serve for our guidance in this, as it does 
in other organs, is the knowledge which pathology gives of the 
relative position and extent of diseased action ; atrophy is con- 
fined to tlie lower end of the cord ; inflammation is apt to diffuse 
itself widely; tumors are most commonly found towards its upper 
extremity ; and each of these positions must of necessity be cha- 
racterized by phenomena of different kinds. 

I have said nothing of the means of distinguishing spinal arach- 
nitis from inflammation of the substance of the cord, nor, again, of 
the difference in symptoms between inflammatory softening and 
hardening; they are far too uncertain to be laid down for the 
guidance of the student, who may rest quite satisfied if he can 
distinguish inflammation cither of acute or chronic form from 
other lesions. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PARALYSIS. 

Los9 of Sensation — of Power of Motion — Incomplete Paralysis. — 
§ 1. Hemiplegia — Its Mode of Incursion — Its Central Origin — 
Causes and Complications — § 2. Paraplegia — Its Causes and 
Varieties — General Paralysis — Paralysis Agitans — § 3. Local 
Paralysis — Its Meaning — Nervous — Muscular. 

By paralysis is meant the inability to transmit nervous influ- 
ence, whether in a central or in a peripheral direction ; but the 
term is more usually applied to that manifestation of it which 
consists in loss of muscular power : loss of sensation has been 
called aneesthesia, and a corresponding term for muscular paralysis 
has recently been invented — acinesis: loss of power of motion 
without diminished sensibility is much more frequently met with 
than the converse, and when the two are coincident the diminution 
of mobility is generally much greater than that of sensibility. 
Taking into consideration the compound nature of most of the 
nervous tracts, it will rather appear surprising that the two con- 
ditions should ever be apart, than that they should frequently be 
found associated in the same individual : and in those exceptional 
cases in which the nerve fibres are wholly sensory, or wholly 
motor, we find that the very same circumstances which in the 
one lead to anaesthesia, in the other produce muscular palsy. In 

J)rosecuting the diagnosis of nervous diseases there would there- 
ore seem to be no advantage in separating them in a pathological 
view ; and in semeiology, as has been already observed, objective 
phenomena are generally more certain and conclusive than sub- 
jective. 

The history of the incursion of paralysis and the symptoms 
which have preceded its development, give us the first clue to 
discover the cause on which it depends ; but it is also of use in 
enabling us to determine whether the complaint made by the 
patient of loss of power or numbness be based on a real alteration 
of the condition of the parts, or be entirely, or partly imaginary ; 
a point which is often very difficult to decide when the paralysis 
of the nerve is not complete. In real paralysis we shall either 
find that at one time it has been more perfect than it now is, and 
that it commenced with a comparatively sudden seizure, or that 
it has come on gradually and has been slowly increasing : its 
amount, too, is the same at different times of observation. 

This may be best measured by power of resistance ;* but it is 
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neceaaary to bear in mind tliat spasm is sometimes associated with 
paralysis, and while there ia httle or no voluntarj power the 
muscle under the influence of spasm may offer great resistance to 
movement of the limb by another : such an occurrence can only 
mislead when the observation is very superficial ; one set of mus- 
cles only 13 affected by the spasm, and that for but a short period, 
the limb under all other circumstances remaining in a powerless 
condition : such spasm ia only seen when the paralysis b complete: 
it ia referable to some sort of reflex action. 

The duration of tlie ofTt'clioii aids Id delermiuiDg the nnturc of the lesion ; 
nc discriminate coaes aucordio^ as we can tmcc uQ iDvaaioa of recent diseoee 
no old Btaodiag paralysis, or the latter suj«rvcninK on illness of longer dura- 
tion, or all the s^mptoma commeacin^ together. Similarly ita mode of incur- 
- sion ma}' throw lijiht tm its cause, as we find it oi^cnrriiig Guddeoly in apoplexj', 
or more slowlj in throaic disease ; ashered in by a fit or loss of consciousnegs, 
or gradually spreading from mosclc to muscle ; attninisEf its maxinani in a 
few hoars, or advaDcingf from week to week. Occaiiionftlly a fallucy presents 
itself in Ihc circumstance that some slight paralysis of lon^ stmding ia only 
first observed when febrile distnrbance is present ; such, for instance, as slight 
BtrabiEmos.ofwhich (he patient was quite nnconseioua. This is best corrected 
hy osccrtaiDtng whuther tbere be any recent change in function ; double -vision 
necessarily ultenda recent strabigmus unless the sight of one eye be lost. 

In all forma of incomplete paralysis, whether the patient complain of ina- 
bility to walk, of imperfect power of the hand and arm, or of mere feelings of 
numbness, while yet there is no muscle which cannot be bronght to act when 
he is at rest and no resistance oSered, we arc bcscl with difRcultics, because, 
on the one hand, the canse of the affection ia exueedingty obscure, and on the 
olbor, its mab features may be simulated by hysteria or hypochondriasis. It 
is not onl^ during life that this obscurity prevails, but even after death it raay 
be wholly impossible to point out the lesion on which it depeuded. "Were other 
instances wanting, very forcible evidence of this fact is derived from instances 
of what is called the paralysis of the insane. 

In such eases we have to seek for other evidence of disease of the brain or 
nerves, if any such can be traced, in actions which do not come under the 
power of volition ; to study the character of the patient, as it may evince 
nervonsness, hysteria, exalted imagination.unnatnnil excitement or depression, 
and to compare one day with anotncr the increase or diminution of symptoms. 
In hysteria especially, variation ia tlie ordinary rate ; consistencv, the excep- 
tion. A patient will fail to show any power of reeistonco, or will bear pretty 
severe pinching at one observation, and at the nent the symptoms have un- 
dergone a comiilete change. But it is to be remembered that the diflerent 
result may be doe to the manner in which the investigation has been made. It 
has happened in my own experience, that one physician pronounced ansstheaia 
to be complete, while another obtained distinct evidence of sensation ; because, 
by the one. only a transient impression was made, which was not transmitted 
to the sensorium. while the other maintained the irritation for some lime, and 
at length conscioasncss of pain became apparent. 

Where wo have reason to suspect simulation or imagin.iry ailment, variona 
devices must be had recourse to in abstracting the attention, in avoiding 
leading questions, or perhaps putting them in a wrong direction, so as to 
bring out a want of harmony and consistency in the tale; we must watch the 
action of those muscles which are less under the control of the will, employed 
in winking, in speech, and in deglutition: but, besides this, we may learn much 
ft-om the gait and movements of the patient, as the real paralytic makes vain 
efforts, which end in partial or complete failure: the "malade magitiaire" 
evidently 4oes nut attempt to bring the muscles into play at all ; the will is 
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panJyzed, and not tbe instruments which it employs. The test of resistance 
which, when judiciously applied, generally serves to detect any exaggeration 
or imposture, is also of great value in discriminating cases in which the prac- 
titioner is liable to be misled by a phrase employed by the patient that he has 
** lost the use of" a limb, when it is only motionless from stiffness or pain of 
the joint ; just as, on the other hand, it may detect the existence of paralysis 
when the patient speaks of it as rheumatism. 

We have no such test to apply in regard to the degree of sensibility, which 
must rest wholly on the report of the individual ; but it is well to remember 
that it seldom exists without loss of power at the same time. Loss of sensa- 
tion, when standing alone, except in the case of one or two special nerves, is 
most probably exaggerated ; but, as a sense of numbness or partial insensi- 
bility, it may be the first indication of coming paralysis which excites the 
patient's notice. 

The next point is to determine the form and distribution of the 
afiEection, because a knowledge of the number of muscles para- 
lyzed, and their relations to the nervous system, is the principal 
element in forming a correct hypothesis regarding the seat and 
nature of the cause. The value of paralysis, as a symptom of 
disease, depends entirely on our acquaintance with the origin and 
course of the nerves, and on our being able to determine the 
point at which the interruption to volition occurs, whether by 
feilure of the brain as the organ of mind to receive the power of 
the will, or of the nerve-tubes to transmit that will ; and whether 
the interruption, when aifecting its transmission only, can be re- 
ferred to the tract of a single nerve, or must be traced back to 
the common exit or origin of several. We recognize in practice 
three main divisions of paralysis — hemiplegia, aftecting one side 
of the body ; paraplegia, implicating both sides equally, or nearly 
to the same degree, up to a certain height ; and local paralysis, 
which may be either limited to a group of muscles supplied by 
one nerve, or one set of nerves, or to single muscles by themselves 
— ^in the former the disease is probably seated in the course of 
the nervous trunk ; in the latter, in the muscular structure. 

§ 1. Hemiplegia, — This form of paralysis is distinguished by 
its limitation to the muscles on one side of the body : a line cor- 
responding to the axis of the spinal column separates those which 
can no longer be called into exercise by volition, from those which 
retain their healthy action. In its most extended sense the one- 
half of the tongue, the face, the chest, and the abdomen, as well 
as the arm and leg of the affected side, are all implicated ; but 
such a condition rarely exists. Some of the muscles are more 
easily affected, some more quickly regain the power of motion ; 
and we seldom see a case in which hemiplegia is complete. It 
may, therefore, become a question, when certain muscles of one 
side of the body are paralyzed, whether the case should be con- 
sidered as one of partial hemiplegia or of local paralysis. And 
this is not a mere question of names ; the correctness of the term 
employed implies a correct judgment regarding the causes of the 
phenomena observed ; becausef, if we regard it as hemiplegia, we 
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attribute the palsy to a cause acting upon the nervous centres, 
and thus affecting the nerves derived from them on one side ; 
whereas local paralysis points to a cause affecting only the nerve 
itself, and having no necessary connection with the central struc- 
tures at all ; ultimately it may implicate them, primarily it is 
independent. The answer to the question is, in fact, the diagnosis 
of the case. 

The history divides cases of hemiplegia very naturally into 
those ushered in by a "fit," and those in which there has been no 
loss of consciousness. In the former class there is no doubt what- 
ever about the character of the paralysis : its cause is manifestly 
central ; and so far as observations have hitherto gone, its extent 
throws no light whatever on the particular portion of the brain 
involved. Sometimes the progress of the case and the duration 
of the paralysis are of some assistance in determining the nature 
of the changes which in the first instance caused the fit. 

In the latter class the svmptoms may have come on gradually 
or suddenly; depending, m the one case, on disorganization of 
the brain, softening, or abscess ; in the other, on extravasation of 
blood. I am not aware that, in any case, serous effusion has pro- 
duced paralysis without preceding evidence of inflammation, or 
the occurrence of a fit either distinctly convulsive in character, 
or more nearly resembling apoplexy. When slowly developed, 
we seek for evidence of previous disease of the brain in headache, 
earache, dimness of sight in one eye, double vision, ptosis, deaf- 
ness, or impairment of intellectual power, loss of memory, &c. 
Occasionally, while such circumstances point to some form of 
chronic disease of the brain, the paralysis itself comes on rapidly ; 
in other instances this is the only symptom ; it begins with par- 
tial failure of the power of volition over certain muscles, and 
gradually increases both in extent and intensity. When depend- 
ent on extravasation of blood, the patient has probably been in 
his usual state of health up to the period of seizure; suddenly he 
becomes conscious of numbness, or loss of power in one of his 
limbs, and the paralysis soon involves the greater part of that 
side of the body. Occasionally the occurrence of headache leads 
to a strong presumption in favor of extravasation ; but this is not 
the rule in such cases. 

The diagnosis between hemiplegia and local paralysis — between 
loss of power depending on changes occurring within the cranium, 
and those affecting the nerve or the muscle — in all cases in which 
the history fails to point out symptoms directly connected with 
the encephalon, must rest entirely upon the distribution of the 
affection in its relation to the anatomy of the nervous system. If 
we find that the palsy includes muscles supplied by nerves which 
have different origins, and have no direct communication with 
each other at their exit, we may be certain that the disorder is 
central. 
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Hemiplegia is yery rarely indeed associated with disease of the spinal cord : 
the space in the canal is so limited, that pressure on one-half is snre to aflfect 
the other, although, perhaps, in slighter degree ; and the two halves are so 
intimately united, that inflammation of the one never fails also to attack the 
other: paralysis of one side of the body is therefore always found with a minor 
degree of the same affection on the other, when the disease is situated in the 
cord, and the case must be considered as one of paraplegia. 

In some cases, hemiplegia may be traced to a tumor within the cranium : its 
presence may be first shown by the occurrence of local paralvsis of one of the 
cranial nerves, produced simply by pressure on its tract ; hence it was said 
that the cause of local paralysis had no necessary connection with the nerve- 
centres. In such a case the efifect of the tumor within the cranium is just the 
same as it would have been had it pressed on the nerve after it had emerged 
from the skulL When it has attained some size, it may destroy a portion of 
the brain in which several nerves take their origin, causing paralysis of each, 
and then we have a case of partial hemiplegia — no longer one of local paraly- 
sis: or it may paralyze several nerves by mere pressure, and though m that 
case it would m reality be an instance of compound local paralysis, yet we 
should not be wrong in assigning to it an intra-cranial cause, which is all that 
dianiosis can assert with any decree of confidence. It does not appear that 
sucii tumors can by their mere size produce more general hemiplegia: when 
this occurs, it almost certainly depends on the coincidence of inflammation, 
which has led to softening of tne brain or eflusion of scrum. The only possi- 
ble exception is when the pressure is exerted on a portion of the medulla ob- 
longata, and then paraplegia is the usual if not the invariable result 

By far the most common cause of hemiplegia is extravasation of blood in 
the nemisphere of the brain opposite to the side of the body affected ; but 
why this event causes in one case both apoplexy and paralysis, in another 
apoplexy alone, and in a third only hemiplegia, we are not always able to 
determine. It is to be remembered that while, on the one hand, hemiplegia 
does not necessanily follow on apoplexy, so. on the other, its continuance after 
consciousness is restored must not be taken as proving that the fit has been 
of the nature of sanguineous apoplexy; because it is sometimes dependent 
on efifusion of serum, when one lateral ventricle is more distended than the 
other. Extravasation of blood in the brain is so often found associated with 
disease of the heart and arteries, that, apart from any consideration of caus- 
ality, the discovery of valvular lesion, or hypertrophy, affords strong presump- 
tive evidence, in cases of hemiplegia, that they belong to this class rather 
than to serous effusion or chronic disease. In connection with this subject 
we must again refer to the plugging up of an artery by a mass of fibrin de- 
tached from a diseased valve. In most cases the paralysis is produced by 
disorganization of brain resultincr from imperfect nutrition ; but it also ap- 
pears to be sometimes the immeaiate eff*ect of the stoppage of the supply of 
blood, when the symptoms are necessarily more quickly developed than m the 
other instance ; but neither present the character of rapidity belonging to ex- 
travasation, and in neither is there anything like an apoplectic attack. 

§ 2. Paraplegia, — Barely a sudden seizure except after injury 
of the spine, it is but seldom dependent on cerebral disease ; in 
both respects it stands in complete contrast to hemiplegia. As 
in hemiplegia^ however, the power of movement is generally 
more affected than the sensibilitv: but loss of the one seldom 
exists without partial failure of tne other. Its characteristic is 
that it affects both sides of the body symmetrically, although 
not necessarily to the same degree. Its history points out its 
more or less gradual development, the occurrence of some acci- 
dent or injury to the back, or it may perhaps afford evidence of 
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disease of tlie brain. It ouglit always to be ascertained whether 
there be any deviation from the normal condition of the bones of 
the spine, or .any point at which a sudden jar or blow causes more 
pain than elsewhere; we have then to consider how high the con- 
dition of paralysis extends. 

a. In its most common form, the disease has come on by slow 
degrees, observed first, perhaps, in one leg, and soon after in the 
other, and still exhibited to a greater degree in the limb in which 
it was first felt, but extending no higher than the loins; it has 
been preceded by no accident, is accompanied by no distortion, 
and is entirely without pain. The patient at first only feels some 
weakness in the knees, and very frequently in walking experi- 
ences a sensation as if he were treading on soft wool ; the muscu- 
lar sense is soon lost, and he needs to look at his feet to know 
where he steps; gradually the paralysis increases, and in the 
worst cases he is at length reduced to such a state that he has no 
power even to move his limbs in bed except with the assistance 
of his hands, and yet the upper half of the body is unafiected. 
This is dependent on a condition of simple atrophy of the lower 
part of the cord; there is no evidence of inflammation, acute or 
chronic, during life, no appearance of it after death: nor do the 
remedies which generally influence the progress of inflammation 
show any power over this disease. 

b. The form occurring next in frequency is that dependent on 
injury or disease of the spine — fracture or caries oi the bone, and 
ulceration of the intervertebral cartilage. Displacement follow- 
ing on these causes may of itself give rise to paralysis; but in 
chronic cases it is seldom found unaccompanied by evidence of 
inflammatory action : we may, therefore, for all practical purposes, 
include in the same class the paralysis consequent on concussion, 
which may result at once from the accident, and be perpetuated 
by inflammation, or may only supervene some time after the in- 
jury has been received. JHerc the diagnosis is generally facilitated 
by the history of an accident or by the evidence of displacement. 
But it sometimes happens that the ulceration of the intervertebral 
cartilage sets up inflammation in the membranes of the cord before 
displacement occurs; and while the pain on movement, and stiff- 
ness of the back, are only supposed to be rheumatic, symptoms 
more or less distinct of this inflammation are developed, and 
paralysis speedily follows. In such cases, accurate diagnosis 
depends upon the correct appreciation of these symptoms, espe- 
cially with reference to the seat of previous pain and stifthess ; 
but it must be confessed that the knowledge often comes too late 
to be of much service in practice. 

c. Idiopathic inflammation of the cord, of itself, as we have 
seen, a comparatively rare disease, may give rise to symptoms of 
paralysis under three distinct conditions ; they may be only the 
evidence of further disintegration, and the immediate approach 
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of death; they may remain for a lengthened period in conse- 
quence of chronic thickening after the acute symptoms have 
passed by; or they may arise without any previous acute symp- 
toms — ^the inflammation from the first presenting only the cha- 
racters of a subacute or chronic form. An exposure to cold, the 
occurrence of pain in the back, and the comparative suddenness 
of the attack, point to a condition different from what has been 
recognized as the consequence of atrophy. The resulting para- 
hrsis is paraplegia, but there is very generally a considerable dif- 
iference in the degree to which the limbs on each side are palsied. 

d. The pressure of a tumor on some portion of the cord may 
also give rise to paraplegia : when occurring in the lower region 
of the back, with no external evidence of its presence, it is not 
to be distinguished from cases of atrophy ; but when the para- 
lysis has come on gradually, when no history of injury is ob- 
tained, and no evidence of distortion exists, when the patient is 
free from pain, and the upper extremities are partially involved 
as well as the lower, good ground exists for suspecting the exist- 
ence of this form of disease; when the breathing is also inter- 
fered with, its seat is probably at the base of the brain, and it 
may be expected soon to prove fatal. 

e. Spinal apoplexy is one of the rarest forms of disease of the 
cord. The symptoms are said to be very much what might have 
been anticipated from our knowledge of cerebral apoplexy; vio- 
lent pain in the region of the effusion, general convulsions, sud- 
den paralysis, which, in place of affecting one side of the body, 
occupies its lower half to an extent determined by the distance 
of the effusion from the top of the canal: it is generally unac- 
companied by coma, and proves speedily fatal. 

/. General paralysis. This is the only form affecting both 
sides of the body which has its seat in the brain : seldom com- 
plete until towards its close, it is marked by a general loss of 
muscular power, an occasional difficulty in articulation, a tripping 
over or stuttering and slurring, certain words, as in the early 
stages of intoxication. It is seen in its most typical form in the 
paralysis of the insane, where, along with the gradual abolition 
of the muscular power, there is a correspondingly gradual loss of 
mental consciousness, ending in perfect fatuity; it is usually pre- 
ceded by symptoms of alienation of mind having more or less 
the character of exaltation of ideas; the patient imagines that he 
has acquired an enormous fortime ; or the quiet steady man of 
business becomes suddenly gay and extravagant ; the delusions 
seem always to have the character of happiness and contentment. 

Pathological anatomy is not yet sufficiently advanced to point 
out in all such cases what are the actual changes in structure on 
which the disease depends, the brain being found in very various 
states after death. 

A corresponding form of disease exists without the accompani- 
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ment of insanity, in whicli it is also quite impossible to predict 
the actual lesion that will be discovered ; and though in some 
rare cases no appreciable change of structure can be detected, yet 
their whole character warrants us in assigning disease of the brain 
as their cause. The consistency of the affection, its extension to 
one or other or both of the upper, as well as the lower, extremi- 
ties, makes it probable that the seat of disease is above the spinal 
column; and, having satisfied ourselves that the vertebrae of the 
neck are free from disease or distortion, our next step is to an- 
alyze with care the condition of the cranial nerves ; deafness, un- 
equal action of the pupils, strabismus, &c., are to be taken as 
evidence of disease in the cranium' It is worthy of remark that, 
while these nerves are affected only on one side, and one arm is 
perhaps decidedlv weaker than the other, the legs are usually 
equally paralyzei The paralysis is sometimes coincident witn 
a condition of spasm which aSfords pretty conclusive evidence 
that the disease is situated in the brain itself. 

Its progress is generally very slow, and the failure in muscular 
power may vary greatly in intensity in different parts of the body, 
being generally most complete where its existence was first recog- 
nized. In the paralysis of the insane, the defect in speech is 
generally that which is first observed; in other cases this is not 
so, but its existence is always very important in diagnosis. The 
absence of any other indication of disease besides loss of power, 
in some instances, has led to their being mistaken for cases of 
hysteria or hypochondriasis. 

g. Paralysis agitans: although clearly not belonging to the 
class paraplegia, the few remarks to be made on this disorder will 
best follow the description of general paralysis. There is no evi- 
dence of brain disease ; the intellectual faculties are unimpaired, 
the cranial nerves are not liable to be implicated ; indeed, it is 
not proved that its seat is the nerves themselves, but, like chorea, 
it consists in some disturbance of the relation between nervous 
influence and muscular movement; there is no anaesthesia. It is 
chiefly a disease of old age, comes on gradually with shaking of 
the head or of the extremities ; these are, indeed, its only diag- 
nostic features : it is occasionally left as the result of convulsions 
in infancy. 

An analogous disease is seen in the tremor of those subjected 
to the constant action of mercurial vapor. The tremor, in this 
case, is only excited by voluntary muscular movement, the indi- 
vidual at other times being perfectly still ; and its seat is most 
probably in the nervous system, as it sometimes presents the phe- 
nomena of wakefulness and delirium. It is one of the examples 
of slow poisoning mentioned in an earlier part of this volume. 

In all the conditions just referred to we are very much at a loss in attempting 
to explain the relation of the phenomena to change of structure in the nerv- 
ous system. This difficulty is much increased by the fact that, whatever be 
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tbe form of lesion, and however local and limited in its nature, we have the 
same fi^eneral result of paralysis afifectin^ both sides of the body alike; and 
therefore, practically, the important considerations in paraplegia are limited 
to the recognition of acute and chronic disease, and caries or injury of bone. 
When any doubt is entertained with regard to the reality of partial paraplegia, 
it may be always solved by observing with due care the mode in which the 
feet are set down in attempting to walk: there is an indescribable uncertainty 
aboat the gait of a paraplegic which imposture can never successfully imitate. 

§ 8. Local Paralysis. — It has been already explained, in speak- 
ing of hemiplegia, that this appellation is, in strictness, confined 
to cases of paralysis not having a central origin. When its cause 
is nervous, the affection of the nerve is located somewl^ere after it 
has emerged from the cerebro-spinal axis. Due regard to the 
extent and special distribution of the aflection, and knowledge of 
the anatomy of the nervous system, form the groundwork for the 
diagnosis of local paralvsis; it is limited to the organ which some 
particular nerve supplies. The cranial nerves, issuing singly 
from the brain, affora the most frequent examples ; thus we have 
amaurosis, ptosis of one eyelid, anaesthesia, or palsy of one side of 
the fiice, &c. In all such cases we have to assure ourselves well 
that no other cranial nerve is similarly affected, because, when 
more than one is implicated, there is good ground for believing 
not only that the lesion is within the cranium, but that it probably 
also involves the brain itself. In the case of the fifth and seventh 
pairs, where contiguity or admixture of fibres of different kinds 
exists, the relations of paralysis of sensation and motion are some- 
times such, that we can define the exact portion of the nerve in 
which the disease is seated. Ambiguity is, to a certain extent, in 
many instances unavoidable; because while some very slight dis- 
ease within the cranium may produce local paralysis and nothing 
more, it is yet equally true that this form of palsy may be the 
first manifestation of serious disorganization. 

Pressure of a tumor on the brachial plexus, or upon the crural 
nerve, may give rise to symptoms of palsy and anaesthesia more 
or less complete in the limbs to which they are distributed : a not 
tmfrequent instance of this condition is the numbness of the legs 
during pregnancy. 

Some forms of local paralysis are more directly connected 
with the muscular structure than with the nerve by which it is 
supplied. This condition is met with — especially affecting the 
extensors of the forearm — in lead palsy, but also involving to a 
less degree the flexors. The colic which usually precedes the 
affection of the forearm, is probably caused by corresponding 
paralysis of the muscular coat of the intestines. 

Drop-wrist is also occasionally met with in over-worked, half- 
starved tailors and needlewomen, without colic, without blue-line, 
or any evidence of lead poison, and would seem to be produced 
by the forced and long-continued action of ill-nourished musbles. 
Similarly, an over-strain of muscle, on perhaps only one occasion, 
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is sometimes followed by loss of power. Paralysis of the bladder 
from distension affords a ready example. 

Another cause of local paralysis, which, in the end, becomes 
general, should be mentioned — viz., fatty degeneration. Its pa- 
thological relations are not understood ; but weakness and wasting 
of one muscle after another, proceeding in a direction which does 
not necessarily follow the anatomical relations of the nervous 
system, may be suspected to be due to this change; it is not 
possible to give any definite rule for its diagnosis. 

The history of the case, as has been already remarked, serves 
to exclude instances in which local paralysis is the last renmant 
of a more general aifection, or the only eflFect of an apoplectic 
attack ; these evidently belong to hemiplegia. In other cases it 
points out, when the disease has come on suddenly, what has beea 
the exciting cause ; or it indicates, by the slow supervention of 
the affection, that it is due to some condition of long standing. 
Such, for example, is the historv of colic. 

Local paralysis is not generally a disease of grave import: it is 
much more so when the cranial nerves are the seat of the affection 
than when spinal nerves only are implicated ; and among these 
considerable differences exist. Facial paralysis, coming on after 
exposure to cold, is one of the least important. Amaurosis is a 
very distressing disease to the patient ; but ptosis is a symptom 
of much more serious consequence in the mind of the physician. 
Strabismus in childhood, after eclampsia, is common, and not of 
much consequence; while in the adult its presence is of evil 
augury, when of recent occurrence. But, as before remarked, the 
coexistence of affection of two distinct nerves (e. ^., facial palsy 
with strabismus) gives most cause for serious apprehension ; or 
the concurrence of any of them singly Tvdth symptoms, however 
obscure, which can be traced in any way to disease of the brain. 

Loss of power is more definite in its indications than loss of 
sensation, inasmuch as the one is an objective, the other a subjec- 
tive phenomenon; but yet even loss of power may, to a certain 
extent, be exaggerated, if not wholly simulated, in incomplete 
paralysis, by the imaginings of the patient; and such cases are 
always more difficult of diagnosis than when the power of motion 
is entirely lost. Patients often speak of numbness when they do 
not mean ana33thesia at all ; there is no loss of feeling, but perhaps 
a sensation of tingling, or formication, to which the name is ap- 
plied. Such cases are rather to be regarded as an indistinct form 
of neuralgia, than as local paralysis. 

The bearing of diagnosis on treatment in all cases of local para- 
lysis, may be summed up in the discovery of its cause, whether 
that be revealed by the history of the case, or can be gathered 
from a knowledge of the portion of the nerve which is the seat of 
lesion, and a consideration of the structures immediately surround- 
ing it, in so far as they may interfere with the transmission of 
volition and sensation through the nerve fibre. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

NEURALGIA. 

Its Place in Classification — Distinguished from Pain — Inflamma- 
Hon — General Pain — Local Pain — Irritation — Neuralgia proper 
— § 1. Tic Douloureux — § 2. Hemicrania — § 3. Sciatica — § 4. 
Angina Pectoris — § 5. Spinal Neuralgia, 

• 

The term neuralgia is one which onl y serves to remind us of 
the limited range of our knowledge: haa we attained to a perfect 
pathology, it would find no place in a systematic classification of 
disease, except as a symptom. In itself a mere sensation dependent 
on a variety of causes, we are yet forced very often to rest satis- 
fied with the knowledge of its existence, without being able to 
trace it backward to its true source in the causality of disease ; 
and at the same time its very vagueness too often serves as a 
cloak for ignorance, or furnishes a ground for deception. It is 
exposed to all the difficulties in investigation which are insepara- 
ble from merely subjective phenomena, and there are few indica- 
tions by which we can correct an opinion we are driven to form 
merely upon the patient's own statement. Even when convinced 
that there is no exaggeration or deception, we are still so ignorant 
of the changes in nervous^structure, that when able to prove by 
post-mortem evidence that there has been no traceable cause for 
the pain, we must rest satisfied with the fact that it has been felt, 
and with the expression that it was neuralgia. 

One point is perhaps not sufficiently attended to in the employ- 
ment of the term, that while in truth all pain is perceived by the 
nerves, and in that sense is seated in the nerve, yet all pain ought 
not to be called neuralgia. The true distinction between the two 
is that in the one instance the sensation is produced by some irri- 
tation acting locally on the terminal filaments of the nerves which 
are the normal recipients of it, while in the other it is caused by 
something afiecting the trunk of the nerve, — ^that bundle of fibres, 
large or small, lying within the neurilemma, which in a state of 
health does not receive but transmit the sensation: consequently, 
neuralgia properly so-called affects all the sensitive branches 
uniting to form the trunk on which the irritation acts, and pain 
is felt sometimes distinctly to the terminal filaments, sometimes 
vaguely in the course of the ramifying fibres. As in paralysis, 
a knowledge of the parts over which pain is distributed, and of 
the anatomical relations of the nerves, will best assist us in dis- 
tinguishing between neuralgia and local pain. When two dis- 
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tinct parts of tlic body, Laving no nervous communication ■with 
each other, are both the seat of pain, the presumption is verj 
strong that they are not aimultaneoufily affected with neuraleia; 
when all the structures supplied, by one nerve are painful, it ifl 
highly improbable that each should be influenced by a local cause; 
when one form of structure only is affected, we are led to suspect 
that there must be some change in that to account for the suffer- 
ing, rather than an affection of the nerve: these rules are well 
exemplified in the diagnoais between rheumatism and neuralgia. 

At the rialt of repetition, I most agnia remark that if there he a distioction 
between pain and neuralgiu, it JH still greater between All aurls at pain and 
iailainnmlion. Pftinistheeipressioo orirritation of nerve matter, and nothing 
more : in difiereot individaals it has a very different BiEnification ; some are 
iotoleranl of pain, and generally uae big-fionndin^ words to exprcaa it — it 19 
terrible, dreadful, intense — when, in realitr. there a little derangement; some 
ftre callons and indifferent, and will Bcarcely admit that tbej snffer pain, when 
■acb disorder ia present as can scarcely exist without iL Perhaps the beat 
criterion of the reality and amonnt of pain experienced by the palienl. is 
when it produces an expression of ansiety and pinching of the featureB; this 
ia sometntng qnite dilTiTent from the eyebrows being knitted together in a 
frown, and is eqaally distinct from the sadaeaa and tear-shedding aspect of 
iiysteria : it is one of the points in the physiognomy of disease wliich has to 
be learned by the student. 

It may tie stated generally that pain accompanying inSnniDialory action is 
less noticed ^7 the patient than that nttendmg nervous disorders, whether 
functional or neuralgic. The pain of inflammation ia deseribed as aculc, 
darting, or stabbing, in opposition to dull, aching pain ; and that of snppnro- 
tion as a throbbing pain : but the whole vital functions are so deranged that 
the attention is less engrossed by it, and it less frequently forms the chief 
subject of complaint : perhaps, too, it ia not so constant ; and as it is aggra- 
vated by pressure, it is also in some measure dependent on movement, and is 
therefore less felt in perfect quietude. InRammalions of various organs diO^r 
very materially in the amount of pain they cause ; the bones, joints, and liga- 
ments, the akin, and the serous membranes, become the scat of much greater 
pain when inflamed than the mucous membrauea and the viscera. For ex- 
ample, in peritonitis, acnle rhenmatism. gout, carbuncle, the pain is genemllj 
a prominent symptom ; in infiammations of the liver, Ihe bowels, and the 
bladder, it is much less noticeable : again, a dyspeptic headache is much more 
complained of thiin the pain of the most iuten.te meningiiia ; in acute pleurby, 
the patient dare not cough or draw a deep breath; and yet, till his attention 
be drawn to it, the pain may be the last thing he speaks or. Corroding cancer 
aSbrds an ciample of pain without inflammation, which is very severe and 
lancinating, and yet patients occitAioniUly jiresent themaelves who snBcr very 
little while laboring under that dreadful malady. 

In Chapter II. allusion was made to the lessons taught by the 
duration of pain ; when it was stated tbat its importance in cases 
of long-standing is to be measured by its effects, and that when 
of recent date, it is a symptom of but httle consequence in per- 
sons who have been long ailing, while their general health is not 
seriously undermined. These considerations suiBee to show the 
necessity of inquiring into the patient's previous history, and in 
doing so wo shall ofton find that the precursory symptoms, or the 
circumstances which have seemed to give rise to it, throw great 
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light on its causes. General pain, by which is meant pain or 
a^ng not limited to particular organs, but irregularly distributed 
over the body, is commonly an indication of general disorder ; 
8uch as we have already studiejl in what are called blood-diseases, 
fevers, rheumatisms, even anaemia : it may be muscular, or con- 
fined to the joints, to the bones (e. g., rheumatic periostitis), or to 
the nervous system, with headache and pain in the back. These 
varieties in its manifestation, comprising the individual elements 
of which the sum of general pain is composed, lead us by analysis 
to the various diseases and disorders in which we have already 
met with it as one of the symptoms. Another form of general 
pain is somewhat analogous in character to neuralgia ; it is re- 
ferred to the sensitive filaments of the nerve, but has its real seat 
in some portion of the cerebro-spinal axis, and is caused by dis- 
ease of or pressure upon some portion of the central organs; it 
is often very irregvdar in its manifestation, and is of great import- 
ance when associated, as it is sooner or later, with spasm or para- 
lysis : occasionally it is complained of in parts which have lost 
some degree of their ordinary sensibility. Apart from such 
corroborative symptoms, there is nothing in the pain itself to 
distinguish its cause ; when more limited in its distribution, it is 
apt to be confounded with neuralgia ; when dififos^and irregular, 
it resembles muscular rheumatism. I 

Local pain is either direct or sympathetic : when accompanied 
by a febrile state, it is always referable to some congestion or 
inflammation; without fever, it is either dependent on some 
chronic ailment of the part, some imfitness for the performance 
of its ordinary functions, or it must be regarded simply as neu- 
ralgia. The first inquiry, therefore, is whether there be any 
alteration in the function, normal condition, or nutrition of the 
part in which pain is complained of; next, whether any ailment 
exist elsewhere of which such pain is known to be sympathetic. 

Examples of snch affections are found in disorder of the liver, being fre- 
quently associated with pain in the right shoulder ; nephralgia, especially cal- 
culus of the kidney, causing pain in tne thigh, ^roin, or testicle ; irritation of 
the bladder being referred to the meatus urinanus ; disease of the womb, leu- 
corrhocal anil other discharges, being accompanied by pain across the sacrum ; 
disease of the hip-joint being often indicated by pain in the knee, &c. Some 
practitioners have recently attempted to substitute a theory of sympathetic 
or perhaps reflex pain, connected with the uterus and ovaries, for that of 
spinal irritation, as affording an explanation of some of the anomalous pains 
or hysterical females. This wants confirmation, and will in all probability be 
found as baseless as the spinal irritation theory. 

We must not overlook the consideration that direct pain in local inflamma- 
tion is aggravated by movement or pressure, and is indeed sometimes only 
spoken or as produced bv snch circumstances ; bearing in mind, at the same 
time, the exaggeration of this fact exemplified in the tenderness of hysteria. 

Should careftd inquiry reveal no definite cause for local pain, 
we must be content witn the terms neuralgia and irritation ; not 
that they are in themselves satisfactory, but they serve to distin- 
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guisli conditions beyond wliieh we cannot at present penetrate. 
Patients generally are nnacquainted with the situation and distri- 
bution of nerves, and therefore we may fairly assume that there 
is more of reality and less of imagination' in pain described as 
following the known course of some nerve, than in that which is 
anomalous and irregular. But while remembering that it may 
be the effect of imagination, or may be simply imposture, and 
while all pain unaccompanied by local lesion is very liable to 
exaggeration, yet we know tbat irritation really does occur, and 
does give rise to pain, and therefore it must not be ignored only 
because we cannot find out its cause. Examples of local irrita- 
tion are found in toothache, earache, muscular rheumatism, the 
effects of exercise or strain, as well as in painful digestion, pain- 
ful menstruation, &c. An hysterical or chlorotio female has 
almost always pain in the left side ; this is probably due to the 
liability to excited action of the heart, present in such cases, 
associated, as it commonly is, with flatulent distension of the sto- 
mach. When local irritation has a persistent character, we may 
conclude tbat there is some hidden cause for its presence. 

Pain dependent on irritation is of more importance when ac- 
companied by tenderness on pressure: so true is this, that even 
Bympathetic pain, when severe, will produce tenderness in the 
part, where the pain is felt, althougb we know certainly that the 
seat of the disease and the cause of the pain is located elsewhere. 
This observation must of course be taken with the limitation that 
it is not hysterical tenderness accompanying hysterical irritation. 

It is sometimea^uite impossible to determine the circumstances 
which give rise to this nervous irritation ; its cause, for example, 
may be inseparably bound up with derangement of stomach or 
disorder of the intestinal canal, while its effects are really pro- 
duced at a very distant part. When the stomach has been emp- 
tied by vomiting, or the primro via) cleared out by a brisk pur- 
gative, the pain immediately ceases. In such circumstances, as 
well as in those more usually called sympathetic, there ia probably 
something of a reflex action ; and to them the name of neuralgia 
might with some propriety he applied ; it seems better, however, 
to confine it to cases in which there is some actual impression on 
the nerve-trunk, producing sensations in the branches. Though 
not limited to any particular nerves, there are a few in which it 
is more commonly met with than in others, and to them distinct 
names have been applied, 

§ 1. Tic Douloureux. — This disorder usually affects tbe branches 
of the fifth pair ; it ia described as a darting pain which thriUa 
along the course of the nerve to its remotest brancbes. Sometimes 
limited to one, sometimes extending to all of the main divisiolp 
of the nerve, its momentary shock seizes the individual witboflt 
warning under a variety of exciting causes. The pain is intense, 
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tliongli transient, leaving an aching for some few minuter after it 
has passed ; it recurs again and again on the occasion of any 
fresh stimulus, whether speaking, eating, a draught of air, or a 
touch, or even without apparent cause. Its associations are so 
numerous as to defy classification : it is enough here to say, that 
in many instances treatment directed to correcting general disor- 
dered states of system is successful in its removal ; and we are 
therefore called upon to investigate all the correlative symptoms, 
not as an aid to diagnosis, which is generally only too unmistaka- 
ble, but as a guide to rational treatment. The most intractable 
cases are those in which there is coexisting disease at the root of 
the nerve ;• they present to us the same problem as epilepsy, so 
difficult of solution, why an abiding cause of irritation should 
only manifest itself in paroxysms. 

§ 2. Semicrania. — Much more diflRise than tic, its paroxysms 
are not nearly so intense, but they are of very much longer dura- 
tion : like it, they very generally entirely subside for a time, to 
return at no long interval ; but in this disease there is very fre- 
quently a marked regularity or periodicity in the recurrence ; in 
such cases its popular name is brow ague. Its situation is not so 
much in the face and the course of the fifth nerve, as generally 
over one side of the head, referred especially to the forehead, and 
frequently affecting the eyeball. When associated, as it often is, 
with a debilitated or exhausted condition of the body, it is less 
distinctly periodic, and easily curable by means calculated to 
remedy the general health ; in its purely intermittent form it is 
only a manifestation of malarious poison. 

§ 3. Sciatica, — It is very often difficult to make out whether a 
patient be suffering from chronic rheumatism or sciatica ; but the 
distinction in such cases is of less importance, as this form of 
neuralgia is very frequently of rheumatic origin. In a well- 
marked case, the pain is described as extending from the sciatic 
notch down the back of the thigh and leg; and the effect of 
counter-irritants in its treatment seems to prove that the pain is 
due to subacute inflammation of the neurilemma. But it is often 
much more diffuse; and then it is quite as likely that the ultimate 
filaments of the nerve are the seat of irritation, as its main trunk. 
This is especially the case when the pain is more sensibly felt in 
the proximity of the joints ; it is probable, in such cases, that 
those are its real seat, although not spoken of by the patient, 
whose description is so vague that it can only be determined by 
the effect of movement: forced flexion of the joints is always 
painless in sciatica, voluntary motion gives pain alike in both 
diseases. In sciatica the pain is not increased, as it usually is in 
rheumatism, by the patient bearing his weight on the limb : local 
disease of the joints can hardly lead to any perplexity, as pain is 
lA 
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not an early, and rarely an urgent symptom in such cases. The 
existence of previous pain in other joints or limbs would lead us 
to suspect that it was of rheumatic character, even when convinced 
from other circumstances that the case was clearly one of neuralgia. 

§ 4. Angina Pectoris, — This is perhaps the best place to con- 
sider a disease of which all that we know is that it is accompanied 
by intense pain, referred to the cardiac region, and doubtless 
experienced in the nerves of the heart itself; while it also sympa- 
thetically extends down the left arm, sometimes as far as the 
terminations of the ulnar nerve in the two last fingers. The cir- 
cumstances which prove its cardiac origin, are its sudden and 
apparently causeless occurrence, its independence of feelings of 
dyspnoea, the sensation of extreme faintness, and, what is some- 
times so well described by the patient, a sensation as il* the heart 
had stood still. These points are quite sufficient to establish its 
diagnosis; and as yet we must rest satisfied with the knowledge 
of its spasmodic character. 

In most cases of angina, disease of the heart exists; sometimes 
such as may be detected by the stethoscope, frequently of such a 
character as escapes observation, or can only be inferred from 
general indications, such as fatty disease and ossific deposits, 
especially in the coronary arteries. There can be no question 
that such conditions predispose to it; but neither do they of neces- 
sity produce it, nor are they essential to it: patients with organic 
disease have no angina, others have angina in whom there is no 
reason to believe that the heart is diseased. Tliis leads us to 
classify it among the neuralgias as being especially characterized 
by spasmodic pain, and as leaving behind it after death no definite 
record of its existence. 

It is liable to be confounded with the palpitation produced by 
dyspepsia, and especially that which in nervous persons accom- 
panies flatulent distension of the stomach. Such a mistake can 
only occur with those who are hasty in their conclusions, and 
who do not inquire accurately into the mode of incursion of every 
disorder: the one almost always makes its first attack during 
exertion, or in consequence of sudden and violent emotion ; the 
other most generally awakes the patient out of a troubled sleep, 
and has been preceded by a continuance of dyspeptic symptoms. 
The amount of anxiety and distress, and the duration of the attack 
do not correspond in the two aftections; the one is momentary, 
and of such intensity that the patient feels he could not survive 
its duration, if prolonged for ever so short a time; the other is 
much less violent, and more continuous. 

The attack of angina is occasionally closely simulated by what 
is called masked gout, especially when the disease is retrocedent. 
The fact of its existence in the joints, perhaps only the day before, 
and its sudden disappearance having been almost immediately 
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followed by the spasmodic pain, is too marked a coincidence to 
be overlooked ; in other cases, the previous occurrence of extreme 
dyspeptic symptoms, and irregular pains, a gouty history and 
diathesis, as well as the slower incursion and longer duration of 
the seizure, lead us to the conviction that it is not angina, and will 
probably serve to point out its true nature. It seems almost un- 
necessary to add that, obscure as many of these cases of masked 
gout unaoubtedly are, true diagnosis is most essential to correct 
treatment. • 

§ 5. Spinal Neuralgia, — ^Lumbago has been already mentioned 
as one of the most severe and common forms of muscular rheu- 
matism : pain in the back has been referred to as an indication of 
an attack of smallpox, and as not uncommon in fever generally; 
it is also an accompaoiiment of irritation of the kidney, and is 
lOTmpathetic of uterine disorder. But we still meet with pain in 
toe back which cannot be referred to any of those causes: in very 
many cases, it is merely one of the forms of hysteria, and as such, 
'with its many anomalous characters, its irregular manifestations, 
and its power over the imagination of its victims, has given rise 
to many felse theories, and to much pernicious practice; nothing 
can be more deplorable than the permanent mischief which has 
frequently ensued from confining such persons to a recumbent 
posture, till the best advice and the most judicious treatment may 
fidl for years to set them again on their legs. The views of those 
who ascribe this affection to irritation within the spinal canal, 
appear to me most unphilosophical and niost unsatisfactory. We 
must, indeed, refer it to what has been distinguished as irritation — 
a condition of the sensitive extremities of the nerves, of which in 
reality we know nothing; but it is assuredly not an irritation of 
nerve centres or of nerve trunks. 

This class of cases is deserving of careful study, in order that 
we may not be misled by them, as they form a large proportion 
of the nervous affections of the back : their diagnosis is based 
upon those general features which mark the hysteric tendency ; 
long ailment, without serious impairment of health; inconsistency 
between subjective and objective phenomena; excessive, but un- 
real tenderness ; and pain, evidently not limited to one nerve or 
one set of nerves, unreasonably excited by trivial causes, and not 
increased by others, except the patient be led to expect that it 
ought to be. But it often requires great care to discriminate 
these spurious affections from the pain caused by disease of the 
vertebrae, before alteration in form and direction proves the pre- 
sence of caries. If any one character more than another can 
serve to distinguish them, it is that a sudden jar or shock to the 
spine will necessarily increase the pain attendant on disease of 
bone. 
One of the most common causes of backache among delicate 
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persons is the exhaustion of muscle in maintaining the erect pos- 
ture. The cause of irritation can be most easily proved to be of 
this nature by its entire disappearance on the patient's assuming 
the recumbent posture: movement, by throwing the strain on 
other muscles, also affords temporary relief, and this serves to dis- 
tinguish it from muscular rheumatism. The hysterical affection 
is very often engrafted upon this muscular pain. 

When such cases are eliminated, only a very few remain to 
which the name of neuralgia, as already defined, can apply. 
They are very generally rheumatic in their origin, but do not 
exhibit in any great degree the character usually associated with 
rheumatism, of being aggravated by motion : we cannot get be- 
yond the fact of local pain limited to parts supplied by a single 
set of nerves. It is important to observe whether there be any 
loss of ordinary sensibility or of muscular power, as such cir- 
cumstances would indicate a more serious affection than simple 
neuralgia. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

EXA.MIKATION OF THE CHEST. 

Importance of Correct Knowledge — its Sources — § 1. Sistory and 
General Symptoms — Acute and Chronic Disease — Pain — Indica- 
tions of Fever — of Emaciation — The Breathing — Cough — Expec- 
toration — § 2. Physical Signs — (a) External Appearances— {b) 
Percussion — its Teaching — Sources of Error — (c) Auscultation — 
its Application — False Nomenclature — Sow Deductions are to be 
drawn. 

In the ordinary course of inquiry, we have next to examine 
the condition of the organs contained in the chest ; and in order 
to insure habits of accuracy in diagnosis, the student should make 
a rule under no circumstances to omit it ; in practice, he may 
subsequently limit himself to a few general questions with regard 
to cough, dyspnoea, or palpitation, and the existence of pain or 
expectoration. If the answers to such queries be unsatisfactory, 
further inquiry is evidently called for; but even when they fail 
to elicit any statement indicating the presence of disease, the ex- 
amination of the chest may be attended with the most impoi^tant 
results: it is scarcely too much to say that diagnosis would be less 
frequently at fault, and treatment more uniformly beneficial, if it 
were our constant practice to ascertain the leading characters of 
the respiration and the heart's action in all classes of disease, just 
as we are accustomed to look at the tongue and feel the pulse. 
A cursory examination at least serves to assure us that there is 
or is not disease of much amount, while a more careful investi- 
gation may bring to light some fact which will in great measure 
serve to explain circumstances previously unintelligible. 

§ 1. Sistory and Genial Symptoms. — The history of the case 
sometimes affords but little information, while in other instances 
it may almost alone serve as the basis for correct diagnosis. The 
duration of the attack at once separates cases of recent origin 
from those which, by their continuance or repetition, are shown 
to be more or less chronic : from the date of the first deviation 
from health and the order of sequence among the phenomena, 
we learn whether pain or febrile symptoms, coryza or expectora- 
tion, attended its commencement, or the cough came on gradu- 
ally ; and we are also enabled to place by themselves cases in 
which the very important fact can be elicit^ that blood has been 
occasionally mixed with the sputa. Any past illness, directly or 
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indirectly bearing on disease of tlie chest, should be noted, be- 
cause it would show either that the ayraptoma were secondary on 
disease in other organs, or that the present attack was one of a 
succession of similar character, or that it had sprung oot of the 
organic changes wrought by the previous illness. 

In the present condition of the patient we have to consider 
whether the general symptoms indicate inflammatory fever or 
hectic, or freedom from any febrile disturbance ; the pulse must 
be especially noticed, as it is one of the more direct signs of dis- 
ease of the heart. The appearance may be one of health and 
strength, or of weakness and emaciation; the aspect may betray 
signs of anxiety, as caused by pain or breathlessnass ; the color 
of the face may have the dusl^ hue of ill-ventilated blood, or 
the brilliancy of hectic. We have to pay regard to the posture 
which disease may oblige the patient to assume for the relief of 
labored respiration ; and while listening to complaints of pain or 
discomfort, we watch the character of the breathing and cough, 
with regard to frequency and force, comparing the former espe- 
cially with the quickness and power of the pulse ; it is also im- 
portant to ascertain the character of the expectoration. 

These circnmglancea mny point either to ilisease of the heart or of the 
lungs. The history of the former is generally obacnre, the origin □oknown 
to ihc palieot bimseir, and the dnralioD estremely uui'ertMQ ; aad it is per- 
haps only when the pain of pericarditis marks the comoieDcenioDt of that dis- 
ease, that Mi^ definite iofonnation is gained. 

The duration of Ihe different affections of the trhest vuries in a very re- 
markable degree ; the only important points connected with this inqnii^ are 
the recent occurrence of an acute attack, the continnons illness of some 
weeks or months which especially characterize rapid phthbis and the yearly 
return of cough in chronic bronchitis, emphyHcroa, und the more tardy forms 
of tubercular disease. Id organic changes of the heart's Btructore shortness 
of breath is somelimee spoken of as a symptom of many years' standing; at 
the same lime it will constantly be experienced in practice that very serioua 
disorganisation mast have been proceeding for years, without any conscions- 
ness of its existence on the part of the sufferer. 

Not unfreqnenlly the date which is assigned as the commpncemenl of tlie 
attack is altoKctbcr erroneous; the 6rst symptnms have not been obserred. 
or have been tbrgotten ; some persons speak of having bad congh as long as 
they con remember; others are unable to recall to mind the colds und coughs 
of last winter ; and a false date is worse than none at all ; but it is not without 
vaJne. in a diagnostic point of view, that the patient is unable to assign a 
date, because it indicates the insidious apjjroach of the malady; more com- 
monly some period is mimed at which it is alleg:ed that cold was caught. 
Beyond this, perhaps, all inquiry fails in getting any Information ; the pomta 
of greatest importalnce are the existence of puin and fever in an illness oT 
recent date, and the occnrrcnce of haemoptysis in one of old standing. 

In the history of antecedent illnesses wo arc sure to find, when the symp- 
toms of chest affection arc primary, and the attacks repeated, that the lungs 
are the organs chiefly implicated ; wbile by the previous occurrence of rhea- 
matism or dropsy ne are led to expect disease of the heart, and the affection 
of the lungs Is more likely to be subordinate and of minor importance. When 
confined to the respiratory organB, wc either meet with severe symptoms of 
occasional occurrence, or with habitual winter cough ; the patient may be an 
old asthmatic, or may hare been always delicate ; or he may never have thor- 
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oaghly recovered from the effects of a more acute attack ; latterly he may 
have lost flesh and strength ; and we endeavor to contrast his present state 
with what we can gather from description to have been his usual condition of 
health prior to the illness under whicn he is now laboring. 

From this we are led to inquire what is that actual state ; the presence or 
absence of fever will be indicated by the skin, pulse, tongue, &c. ; but here 
we often meet with the adynamic form called hectic, in which the rapidity of 
the pulse is not always accompanied by a furred tongue or a hot skin — at one 
time it is dry and burning, at another it is bedewed with moisture or dripping 
with perspiration ; in such cases the tongue is often chapped, peeled or glazed, 
and toe bowels tend to diarrhoea. Keal inflammation of the lungs (pleurisy 
or pneumonia), as well as pericarditis, can scarcely have place without the 
coexistence of inflammatory fever. Irregularity of pulse invariably indicates 
disease of the heart ; its frequency in cases clearly tubercular marks the dis- 
tinction between the acute and chronic type of phthisis ; an habitually quick 
pulse in bronchitis would lead to the suspicion of tubercles, when there is no 
other proof of their presence ; a quiet one may tend to disprove such a con- 
clnsion, when some probabilities are in its favor. 

The absence of emaciation is often at once taken as decisive against the 
supposition of tubercular disease ; but neither is this without exception, nor 
is the converse absolutely true that chronic chest ailment with emaciation 
indicates phthisis ; an experienced eye may discriminate between the one and 
the other, especially if the discoloration of the face in chronic bronchitis, or 
the hectic flush in phthisis, be taken into account. The dusky flush of pneu- 
monia is a very remarkable sign to one who watches the physiognomy of dis- 
ease, as is also the peculiar dragging of the alse of the nose, with hurried 
breathing, noticed in pleurisy or peritonitis. Not less distinct are the blue 
nose and lips of disease of the heart. 

The patient, by his attitude, often unwittingly reveals to the observant 
practitioner sensations which he fails to express in words. A phthisical peraon 
rarely cares to have his shoulders raised in bed, while one with bronchitis 
.often does; in disease of the heart the semi-erect posture, which has sug- 
^sted the name of orthopnoea. is most commonly selected ; and even when 
the lung symptoms are the most prominent, its presence pretty constuntly 
proves that there must be something more ; in some peculiar forms of disease 
a prone position is the only one in which ease is obtained. A patient with 
one pleura full of fluid very generally, even when raised in bed, inclines to the 
affected side, except when pain prevents his doing so ; the rule and the ex- 
ception are still more invariable when the position is horizontal. 

Among the sensations of the patient, the consciousness of dyspnoea — short- 
ness of breath, felt especially in ascending a height or going up stairs, has 
more distinct reference to disease of the heart than complaint of cou^h, 
which, when associated with expectoration, more probably indicates affection 
of the lungs. The principal facts to be elicited in regard to pain are its 
locality, and the circumstances which attended its commencement. It may 
be across the upper part of the thorax or at either apex ; and this is common 
in phthisis ; sometimes its position at the lower part of the chest, and the 
freedom of the respiration, prove it to be connected with the stomach or some 
of the abdominal viscera. On the other hand, pain, distinctly referred only 
to one side, sharp and cutting, and situated just below the nipple, always 
much increased, perhaps only felt, in the act of coughing or breathing deeply, 
is very probably caused by inflammation. This point is to be considered 
with reference to the coexistence of fever, because rheumatic and neuralgic 
pains are similarly aggravated. We have already referred to the pain of 
annua pectoris in discussing forms of neuralgia. 

6y experience and observation much is learned from the character of the 
breathing, of the cough, and of the expectoration ; and, as aids to diagnosis, 
they must not be omitted ; but the student must be very careful not to draw 
conclusions from any of these symptoms alone. The prolonged wheezing 
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sonod, in (he art of expiratinn, bj- n person liiborinp iindrr empIi^'SPina, is 
very cfaaravlrriglic in lixlreme coses ; ihe cuugh in deficient io expiralurjr 
power ; it Beema & soft. forcnlcSB effort, with very little rocal sound, ftnd the 
voice cnncnt be elevated withunt difficulty and fatigue ; other conditions, how- 
ever, give rise to charoctera very similitr, «uch as presstire on the trachea or 
large bronchi, and even chrome dilatation o( iho anialler tulics, when ob- 
Btmcted by thick, purulent secretion. 

The cough of hooping-cough is itself diajinioslir. but must not he confounded 
with the crowing inspirulinn of childhood, nor with the harsh mucons sound 
of croup or laryngilis; by pureuts it is flomeCinies alleged to exist when the 
child ia merely suffering frum the violent puroxyDinal cough which Bometimee 
attends ex tensive tubercular deposit, and is not onfrcqucntlj a prccnrsor of 
hydrocephulus. The toss of voice in affectlooa of the larvnx, and the Doisy 
breathing which is audible at n conaidenililc difltiincc, when the disease is 
accompanied by partial closure of the glottis, are almost unmistakable. 

The ringing cough of croup, once heard, can scarcely be furgotlen ; bnt 
false dia^osis has not unfrequently been made, from aome sound which has 
merely simulated it. being alone taken Into consideration. The short hacking 
of early phthisis, and the stifled and suppreesed tough of its more B4vancetl 
Btagea — the rattling and straining, often ending in sickness, attending the 
emptying of a large cavity — are ull more or less significant. 

The abaolute ((iiickness or slowne^'s of re^piratioD, and also its ratio to the 
rapidity of the pulse, are rather (o be regarded as evidence of the severity of 
the affection than as apeuially pointing out its nature ; such, for example, are 
the very hurried breathing of extensive tubercnlosis. and the want of corre- 
spondence between ita increased frequency and the acceleration of Ihe pulse 
in severe pueumonio. A distinction is to be made between the evidence of 
quick breathing derived from observation and Ihe sensation of the patient Ibat 
it is short. The character of the spulaj ol'Icn helps to correct our diagnosis 
when there is anything like incongruity in the symptoms or physical aigna of 
dieeaso. The chief conditions which may be obaerved are tncae: simple mu- 
cus, of varying degrees of adhesiveness and amount, in pleurisy, catarrh, bron-, 
chial irritation, and bruncfaorrhcca ; mucilaginous or rice-water sputa, seen in 
Ihe early stages of phthit^is ; purnlent nincQS in vhronic bronchitis ; aninixed 
pus coming from a cavity; adhesive niat-tolored mucus, very distinelive of 
pneumonia ; aduiixlure of blood, from slender strcaka to copious hemorrhage ; 
and offensive discharges. In many instances these varieties approximate very 
closely to eacti other ; thns the muco-pamlent expectoration of bronchitis 
may assnme the appearance of unmixed pus. When bronchitis co-exisla, as 
it so often doea, wilh phlhisis. the aputa, present every degree of consistency, 
and the imperfect admixture of the secretions due to each cause somelimce 
points out their combination. In tbe earliest stage of phthisis it is only that 
of bronchial irritation, and in pleurisy there ia usually no expectoration be- 
yond a little salivary-looking fluid ; glniriness or adheaivencss. and especially 
a brown tinge, prove that the inflammation is not cuniined to the pleura. 
Puriform sputa may have moat of the characters of a cavity when the pus 
comes uot from a vomica, but from the cavitv of the pleura ; in such circum- 
stances, a gush of pus, instantaneously diacharged, would indicate that the 
opening into the pleura was a consequence of empyema, and not of phthisis. 
With reference to the rnsly sputa of pneumonia, while the adhesiveness is 
generally in proportion to the severity of the inflammation, the student 
must be careful to ascertain correctly, in cases where tbe secretion ia more 
abundant, that ihc color Is really produced by alight admixture of blood, and 
is not caused by the coloring matter of wine or medicine. . 

The blood expectorated in phthisis differs from that of pneumonia, not only 
in its brighter color, but in its being lees perfectly intermixed with the other 
secretion ; its amount is exceedingly indeterminate. In a large proportion of 
consumptive patients it may he ascertained that hemorrhage from the smnll- 
) tbe largest amount liaa at one time or other esisted, and therefore the 
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fiiet in any individaal case is not without value ; but it is true that certain 
pbtliisical patients escape altogether, that in some cases it is dependent on 
other canses, and that patients often sedulously endeavor to conceal or ig- 
loreit. 

Sometimes the expectoration is offensive, and occasionally it is so to a very 
lugh degree. The cause of this is no doubt the admixture of disintegrated 
lung tissue ; but while occasionally the process is ranid and gangrenous, with 
black and grumous sputa, more frequently it is merely fetid pus, the result of 
rapid and unhealthy suppuration; both are generally confounded together 
as gangrene, but the condition of fetid abscess ougnt to be distinguished 
from it 

. In the observation of many of these points it is often necessary to wait 
nntil anything like flurry or nervous excitement have passed, or at least to 
correct the observations made on first seeing the patient by others at the end 
of the visit, and not unfrequently to abstract the patient's attention from the 
particular symptom which is for the moment the subject of observation. 

§ 2. Physical Signs, — ^It is not necessary in the present day to 
study much in detail those, the general symptoms of disease of 
the chest ; but there was a time when, to the correct interpreta- 
tion of such vague and uncertain signs, the attention of the phy- 
sician was confined. In our own day diagnosis has made great 
advance in consequence of the light thrown upon this class of 
diseases by the practice of auscultation and percussion, and the 
error to which we are liable is that of overlooking the general 
symptoms, and being satisfied with the physical signs ; and the 
deductions from these two sources of information, if considered 
apart, may be wholly at variance with each other. The student 
should therefore make careful note of all that he can acquire of 
the history and the general indications before he proceeds to the 
minute examination of the organs of circulation and respiration, 
in order that he may correct the inferences he m^ be disposed 
to draw from this source by observations made before his judg- 
ment had received any bias from the indications it aflFords. 

The facts which we have to study consist of the relative move- 
ments of the different parts of the chest ; the proportion and 
position of solids or fluids and air as determined by percussion ; 
and the soxmds produced, whether normally or abnormally, by 
the movement of air, or air and fluid together, in the lungs, and 
of blood and solid structures in the heart and great vessels; and 
in connection with these, the condition of parts as sound-conduct- 
ing, or sound-generating media. To describe these sounds in 
such a way as to be intelligible to one who has never heard them 
is impossible, and to describe them to one who has, is unnecessary. 
I would only remark that any student who will take the trouble 
of examining the chest of every patient, will learn to distinguish 
the soxmds of health and disease in a very short time; while 
those who merely listen to such cases as are pointed out to them 
as instances of certain diseases, or of certain unusual sounds, will 
never have an adequate notion of the value of auscultation. It 
is absolutely necessary, in order to make any advance at all, that 
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the natural respiratory sound, and the natural first and second 
sounds of the heart, be known and understood ; and the student 
who is anxious to learn them will never come away satisfied with 
having heard nothing. It too often happens with the learner, 
that when some peculiar circumstance is pointed out to him in 
the wards, he is too hurried or too nervous to catch the sound 
described : in all such cases, my advice to him would be to re- 
move his ear to some other part of the chest where he knows the 
natural sounds are most easily to be heard, and gradually and 
patiently to approach the point to which his attention was first 
called ; a sound once heard becomes louder and more distinct, as 
it becomes more familiar to the ear by prolonged attention : if 
he then take the earliest opportunity of comparing what he has 
just heard with that which is to be found in the same spot in a 
patient not laboring under disease of the chest, he will best know 
whether he have learned anything that may be of value to him 
afterwards. 

a. External Appearances, — If we were to follow strictly the 
order in which the various organs are placed in the Table of 
Diseases, we should commence with diseases of the heart and 
bloodvessels, which have been placed before those of the respira- 
tory organs, becaiLse they have less of a local character; the 
circulatory apparatus being distributed, like the nerves, to every 
part of the body. With reference to diagnosis, there seems an 
advantage in pursuing a diflferet course ; because diseases of the 
heart are more readily understood when the phenomena connected 
with the lungs, which occupy so much more space in the thoracic 
cavity, have been previously explained. 

In exploring the chest it is essential to contrast the signs 
observed in corresponding parts on each side, because there can 
be no absolute standard of comparison applicable to all cases: the 
diflferences must be noted as the examination proceeds, but no 
conclusions ought to be drawn from them till the examination be 
completed. Regard must first be had to the external symmetry, 
and then to the movement of its various parts in the act of breath- 
ing ; and we may at the same time observe whether the vocal 
fremitus or thrill be equally perceived by the hand on either side 
when the patient speaks. Deviations of form serve either as indi- 
cations of bygone disease, such as the rachitic distortion of the 
ribs in childhood, the scrofulous caries of the spine, or the lateral 
curvature of imperfect development ; or as signs of still existing 
changes in the respiratory organs of some duration ; for example, 
the rounded chest of emphysema, or the flattened one of phthisis, 
or the lateral distension of pleural eflusion. Alterations in move- 
ment, again, if we exclude the effects of muscular paralysis, and 
anchylosis of ribs, have more direct bearing on the condition of 
the lungs with reference to their power of expansion : and, con- 
trary to what might have been expected in so mobile an organ, 
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the actual position of the diseased portion is often very accurately 
pointed out by deficient movement of tlie ribs over that particular 
part of the limg. 

These points are not of very great importance in dia^osis, because of 
necessity disease has proceeded to a considerable extent before it becomes 
distinctly manifested m the form and movements of the chest. But they 
serve, when present, to give certain impressions which aid the practitioner in 
forming a rapid diagnosis, and therefore demand the attention of the student ; 
and they also serve sometimes to correct an error into which we might inad- 
vertently fall if they were overlooked. Distortion, especially that produced 
by spinal cnrvature, is very liable to render the onlinary physical signs falla- 
cious, and dne allowance must be made for this circhmstance in forming a 
judgment upon them. Among the more important points with which the 
Btudent should make himself familiar, we may enumerate the following: (1) 
The upper ribs sink away from the clavicle, become flattened and motionless 
in advancing phthisis, while in many cases the movement of the lower ones is 
not interfered with, and as a general rule the change is more evident on one 
side than the other. (2) In emphysema the opposite condition prevails ; the 
chest is full and rounded, the ribs stand out, but have a very slight range of 
movement, and the inspiratory effort is marked by powerful traction of the 
Boscles of the neck ; the movement of the lower part of the chest is very oftin 
inward in place of outward during inspiration : the contrast between the 
opposite sides is seldom very great. (3) When one side only bulges, and the 
intercostal spaces are obliterated, the effect is usually produced by distension 
of the pleura with fluid or air. (4) Without any deviation in form, a remark- 
able stillness and want of movement may be observed in the early stage of 
inflammation of the pleura : and when the disease is very limited, this effect 
may be ({uite local. (5) A very striking change may be noticed in the con- 
traction of one side, when there is no distortion of the spine, as a consequence 
of previously existing empyema. (6) The contrast between thoracic breathing, 
when the diaphragm is not moved, in peritonitis, and abdominal breathing 
when all the respiratory nerves, except the phrenic, are paralyzed by injury 
of the upper part of the spinal conl, is well worthy of observation ; its minor 
degrees ought also to be considered in diagnosis. 

6. Percussion. — The operator elicits the sound by his own acl^ 
his object being to ascertain the relative amount and position of 
the solid or fluid and gaseous contents of the thorax. The stroke 
should be short and sharp, and not more forcible than is necessary 
to produce a distinct sound, except when the character of the 
resonance is doubtful, and then it may become needful to compare 
the sound produced by firmer percussion with that which results 
from a gentler tap. The finger used as a pleximeter to receive 
the stroke, should be level, and, when comparing different parts, 
should occupy as nearly as possible the same position with refer- 
ence to the ribs, whether parallel or transverse — upon the bone 
or in the interspace. The information percussion conveys is de- 
rived from two sources : the resonance or clearness of the sound 
produced, and the sense of greater or less resistance to the finger; 
and it is to be remembered that these vary, not only ^rith the 
condition of the lung itself, but also with that of the parietes, 
being remarkably modified by the elasticity of the ribs. In order 
to obtain trustworthy results, it is essential to compare the sound 
produced at corresponding parts on either side ; and also to con- 
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trnst the difference between the upper and lower regions on one 
side with that on the other. 

PerciHsioQ indicates either that there is an eicesa of eoUii and fluW com- 
pared with gaseous contents or tbe contrary, as the sonnd is dull and dead 
and the resistance g:reat, or the sound clear and rcBonant and tbe resistance 
Blight; and these conditions maybe either beyond what is consiEtent with 
perfect health under any circumatnnces, or merely dilTerent from that of the 
surrounding part« or the corresponding parts oF the other side of the chest. 
It is quite trne that varions morbid states are associated with unusual sounds 
on percussion, which became sensible to an experienced ear; but. except in 
the extremes of tympanitic resonance and remarkable dulness. they are nnt 
such as can be well explained to the student, because there is no sbsolnte 
Standard from which thpir variations can be calc.nlated. 



Percussion is not equally applicable OTcr all parta of the nhest. (1) In 
front its variations are readily perceived, but it is only over the upper third 
that the indications arc of mucn value with reference to the lungs. In the 
middle third the heart on the left side prevents a correct comnarison with the 
right; and lower down, while enlargement of the liver maybe the cause of 
dulness on the right side, distension of the stomach with gas may give rise to 
nnnsual resonance on the left. Applied over the region of tbe he-art, it 
teaches us whether a larger portion of long-tissue than usual be displaced by 
disease of this organ, or. on the contrary, whether the lung have encroached 
on the ordinary space of pnccordial dulness. (2) At either side the upwani 

Pressure of the abdominal viscera lends to invalidate any results of percussion 
elow, and those only are the trustworthy which are obtained from the region 
bordering on the axillx ; and even here stomach resonance in rare caeos makes 
itself heard. (3) Over the back the thickness of the walls of tbe chest limits 
ns in a very great measure to tbe inner border and lower angle of the scapula, 
as it requires considerable tact to make tbe difference perceptible even in the 
supra-spinal region, where, notwithstanding, it is much more readily applicable 
than ujion or just below the spine of the scapula. In a downward and out- 
ward direction we are met by the same difficulties, which tend to invalidate 
the eBeeta of percussion in front and on cither side: fur practical purposes, 
however, the information derived from the region on either side of the spine, 

Sien the scapula are drawn aside by the arms being crossed in front, Is quit« 
IBcieut. 

c. AuscuUation. — In this term we include all the sounds pro- 
duced by the movement of the air; whether in ordinary breath- 
ing, in forced inspiration, in the act of coughing, or in the reso- 
nance of the voice. We have to observe the sound caused by its 
simple motion backwards and forwards in the air-tubes and vesi- 
cles, to take note of the force with which the voice formed at the 
larynx is transmitted through the tissue of the lung, and to listen 
for anything unusual or abnormal, which we may call superadded 
sounds. 

The vesicular murmur, as it is called, heard loudest and often 
only during inspiration, is that which characterizes healthy lung: 
it is distinguished from unhealthy breath-sounds of all kinds by 
its great softness, but in loudness and distinctness, perhaps, no 
two chests are exactly alike. The resonance of the voice also 
diETers extremely in difEbrent persons, and even in different parts 
of the same lung in perfect health ; in disease its chief value is 
derived from a want of correspondence between those in which 
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its intensity is usually equal. The characters of superadded 
sounds will be discussed in Chapter XIX. Knowledge on these 
points, while most essential to correct diagnosis, cannot be con- 
veyed by any written description ; it can only be acquired by 
repeated examinations of the chest in health as well as in disease. 
The student must in the first instance exercise much patience and 
attention, and especially not restrict himself to persons laboring 
under- some form of pulmonary disease. If on first applying his 
ear to the stethoscope he should hear nothing, he may cause the 
patient to inspire deeply, to talk, or to cough, when some sound 
will be produced ; and if that sound be peculiar, he ought to 
listen to it till it can be recollected and recognized again, and if 
possible he should get some more experienced auscultator to ex- 
plain it. By this means, in a wonderfully short time, he will 
find himself quite competent to say what is healthy and what 
unhealthy breathing, what is natural and what superadded sound. 

In the detailed treatises on auscultation descriptions of all possible sounds 
are given, and names are too often employed wnich have tended rather to 
perplex than to instruct. The nomenclature has unfortunately been derived 
from the morbid condition with which the sounds have been supposed to be 
associated ; and in well-marked examples, no doubt, the name and the associa- 
tion are correct ; but as it necessarily happens that such morbid states are 
not separated from each other by any distinct line of demarcation, and that 
the actual character of the sound cannot be very clearly defined, it seems 
unwise to employ a name which suggests a theory of disease, while prosecuting 
an inquiry which is only ultimately to lead to its discovery. It is better, 
therefore, to confine ourselves as much as possible to terms which convey 
ideas of sound rather than ideas of disease. 

Auscultation is best performed in front, by means of the stethoscope. Over 
the back the ear more readily takes cognizance of the condition of extensive 
tracts of lung-tissue, when applied directly, with only the intervention of a 
fold of linen : here the sounds have to pass through much thicker parictes, 
and therefore it is unwise still further to deaden them by the intervention bf 
an instrument ; when it becomes important to localize a sound, the stethoscope 
may be used. 

In conditions of disease we meet with modifications of the breath and 
voiqe-sounds, and with superadded sounds. There can be no absolute standard 
of health to which the breath or voice-sound can be at all times referred ; 
and hence, as in percussion, our judgment in regard to them must be in great 
measure formed by comparison of difierent parts of the same chest The 
student must place no reliance on what he may consider deviations from the 
ideal standard, but confine himself to discovering a want of consistency 
between the two sides, and it will often require the exercise of his clearest 
judgment, and most correct reasoning, to deduce from this want of consistency 
the exact nature of the deviation. It is to be observed that difference in the 
intensity of the voice-sound is most liable to mislead, and is least to be relied 
on as indicating the condition of the lungs : difierence in the loudness and 
quality of breath-sound affords more direct and more satisfactory evidence ; 
difference in the resonance on percussion is unmistakable proof of different 
degrees of density of the lung, if the parietes be free from disease, while 
superadded sound is of necessity connected with something abnormal; and 
we have only to determine what that sound exactly is, and what physical 
elements can give rise to it. The combination of the evidence derived from 
these sources, with the history of the case, and the other symptoms of dinease. 
forms the basis upon which our judgment concerning t he pathological couditiun 
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or Ihe lung!! onghi to rt'St: il is moat important to mni^mbpr that nn nrto of 
these Factfi, takeu HiD^''lj. is sufficient to warrant aay deduction regiirdint; its 
nature ; oDd that tbe larger the Dumber of facts which cuincide. the mun: 
will this deduction partake of the nature of certaintv. 

The liiodnesB or thexe sounds Id the siimc Indiiridnal, at different periods, 
or <it different parts of the cheat, dcpeuds on three circumslnnres— Ihe size 
BOd form of the spacea over which we listen, the fore* with which the Mr 
moves or the voice is produced, and the power of cotiductinK sound poa«eBS«>d 
by the snperflcia! parts. We may eichide ihe second of thoee. as being in 
great meusare under our control, with this remarlc, that now uid then it hap- 
pens tliat over an entire Inng the breathing may he unnatarnlly loud in conse- 
^nence of its having a vicarious duty to perform in supplying the defect of 
its fellow : the air simply moves faster and more freely— its sound is exagjte- 
rated, and not otherwise changed. In regard to the size and focm of the 
spaces over which we listen, it must be remembered that not only are these 
cnnoged by di.seasc, increased or diminished in size, hut at any given spot we 
encounter vesicles, small bronchi, and large bronubj. at different depths from 
the sarface ; and that if the breathing in the vesicles be stopped, we shall 
hear the sounds in the larger spaces more or less loudly, according to the 
conducting power of the Inng-tia^ue and the degree of noise the lur produces 
In them. For example, consoiidaiion will produce aU of these effects in vary- 
ing degrees: Isl.il gives rise to more or less difference io percussion resonance; 
2d, it impedes or suppresses vesicular brealbing; 'id. it mcreases the conduct- 
ing power of the tissue ; 4th, it makes the large tubes more rigid, and the 
breath-sound in them more noisy. Or, again. uoiiBtural spaces or cavities, of 
varying size, existing along with more or less of consolidation, will give rise 
to a similar series of phenomena. On the other hand, unueual c.tpansion of 
the lung, while it causes a stoppage of the vesicular breathing, is attended 
with opposite elTects in increase of resonance, in dimiaulion of the cooducliog 
power, and in lessening the noise of movement in the large tubes. Two fur- 
ther considerations must be borne in mind with I'clnlion to the.^p changes in 
the breath and voice-sounds — viz., that the rhythm and quality of the breathing 
(the ratio of the inspiration to the expiration, and the softneas or harshness 
of the breathing) vary with different sizes and forms of spaces, and conse- 
quently become the measure of their capacity; while, by the power of the 
voice, we are best able to judge of the iiunlily oF the snperGcial structares as 
a medium for conducting sound, and consequently, of their degree of solidity. 
By some it has been alleged that when the tubes or parietea of a cavity are 
more rigid, the air is more easily thrown into soHorous vibnttious, and ihitt 
this cause is more powurfhl in producing vocttl resonance than the aound-con- 
dncting property : the conrlasiou is the same in either case. I^^ome allowance, 
however, ie to he made for the size of the space, as it would appear to have 
something to do with the intensity of the vocal vibration of the air. 

Superadded sounds have refen'nce to the presence of some extraneous 
matter which, in conseqneuce of (he movement of the air, or that of the Inng- 
tissne. gives rise to sounds which have no resemblance at all to those pro- 
dnced by healthy breathing. 1'hey may be caused by the two surfaces of the 

f ileum moving on each ott«r with a rubbing sound, or by consolidation of the 
ung giving rise to crackling noises as it expands when air enters, or by air 
coming into contact with flnid, whether serous, purulent, or inspissated; and 
the sound in each of these cases may give very direct evidence of the physical 
facts which combine for its production ; but standing alone, as a symptom of 
disi-a.He, it would be of compunttivcly Kmall value iu determining the condition 
of tliL' pulieut. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MODIFICATIONS OF NORMAL BREATH AND VOICE-SOUNDS, AND OF 

PERCUSSION RESONANCE. 

DiV. I. — The Clamcular Region, — § 1. Breath and Voice-sounds 
with Dulness under one Clavicle — § 2, with Excessive Resonance 
— § 3, xmth Difference on Percussion slightly marked — § 4, with 
no perceptible Difference. 

DiV. II. — The Posterior and Lateral Regions, — § 1. Breath. and 
Voice-sounds, uxith Dulness on one Side — § 2, with Excessive 
Resonance — § 3, with Difference on Percussion slightly marked — 
§ 4, with no perceptible Difference, 

Summary. — § 1. Condensation of Lung-tissue — Carnification — 
Hepatization — Tuberculization — § 2. Expansion of Lung-tissue 
— Emphysema — § 3. Condition of the Pleura, 

We now proceed to consider the method in which auscultation 
and percussion are to be applied in endeavoring to ascertain the 
physical condition of the lungs; and in this chapter we shall con- 
fine our attention to the modifications of breath and voice-sounds 
and percussion resonance, comparing each with the other as we 
go along, and leaving for the present out of consideration any 
sounds which may be superadded. It is true that in practice we 
shall not often find them so disjoined, but in order to arrive at 
logical conclusions from the premises submitted to us, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to compare the two simpler classes of phenomena 
together before taking into account the third and more complex 
"series: it will also have the advantage of preventing the student 
from acquiring the pernicious habit of trusting to any sign as 
pathognomonic of a certain form of disease, — an error which super- 
added sound is much more liable to produce than mere modifica- 
tions of natural sounds. 

Division I. — The Clavicular Eegion. 

The evidence derived from this region is by far the most valua- 
ble portion of that which serves to indicate disease of the upper 
lobe ; changes of structure seldom exist on its posterior aspect oi 
sufficient amount to give rise to distinct auscultatory phenomena 
through the scapula, without also causing perceptible change in 
front ; corroborative signs are generally found behind, and, pos- 
sibly, disease, which seems of small extent when we examine in 
front, is far advanced in the scapular region. Still the first and 
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the most correct knowledge of its existence usually comes from 
the clavicular region, and it is a good rule that it should be the 
first examined. 

§ 1. Percussion notes a marked difference between the two 
sides of the chest, and one has a dull, dead resonance, with a sense 
of resistance. 

A. The breathing is louder on the duller side ; there is a very 
evident prolongation of the expiratory murmur ; it has acquired 
an unnatural harshness, and a blowing sound ; the voice-sound is 
also louder, and probably changed in character, as compared with 
the other side of the chest. There can be no doubt that the dis- 
ease is on the duller side, and of some form associated with con- 
solidation. In this region we meet with tubercular deposit, fibrin- 
ous deposit, and retraction of the lung, consequent on effusion 
into the cavity of the pleura. 

B. The breathing is weaker on the duller side. 

a. It is entirely superseded by superadded sound ; the voice- 
sound is loud and harsh ; the sound or the breathing is manifestly 
obstructed by some extraneous fluid mixed with the air contained 
in the lung, and in addition to this we feel sure, from the dead- 
ness of the percussion-stroke and the loudness of the voice, that 
there is some form of consolidation present, generally the tuber- 
cular. (See next Chapter, Div. I., § 1, A.) 

b. The dulness and deadness of the percussion-stroke are most 
complete, and are evidently not confined to the clavicular region, 
but extend throughout every part of the chest on the affected side ; 
the rhythm of the breathing, if any can be heard at all, is altered 
by disproportionate length of the expiration, and the voice-sound 
has a loua ringing character. The chest is probably full of fluid 
on that side, but the existence of this condition is to be decided 
from a consideration of the signs appertaining to the remainder 
of the chest. 

c. The sound on percussion varies according to the force of the 
stroke ; a gentle tap brings out imperfect superficial resonance, a 
firmer stroke distinct and decided dulness ; the breathing is weak, 
and not otherwise altered in rhythm or quality ; but in addition to 
the vesicular murmur, there may be heard a sound of distant 
blowing. This would point out some solid mass occupying a 
central position with reference to the lung. 

d. There is local swelling under the clavicle, and the breath- 
ing is entirely suppressed. Here we have no doubt of the exist- 
ence of tumor, aneurism, or solid growth, as the case may be. 

§ 2. Percussion notes a decided difference with exaggeration 
of resonance on one side of the chest. 

A. The breathing is louder on the more resonant side. 

a. The percussion sound is tympanitic, while there is a sensa- 
tion of wooden resistance to the stroke ; the breath-sound is heard 
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as if one were blowing into a large empty jar ; the voice-sound has 
the same character, called amphoric. These signs may be caused 
either by air in the pleura (pneumothorax), with an opening 
communicating between the lung and the pleural sac, somewhere 
near the clavicle, or by a cavity of very large size ; in the one 
case the tympanitic resonance is general, in the other local. 

b. The percussion-sound is less distinctly tympanitic, and there 
is no resistance ; the breath-sound has a blowing character ; the 
voice-sound is ringing. This condition is often met with in the 
first stage of pleuritic effusion ; its true nature is only revealed by 
exploring the remainder of the chest.* 

B. The breathing is weaker on the more resonant side, or ab- 
sent. 

a. The resonance is not tympanitic, but is remarkably clear, 
with great elasticity ; if any breathing be audible, it generally 
consists of a long, distant, blowing, expiratory sound ; there is no 
voice-sound. Here we have decidedly emphysema of the upper 
lobe of the affected side. 

6. The resonance is tympanitic, and at the same time clear; 
the breath-sound is simply weak and distant, its rhythm not ne- 
cessarily altered; the voice-sound varies. Such is the effect 
produced by a small portion of air confined in the pleura; a rare 
circumstance, which sometimes follows on paracentesis, and has 
even been alleged to be the result of spontaneous development. 

c. In some cases of pneumothorax, while the percussion reso- 
nance is tympanitic with a wooden tone, the amphoric breath and 
voice-sounds may not be heard, or only heard at a distance ; either 
because the opening is temporarily closed, or is situated at some 
other part of the lung ; these cases can only be rightly judged of 
by comparison with the remainder of the chest. 

§ 3. There is little difference on percussion, and no resistance 
on either side. 

A. The breathing is loudest on the duller side. 

a. Its rhythm is altered, the expiratory sound is especially 
prolonged, loud, and harsh ; the voice-sound is also louder than 
on the more resonant side, which seems to approximate to the 
healthy standard. We have here a less marked form of consoli- 
dation ; most probably, from its situation, tubercular, but possibly 
due to other causes. 

b. Its rhvthm is natural. On the opposite side the inspiratory 
sound is deficient, and the expiratory sound is prolonged, but 
without any degree of harshness, any change in cjuality being 
rather indicated by softness and weakness ; the voice-sound is 
louder on the duller side, but not exaggerated, while on the other 
it is weak or almost absent. This is sulBScient to prove that the 
disease is on the more resonant side, and that the condition is 
one of dilatation. 

15 
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B. The breathing is weakest on the duller side. Its rhythm is 
altered, it has a wavy or jerking character, and the expiration is 
prolonged; the voice-sound, in contrast to tjie preceding case, 
comes out much more loudly on that side on which the breathing 
is deficient. The condition is one of commencing consolidation. 

§ 4. Percussion fails in detecting any difference between the 
two sides of the chest. 

A. Both lungs may be in their natural condition at this part; 
the ratio of the inspiration and expiration corresponds on either 
side, as well as the loudness of the voice-sound, and all comes 
within the limits of health. 

B. The resonance on both sides may be exaggerated ; the chest 
remarkably rounded and recilient, and moving very little in 
respiration ; the upper ribs not descending as far as they oueht 
in expiration, while in inspiration the lower ribs are usually 
drawn inwards ; the inspiratory sound is short and deficient, and 
the expiratory prolonged and distant; the voice-sound more. or 
less abolished, as the disease aftects chiefly the upper or lower 
part of the lung. Such are the physical characters of emphysema 
affecting both lungs. 

c. Both sides may be duller on percussion than in health. 

a. The deficient resonance may depend upon loss of elasticity 
of the ribs, and the breathing may still be natural and equal on 
both sides, or it may have undergone some modification and be 
accompanied by superadded sounds. The probability of such 
an explanation being correct must be judged of by the age of the 
patient ; the exact condition of the lung can only be determined 
by the nature of the superadded sounds. 

b. The dulness may be caused by consolidation, and the charac- 
ters of the breath and voice-sounds are necessarily changed. 
When the disease is so decided that the dulness is quite unques- 
tionable, I believe it is never equal on both sides ; the condition 
of that side on which it is most advanced will correspond to one 
of the first divisions in § 1, when other morbid sounds rarely fail 
to give indications of disease: when the dulness is slight, the prin- 
ciples of diagnosis are the same as in the next subdivision. 

D. A slight difterence may exist, but the ear may fail to detect 
it. On comparison of corresponding portions of the two lungs, 
somewhere or other a difference in rhythm or quality of breath- 
sound and in the intensity of the voice-sound is distinguished by 
auscultation ; and we will suppose that no corresponding changes 
are discovered in an examination of the rest of the chest. Fortu- 
nately there is very generally some superadded sound to guide 
our determination ; but when absent we have to decide what cir- 
cumstances justify us in assuming the existence of disease in the 
upper lobes. The question is a weighty one, because here it is 
that tubercle is generally first deposited ; but we must not forget 
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that general symptoms indicating the possibility ought to be 
present to justify the assumption. Eeverting to § 3, and imagining 
the diflference on percussion to be so slight as to be overlooked, 
we find that there may be local emphysema or consolidation, and 
that in either case the expiration may be prolonged, but that the 
inspiration in emphysema tends to softness, in consolidation to 
harshness ; farther, that if the voice-sound diflFer, it is weaker with 
the prolonged expiration of emphysema, louder with the prolonged 
expiration of consolidation, than at the corresponding portion of 
the opposite lung. One important fact simplifies the inquiry very 
much : it is this, that if there be no superadded sound in emphy- 
sema, we shall have little or no cough, and no general symptoms : 
we have therefore only to decide what diflference in the results of 
auscultation is suflBcient td determine that the general symptoms 
are due to commencing consolidation. (1) The most certain indi- 
cation is when on one side the inspiration is shorter and the ex- 
piration longer than on the other. (2) The next in order of dis- 
tinctness is when the inspiratory sound is wavy or jerking while 
it is even and continuous on the opposite side. (3) When both 
sounds are longer and louder on one side, the indication is only 
trustworthy if they be also harsh and unnatural there ; or, when 
this exaggeration is confined to the left side, for on the right side 
they are often louder in perfect health. (4) Expiration heard 
only on one side when no other change is observed, is a suspicious 
sign. (5) Inspiration heard louder on the left side is also suspi- 
cious. (6) The voice-sound heard louder on the left side along 
with any of the changes just mentioned is more to be regarded 
than when heard louder on the right. 

When a difference is established by percussion, it is evident that the lungs 
are in different states, and yet neither may be absohitely healthy ; the same 
condition may have commenced in one which is advanced in the other. Con- 
siderable experience may be requisite to justify the assertion that both are 
diseased, but the conclusion may be a correct one, with very imperfect know- 
ledge, in the cases referred to in 2 I, that there is consolidation on the duller 
side. The dulness is absolute as well as relative ; the breath-sound is changed 
in rhythm and quality as well as louder, when not obscured by superadded 
sounds, and the voice-sound points to the same conclusion. 

But let us be very careful now we take the next step and determine what 
that consolidation is. It is of the utmost importance to leave the mind as 
much unbiassed as possible by the facts elicited by percussion and auscultation 
in the clavicular region, because the conclusion must rest quite as much upon 
the history of the case, and upon the evidence derived from other regions of 
the chest ; and till these are compared together we are not in a position to 
form any opinion whether the cause of consolidation be tubercles, pneumonia, 
or pleurisy. 

No distinction has been here made between the varieties of blowing sounds, 
whether diffuse or tubular, bronchial or cavernous. In so far as these names 
express conditions of lung they are objectionable, and in so far as they express 
differences of sound they may be of value to us afterwards in deciding what is 
the actual cause of the consolidation ; but at present it is quite immaterial to 
oar inquiry whether the sound be formed in a large bronchus or in a vomica. 
The difference is one of degree, not of kind, and the fact is simply that a 
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blowing soimrt in heard on that side which is dtdl oq [iprcossion, and IJ 
termioL' that these two circunist»nces taken together prove the existenue of ' 
conaolidation. 

Dulnesa on pereunsion would aecro to be opposed to the idea of tha lang 
being hoUowFil oat by cavities; and the conelusion would appear to be nol 
annatnral, that when the breathing is louder from this cause, the reBonnnce 
on percnssion ought to be greater than on the opposite side, Pueh, however. 
U Dot nsually the caiie, and it ia only tcr be observed when a htrge cavity exiat« 
near theanrfuce: ibg percussion sound then presents Ihc cliaracter of wooden 
liollowness (of this kind is the craek«d-pot sound) ; and an expert anscnitatcr 
can bj percussion alone feel pretty certain regarding the causes of such dif- 
ferences : the fltndeot miiat be content at first with the broad dbtinctions of 
increased and diminished resonance and resistnnee. The long blowing breath- 
flonnd heard with a tumor on one aide of the ebcst, ia to he accounted for by 
its presaing on some larpe bronchus : on careful auacullation it will be oottc<^ 
that this sound is heard in addition to, not instead of the vcsiunlar breathing; 
the latter, however, is weaker than on the hoallhy side. 

When remarkable resonance is heard, aa referred to in i 2, it is to be ooted 
first whether this be generul or local ; and nest whether the sound repreacnl 
merely a great esap-geralion of the nataral sound wilh complete resiliency, or 
have acquired any (li-culiar or tympanitic lone, and whether it he accompanied 
by a sense of resialanee ; the eiaminatiou of the posterior part of the chest 
will readily clear up any doubt between a large cavity and a. condition of 

Sneumothoran : it will eqaally answer the question as to the presence of 
uid in the plenraand ofemphyaeniB in the marked form lo whith tbisacclian 
refers : the possible contingency of a small portion of air occupying the npper 
part of the pleura is best solved by the history of the case. It is very rarely 
met with except iifler the operation of paracentesis; but it probably does 
:ar from sponluDeous di'coiiiposilion of the purulent fluid of 

inged nuder i 3 are those most likely to he eonfonoded together 
lis ear ia sufficiently edncated to know that there is a diCference 
. lint he m>ty mistake the sharpness of the tone of alight con- 
solidation for an increase of resonance. It is a good plan to compare not only 
the opposite sides of the chest, but also the upper and lower parts of the same 
side.wnen it will at once beperceired that there is a greater ditTorence between 
the resonance above and below on the duller side than on the more resonant 
one: for this indication to be conclusive, the cheat must he symmciriciO. 
Ijtill, the fact does nut determine which Iniig ia the seat of diaeuse, and the 
first impression is very pruliably that it must be on the doUer aide, when in 
reality it is perhaps on the more reaonuni one. The safest course to pnrsae 
in all possible casea of doubt is to compare the whole auscnitatory pheno- 
mena, not only as heard at corresponding portions of opposite langa, iiot as 
beard in different parts of the same one : we may conclude wilh pretty great 
certainty that if under either clavicle they deviate much IVom their general 
character throughout the rest of the cheat, there disease of some aort esisti; 
and whether that be of the form of consolidation or of dilatation is to he re- 
solved by the fuct that comparative dulness and increased voice-sound (which 
alwaya to a certain exlenl go together) are fonnd on tlje hcallhyside when 
the aisease is emphysema, on the diseased side when it is tubercular. The 
presence of a dilated bronchus in the emphysematous lung, eauaing blowing 
breath-sound, cannot so readily mislead us in this aa in the followiDg se'ctjou. 
where the restilt of percussion is negative : in this case the absence of dulneas 
or want of resiliency shoald be sulficienl to guard against error. 

There is one source of fallacy which must be avoided. When emphysema 
exists to a considerable extent thronghout the chest, and has been acconf- 
pauied by repealed attacks of bronchitis, it frequently happens that all the 
tubea are k> a certain extent rigid and dilated. Now, if the emphysema be 
chiefly of the lower lobes, and one of the upper lubes be leas affected than 
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the other, the breathingr may be almost entirely saspended throngboat the 
chest, while the dilated bronchi of the least diseased structure give rise to 
sounds under one clavicle which have the character of being produced in 
larger spaces, and not in the vesicles ; and on this side there is by comparison 
dnlnesa on percussion. How do we know thut this is not a case of consolida- 
tion? Simply by considering the condition of the rest of the lung : we may 
he tx>lerably certain that, in extensive emphysema, the existence of tubercular 
or other consolidation is not to be looked for. 

The cases comprised under ^ 4 demand a little more consideration, because 
the information derived from percussion is unsatisfactory ; and the last series 
represents a most important class of cases — early phthisis, in which no infor- 
mation can be obtained from the rest of the chest ; superadded sounds, too, 
are often wanting ; and unless we can establish a distinct relation between 
general symptoms and auscultatory phenomena, our judgment must be held 
in suspense. 

In nealth there is no great difference in the intensity of the breath and 
voice-sounds under each clavicle in the same individual ; except that they 
are very slightly more intense on the rifirht side than on the left. Scarcely 
any two individuals present sounds exactly alike, and what would be the effect 
of disease were it heard in one. is the normal condition in another. But 
though these limits of health have a very wide range, they have reference to 
a certain standard with which the student cannot too eurly make himself 
thoroughly familiar ; and when in any particular case he finds the clavicular 
region on each side alike deviating from it. he must institute a comparison 
with the other parts of the chest. 

A patient does not generally seek for relief from symptoms of emphysema 
alone ; it is a permanent condition of ill health which has been the growth of 
years, and has been increased by every cold ; and it is only when bronchitis is 
superadded that he thinks of asking for medical advice. » The sounds of bron- 
chitis are then heard in addition, and hence it often happens with inexperi- 
enced auscultators that the mingled sounds of the mixed diseases arc taken 
as those of emphysema itself, and the possibility of emphysema without bron- 
chitis is forgotten. 

When partial dulness exists on both sides, from mere loss of resiliency of 
the ribs, the main source of error is the existence of a dilated bronchus. An 
elderly person who has long suffered from chronic bronchitis presents very 
often rather a flattened chest; the loss of elasticity in the ribs causes resist- 
ance in percussion, and tends to give the stroke a dull sound; the large tubes 
become thickened and dilated, with loss of elasticity; the vesicles do not 
expand and contract with their usual freedom, may be closed by thickened 
mucous membrane, or, when superadded sounds are present, by inspissated 
mucus ; under such circumstances, just as happens in emphysema, blowing 
breath-sound both with inspiration and expiration may be present, with locally 
increased voice-sound ; ana inasmuch as the alteration in condition and espe- 
cially in form of these tubes is unequal, the changes detected by auscultation 
are also unequal. When, in addition to this, the signs of general bronchitis 
are present, it becomes almost impossible to determine whether at the apex 
there mav not be either tubercular consolidation or a number of small cavities, 
or whether there be only dilated bronchial tubes ; and the final decision must 
rest moi'e on correlative signs and symptoms than on those of percussion and 
auscultation; and we shall have not unt're(|uently to wait till the general bron- 
chitis be gone, before pronouncing a decided opinion. Should the case then 
be submitted to a fresh examination, and nothing remain but the ill-defined 
dulness on percussion, and a diffuse blowing-sound of expiration, nearly equal 
on both sides, without the local distinctness of amphoric breath and voice- 
sounds, we may conclude with great confidence that there never has been any 
tubercle. 

It rarely happens that consolidation is equally advanced in both lungs, and 
an expert auscultator can generally detect a difference in shade between the 
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cinlness of the two sides; bat I must confess that I have seen serioas mistAkei 
made in attempting to determine by percussion alone which of the two was 
the most soliditied lun;?. 

From the advanced sta^re in which the dulness on percussion is noquestion- 
able. it grudually passes, in cases of tubercular deposit, into that in which 
percuftsion fails in detect in<r consolidation at all : our means of appreciation 
are not sufficiently accurate, and the two sides of the chest are not even in 
health shaped exactly alike; while the difhculty of course is increased when 
the deposit is deep-seated, and healthy, or nearly healthy structure intervene! 
between it and the parictes. But when auscultation is taken alon^ with per- 
cussion, the difference between the two sides becomes more apparent, and the 
existence of morbid structure is proved by the chants in rhythm and qaalitr 
of breathln<r and loudness of voice, as well as by the superadded sounds, whica 
not only differ from what is heard in the rest or the chest, but are also uneqnal 
on it.« opposite sides. The expiration is always more audible and somewhat 
prolon?<Hl. while the inspiration is sometimes loud and harsh, sometimes weak 
and defective : the exaggerated voice-sound, in the latter instance, forming • 
most .striking and trustworthy contrast. 

Assuming that a difference on percussion is not clearly made out. saper- 
added sound may at once determine that local change of some sort has passed 
upon one lung ; but in its absence, or for further confirmation of its cause 
when present, we compare carefully by auscultation corresponding portions 
of either lung. It may happen that on one side the breathing is stopped by a 
plug of mucus in one of the tubes : this may be removed by causing the patient 
to cough and dislodge the obstruction. In doubtful cases the act of coughing 
is of use in other ways, by changing the charact<;r of superadded sounds, and 
also by causing the patient to take a deeper inspiration than we can get him 
to do by ordinary' means. 

Such a slight condition of emphysema as may possibly exist with no relative 
difference in percussion resonance, is of no practical value, except as it modi- 
ties the superadded sounds of bronchitis when any such are present: our chief 
concern is to be able to detect with some degree of certainty the early deposit 
i>f tubercle. Rational diagnosis alike seeks lo av()i<l forming hasty conclusions 
from insufficient premises, and neglectinir evidences which, however slight, are 
of real import; and with this view the indications of early deposit have been 
ranged in the last subdivision of this section pretty nearly in the order of their 
importance. It is to be remembered that alteration of rhythm, or quality of 
breath-sound, is murh more important than mere loudness or distinctness, and 
that naturally both the breathing and the voice are louder on the right side 
of the chest than the left. 

A word must be said of other phenomena as evidence of consolidation, 
which are derived, not from the lungs themselves, but from the sounds pro- 
duced in the heart and arteries, which are transmitted throuirh the lung. "When 
the heart-sounds are heard more loudly at the right apex than at the left, or 
a blowing arterial murmur is heard in the subclavian artery, generally on the 
left side, there is reason to suspect consolidation ; but both are unquestionably 
only of value as confirmatory of other signs. 

Such is a general outline of the evidence as to the condition of 
the lungs derived from the combination of percussion resonance 
and alterations in the breath and voice-sounds in the clavicular 
region. Many of the more obscure points require for their elu- 
ci(lation an examination of the other parts of the chest, and in 
all cases a diagnosis must never be attempted without making it ; 
the superadded sounds have yet to be considered, and my object 
has been to place the changes already spoken of in such a simple 
point of view as to lead the student by logical analysis to form 
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for himself a correct opinion of the state of the patient. For 
this reason many of the more delicate modifications which find 
place in elaborate works on auscultation and percussion have been 
purposely omitted ; to a practised ear such varieties may all be 
sufficiently intelligible, as indicating peculiar conditions of the 
subjacent tissue ; to the student they are only productive of con- 
fusion. Let us never for a moment forget, that these investiga- 
tions, as aids to diagnosis, ought not ta serve as an opportunity 
for a parade of skill on the part of the observer, but are to be 
instituted solely for the better determining the form of disease 
under which the patient labors. At the same time the student 
ought not to be deterred from making himself acquainted with 
all the more complex phenomena of auscultation ; for in this, as 
in all other branches of knowledge, the man who is most familiar 
with the more abstruvse facts will most readily appreciate the sim- 
pler ones ; and the evils that have resulted from paying too great 
attention to physical diagnosis have arisen quite as much from 
imperfect knowledge of the facts it discloses, as from disregard 
to symptoms derived from other sources. In the exercise of a 
sound judgment, and with the view simply of ascertaining the 
condition of disease, and its most appropriate treatment, a prac- 
tiised ear will be of essential service; in following the paltry 
object of a display of skill in determining the exact condition of 
an obscure case, the most dextrous is constantly misled ; I would 
even add that the self-satisfying curiosity which seeks to investi- 
gate all the morbid phenomena with reference only to post-mor- 
tem appearances is a less estimable quality than that which, while 
satisfied with a more limited knowledge, has its sole aim in alle- 
viating suffering and curing disease. 

Division II. — The Posterior and Lateral Regions of 

THE Chest. 

In comparing together the amount of percussion resonance and 
the modification of breath and voice-sounds, we find ourselves 
much limited by the various circumstances already mentioned as 
interfering with the application of percussion at the lower por- 
tions of the chest, and the indistinctness of its results upon the 
scapula ; but here we have fortunately to deal less with disease 
of small amount and limited extent, more with general conditions 
of whole lobes, or the entire side of the chest. The breathing 
differs in intensity most materially in different patients, and the 
student should first endeavor to catch the sound about the inner 
edge and angle of the scapula on the healthy side, if he suspect 
one to be diseased ; then to compare this with the other ; from 
thence he may trace it upwards and downwards, and to either 
side, listening at the same time to the sound of the voice. It is 
a good plan to get the patient to talk continuously on some sub- 
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ject ; because, not only is the voice thus heard, but at the end of 
each sentence a dee]>er inspiration is made, which thus becomes 
audible, when, as sometimes happens, the natural murmur is so 
weak a» scarcely to be heard at all : practically, I think this plan 
more convenient than causing him to count one, two, three, &C., 
as many auscultators do; the latter gives more equal intensity to 
the sound of the voice than general conversation, but minute dif- 
ferences in vocal resonance are not of much value ; it is import- 
ant, however, in all cases to hear the natural respiration, if possi- 
ble, without the intermixture of the sound of the voice. 

§ 1. Percussion elicits a marked difference in resonance between 
the two sides, with much resistance on the duller side. 

A. There is no breathing at all to 1x5 heard at the base of the 
lung, on the dull side; at a higher level, varying in different 
cases, it first becomes audible ; and at the upper part prolonged 
expiration is heard louder on the dull side posteriorly just as it 
is in the clavicular region (Div. I., § 1, a): the voice-sound is 
exaggerated and ringing at the upper part, and at one particular 
elevation it has a peculiar tremor ana shakiness, which has re- 
ceived the name of a?gophony. These circumstances indicate 
that the absence of breath-sound is caused by the effusion of fluid 
and consequent compression of the lung. 

B. The breath-sound is nowhere wholly inaudible, or at all 
events is heard so low down that there must be a doubt whether 
it be anywh(>re alK>lished: it has a blowing sound, and is harsh 
and distinct, the expiration being especially prolonged ; the voice- 
sound is heard low down in the chest, with a ringing, brassy 
quality, which is constantly taken for ajgophony, but it is diffuse 
and nowhere exhibits the true cliaracteristic vibration of that 
sound. It is to be observed that the marked dulness and resist- 
ance are more than consolidation alone could produce, and yet 
the .characters of the voice and breath-sound are such as have 
been already menticmed as in<licative of inereased conducting 
power of lung- tissue by which the sounds produci^nl in the larger 
tubes are conveyed to the ear; it is, therefore, reasonable to con- 
clude that there is effusion of fluid along with consolidation of 
lung. 

c. In chronic cases, the breath-sound may be nowhere inau- 
dible, with considerable dulness on one side, when the want of 
resonance is caused by a thickened pleura after an attack of 
pleurisy has subsided. It is chiefly marked ])y the extent of 
surface over which the dulness in traceable, %vhile the breathing 
is pretty uniform throughout. When the subjacent lung is 
healthy, the l)reath-sound is only weaker than that of the oppo- 
^^ite side; when other signs of disease are present, it may be a 
cause of considerable obscuritv. 
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D. The percussion sound is superficially somewhat resonant, 
but very distinct dulness is observed when the stroke is firm and 
JDroible: the breath and voice-sounds are not much changed, ex- 
cept that the vesicular breathing is generally weak on the affected 
side, and is combined with a sound of distant blowing. The phe- 
nomena are the same as those referred to in the clavicular region 
(Div. I., § 1, B, c) ; and the diagnosis of deep-seated tumor, so far 
as auscultation is concerned, really rests simply on such a state 
of things being found pretty generally throughout one lung. 

§ 2. Percussion indicates a marked difference between the two 
sides of the chest, one of them being unusually resonant. 

A. The breathing is heard with a loud, blowing, amphoric 
sound ; the voice has a similar character ; the percussion reso- 
nance, while tympanitic, has commonly a hard wooden tone: 
these are the characteristics of pneumothorax. 

B. The breathing may be inaudible while the other characters 
remain the same. These, like the corresponding cases in the cla- 
vicular region, are also produced by the presence of air in the 
pleura; and it is when the evidence obtained from the posterior 
and lateral regions is analogous to that of the clavicular region, 
that we can alone determine its existence with certainty when the 
amphoric breath and voice-sound are not heard. 

c. Very rarely do we find the clear elastic resonance of emphy- 
sema on one side contrasting very strikinglv with the percussion 
stroke on the other; most commonly the affection extends to both 
lungs ; the inspiration is generally inaudible, and the expiration 
characterized by one or other of the signs of bronchitis, or heard 
as a distant blowing sound : the voice-sound is less distinct than 
usual. 

§ 3. The dulness on percussion being less marked — 

A. The expiration is prolonged, and the voice-sound exagge- 
rated where the dulness is observed, just as we have already 
mentioned in similar consolidation under the clavicle. 

B. A slight amount of emphysema of one lung produces effects 
similar to those mentioned in Dif. I.; louder breath and voice- 
sound on the duller side, without any character of harshness or 
alteration of rhythm : prolonged expiration is rather to be heard* 
on the more resonant side; but, except it be accompanied by 
some form of superadded sound, this condition is not one of any 
importance. 

c. In inflammation attended with pain, the motion of the ribs 
is interfered with, and there is slight dulness and want of breath- 
ing, while the voice is generally exaggerated: if* a forced inspi- 
ration be taken we perhaps obtain the friction-sound of pleurisy 
or the crackling of pneumonia. 

D. The breathing is sometimes weaker on one side below ; as 
we ascend, it becomes more audible, but is harsh and unnatural; 
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and above, loud blowing breath-sound is heard more distinctly at 
one apex than the other ; the voice is always unnaturally loud. 
Both lungs are, in truth, partially affected, but in one the signs 
of disease are much more evident : this is the usual condition in 
acute tuberculosis; it is always accompanied by corresponding 
changes in the clavicular region. 

§ 4. No difference is anywhere detected on percussion between 
the two sides. 

A. The resonance may be natural. 

a. The indications of disease derived from auscultation are 
limited to the apex, where they confirm the conclusions already 
arrived at in examining the clavicular region. A delicate ear 
may make out dulness in the supra-scapular fossa; but cases con- 
tinually present themselves in which it is not possible for the 
majority of persons to do so. 

J. On one or both sides the superadded sounds of mucus in the 
smaller bronchi may be heard, when there is no change whatever 
in the density of the lung ; this commonly happens in bronchitia 

B. Both sides may be unusually resonant ; the chest full and 
rounded, the scapulae far apart, and little movement comparatively 
observed in breathing; the breath and voice-sounds are both 
weak, or almost null, perhaps some distant blowing expiration is 
audible; very commonly superadded sounds are detected. If 
similar circfumstances have pointed to emphysema in the clavi- 
cular region, the diagnosis becomes certain. 

c. Both sides may be somewhat duller than natural : rarely, 
indeed, equally so on both sides, but still such as not to be very 
distinctly different. This may occur in oedema of the lungs, 
double pneumonia, and general tuberculosis ; a difference in per- 
cussion resonance is least perceptible in the first of these aflec- 
tions and greatest in the last, in which over the scapula and under 
the clavicle, it can almost always be made out : when the lungs 
are oedematous, the superaddea sounds leave us in no kind of 
doubt: in pneumonia the dulness can often be determined by 
percussion in the axillary re^^ion when it cannot be made out 
posteriorly. In any of these xases the presence of superadded 
sound, or a contrast between the loudness and rhythm of the 
breathing, suffice to prove that there is something wrong, and we 
must assume that they in reality belong to the next class. 

D. The difference on percussion is not observed. This does 
not form such an important class as it did in Div. I., because the 
early detection of insidious disease can seldom be accomplished 
except in the clavicular region. With reference to changes in 
the breath and voice-sounds, when we cannot make out any dif- 
ference on percussion, it is to be remembered (1) that at the upper 
part of the chest behind, too much importance must not be as- 
signed to them, when they seem to be normal in the clavicular 
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region, because of the distribution of the large tubes towards the 
back of the lungs; (2) that at the lower part of the chest the voice- 
aoand is of comparatively little value, because of the distance 
fTTom the larynx: but in deep-seated pneumonia this is sometimes 
the only sign we obtain confirmatory of the evidence of general 
symptoms: (3) the mere weakening of breath-sound by emphy- 
sema, when increased resonance is not perceived, is of very slight 
moment, except in so far as it accounts for bronchitis being limited 
to one side of the chest : it is also to be borne in mind as afford- 
ing an explanation of deficient respiration; because (4) in pleurisy, 
before dulness can exist, the breathing is suppressed, and the dis- 
tinction between the two depends chiefly on the history, and the 
presence or absence of pain and fever. 

Of the cases mentioned under J 1, it is to be remarked that no condition of 
long gives sach a dall, dead percussion sound, with manifest resistance, as 
that which is due to pleuritic effusion : the multiplying of evidences of its 
existence is therefore unnecessary, but its amount may be judged of by the 
bulging, more or less, of the intercostal spaces, the lateral displacement of 
the heart, the space over which breathing can be heard, and the downward 
displacement of the abdominal viscera. 

The term aegophony is one of the opprobria of auscultation ; and yet it has 
become so consecrated by use, that it is difficult to see how it can be got rid 
of: the name conveys no idea of the sound, and is so completely associated in 
the mind with the thought of pleuritic effusion, that it cannot be applied 
without suggesting a theory of the nature of the disease ; it is therefore quite 
u objectionable as any other word which more explicitly asserts the condition 
of the lung (e. (/., cavernous). It is quite true that when the sound has been 
fully learnt, it will be recognized in its perfect form, under no other circum- 
stances ; but the resonance of the voice is most commonly increased when 
there is dulness on percussion, and often acquires a ringing or even a shaky 
quality, which closely resembles segophony, and is constantly mistaken for it. 
In nsing the term it must be limited to those cases only in which, over a small 
extent of lung surface, a hollow, squeaking, tremulous voice-sound is heard, 
which above and below passes into something else. 

Sometimes, in consequence of the lung being fastened down to some part 
of the chest by old adhesion, the breath will be heard unusuallv low in cases 
of simple effusion, especially near the spine : this source of fallacy must be 
home m mind, and an examination of the lateral region will give sufficient 
evidence of the presence of fluid. 

The condition of the lung is very different in consolidation and compres- 
sion ; the one being a deposit within, the other a pressure from without : in 
both, the vesicles may be equally obliterated, and the mass equally solid and 
heavy ; but in the one there is no loss of size, and all the tubes are patent ; in 
the other all the minor tubes at least are collapsed as well as the vesicles. 
This circumstance fully explains the increased breath-sound as heard in con- 
solidation compared with that heard in compression. 

In a case in which there is consolidation of the lower lobe along with efiu- 
sion of fluid, the upper lobe must suffer compression to allow space for its 
presence, because the lower is firm and incompressible: in it the tubes remain 
open while the vesicles are obliterated ; and hence the diffuse blowing, and 
the diffuse exaggeration of voice which has been noticed. Superadded sound 
is very commonly present ; in pleuro-pneumonia it will be heard as the tine, 
crackling sound called crepitation ; in oedema of the lungs with passive efi'u- 
sion, as a coarser sound, which is never wanting : the ocdematous condition 
seems to be one rather opposed to the production of egophony, which often 
cannot be heard when there is clear eviaence of fluid in the pleura. 
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Chronic thickening of the pleura may continue for long periods after all 
acute symptoms have subsided. 1 have observed dulness from this cause in 
childhood several years after a single attack of pleurisy. It only becomes of 
importance when any form of disease attacks the lun<2: itself, and then the 
unusual circumstance of breathing being heard throughout the whole extent 
of dulness, at once points to some condition different from ordinary pleuritic 
effusion. A histpry of some acute attack at an antecedent period may gene- 
rally be obtained in explanation of the circumstance, and we must judge of 
the condition of the Inug just us if no dulness were present. 

When a tumor is deeply seated in the lung, the dulness is diffuse, with 
little sense of resistance, and comes out more distinctly on firm percussion; 
the breathing is weak but superficial, not otherwise chunked except that it is 
less audible than on the opposite side : a blowing sound will be heard when 
the tumor presses on one of^ the larger tubes, and it seems to be conveyed 
to the ear from a distance, in addition to the weak vesicular breathing heard 
at the surface: the distant blowing may also be sometimes detected at the 
back of the other lung. 

The diagnosis of the cases referred to in ^ 2 is much aided by the character 
of the superadded sounds which are commonly present. This is especially 
remarkable in cases of pneumothorax; and in emphysema we know that 
bronchitis often coexists, and gives rise to the various sounds of that disease. 
In the first bursting of air into the cavity of the pleura, the intense dyspnoea 
which it suddenly produces, determines at once the interpretation we ought 
to give to the tympanitic percussion sound ; subsequently the invariable se- 
quence of pleurisy and effusion — hydro-pneumothorax — is attended by other 
very peculiar sounds technically called the sound of succussion and metallic 
tinkling. The loudness of the breathing, anteriorly or posteriorly, depends 
entirely on the position of the aperture by which the air enters, and its con- 
tinuing open or not. 

Emphysema commonly nflTecta both lungs, thouph not equally; its weak, 
prolonged expiratory sound can scarcely ever be mistaken for the peculiar am- 
phoric echo of pneumothorax, and the absence of voice-sound in the one 
contrasts strikingly with its metallic reverberation in the other; uv>t less 
difi'erent is the clear resiliency of the percussion sound in emphysema from 
that wooden hollowness which the tympanitic resonance of ])neumothorax 
acquires from inflammation of the pleura consequent on the admission of air. 

Under ^ 3 there is not the same liability to error that we found in the same 
class in the clavicular region; the difl'en^nces observed on j)ercussion are 
less delicate, and the early deposit of tubercle cannot be traced in the other 
parts of the lunpr. When dulness is perce})tible. we have a more advanced 
form of disease, and there is not the same chance of error in mistaking its 
seat, when that happens to be on the more resonant side; still it must be re- 
membered, that the character by which we recognize an emphysematous lung 
is the combination of deficient, altered i>reathing with increased percussion 
resonance : all other morbid states cognizable by percussion at the posterior 
und lateral parts of the chest belonjr to those in which dulness and altered 
breathing go together. The respiration is weak and imperfect, or loud and 
harsh, over the seat of dulness : and according to the extent to which vesi- 
cular breathing, however imperfect, is heard, do we determine whether the 
disease afl'ects the superficial or the deeper-seated structure of the lung, 
except when pain ])ut8 a stop to the ordinary movement of the ribs on the 
affected side ; but this very fact is one of the elements of diagnosis, and cor- 
rects our hypothesis of the condition of iliseiuse. It is. however, worthy of 
notice that, as compared with indications derived from the clavicular region, 
dulness on percussion, though only of slight amonnt, may be accompanied by 
changes of breath and voice-sound which correspond to marked dulness in 
front. The causes of consolidation are in many res])ects anal(>gous to those 
mentioned in Div. 1.. but mere compression may be excluded, because at the 
lower part of the chest we have always in such Ciises the evidence of the 
presence of fluid. 
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One condition only is 8peci6ed as being traceable by the modification of the 
breathing and the pprcussion resonance ; and this not becaase there is any- 
thing specific in the one or the other, but simply from the pathological fact, 
that when the deposit is so distributed as to produce general imperfect dnl- 
ness and obstruction of the vesicular breathing, while the tissue nas not be- 
come 80 solid as to transmit loudly the blowing sounds of the large tubes, 
except, perhaps, at the apex, its character will be found after death to be 
tnbercnlar and not fibrinous. The discovery of a similar condition in minor 
degree at the apex of the other lubg puts this question beyond doubt. 

The absence of any perceptible dift'erence in percussion between the two 
longs, as referred to in | 4, is a more constant condition in diseased states at 
the posterior and lateral parts of the chest than in front, but it is also less 
material to ascertain the mor^ minute differences, which are indeed in great 
measure not to be recognized by the student. When evidence of disease at 
one apex has been obtained anteriorly, the breath and voice-sounds may differ 
more or less throughout the whole extent of the lung ; but when in the lower 
lobes they are exactly equal on both sides, we feel great certainty in the 
diagnosis of phthisis. If the difference in percussion be not perceived, al- 
though reallv existing, as. for example, in general emphysema, in dulness 
affecting both sides o\ the chest, or in the early stages either of consolidation 
or dilatation, a correlative difference may yet be traced in the breath and 
Toice-sonnds. sometimes with and sometimes without superadded sound : and 
we must endeavor to ascertain the general character of the breathing in the 
individual who happens to be under examination, contrasting this, as the 
standard, with that heard on each side where the difference has been detected ; 
that which deviates most is sure to be the seat of disease; the voice may 
then help to determine whether it tend towards consolidation or towards 
dilatation. 

At the upper part of the chest it is important to remember the natural ten- 
dency to loudness on the right side, and this is especially remarkable over the 
spine of the scapula ; but anywhere near the bifurcation of the trachea, owing 
to the different direction of the bronchi on the two sides, local loudness, even 
when it has a blowing character, may be disregarded. At the base in chronic 
states, difference of breathing without superadded sounds are of minor im- 
portance when no dulness is made out: in acute cases, the early checking of 
the respiratory movement in pleurisy, and the absence of almost any indica- 
tion in deep-seated pneumonia, should not be forgotten. It sometimes happens 
that very distinct evidence from general symptoms is obtained of the existence 
of pneumonia when the only auscultatory phenomenon consists of a diffuse 
Toice-sound, reaching the ear more loudly on the affected side ; the breathing 
may be eoual to, or only very little weaker than that on the opposite side : 
occasionally more careful auscultation may detect somewhere or other a dis- 
tant blowing sound proceeding from the consolidated portion, which is not 
altogether concealed by the vesicular murmur. 

Summary. 

Percussion resonance and changes in the breath and voice- 
sounds serve to point out the greater or less relative density of 
the contents of the chest ; and it is very important for the student 
to learn to reason logically upon the indications thus presented 
to him. We have therefore kept out of view for the present all 
the additional information which superadded sounds necessartly 
convey, because the first question to be solved, before assigning 
a cause for any such sound, is whether there be or be not any 
change of structure, any increase or diminution in the solids, the 
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fluids, or the air of that part where the abnormal sound, whatso- 
ever it may be, is heard. We find, then, that the lung itself may 
be either more or less dense, and the pleura may contain either 
fluid or air : or we may have, for example, in advanced phthisis^ 
dense lung surrounding a hollow cavity; and in hydro-pneumo- 
thorax both air and fluid in the pleura. 

§ 1. Condensation presents itself in three forms : (1) camifica- 
tion, when, from mere pressure, the air is excluded from the vesi- 
cles, and only permeates those larger tubes which are kept open 
by their own elasticity ; the most prominent example of this class 
is the leathery lung of pleurisy with no accompanying pneumonia : 
an analogous condition is found in some instances where the 

{)ressure is caused by a tumor, and we may regard in the same 
ight the atelectasis of new-born children, the pressure in this 
case being simply atmospheric, the inspiratory act not having 
sufficient power to force the air into the minute tubes. (2) Hepa- 
tization : the parenchyma of the lung is solidified by an effusion 
of coagulable lymph, which occludes the vesicles, but does not 
fill up any of the tubes"; the only real representative of this form 
is pneumonia ; oedema, and engorgement of the lungs, which are 
both passive states, although increasing to a small extent the 
relative density of the tissue, do not produce the same occlusion 
of the vesicles, and do not give rise to similar auscultatory phe- 
nomena ; the condensation from these causes is rarely such as to 
produce definite dulness on percussion. (3) Tuberculization, 
which is seen under very difl'erent aspects, either as minute de- 
posits separated by certain intervals, and in so far obstructing 
either vesicles alone, or vesicles and tubes together ; or as aggre- 
gated into masses, some of which have been expelled and have 
lefl hollow spaces remaining ; or, again, what is very rare, as a 
uniformly diftused deposit, closelj'' analogous to that of coagulable 
lymph. Percussion resonance can only show that the condensed 
lung is more solid than its fellow, and may give a rough estimate 
of the extent to which air is excluded ; but it is quite a mistake 
to suppose that it can ever discriminate the cause of its exclusion: 
auscultation reveals more definitely the extent to which the air 
penetrates the lung, and also teaches us how far the tissue is 
changed as a medium for the formation and transmission of sound. 
In each of these forms of condensation, the proper vesicular 
murmur is wanting. In the first, the sounds are similar to those 
heard over a healthy trachea, but deadened by passing through 
the tough inelastic tissue placed between the large tubes and the 
ear; the inspiration and cxjnration are both loud and harsh, and 
thie voice ringing ; and these sounds are diftused over the whole 
space where the carnified lung exists, except where the voice is 
so modified by the presence of fluid in the pleura, as to acquire 
the quality which has been denominated segophony. In the 
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second, the breathing gives rise to a peculiar whiffing sound as it 
enters the small tubes, the sides of which have acquired hardness 
and increased vibratory power from the effusion of lymph around ; 
and it is readily transmitted to the ear through the dense elastic 
Btmcture : the voice has at the same time a very loud, sonorous, 
and metallic or brassy sound, from the same circumstances, and 
is diffused over the whole hepatized portion of the lung. In the 
third, the characters vary very much, according to the amount 
and the state of the deposit : in the early stage, the breathing is 
heard in smaller tubes than in camification, and does not produce 
in them the whiffing sound of hepatization; the voice is not ring- 
ing as in the one, nor metallic as in the other; there is, indeed, a 
period in tubercular deposit in which modified vesicular breath- 
ing is heard, while no marked change has passed on the voice at 
all ; proceeding further, the vesicular breathing is more or less 
suppressed, and the lung acquires greater power of transmitting 
sound, so that the breathing and the voice, which properly belong 
to the bronchial tubes, are heard at the surface, and are, therefore, 
louder and harsher than in health: this, gradually increases in 
intensity till the tubes are encroached upon, when the breath- 
sound becomes more faint, and, their elasticity being lost, the ex- 
piration is prolonged; at the same time, consolidation has pro- 
ceeded to a greater extent, and the voice-sound is therefore louder : 
next, the foreign matter softens and is expelled, the air begins to 
vibrate in larger spaces, and the breath-sound becomes louder, 
harsher, and more blowing, till at length the large cavity, with 
unyielding walls, gives out a long, loud, blowing inspiratory and 
expiratory sound : at the same time the voice-sound attains such 
loudness and distinctness that it seems as if it were produced at 
that very spot, and spoken up through the stethoscope to the ear. 
As might be anticipated, in the rarer cases in which tubercle is 
deposited in the same way as lymph, the auscultatory phenomena 
are also analogous. 

In each of these cases, diagnosis is aided bv several other cir- 
cumstances : in camification, by evidence of the presence of fluid 
or air in the pleura or of some solid substance which has pressed 
on the lung and expelled the air from its vesicles; in hepatization, 
by the lower and back parts being more commonly affected ; in 
tuberculization, by the upper lobe being first or most extensively 
diseased. The difficulties are chiefly connected with the revers- 
ing of the ordinary rule regarding situation, and the combination 
of two conditions of condensation — camification with hepatiza- 
tion or with tubercles, tuberculization with hepatization, or even 
all three together. We have also to consider the condition of the 
opposite lung : when the breathing is much obstructed on one 
side, it is usually exaggerated on the other — puerile as it is often 
miscalled — and if it be equable throughout, the disease is pro- 
bably not tubercular : if the apex of the comparatively healthy 
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side be affected, the opposite lung is almost certainly in a state of 
tuberculization ; if the sounds at its base be changed, the cause 
of disease in the other is probably inflammation. 

§ 2. In cases in .which the lung has become less dense than 
natural, it is immaterial whether the vesicles be distended, as in 
the common form of emphysema, or the air pass into the paren- 
chyma of the lungs, as happens when its structure is torn : the 
natural elasticity which expels the air at each expiration is lost 
in either case, the air stagnates, and the vesicular murmur is no 
longer audible ; the sound of air moving in the large tubes would 
indeed be heard distinctly, were it not that the rarefied tissue has 
become a bad conductor; and hence it is only when superadded 
sounds indicate the motion of the air, or when the tubes, thick- 
ened, roughened, or dilated, cause unusual vibration, as it passes 
to and fro, that the distant sounds rciich the ear at all plainly: 
the voice meets with the same obstacle to its transmission, and is 
only heard when the tubes are thickened or dilated. The super- 
added sounds, therefore, stand with many for the evidence of 
emphysema, while in reality they are so only secondarily : the 
thickening and dilatation of the tubes, and the increased voice 
and breath-sound which accompany them, are frequent sources of 
fallacy. 

§ 3. No other condition of disease exactly simulates the dead, 
dull, inelastic sound of percussion, and the sense of resistance 
which is produced by the presence of fluid in the pleural cavity: 
occupying, as it always does, the inferior part, the intensity of 
the dulness gradually diminishes towards the apex, but of course 
it varies with the amount of fluid; and inasmuch as pleurisy does 
not necessarily imply the presence of fluid, the dulness may be 
caused by eftusion of lymph only. When this is the case, the 
dull sound is mixed up with a certain degree of resonance, which 
has been compared to that of striking on wood ; one which in its 
greatest intensity is best heard when there is a thickened pleura 
with air in its cavity. If there be no pneumonia when fluid is 
effused, the lung is simply carnified from pressure; it is pushed 
upwards, and hence the sounds belonging to this condition are 
most distinctly to be made out under the clavicle ; somewhere 
over the scapula oBgophony is met with. When pneumonia is 
also present, the tubes remain more generally permeable to air, 
and the voice-sound is difluse, somewhat metallic or brassy, but 
modified by the superstratum of fluid, so as to approach to a?go- 
phony; it differs essentially, however, in that it is dittuse and not 
local. If chronic thickening of the pleura exist, the breathing 
is weaker, but not otherwise modified by this circumstance. 

The tympanitic percussion sound of air in the pleura is very 
rarely pure ; there is almost always a thickened membrane, which 
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gives a wooden tone to the resonance, and fluid usually exists at 
the base. Percussion over a large cavity has an amphoric or 
cracked-pot resonance, which is somewhat analogous, but no mis- 
take need occur from this cause if any degree of care be used ; 
because at the lower and back parts breathing, probably much 
altered and mixed with superadded sounds, can be detected where 
there is only a cavity at the apex, while none can be heard in 
pneumothorax, save where the air escaping from the lung causes 
the long amphoric blowing of expiration. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SUPERADDED SOUNDS IN THEIR RELATION TO ALTERED BRBATH 

AND VOICE-SOUNDS. 

Classification, — § 1. Interrupted Sounds — § 2. Continuous Sounds. 

Div. I. — T/ie Clavicular Region. — § 1. With marked Dulness on 
one side — § 2. With excessive Resonance — § 8. With less marked 
Difference on Percussion — § 4. With no perceptible Difference. 

DiV. II. — The Posterior and Lateral Regions. — § 1. With marbed 
Dulness 07i one side — § 2. With excessive Resonance — § 8. With 
less distinct Difference — § 4. With no perceptible Difference. 

Summary. — The real Teaching and relative Value of superadded 
Sounds. 

We have next to consider what fiirther light is afforded by 
superadded sounds, as to the causes of that change of structuie 
which has been indicated by alterations in breath and voice-sound 
and in percussion resonance ; and also what they teach us con- 
cerning the state of the lungs, in cases in which we have been 
unable to detect any change of density. 

Various modes of classification have been adopted by different 
authors, but they have all been framed more or less on theories 
regarding the mode of development, either with reference ID the 
situation in which the sound is supposed to be generated, or to 
the amount of fluid assumed to be necessary for its production. 
The names which authors have thus either fancifully or theoreti- 
cally imposed upon these sounds have too often only served to 
mislead the student, by causing him to attach the idea of a par- 
ticular condition of disease to the name of some given sounc^ or 
by rendering it impossible to understand the exact character of 
one upon which various names have been bestowed. We have 
endeavored in the preceding chapter to limit the names used to 
terms expressing the character of the sound heard, and the same 
course will be followed with reference to this new class of phe- 
nomena, in so far as it can be done without roughly discarding 
customary terms. Perhaps there is no advantage in classification 
at all, but it may tend to simplify matters if the superadded 
sounds be divided into interrupted and continuous — including in 
the former those that consist of a series of distinct noises or 
minute explosions, and in the latter those that form only one pro- 
longed sound. 

§ 1. Interrupted Sounds. 

a. Crepitation consists of a succession of fine crackling sounds. 
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commonly so minute and so close together, that the ear can 
scarcely detect their distinctness. 

6. Moist Sou7ick ; the least objectionable term which has been 
employed to designate a rattling noise, in which the separation of 
the individual explosions is more distinct than in crepitation ; they 
convey the idea of air passing through a small quantity of fluid 
in minute bubbles. 

c. Gurgling Sounds are only a modification of moist sounds, 
"but are yet easily recognized as a class by themselves, the air evi- 
dently gurgling or passing in large bells through a considerable 
amount of fluid. 

d. Metallic Tinkling. — This might also be called amphoric 
dropping, conveying to the ear the idea of distinct drops falling 
irith a plash in a large space, and producing a ringing metallic 
noise. 

«. Closely connected with the preceding is the plashing sound 
heard when the patient moves quickly, or is shaken, in cases of 
hydro-pneumothorax. It is called the sound of sticcussion. 

These sounds pass by insensible degrees into each other. Cre- 
pitation may be so very fine as to be mistaken for a continuous 
sound (of friction for example), or it may be so very coarse as to 
be analogous to a moist sound ; theoretically very distinct, the 
value of such sounds can only be estimated practically by the 
coexistence of other phenomena. Moist sounds may be divided 
into fine and coarse ; they hold a position intermediate between 
crepitation and gurgling. Among these may be classed a sound 
which has been very inappropriately called dry crackling, which 
consists of single clicks, recurring at longer or shorter intervals ; 
when speaking of it apart from moist sounds, of which it is, in 
certain circumstances, the precursor, it will be distinguished by 
this character. Another modification is the squeaking sound, 
which approaches to gurgling, and conveys the idea of a large 
bubble, formed rather in consequence of the viscidity than of the 
quantity of fluid. Gurgling, again, sometimes consists of solitary 
bubbles, at very considerable intervals, exploding in a large empty 
cavity with a hollow metallic or amphoric ring, which is scarcely 
distinguishable from metallic tinkling. 

§ 2. Continuous Sounds. 

a. Sonorous and Sibilant Sounds. — These consist of a prolonged 
tone, grave or shrill, or simply of a continuous hissing noise, 
accompanying the greater part of the act of inspiration or ex- 
piration, or both together, but chiefly the latter : it is that noise 
which, when loud enough to be heard without applving the ear 
to the chest, is called wheezing. The depth or shrillness of the 
note indicates, within certain limits, whether the sound be pro- 
duced in larger or smaller tubes. 

b. Friction Soundf caused by the rubbing together of two 
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roughened surfaces of pleura, which, in their healthy state, glide 
noiselessly over each other. It has been already noticed that 
crepitation is sometimes so fine that it can scarcely be distinguished 
from friction, when the ear cannot discriminate the distinct explo- 
sions of which the sound is composed. In a similar manner, 
friction may be so coarse as to be mistaken for crepitation. The 
chief diflerences are these : crepitation is more deep-seated, fnc- 
tion more superficial; fine crepitation accompanies the act of 
inspiration only, is quite rhythmical with it, and terminates with 
it : friction may occur at any period of the respiratory act^ is 
very commonly heard both with inspiration and expiration, or is 
intermediate between them, and is not rhythmical with the inspi- 
ration. The one is evidently pan of the sound produced by tne 
movement of the air in the lung during inspiration ; the other 
has nothing to do with the respiratory sounds at all. but with the 
movements between the lung and the chest. Along with these 
distinctions must be taken the correlative evidence as to whether 
the affection be one of the lung or of the pleura. 

c. Crumpling Sound. — It most nearly resembles the crumpling 
together of tissue-paper ; it is heard most frequently at the apex 
of a tuberculous lung. Believed by some to be caused by the 
stretching of old bands of lymph, its rationale is not well under- 
stood, and its value is not great. 

d. Crecfking: a very similar sound heard on deep inspiration, 
when the air first begins to penetrate a previously camified lung. 
It has no interest but as a matter of curiosity after the subsidence 
of an attack of pleurisy. Not unlike to this is the creaking pro- 
duced by old bands of lymph in the lower region of the thorax, 
or the rubbing together of roughened portions of pleura over 
tubercular deposit. 

No attempt has been made to give detailed descriptions of these 
sounds, because they can only l)e learned by experience : good 
examples of each should be sought out, and carefully listened to, 
before making any attempt to discriminate them in obscure cases. 

Division I. — The Clavicular Eegion. 

§ 1. With marked dulness on one side. 

A. When that dulness is due to interstitial deposit we may 
have any of the interrupted sounds, from fine crepitation to gur- 
gling and metallic noises. In the greater number of cases, inter- 
stitial deposit at tlie apex is tubercular, and any superadded! sound 
serves only to show the particular stage of the disease ; but when 
its character is that of fine crepitation, when the breath-sound 
has a loud, diffuse, blowing character, and the voice a brassy 
resonance, we must look to the general symptoms to see whether 
we have not to deal with pneumonia. Clicking and squeaking 
sounds, with suppressed or blowing breathing, and loud yooel 
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resonance, exist ifrom the commencement of tubercular softening; 
bat with the marked dulness now under consideration we are 
more likely, in cases of phthisis, to meet with abundant coarse 
moist sounds and gurgling, indicating the existence of cavities : 
the character of the breathing may scarcely be distinguishable, 
because it is thus superseded, but, when heard, it is harsh and 
blowing, and the voice is always loud. When the superadded 
sound has a metallic character, it indicates the existence of a 
cavity of some size, and then the breMh-sound will have some- 
thing of amphoric blowing, provided the fluid which causes the 
bubbling does not oppose the free ingress of air into the cavity : 
the voice-sound becomes painfully loud under such circumstances. 
Friction-sound may accompany both forms of interstitial deposit, 
but in phthisis it is generally peculiarly creaking. 

B. With fluid in the pleura. The entire absence of superadded 
sound, when the breathing is blowing, and the voice ringing, is 
of itself a very important point in diagnosis, naturally suggesting 
the absence of deposit in the lung, and leading to an examination 
of its lower and back parts. Friction-sound is sometimes heard 
just under the clavicle, but more commonly, when audible, it is 
to be found somewhat lower down. 

C. In the case of deep-seated tumor, while the breathing is 
weak, and the voice probably unchanged, there are also generally 
no superadded sounds; at least, there are none which belong to it 
as a tumor, and those in the lung are only the result of bronchial 
irritation : if it be an aneurism, there will be others connected 
with the circulation. 

§ 2. With marked resonance on one side. 

A. When the cause of this is the presence of air in the pleura, 
we shall have our diagnosis greatly confirmed by the absence of 
gurgling or metallic noises in the clavicular region; this fact, 
even when metallic tinkling or plashing are not heard behind, 
assists in distinguishing thei^ase from one in which a large cavity 
presents characters of breath and voice-sound, which equally de- 
serve the name " amphoric." 

B. When the resonance is due to emphysema, we find that if 
severe bronchitis exist, moist sounds are audible in various parts 
of the chest, but rarely under the clavicle : with any degree what- 
ever of bronchitis, sonorous and sibilant sounds are heard there ; 
with no bronchitis, emphysema gives rise to no superadded sound. 

§ 3. When the dulness is not so marked. 

A. In cases of consolidation of the lung from pneumonia, the 
dulness is generally distinct ; but though this sign be wanting, the 
existence of fine crepitation with whiffing breathing, and brassy 
voice, is sufficient to cause further inquiry. The consolidation is 
more commonly tubercular : crepitation of a coarser kind, with 
prolonged expiration and diflfuse exaggerated voice-sound, accom- 
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panics the rapid deyelopment of tuberculosis ; a certain amount 
of chronic pneumonia is probably coincident with it in these cir- 
cumstances, but the crepitation is not so fine, the breathing is not 
whiffing, and the voice is not brassy, as they are in the simple 
inflammation of the upper lobe. In the more ordinary develop- 
ment of tubercles fine moist sounds often occur early with some 
suppression of the breathing, but with increase of the voice-sound; 
towards the end of the first stage, the breathing becomes louder 
and more blowing, clicking or squeaking sounds are heard : the 
coarsest sounds are only found with decided dulness. 

Sonorous sounds, of a local character, sometimes exist along 
with the slighter dulness and exaggerated voice of early phthisis; 
they greatly obscure the character of the breath-sound ; and in 
contrasting such a case with the next, it is of the utmost import- 
ance to observe that they are heard on that side which is relatively 
the least resonant. Friction apd creaking are both occasionally 
heard ; the former coexists with either form of consolidation, the 
latter always with tubercles: crumpling sound is generally re- 
garded as a very certain token of tubercular deposit ; but to give 
force to either of these signs, the breath and voice-sounds should 
also be conformable to such an hypothesis. 

B. When the lung, over which dulness is observed, happens to 
be healthy, the other being emphysematous, the absence of any 
superadded sound on the duller side, and the existence of sonorous 
sounds on the more resonant one, are important aids to diagnosis; 
but the latter are only audible when there is also bronchitis. 
They are not entirely limited to the clavicular region when em- 
physema is present; and this circumstance may be of use in 
judging of an obscure case, when a dilated bronchus produces 
auscultatory phenomena, resembling those of an empty cavity; 
moist sounds may be heard with very severe bronchitis, but they 
are never limited to the apex, and are generally audible there 
only at the very end of the expiration. 

§ 4. No difference being detected in percussion resonance. 

A. If the lungs be healthy at their apices, there will be no 
superadded sound. When very extensive bronchitis exists, both 
moist and sonorous sounds m.ay be audible, but especially the 
latter : if either be heard at one apex only, while posteriorly the 
superadded sound, of whatever character, prevails to about the 
same extent in both lungs, or if it continue to be heard at either 
apex alter it has ceased in other parts of the chest, we have reason 
to suspect at least a tendency to phthisis, if not the actual pre- 
sence of tubercle. 

B. When both sides of the chest equally indicate increased 
resonance on percussion, in the clavicular region, a similar con- 
dition is sure to be found in the rest of the chest. It very gene- 
rally happens that a patient applying for relief in such circum- 
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stances is at the time also suffering from bronchitis, and sonorous, 
or sihilant, or even moist souads, are to be heard on both sides ; 
and then their value in the clavicular region is chiefly negative, 
inasmuch as they are heard less distinctly there than elsewhere. 

c. When both sides of the chest seem equally deficient in reso- 
nance, and superadded sounda heard in the clavicular region may 
also be detected elsewhere, they will consist of the varieties of 
moist sounds indicating bronchitis, or very generally distributed 
tubercular disease. The diagnosis between these states depends 
so much upon the contrast between the upper and lower portions 
of the lung, that their consideration must be postponed for the 
present. When the superadded sounds are confined to the apex, 
there must be in reality a difl'erence in percussion, and the case 
belongs to the next subdivision. 

D. Some difference on percussion exists between the two clfivi- 
cnlar regions, but the ear fails in. detecting it. To the student 
this class is necessarily a larger one than to the experienced aus- 
coltator : it is one which requires more than any other the exercise 
of carefiil discrimination in pronouncing a judgment, and it is 
important, because to it belong the instances of incipient disease. 
In DO class of cases is superadded sound of more value in forming 
a diagnosis, provided it be taken in connection with the alteration 
of the breath and voice-sounds. Moist sounds, especially those 
which have a squeaking or clicking character when found along 
with jerking or wavy breathing, or prolonged expiration and 
increased vocal resonance, indicate most certainly the presence of 
tubercular deposit, which perhaps never affects both lungs equally. 
Coarse moist sounds, or anything approaching to gurgling, can 
scarcely exist without very decided duiness. Very fine moist 
sounds approach so near to crepitation that they are apt to be 
mistaken for it : if duiness be not pronounced, it is scarcely pos- 
sible that such a phenomenon should find its explanation in the 
existence of pneumonia ; a more probable solution is that capil- 
lary bronchitis has been set up by the presence of tubercle. 
Sonorous or sibilant sounds, when only heard at one apex, are 
also evidence of local bronchitis; and whether the prolonged 
sonorous expiration be due to the distension of the tissue by em- 

e' y«ema, or its consoUdation by tubercle, is a question that must 
solved by the relative characters of the breath and voice-sounds 
detailed in the previous chapter. It is one of vast importance in 
diagnosis, which the character of the superadded sound alone 
cannot decide, and, in fact, any preconceived ideas of the asso- 
ciation of sonorous sound with emphysema may very possibly 
lead U8 into error, A creaking or friction-sound, with exaggera- 
tion of the voice and prolonged expiration, and still more decid- 
edly, a crumpling sound at either apex, are of much value in 
determining early tubercular deposit before duiness on percussion 
becomes very perceptibic. The presence of any strictly local 
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morbid sound at either apex, as it points out the certainty of 
structural change there, comes to have immense significance wlien 
other eymptoma indicate the posaihility of tubercular disease, and, 
still more, when the other indications of percussion and ausculta- 
tion give countenance to the idea of consolidation at the apex, 
where the local sound is heard. 

or the cnses indulged Id i I. with markeil dnlnesa en one aide, it is to be 
TemEirked thnt superadded sound, when it is of the inlerrnpted kiod, ^oerull)' 
indicates lh»t the change in density is due to iuter^litiul depo^tit: its GDeness 
or conraeoeBs 1>eiiig delcrmiaed by the eize ot ihe tnbea or spaced in which it 
ia formed, aod the character of the esudalion br which it is caused. When 
dntness is marked, sad the sound 6nc. it may bi> pretty coofldently assomed 
that the condition is one of hepatization, either with or witlioui tubercle ; be- 
cause miliary tubercles could not accoant for the dulness, when existing only 
to inch an extent as to produce irritation and exndatiun in the smuU tubes 
iuid vesicles. When the sound is coarser, and consequently formed in the 
larger tubes, or in a Dumher of small cavities, the general symplums and his- 
tory must determine whether we havg to do with the second alage of pneu- 
monia, or with phthisis ; the latter being Ihe ordinary, the former a very no- 
nsual caaae. When large bubbling sounds are heard, we are sure that con- 
siderable hollow spaces exist, which can only be the reanlt of tnbercalar cavi- 
ties, or of the much rarer inSammatory disorganization of lang tisaue, which 
is aiwaya accompanied by fetor of the breath and apota. 

The continuous anunds are seldom heard with marked dulness. Friction is 
occoaionally met with ander the clavicle when the diilnesa ia caused by pleu- 
risy, but is more commonly absent. Sonorous sound, as indicating a minor 
degree of irritation of bronchial tubes, not extending to their miuuie ramifi- 
cations, might be taken as confirmatory evidence that the dulness was caused 

When resonance is excessive on one side (} 2), the only sound which can 
be of much value in the clavicular region is the sonorous; by ita presence the 
movement of the air in the large tubes becomes appreciable, when, in conse- 
quence of the interposition of emphyicaatons lung, in which the uir is uil but 
stagnant, no breath-sonnd at all would be heard on the resonant side. Moist 
sounds, too, may sometimes be detected on the resonant side, when the bron- 
chitis is severe, but these rather belong to the next section. 

In I 3 we find the verj' important contrust between partial consolidation, 
which is generally Inbercular, and partial emphysema. The very fine sound 
of irritation of the smallest tubes which soraetimea accompanies miliary tu- 
bercle, comes very close upon the crepitation of pneumonia; sometimes, too, 
the tubercular deposit produces a real pneumonia of slight extent, with genu- 
ine crepitation ; such cuscs must be regarded from a general point of view, 
which includes all the signs and symptoms, or else an error in diagnosis ia 
very likely to bo made; and, while admitting the high probability that the 
consolidation has a tubercular origin, we must still not foi^cl the possibihiy 
of simple pneumonia. 

The clicking and squeaking aounde of softening tubercle arc very deciatve 
when the difference in percussion resonance on the two sidea is not very great ; 
and equally valtiable is the sonorous sound of bronchitis with emphysema ; the 
one hoard on the duller, and the other on the more resonant side. But some- 
times the several explosions or bubbles are mure nomerous, and assume the 
form of moist sounds, and these, as well as the sonorous, may be heard either 
on the duller or on the more resonant side. It may happen, loo, that the stu- 
dent, while recognizing a diflerence, is mistaken in regard to the relative re- 
sonance of the percussion stroke, and his interpretation of the cause of the 
sounds is utterly wrong ; they mean, perhaps, only the presence of local bron- 
chitis, but they do not show why it exists, brroc m sucn coses is best guarded 
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amiiist by a careful consideration of the indications derived from the rest 
of the chest ; if no moist sounds be heard elsewhere, or if no evidence of em- 
physema be obtained from other parts of the same lunp:. there will be a strong; 
presumption in favor of the difference in percussion sound being due to tubercle ; 
their reneral distribution must be considered subsequently. It need only 
be added that the presence of any obstruction in the bronchial tubes, while 
giving rise to superadded sound, is very apt to interfere with the breath-sound 
and deprive us of the indications of consolidation which it might afford ; and 
this was mentioned, in the former chapter, as an important means of coming 
to a correct judgment in the matter. 

Creaking and crumpling sounds are less frequently met with in the cases 
referred to in this section than in the following one : but as they decidedly 
belong to those in which some form of consolidation has occurred, they at 
least serve to determine the question of percussion dulncss, and to give great 
preponderance to an hypothesis of tubercle as its local cause. 

In 2 4 we meet with the cases most important to the physician, most puz- 
sling to the learner — the first stages of plithisis ; with the exception of a few 
instances in which tubercular softening nas occurred in the lower lobes, there 
are none connected with auscultation m which it is so difficult to come to a 
decided opinion. It is true that the patient cannot know whether we be right 
or wrong, and that it is a sa/e course to give a rather unfavorable prognosis 
in all cases of doubt : it is true that this course is pursued by many of the 
most popular and most successful practitioners ; but it is also true that this is 
the course of auackery and imposture, and I believe that no earnest student 
will be satisfiea with it, and that no right-minded physician feels quite com- 
fortable in practising the little deception which such a method implies. 

Here it must be admitted that superadded sounds are sometimes extremely 
Taluable, because when we cannot find anything wrong elsewhere, they sugcrest 
the existence of local disease, and that local disease may be tubercular. The 
crumpling sound, when heard, is, like the wavy or jerking breath-sound, that 
which is most constantly associated with tubercular deposit. Creaking only 
proves the previous existence of local pleurisv, which very frequently is set 
up by, and, perhaps, sometimes ends in, tubercle. The fine moist sounds and 
the sonorous sounds referring only to bronchial irritation, derive their whole 
Talue from being the exponents oi local action, whether they be heard at the 
apex only, from the first, or linger there when they have ceased to be heard 
elsewhere. 

Division n. — The Posterior and Lateral Regions. 

§ 1. When there is marked dulness on one side. 

A. In simple serous effusion the absence of superadded sound 
confirms the diagnosis, proving that there is no affection of the 
lung: when fibrin is also effiised, friction may occasionally be 
heard, but not always. The point at which it is most frequently 
detected is near the axilla, and towards the front of the chest : 
and this is the necessary result of the circumstance, that the lung 
floats upon fluid, which cannot alter in volume during respiration ; 
consequently its free edge at the point furthest from its attach- 
ments is that which will most readily partake of the movement 
of the fluid as it rises and falls with the decreased and increased 
capacity of the chest in breathing. 

B. When changes exist in the interior of the lung along with 
the effusion of fluid. 

a. We find, in certain cases, no superadded sound at all at the 
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base ; higher up, coarse crepitation ; and still higher, perhaps 
towards the front of the chest, or under the axilla, fine crepitation, 
but its existence depends a good deal upon the stage of the disease. 

b. In other cases there are throughout very abundant moist 
sounds, diminishing in intensity and in degree of coarseneas to- 
wards the upper and front parts of the chest. 

These two conditions are very dissimilar, and are to he recog- 
nized by the diSerent character of the voice and breath-sounds ; 
but they are still more marked by general symptoms, to which 
we shall subsequently refer : the one is pleuro-pnenmonia, the 
other pulmonary oadema, with passive effusion into the pleura. 

c. When the fluid begins to be absorbed after pleuritic effiiaion 
with no change in lung-structure, a crumpling sound is heard, on 
deep inspiration, analogous to that observed at the apex in some 
cases of tubercular deposit. It is an auscultatory curiosity rather 
than a phenomenon of any real practical value. 

§ 2. "With marked resonance on one side. 

A. When pneumothorax is accompanied, as it very soon is, by 
effusion in the pleura, two sounds may be produced which are 
very diagnostic; the one a plash, if the patient be swayed some- 
what quickly from side to side, technically called succussion, 
which exactly corresponds to the shaking of any liquid in a half- 
empty jar: theother, a dropping of the fluid in which the shrunken 
lung has been bathed, while the patient remained in the horizon- 
tal posture; it falls in successive drops from its lower border upon 
the surface of the fluid, when be sits up, with a peculiar ring, 
which is denominated metallic tinkling. These phenomena are 
neither of them constant; and it is to be noted that, by various 
authors, the term metallic tinkling is often applied to any inter- 
rupted sound^hich has a metallic resonance. 

B. In emphysema it is necessary, as already mentioned, for the 
production of superadded sounds, that bronchitis be present. If 
moist sounds be the result, they are louder and more distinct in 
general bronchitis on the non-resouant side, and never exist to 
any great extent in a very emphysematous lung; when found 
only in the dilated lung, they are generally also few, and coarse, 
heard perhaps only towards the end of expiration, and very often 
superaetUng all breath-sound whatsoever. The sonorous sounds, 
on the contrary, are more audible on the resonant side: a pro- 
longed sonorous expiration, with excessive resonance, is nearly 
certain evidence of emphysema. 

§ 3. When the difference on percussion is less marked, espe- 
cially in regard to resistance. 

A. Consolidation existing on the duller side. 

a. The coincidence of fine crepitation with loud blowing or 
whiiling breathing, and exaggeration of voice, is very character- 
istic of pneumonia: it is usually local, and perhaps shades off into 
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a coarser sound ; it is ^eneraHy found in the lower lobe, and sel- 
dom rises above the middle oi the chest. 

ft. When the dulness is more extensive, the blo'W'ing character 
of the breathing less peculiar, and the crepitation of a coarser 
kind, especially when tnis is audible over the upper part of the 
chest, we may suspect that the consolidation is tubercular. The 
hypothesis is confirmed if we find that the greatest amount of 
crepitation and the loudest breath-sound are heard above, and 
that both equally diminish as we descend, though occasionally 
fine crepitation may be heard at the base. Such are the indica- 
tions of acute general tuberculosis of one lung; and though there 
be generally such diflferences, on auscultation, as are quite sufli- 
cient to denote that it is not pneumonia, still we must chiefly look 
to other circumstances for correct diagnosis, because there is, in 
reality, often a certain degree^of chronic pneumonia present at 
the same time. The condition of the patient is very diflFerent 
firom what it could possibly be if there were the same extent of 
sthenic inflammation : and the opposite lung very generally gives 
evidence of the development of tubercles at its apex. As soon 
as clicking or squeaking sounds at the apex take the place of 
crepitation, the apparent obscuritv of the case is removed. 

c. Moist sounds may be heard very extensively in one lung, 
which is the seat of a certain amount of dulness, from the break- 
ing up of tubercular deposit: when limited to the lower lobe 
very similar phenomena are developed by the suppurative stage 
of pneumonia; the moist sounds are closely analogous, and the 
exaggeration of the voice and blowing breathing of tubercular 
cavities there do not difler from what is ordinarily heard in pneu- 
monia. The determination must rest chiefly on the history either 
of long ailment or of a recent acute attack, tne symptoms of which 
have been necessarily severe when it has terminated in suppura- 
tion; or we may obtain evidence of pyaemia, with its secondary 
abscesses: the diseases which afford such an explanation of the 
condition referred to, are much more frequently acute than 
chronic. 

d. In the commencement of pleurisy, slight dulness is often 
accompanied by friction before fluid is efiused. Occasionally, the 
exudation is wholly fibrinous, and the friction-sound so intense, 
as to resemble crepitation. 

e. If the evidence of consolidation be limited to the upper part 
of the chest, the same rules are applicable as those already de- 
tailed in the previous Division ; with this difference only, that 
partial dulness over the scapula corresponds to marked dulness 
in the clavicular region. When the superadded sounds are found 
in both places they generally tend mutually to- elucidate each 
other. 

B. When the difference in percussion is caused by excess of 
resonance on one side, the absence of any morbid sounds on the 
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duller side, and their presence on the more resonant one, would 
decide that the case was one of emphysema. 

When moist sounds are to be heard on both sides, they will 
probably be most abundant on the duller one; and then the 
question must arise whether tjiis be not the seat of disease. As- 
suming that the condition be one only aflFecting the lower and 
back part of the chest, we have to consider the phenomena con- 
nectect with the breath and voice-sounds as indicating dilatation 
or consolidation, especially observing on which side they deviate 
most from those heard a little higher up; we have also to con-- 
sider the characters of the moist sounds themselves, whether 
large and coarse on the duller side, as they would be in the soften- 
ing of tubercle and in suppuration of the lung, or whether, on 
the contrary, while finer and more numerous on that side, they 
are only found as a few coarse but)bles, where the greater reso- 
nance is observed, the air moving in the large tubes while it is 
stagnant in the vesicles. 

Prolonged sonorous expiration, so constantly heard in emphy- 
sema, would probably decide at once that the resonant side was 
that on which the greatest amount of disease existed : and it is 
to be remembered that such evidence may often be obtained in 
the clavicular region, when the lung is emphysematous at its 
lower part, and the accompanying bronchitis is of such a cha- 
racter that nothing but moist sounds can be heard behind. 

C. The hypothesis of the existence of a tumor deeply-seated 
would derive great confirmation from the absence of any super- 
added sound. 

§ 4. When no difference is perceived on percussion. 

A. The percussion being natural. 

o. The absence of superadded sound proves the lungs to be 
healthy, and taken in conjunction with the same evidence in front, 
leads us to look elsewhere for the cause of any cough that may 
be complained of. 

b. Both sonorous and moist sounds are to be heard in cases of 
bronchitis, the former usually in the early stage of an acute at- 
tack, or where the disease is subsiding, the latter being its more 
ordinary manifestation, and being usually most distinct at the 
lowest part of the lung. When moist sounds are very fine, and 
limited to one side, the affection has been often mistaken for 
'pneumonia ; we' must carefully ascertain whether the localization 
can be accounted for by consolidation, of which evidence may be 
found in altered breatn and voice-sounds. If this suspicion be 
negatived, we are justified in believing that the case is one of 
simple bronchitis. It is much more usual to find moist sounds on 
both sides : and it is my belief that when the percussion is really 
natural, healthy breathing will always be found at the upper 
part of the chest : in recent cases it is often accompanied by some 
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sonorous sounds from the scantiness of the secretion ; in chronic 
cases, it is sometimes of rather a harsh character from loss of 
elasticity in the air-tubes. When the breathing is otherwise 
altered at the upper part, some further change has taken place in 
the lung, and there is in reality either increased resonance or dul- 
ness on percussion. Sonorous sounds at the commencement of 
the attack are more frequently limited to one side than moist 
sounds. 

B. The resonance is increased on both sides. This may vary 
very greatly in amount, and when bronchitis is present, emphy- 
sema gives rise to all sorts of moist and sonorous sounds. When 
the latter predominate, the diagnosis is plain enough : with tne 
former, if the excess of resonance be small, the fact that moist 
sounds are heard above as well as below may lead to the suspi- 
cion that the case is one of very generally disseminated tubercle ; 
this is especially to be remembered in the emphysema of early 
life. The doubt is best solved by a comparison with the clavicular 
region, considering whether the sounds heard there would be 
best explained by the hypothesis of general emphysema or early 
tubercular deposit. Then, again, the moist sounds of early phthisis 
are usually fine, those of emphysema are essentially coarse, and 
bronchial eflusion tends to accumulate in the lower or most de- 
pendent part of the chest. 

c. Both sides may be equally dull. 

a. When double pneumonia or double pleurisy is its cause, 
the extent of the disorder and the severity of the general symp- 
toms are generally such as to leave no doubt on the mind of the 
observer : the signs enimierated in § 1 are then found equally on 
both sides. It is highly probable, if the dulness be but slight, 
and the other signs obscure, that any sound which might be taken 
for crepitation is in reality only a form of fine moist sound. 

b. Moist sounds limited to the base, while higher up the breath- 
ing is not otherwise modified, except in being rather harsh, are 
very common in chronic bronchitis, with some degree of indura- 
tion or senile atrophy. The verv same indications, however, may 
be present when tubercle is limited to the lower lobes, and it is 
just possible that such might be their true interpretation; but the 
possibility is a rare one, because in general the alterations of 
sounds are much more extensive when tubercular disease attacks 
the lower and back parts of the lung. 

When moist sounds are heard on both sides throughout the whole of the 
posterior region, with some degree of dulness, they must be dependent on one 
of the following conditions : — oedema, engorgement, induration with atrophy, 
or tuberculosis. The diagnosis of oedema or the lungs does not rest so much 
on any peculiarity of the physical signs, as on the circumstance of our being 
able to discover some present obstruction to the circulation, such as produces 
oedema in other organs, especially disease of the heart or kidneys. Seconda- 
rily, it would derive confirmation from the expectoi-ation being watery in place 
of puriform. 
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Kn^nrfrement, agnin, dopends either upon obBfruction to the circDUtim 
through the pulmonic veioa, or npon gravitation of blood in teyer. Sic., when 
the patient is confined to bed, Superadded sounds are alwiivs preH^nt, whii'h 
partjkke or the character of crepitation, or fine moist sounds, and these have 
no distinctive marks. That they are not the ooniteijuence of genuine pnen- 
monia, we onlf know from their extent, while the evidence of much consoli- 
dation is wanting: ihat they are not caused hy bronchitis mnat be proved by 
a consideration of the relative severity of the symploma. 

Tuben^ulosis of the lower lobes can scarcely be diEtinguiebed from indura- 
tion, because in both there are hsubIIj present the sijjns of general bronchitis. 
Perhaps on more careful percussion we may be able to detect some difference 
in 'resonance between the two sides in this form of phthisis; perhaps, loo. 
clicking or sqaeakine sounds may be heard : If cavities have been formed, the 
Toice-sonnd may be locally increased al those spots, or generally louder at the 
base than at the middle of the lung; information may also be gathered from 
observing that prolonged e;cpiration or vocal resonance is more distinct on 
one side than the other, especially when this occurs under the aiilla at pointfl 
farthest removed from the root of the Inugs and the large tubes. But all 
these evidences mav fail, and we turn to the clavicular region, nod (here per- 
haps we find proof' of more distinct consolidation on one side than the otner, 
and we are satisfied that the disease is tubercular; on the contrary, we may 
find no great diScrence on percussion, each appearing somewhat dull ; anscnl- 
tation may indeed reveal blowing expiration, and coarse moist sounds nearly 
allied to enrgling on one side, while the breaihing is only harsh on the other, 
and yet lliis may be only caused by a dilated bronchus along with the indura- 
tion, the apparent duloess being due to loss of elasiicity of the riba. It mnst 
be confessed that these cases give rise to very great dilGculties in diagnosis : 
the constitutional symptoms, however, very gi'nerallv point more distinctly to 
one form of disease than the olher, and if we follow this suggestion, ID a 
careful analysis of each of the signs just enumerated, we shall probably come 
to a correct conclusion. Ccrtatnly the most truslworthy evidence of tubeN 
cular disease at the posterior part of the chest is derived from the coincidence 
of signs in the clavicular region ; fallacy there (t. g., a dilated bronchos mis- 
taken for a cavity) only arises from taking one dign as sufficient to prove the 
existence of tubercle. Sound principles demand that when we assign to 
blowing, breathing, or gurgling sonnds this cause, we should also have distinct 
evidence of very advanced consoiidatiiin. because tubercular matter is not 
evacuated until the separate masses have been closely aggregated togetber. 

These circumi^tances have been gone into with some minuteness because the 
coses are very apt to be misunderstood : the moist sounds passing from Sue 
to coarse, as we descend, is just wliat we expect to meet with in bronchitis, 
and the mind is very readily salisRed with the explan^ition of all the constitu- 
tional symptoms which this diseiise in its chronic I'orm affords, when it is very 
apt to simulate phthisis ; the important point is overlooked that phthisis may 
simulate bronchitis : to guard agninst such an error demands close scruttuy 
and careful reasoning, for it must be remembered that the prognosis in thi! 
two disorders is widely different. 

D. The diflference on percu.ssioii may be unobserveJ because of 
the thickne&i of the walls of the chest. 

a. Oommeocing pneumonia in one lung may be indicated by 
fine crepitation with exaggeration of voice, or there may be only 
a few moiBt sounds from irritation of the bronchial tubes, or even 
this may be wanting, and nothing but exaggeration of the voice 
be found ; these differences merely depending upon the distance 
from the surface at which the fibrinous effusion is taking ])lace, 
the overlying lung tissue being resonant aud but Uttle implicated 
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in the disease. Vocal resonance, therefore, taken along with 
general symptoms, occasionally becomes a valuable distinguishing 
sign between pneumonia, and bronchitis of one lung which no 
doubt has been often mistaken for it. Frictioti in the very early 
stage of pleurisy, before dulness can be detected, sometimes indi- 
cates the form which the inflammation is about to take, for un- 
doubtedly the constitutional symptoms are very often pronounced 
before the physical signs give us any very definite information. 

J. Dulness at the apex posteriorly is very apt to be overlooked. 
The restriction of moist sounds to the apex is a very important 
sign, because of the natural tendency of the fluid in the bronchial 
tube« to gravitate to the base of the lungs. All the superadded 
sounds mentioned, as occasionally heard in the clavicular region, 
when dulness is only slightly marked (Div. I., § 3), may be found 
over the scapula when no difference on percussion can be detected 
there ; and in the supra-spinal fossa the crumpling sound is more 
frequently met with than anywhere else. 

c. When the ordinary signs of bronchitis prevail throughout 
one lung, and are limited to the upper part of the other, we have 
great reason to suspect that the disease has a tubercular origin, 
even when we cannot make out any sign of consolidation at all. 

In proportion as the thickness of the walls of the chest interferes with the 
evidences of change of structure derived from alterations in breath and voice- 
Bounds and percussion resonance, so do the superadded sounds acquire import- 
ance. The cases included under J 1 are therefore less dependent for their 
diagnosis on the latter characteristics than those in which the percussion 
sound is less distinct; but they may be of some use, as when, for example, 
with disease of the kidney, we are anxious to know whether effusion into the 
pleura be merely passive, or the result of intercurrent pleurisy ; the existence 
of friction would prove the presence of lymph. Still the rigfit discrimination 
of all the cases mentioned in this section depends more upon the correct in- 
terpretation of other signs : whiffing breath-sound, for instance, is much more 
valuable than crepitation. 

In i 2 we meet with two very important sounds — succussion and metallic 
tinkling. The first of these cannot exist under any other circumstances than 
when air and fluid are present together in the pleura ; the second, although 
liable to be mistaken for other sounds, is also, when pure, very distinct evi- 
dence of the same fact. But we must be able to assert the existence of 
pneumothorax when neither are heard, and we know that the effusion of fluid 
IS a necessary consequence of the presence of air. It is unnecessary to ex- 
plain why these sounds are sometimes absent ; it is enough to be prepared for 
Buch an occurrence. It has happened to careless observers to mistake the 
gargling sounds in the stomach lor succussion ; and by the best authorities 
the name of metallic tinkling is used when there is no pneumothorax : it is 
well to remember that the sound is merely that of fluid dropping in a par- 
tially filled cavity of some size, whether that be in the lung or in the pleura. 
There is not any chance of a careful observer mistaking emphysema for 
pneumothorax. 

The coincidence of fine crepitation with the other signs of pneumonia, as 
mentioned in { 3, gives great certainty to the diagnosis ; but this sign has been 
more than once alluded to as a very common source of fallacy. Cases of 
tuberculosis in which crepitation at the back of the chest is very distinct 
are rare ; but they are to be borne in mind, especially when the history does 
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not corrpspond with the Rngfrestion which this amiod gives of tba cxiatence 
of pDeuinonis. Tubercular deposit limited to the base, or more advanced 
there than at the apex, is that cnndiUan whit^h caa^es the grealeflt difficulty 
in diaj^osis with reference to the poalcrior region : such cases may be mis- 
taken for pneumonia, but are mure commouly cuufotmded with broncbitia, as 
exphined in J 4. 

There is less chance of error when one luDg ia elighlly emphy^emntonF mt 
its lower part, than when the same rondiiion exists at the apex. If the sounds 
of bronchitis be limited to the resoaant side, no oiisilBtce can be made, whether 
the differeore on pcrcnsrfon be rightly or wrongly interpreted ; if they he heard 
on both sides, although more distJDct on the duller one, the Hnapicion of ctrn- 
Bolidation there ia not eo apt to mislead as it is in the clavieular region ; the 
possible varieties are detailed in the jireceding pages chiefly in order that the 
student may be able tu give to himself a consistent explanation of what he 
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seated. Auscultation can do no more than lend a feeble aid. luid no great 
reliance is to be placed upon it. We may also exclude those in which only 
imperfect information is derived from pcreusslon. because the walls are too 
thick and unequal (e. g.. in the scapular region) to produce definite results, 
while the other auscultatory phenomena are well marked nnd distinet. The 
cases to which wa now refer are those in which the sounds of bronchitis are 
taken for something else, or those dependent on other causes are supposed to 
indicate its nresence. 

The sounds produced bv bronchitis include two very distinct classes — the 
sonorous and moist sounds: the former are not apt to cause mistakes; and 
the only point to be remembere 1 is, that when confined to one part of the 
chest, there is probably some cause for their localisation, which must be 
sou^t for in consolidation or dilalnlion. or may be more vagnely traced out 
in a history of prcvions inflammation of the lung; and thus, while explicitly 
pointing to bronchitis, they may be the means of detecting other and more 
permanent disease- Moist sounds, again, vary very mnch in character; and 
the ranee of those which may be caased by bronchitis, and nothing more, is a 
very wide one : it is true in a general sense, that very fine sounds, even when 
* not qnite what may be called crepitation, are most probably excited'by fibrin- 
OOB or tubercular deposit, and that very coarse or large bubbles are only 
heard when there is a cavity; but these limits cannot be strictly defined. One 
leading char|cIeriBtic of the bronchial exndation is its t«ndcncy to aceumulats 
in the lower part of the chest, and therefore it is there that we seek for it; 
and in a large proportion of cases moist sounds, heard there only, are dis- 
tinctive of bronchitis. The exceptions are so few, that if heard equally OD 
both sides, except there be something incongruous in the history of the case 
— htemo|)lysiB, quick pulse, Ac— it does not demand any very close investi^ 
tioo: it is only when they are confined to one side that we have to inqnire 
whether there be not some consolidation or dilatation of the lung-tisane ex- 
isting at the same lime ; and when consolidation is found, the probabilities 
are very greatly in favor of past or present inSammatioo — very much against 
tubercle. 

When the superadded sounds are not limited to the base, there may be 
found in the clavicular region or over the scapola sounds which closely re- 
semble crepitation ; but we may at once dismiss the idea that tlie whole of 
them can be caused by pneumonia, nnlcss the const itntional disturbance be 
Tety great indeed, and we are reduced to the hypothesis of disseminated 
tubercle or of bronchitis: we have the same hyputheses to deal with, when 
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tke sounds at the apex are either coarser or sooorons. If the deposits of 
tubercular matter be very wide apart, they may not produce any definite signs 
of consolidation — generally there is a diflference between the two apices, but 
not invaiiably : the more nearly the sounds at the apex approach to crepita- 
tion, the more distinct the evidence will be. 

The cases are naturally divided by their history into the acute and chronic ; 
those of recent date, with simply mucous expectoration or mixed mucilaginous- 
looking sputa; and those of long standing, m which the secretion is distinctly 
Sorulent or muco-pus. In recent cases the mode of incursion very often in- 
icates the character of the disease, and is really much more trustworthy than 
the physical signs : in childhood the sounds may be clicking or squeaking, 
•ach as in adults we seldom meet with but in phthisis, and yet the case may 
be simply bronchitis ; it is at this age, too, that we most frequently find the 
equally disseminated tubercular deposit, which fails in giving evidence of con- 
solidation. The true nature of such cases can only be determined by their 
history and general symptoms. Sonorous sounds at the apex are less likely 
than any other variety to nave a tubercular source when moist sounds exist at 
the lower part of the chest : in adults, when tubercles are present, the sound, 
of whatever character, is generally as distinct in front as at the back of the 
chest, and very probably more so on one side than on the other. 

In chronic cases the history is often so similar, whether there be tubercle 
or not, that less aid is derived from this source ; still, we may have a report 
of haemoptysis, or suspicion may be aroused by the extreme rapidity of the 
pulse, the fine thin skin or clubbed nails of phthisis ; and so great is the im- 
portance of such correlative symptoms, that the stethoscopist may be wrong, 
and the man who never practises auscultation, right, in the interpretation of 
tubercular disease of the lower lobes : all the physical signs are readily ex- 
plained by the hypothesis of bronchitis, and the general symptoms are attributed 
to the same cause. 

Then, on the other hnnd, a more common error is to be guarded against, 
that differences of sound at the apices necessarily indicate tubercles: rigidity 
and dilatation of tubes is so frequent in chronic bronchitis, producing a cer- 
tain amount of blowing breathing, and giving a degree of coarseness to the 
moist sounds in one part of the lungs, while a slight amount of emphysema, 
or the closure of some tube with mucus, causes a suppression of all sound 
in another, that it is not difficult to account, in a general way, for changes in 
breath-sound and varieties of moist sound met with when there is no tubercle ; 
but they are apt to mislead the inexperienced. 

The difficulty of ascertaining the exact condition of the lower lobes, so far 
as the breath-sound is concerned, is very often increased by the closure of 
tal>es just alluded to ; and when the secretion is very abundant or much in- 
spissated, no sound may reach the ear over a large portion of the posterior 
region, except a few large coarse bubbles. 

Summary. 

In reviewing tlie facts wliich superadded sounds really teach, 
we find, first, that their presence is a direct indication that some- 
thing is wrong, even when the comparison of breath and voice- 
sound with percussion resonance fails in pointing out that there is 
any change of density in the part ; secondly, that in such circum- 
stances the sound is probably due to bronchitis; thirdly, that 
when its character is quite local, we have reason to suspect that 
there is some localizing cause, but there is nothing in the sound 
itself which can warrant us in pronouncing decidedly upon the 
nature of that cause ; fourthly, that when combined with other 
17 
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CHAPTER XX. 

DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 

§ 1. Laryngitis — Acute mid Chronic — (Edema of the Glottis — to be 
distinguished from Press^ire on the Trachea — § 2. IVacheitts, or 
Crotip — Crowing Inspiration — § 8. Pneumonia — its History and 
Symptoms — its Auscultatory Phenomena — Inflammation of the 
Upper Lobe — Abscess — Gangrene — Complications — § 4. Pleurisy 
— its Early Stage — its Advanced Stage — Complication with Pneu- 
monia — Passive Effusion — Causes and Complications — Pleuro- 
dynia — § 5. Pneumothorax — its History and Symptoms — the Pre- 
sence of Fluid — § 6. Bronchitis — Acute and Chronic — Bronchor- 
rhoea — § 7. Emphysema — its Complication with Bronchitis — § 8. 
Asthma — distinguished from Emphysema — Hay Asthmaf-^% 9. 
Phthisis Pulmonalis — its History and Symptoms — AttscuUatory 
Phenomena — their Rational Exposition — § 10. T\imors — § 11. 
Hooping- Cough — § 12. Chest Diseases in Childfiood. 

Having in the previous chapters attempted to analyze the va- 
rious auscultatory phenomena which are to be met with in exa- 
mining the chest, let us now take into consideration the diseases 
to which they owe their origin, in order that we may compare 
with the facts elicited by percussion and auscultation, the history 
and general symptoms, and ascertain what influence each of them 
ought to have upon any hypothesis which may be suggested for 
their explanation. In this chapter will be included the subject 
of phthisis pulmonalis, although it be not properly a local dis- 
ease, and claimed a passing notice in the earlier part of the vo- 
lume as one of the depraved constitutional states ; it was then 
found impossible to enter on a consideration of the indications 
which auscultation affords, and it has been thought better to place 
it in contrast with bronchitis, to which, in many respects, it bears 
a close resemblance. Here, too, we must refer to aneurism of 
the aorta and its subdivisions, as one very common form of tumor 
in the chest, although diseases of bloodvessels belong to another 
division of the subject. Hooping-cough and croup, while they 
have each some claim to be regarded as epidemic, and popu- 
lar belief runs strongly in favor of the infectious character of the 
former, are yet neither of them suflSciently understood, in a sci- 
entific point of view, to enable us to classify them, except as affec- 
tions of the respiratory organs. 

§ 1. Laryngitis. — Tliis affection occurs in two very distinct 
forms, the acute and the chronic, which differ from each other 
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very greatly in severity, and even in character, so that it is only 
■when some fresh accession of inflammation has occurred, that the 
chronic disorder assumes any practical importance. 

In most cases of acute laryngitis the attention is at once arrested 
by a hoarse, prolonged, rather laborious inspiration, interrupting 
the speech, and causing the patient to stop to take breath, while 
the voice is hoarse, or there is complete aphonia. The history 
may generally be summed up in a few words : after some expo- 
sure, the patient has " caught cold," sorethroat being the promi- 
nent symptom, and difficulty of breathing having come on early. 
The sorethroat, the painful deglutition which usually excites 
coughing, and the hoarseness in the early stage, are very import- 
anty as indications of the serious malady impending, as well as 
valuable guides when it is more completely aeveloped ; because 
the amount of redness of the fauces bears no proportion to the 
pain and difficulty of swallowing which the patient complains of. 
We are thus at once enabled to exclude common quinsy, which 
give^ rise to the same symptoms, unaccompanied, however, by 
either hoarseness or dyspnoea, in any markea degree ; the disco- 
loration in laryngitis, too, has generally a livid hue. 

The progress of the disease is very characteristic : at intervals 
the difficulty of inspiration is much increased, and then a period 
of comparative quiet probably follows ; but these spasmodic at- 
tacks rapidly increase in frequency and urgency, till each inspira- 
tory eflFort assumes a convulsive character, the face grows dusky 
ana is covered with clammy perspiration, the shoulders and cla- 
vicles are heaved upwards in laborious breathing, the larynx 
moves up and down in a tumultuous manner, and instant suftbca- 
tion seems impending ; the patient can scarcely make the attempt 
to speak, or if he do, it is only in a short, hoarse whisper. 

At the commencement of the attack there is usually a good 
deal of febrile excitement, a hot skin, quick, lirm pulse, and flushed 
fece : as the insufficient aeration of the blood goes on, and begins 
to tell on the constitution, the pulse fails in power and increases 
in rapidity, the skin tends to coldness, the flush on the cheeks is 
changed to a dusky tint. All this bears upon correct diagnosis, 
although what it teaches be simply that there is some obstruction 
to the entrance of air into the lungs : the consciousness of the 
patient, indeed, points out that it is in the larynx ; but we know 
that any cause might have the same effect upon the breathing, 
which opposed a similar obstacle to the inflation of the lung : 
such circumstances, we shall find, perplex the diagnosis of the 
chronic affection. 

As in many other diseases of the respiratory organs, the patient 
suffijring from acute laryngitis usually assumes the sitting posture; 
he cannot lie down with ease, but shows more restlessness and 
anxiety than under any other affection: cough is never promi- 
nent, perhaps rarely present, for the patient cannot fill his lungs 
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sufficiently to produce it. Ilis sensationa point simply to the 
larynx, except that now and then there may bo pain at the lower 
end of the sternum, caused by the labored inspiratory movenienta. 
The evidence derived from auscultation and percussion is entirely 
negative : wherever the stridulous laryngeal noise does not pre- 
vent the breath-aound from being heard, the indications are those 
of health. 

Besides this form of laryngitis, which may be termed the idio- 
pathic, it is met with as a consequence of injury, such, for example, 
as the entrance of an irritant fluid or gas into the trachea : it 
supervenes, as already mentioned, on the chronic form ; or it as- 
cends from the inflamed trachea of croup, or descends from the 
inflamed fauces of quinsy. Its association with croup and the 
means of discriminating the two diseases will come under our 
notice in the next section ; in each of the other cases, the history 
and symptoms are primarily those of the precedent afiectton; and 
a knowledge of its existence prepares us for the correct interpre- 
tation of sudden dyspnoea, raucous breathing, and symptoms of 
Buftbcation when the laryngitis supervenes. 

There is also what may be termed a bastard laryngitis occs- 
aionally met with, consisting of cedema of the glottis. It is prin- 
cipally associated with the sore throat of erysipelas, and with 
renal disease : and this would lead to the belief that it has the 
character of low phlegmonous inflammation rather than that of 
simple serous efftision. But the swelling of the vocal cords from 
this effusion is the dangerous circumstance, and that which brings 
it into association with laryngitis. The symptoms are less severe, 
and the inflammatory fever is absent ; the dyspnoea, however, is 
sometimes equally urgent: the correct interpretation of the cha- 
]'acter of the obstruction is chiefly inferential ; the coexistence of 
the other forms of disease excludes the idea of acute or sthenic 
inflammation; and when disease of the kidney is present, even if 
unknown, there ia generally external swelling of the throat, as 
well as internal cedema. 

Tlie nbeence of auEcnllatnrj pheoomeDn. indic.tiivc of diiease or the lungs. Ia 
miisl imporlanl in regard to f reulun'Qt, 1 huve more ihan oiife seen tUu opera- 
tiuD o( tr^ichcotomy performed wtihunt cvcd a transient relief to ibe suffurfir; 
with indi.'i.'d, in ooe cusc, mnnifcsl injury, fiom the eiclteineDl nod ulttrm it 
pri'duced. In these caaes the diagnodtB wiiti bused ou inHoQicient premiees: 
thei-e were, it ia true, tlie sudden invaBion after exposure, ibe rapid progresB, 
tlie iunnmmulDrj Tever, and the exlreme dtspncEu, with diecoloratiun uf the 
Sat:v ; but neithur had there been sore throat nor aphonia, nnd uniuiBlakabte 
signa in the lunga showed that if the Inryni were implicated it was only 
Bcoondiirily : poat-murtein examinnlion revealed what ia not inaptly called 
broncbu-pncumonia of the most extensive kind, in each of these palienta. 
!rhe propriety of the operation must entirely rest upon the correct Interiiretn- 
1ii>n of the causes producing the suiTocatioD which it is intended lo relieve ; 
=liul it ia even more apt to be undertaken with a wronjr impression when nrpent 
M'mploms KUp^nx'Dt^ in chronic tasus, than when the disease is froLii th^: tirst 
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Apbonia is a very jrood measare of the extent of the inflammation, or rather 
of its progress, and of the effects it has produced. When the hoarseness has 
pussecl rapidly into complete aphonia the affection is unciuestionably a grave 
one. Feeling an inability to produce any laryngeal sound, the patient may be 
content to speak in a whisper; but it is to be remembered that this does not 
of necessity imply the existence of aphonia ; and if no effort be made to pro- 
/ dace articulate sound, we have at least the right to suspect that the patient 
may have the power to do so. but does not exercise it. This is one of the com- 
mon manifestations of hvsteria. but is not likelv to be mistaken for acute larvn- 
gitis ; it is rather the chronic affection which it simulates ; and along with the 
aphonia there may be an unnatural barking cough, which tends to make the 
counterfeit more complete : in such circumstances tracheotomy has been per- 
formed without the very slightest necessity, in conseciuence of mistaken diag- 
nosis. More commonly hysterical aphouia lasts for months or years, the 
patient all the time being able to speak aloud if she but made a real effort. 

In chronic laryngitis the disease is not only of much longer 
duration, but of much less severity ; and except when an acute 
attack supervenes, there is at no time urgent dyspnoea. The in- 
spiratory act is sometimes noisy, and more labored than natural ; 
but generally the voice is much more affected than the breathing: 
it becomes rough and harsh, or husky, or may be lost. Chronic 
laryngitis is connected especially with two other forms of disease, 
the tubercular and the syphilitic, and it is therefore important to 
make out from the history and symptoms whether either of those 
cachexies may exist as its cause. In some cases disease in the 
larynx and trachea has proceeded much further than in the lungs, 
where only a few miliary tubercles exist — phthisis laryngea it 
used to be called; and then its tubercular nature is not so readily 
made out: to one accustomed to watch all the indications of dis- 
ease there is something very characteristic in the altered voice of 
phthisis, caused no doubt by the circumstance that such inflam- 
mation of the glottis tends to ulceration rather than to thickening 
of the cords. In the syphilitic form we trust more to the exist- 
ence of secondary symptoms of any sort than to the history of 
infection, which the patient may have an object in denying. 

Besides these varieties, chronic laryngitis may be left after a 
more acute attack of the idiopathic kind has passed away; and 
there would also seem to be some tendency to a recurrence of 
the disease in a chronic form, after any exposure, in a person who 
has once suffered from the acute disorder. In other instances we 
find it associated with disease of bone or cartilage. 

The general symptoms depend more upon the condition of the 
patient in other respects than upon the severity of the local ail- 
ment, which is not such as materially to aflfect the health. There 
is frequently a feeling of soreness, or dryness of throat, with some 
difficidty in swallowing ; occasionally the act of deglutition excites 
cough, which may end in retching : in many cases these symp- 
toms are wholly wanting. There is usually tenderness on pres- 
sure over the larynx ; any alteration in form, or any degree of 
fulness, would lead us to suspect disease of bone or cartilage. 
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CoTigli is very generally present, is harsh, and sometimes peculiar 
in tone ; but less so, as a general rule, than in affections of the 
trachea. 

The disease most liable to be confounded with chronic laryn- 
gitis is aneurism of the aorta: any tumor in the same situation 
would produce similar results; but practically this is the cause 
which most commonly originates them. By some physiologists 
it has been assumed that the symptoms are produced by pressure 
on the lar3mgeal nerves, especially the recurrent; but no doubt 
much is due to the irritation produced by its actual contact with 
the trachea itself. The only conclusive evidence is the discovery 
of the tumor : a suspicion, indeed, that the dyspnoea and cough 
may not be the effect of laryngitis, will probably be suggested 
by the absence of soreness in the throat, and the character of the 
voice, which is not absolutely hoarse, but has rather a cracked 
sound, and is wanting in power ; the sound of the cough is not so 
rough, but generally more harsh and clanging. Such circum- 
stances, however, only amount to bare suspicion: more value may 
be attached to the fact that while there is no soreness of the throat, 
there is often a peculiar dysphagia — a sensation of the food stick- 
ing fast in the gullet, which, like the changes in breathing and 
voice, may be partly duo to interference with nerves, partly to 
pressure on the oesophagus. 

§ 2. Tracheitis, or Croup. — Growing Insjnration. — Acute inflam- 
mation of the entrance of the air-passages in childhood is an 
affection quite siii generis. It is not here our business to enter 
upon its pathology, but merely to point out that, while in the 
adult the inflammation is commonly limited to the larynx, or at 
least derives all its importance from the inflammation attaching 
itself to the opening of the glottis, in childhood the trachea is 
the chief seat of the inflammation; the larynx and the fauces are 
usually involved secondarily and to a less degree. The chief ex- 
ception to this is found in the diphtheritis which often prevails 
epidemically on the Continent ; it clearly commences in the upper 
part of the pharynx, and very often terminates in true croup. 
(See Chap. XXIV. § 2.) 

In the history of the case we either find that the child has been 
ailing for two or three days, with symptoms of cold attended by 
hoarseness, or that the antecedents have been so slight as to have 
escaped notice, and that the child was waked up in the night in 
a state of high fever, with a loud clanging cough and considerable 
difficulty in breathing. The attendant phenomena always indi- 
cate very marked febrile disturbance ; the skin is hot, the pulse 
quick, and the face flushed, and the progress of the symptoms is 
closely analogous to those already mentioned in laryngitis. 
IIoar8enes3 is an indication which cleserves a first place among 
the evidences of the disease, because it is one which so seldom 
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attends the common colds of childhood ; next, if considered along 
mrith other circumstances, are the peculiar croupy inspiration 
irhich follows a fit of coughing, and the brassy or ringing noise 
of the cough itself; when taken alone, these signs have often led 
to mistaken diagnosis. As the disease proceeds, membranous 
Bhreds of lymph may be coughed up or expelled by vomiting, 
or patches of Ijrmph may be seen on the fauces ; this renders the 
diagnosis of the disease quite certain ; but in some cases no mem« 
brane at all is found, the trachea and bronchi are simply inflamed 
and bathed in purulent secretion. Auscultation of the chest 
reveals noisy breathing, mixed with a variety of clacking or 
moist sounds, according to the character and extent of the se- 
cretion. 

In attempting to discriminate between croup and acate laryngitis, we have 
first the very broad distinction that the one is a disease of childhood, the 
other of adult life ; a form of tracheitis is indeed sometimes found in young 
adults, in which fibrinous exudation lines all the tubes, even to their minute 
ramifications ; but this is confessedly so rare that it may be left out of account. 
Next we have the circumstance tnat, except i when lymph is visible in the 
fauces, there is no sore throat or difficulty in swallowing ; and lastlv, the 
Btethoscopic signs of affection of the tubes, which, though obscured by the 
Doisy breathing, are nevertheless capable of being discriminated. These in- 
dications also bear upon the important question of tracheotomy. Powerful 
to save life, when the larynx only is involved, it is generally absolutely use- 
less when the bronchi are implicated, and not unattendled with danger; the 
absence of stethoscopic evidence of bronchial inflammation, and the existence 
of sore throat, or lymph on the fauces, would justify our entertaining the 

!>roposition if it ever ought to be practised in croup ; the more abundant the 
ymph about the fauces the less probability is there of its having passed to 
any considerable distance along the trachea. Both affections are alike liable 
to exacerbations and remL<«sions, which are probably of spasmodic character ; 
but in croup there are also violent fits of coughing, whicn are comparatively 
rare in laryngitis. 

Crowing inspiration, or false croup, is often mistaken for the 
true, especially by those who are content with solitary indica- 
tions : the appearance of impending suffocation is even greater in 
the spasmodic disease, and the inspiration following the temporary 
closure of the glottis, from which it derives its name, sounds very 
similar to that following a fit of coughingin croup ; but in other 
respects the diseases differ very widely. The crowing inspiration 
rarely extends beyond the period of dentition, with the irritation 
of which it is closely connected : it comes on suddenly, without 
preliminary catarrh, cough, or hoarseness ; it is not accompanied 
by inflammatory fever, and as soon as the paroxysm has passed, 
the breathing is completely free from obstruction. In all these 
respects it stands in complete antagonism to the true croup. It 
is e\ndently a paroxysmal disease, and more nearly related to the 
convulsions than the inflammations of childhood, as shown by 
spasms of the flexors of the thumbs and great toes, which is so 
frequently observed during the attack : it is especially associate^l 
with disorder of the primaB \isd, inflamed gams, and impetigo 
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capitis leading to enlarged cervical glands. By some piithologista 
enlargement of glands has been supposed to be its ultimate cause; 
that of the thymus gland, especially, tending to produce pressure 
on the laryngeal nerves : probably the two affections only stand 
to each other in the relation of common effects from the same 
cause; imperiect nutrition alike manifesting itself in convulsion, 
in cutaneous eruption, enlargement of glands, and faulty assimi- 
lation. 

§ 3. Pneumonia. — Inflammation of the substance of the lung 
generally presents itself to our notice only in the acute form : 
chronic pneumonia is sometimes the accompaniment of rapid 
tuberculosis, and will only occupy our attention as one of the 
complications of that disease. Its history Ss, therefore, recent ; 
nor do we find that the patient has been liable to similar attacks 
at previous periods. We only Iciim that, after some sort of ex- 
posure, severe cold has been caught : in its commencement there 
may have been rigor, or pain in the side ; but these phenomena 
are often absent. It is always attended with more or less of in- 
flammatory fever, as indicated by the heat of surface, coated 
tongue, quick pulse, &c.: occasionally the combination of in- 
creased arterial action and insufficient aeration of the blood toge- 
ther produce'a peculiar dusky flush on the cheek, which is very 
striking. The breathing is hurried, and in severe cases the 
number of inspirations in a given time exceeds the normal stand- 
ard in a much higher ratio than the acceleration of pulse. The 
cough is hard and dry, especially in the earlier stages, the tough 
adhesive phlegm being brought up with difficulty, and presenting 
very soon a rusty color from an intimate admixture of blood : 
the expectoration is much more abundant, and more distinctly 
blood-tinged when the type of the intfammation is lower in de- 
gree. Pain is sometimes complained of, from the presence pro- 
bably of a alight complication of pleurisy, and the patient has a 
general sense of illness much more decia.edly than in bronchitis, 
for example. 

The distinctness of the auscultatory signs depends very much 
upon the position of the inflammation, whether near the surface 
or deeply seated. It attacks the lower and back parts of the 
lungs very much more fi^quently than the upper and anterior 
portions, and we have therefore much raore confidence in the 
diagnosis when observed somewhere behind or to either side: 
the percussion dulness is not complete, and generally not very 
extensive; in parts the breathing is suppressed, in parts much 
exaggerated, but nowhere entirely absent, even down to the very 
edge of the' diaphragm ; the expiratory sound is longer in pro- 
portion to the inspiratory than in health, and when much exagge- 
rated it becomes very loud and blowing, with a whiffing metsfflic 
or brassy character, commonly called tubular breathing. The 
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voice-sound is increased, and becomes diflFuse, ringing, or metallic; 
but it has neither the sharpness of that produced in a large cavity, 
nor the shakiness of that which accompanies the eflfusion of fluid. 
When fine crepitation is distinctly heard as accompanying the 
foregoing phenomena, the diagnosis may be pronounced with 
certainty: the sound is not heard over the whole of the hepatized 
portion of the lung, but more commonly towards its edges, and 
sometimes only when a deep inspiration is made. The period of 
the disease during which really fine crepitation is audible — that 
fonn of it which consists of very fine crackling, heard only at the 
end of each inspiration — is limited, and is soon succeeded either 
by its almost total cessation, or by its gradual transition through 
coarse crepitation into true moist sound. Sonorous sound is 
sometimes heard in consequence of the presence of bronchitis : 
and not only does acute bronchitis accompany pneumonia, but it 
may precede it, and among the aged is very often its exciting 
cause. In such cases the history is a good deal modified, and the 
auscultatory phenomena are not so distinct. 

The condition just described is that of the fully-developed dis- 
ease : but the practitioner may have to treat a case in an earlier 
stage, when the history is such as leads him to suspect inflamma- 
tion of the lung, while yet there is no evidence of consolidation. 
He only finds that on one side the breathing is weaker than on 
the other, and then undoubtedly fine crepitation is among the 
surest and the earliest indications of what is going to happen ; 
but while he fails in no part of the treatment which the general 
condition of the patient and the probability of the invasion of 

Sneumonia would indicate, it is wise to abstain from a positive 
iagnosis until the signs be more fully developed, in order that 
he may not be misled in his judgment of subsequent symptoms, 
which may prove the disease to be something else, bronclntis or 
pleurisy, for example. 

It must be remembered, too, that when pneumonia is deep 
seated, its presence will scarcely be marked by any physical signs 
at all ; but if sufficient regard be paid to the whole category of 
symptoms, we may be contented if the diagnosis derive confirma- 
tion from superficial weakness or deficiency of breathing, with 
local exaggeration of voice-sound, especially when these indica- 
tions are met with at the side of the chest, at a distance from the 
large tubes, while percussion elicits no dulness, and auscultation 
detects no crepitation. In either of these cases the practitioner, 
by causing the patient to cough, or even only to talk, and thus 
securing deep inspiration, may develop the absent phenomenon 
of crepitation. One form of pneumonia in particular belongs 
to this class; it is that dependent on secondary suppurative 
fever with pyaemia. The small foci of purulent pneumonia are 
rarely to be discovered by auscultation; and the supervention of 
cough, with any alteration in the breath-sound on one side of the 
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chest is enongli to show that secondary suppuration has attacked 
the lung: but here the question of which organ is attacked is 
merged in the more important one of a general crasis of the blood, 
indicated by the symptoms of suppurative fever. 

Tbe great error of physical diagnosis, in asserting that fine crepitation is 
patboffnomonic of pneumonia, has been already mentioned. It may be quite 
true that there is one form of it which is never heard in any other condition 
of disease (yet even this may be exactly simulated by coarse friction-sound); 
it may be also true that, if this form be clearly and distinctly heard, pneu- 
monia is certainly present ; but if we take all the varieties of crepitation into 
account which we do hear in true pneumonia, they are clearly not confined to 
it. It is equally false to assume that crepitation is a certain indication of 
pneumonia, and that its absence proves the disease to be of some other kind. 

The real value of crepitation is only as it confirms or is opposed to other 
signs of disease : when no other symptoms of pneumonia accompany its pre- 
sence, we must seek for some different explanation of the phenomenon ; its 
entire absence may lead us to suspect that we have been wrong in attributing 
other symptoms to pneumonia ; but if that evidence be distinct, its degree of 
coarseness need not be regarded ; nay, even when the character of the sound 
is entirely altered, and accompanies expiration as well as inspiration, it still 
does not stultify the diagnosis of pneumonia, but only shows that an unusual 
amount of serous exudation has taken place — a fact which the character of 
the expectoration will probably sufficiently ratify. 

Pneumonia is most frequently found in the lower lobes, and we 
consequently place most reliance upon the auscultatory pheno- 
mena when observed in that situation; we receive their evidence 
with more hesitation when confined to the upper lobe ; and when 
* the whole lung presents the same character of dulness, blowing 
breathing, and crepitation, we may be certain that, unless the 
general symptoms be very grave indeed, the disease is partly, if 
not wholly, tubercular. 

In distinguishing fibrinous from tubercular deposit in the upper 
lobe, we must remember that very fine crepitation is rarely met 
with at the upper part of the lung : consequently, the more con- 
tinuous the sound appears, the more distinct its limitation to the 
inspiration alone, and the more equal its difl^ision over a con- 
siderable space, the more probably it is caused by pneumonia. 
We have first to take into consideration the history of the case, 
the duration and general symptoms of the disease, and the cha- 
racter of the sputa; and next, to remember that, in such a situa- 
tion, if the parenchyma be infiltrated with lymph, dulness must 
necessarily be very marked ; the vesicles are occluded, and the 
vesicular murmur will therefore be annihilated ; the tubes remain 
open, are inflamed and indurated, and the breathing will conse- 
quently be very loud and whiffing, and the voice-sound brassy, 
and much increased in intensity. It will also' be remarked that 
these changes are pretty equally extended to the whole lobe of 
the lung, and its margin pretty clearly defined by their extent^ 
because they are often more marked towards its lower part than 
quite at the apex. 
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But not unfrequently pneumonia of the upper lobe is only en- 
grafted on previous tubercular deposit, and then the crepitation 
IB coarser, the breathing less whiffing, the voice not so brassy ; 
the special signs and the general symptoms each approximate to 
those of phthisis, of which we have yet to speak (§ 9). One 
source of fallacy i^ when loud blowing breathing is heard in an 
empty vomica, and crepitation exists in its immediate neighbor- 
hood : but> if carefully examined, clicking or squeaking sounds 
will be found mingled with the crepitation, which is always coarse; 
the expiration is more blowing, and less whiffing ; the voice-sound 
is less brassy, and more shrill ; and careful percussion will detect 
a hoUowness or wooden resonance over one particular point, 
which, under certain circumstances, presents what is called the 
cracked-pot sound : still more, these characters are strictly local, 
and limited to the immediate region of the cavity ; above, below, 
and on either side, are heard the sounds belonging to tubercular 
consolidation ; and, above all, the history and symptoms are of 
phthisis, not of pneumonia. 

Pneamonia sometimes runs on to the formation of abscess. Apart from 
those cases which are due to secondary.8appa ration, this is a very rare event, 
and inasmach as in its advanced stages the exudation becomes purulent, while 
the physical signs of complete consolidation around large tubes differ but 
little from those of a cavity, mistakes have often been made in the interpre- 
tation of abundant purulent expectoration, with loud blowing breath-sound 
confined to some particular spot at the base of the lung. It is true that care- 
ful auscultation would prove this to be more diffuse than cavernous breathing • 
ought to be ; but this fact may be overlooked : another consideration, how- 
ever, forces itself on our attention ; when pneumonia terminates in abscess, 
some portion of the lung structure becomes disorganized, and pus evacuated 
from an abscess of this sort has always a fetid odor, and it is not safe to 
diagnose abscess of the lung in such circumstances where this character is 
wanting. This rule does not apply to secondary deposits which precede the 
pneumonia, gradually enlarging as the inflammation goes on. Such cases are 
very commonly called gangrene of the lung ; but while there is undoubtedly 
destruction of some portion of the tissue, the primary condition is suppura- 
tion, and they may be readily distinguished from true gangrene by the appear- 
ance of the sputa : in the latter always brown or blackish, in the former chiefly 
pnrulent; the odor in both is that of sphacelus, which impregnates the breath 
of the unfortunate patient, and is diffused throughout the apartment. Gan- 
grene is a much more fatal disease than fetid abscess, and is generally not im- 
mediately related to pneumonia. 

Chronic pneumonia seldom exists independent of tubercles ; sometimes in 
a case of long standing, when the period of fever and rusty expectoration has 
gone by, we nnd evidence of consolidation, with coarse crepitation and moist 
sounds at the base of one lung. In the absence of the tubercular diathesis 
we may hope, and if the patient get thoroughly well, we may believe, that it 
is a case oi chronic simple pneumonia ; but such are rare. 

Cases sometimes present themselves in which we flnd evidence of a low 
form of pneumonia coexisting with some other disease, and we must be care- 
ful that the diagnosis of pneumonia, however clearly made out, does not 
cause us to overlook the complication. Fever, for example, often presents 
such a combination, when it may require very nice diagnosis to say in how 
far the fever arises from the pneumonia, or the pneumonia from the fever. 
This' is not merely an idle speculation, because important practical results in 
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regard to tretttmeut depeod upon the decision. Whpn properly considorpd, 
the treatmeDt of one or other disease will [lot be blindly followed ; bnt Hk 
educated practitioner will ever bear in mind the two vur<r opposite diseases be 
ha» to trenl top'etber, and raodiry hia remedies to meei the exigencies of the 
case — espcciixll; wheo an acute iaflaiiimiitni7 disense supervenes on a chronic 
exhanating one. The combioBiion with plcuriBj will be subsequently referreJ 
to; its chief Imporlaace with regard to diagnosis i;omes from the miuinerui 
which ii tnndiCicit the unacultatory phenomena; toils presence we muBt do 
doubt nneribe ihe circumKtunce, thut sometimeB the soitad of crepilaliiin, 
hettrd enrly in the disease, ceuses, und instead of being repluced by blowing 
breathing, and other phenamcDii of udvouced consolidatiua. ihu brcntb-souncl 
iuelf becumeK inaudible ; it seems impossible that fibrinous deposit begioDtng 
near the sarfnce should of itself cause a stagnation of the air in the hirge 
tnbea. which can never be closed by Kuch means; neither is there any reason 
why the sound of its necessary movement shonld not be transmitled t« the 
ear. unless the long be pushed aside by fluid. The coniUlit^n already referred 
to. in which the presence of vesicular breathing nt the surface prevents oar 
bearing the blowing sound of deep-se-ated pneumoniu is of quite a diOercnt 
nature. 

The coexistence of delirium is not to he regarded iis n separate disease, hat 
as one of the phenomena attending on severe pneDmonia. It is of much im- 

iinrtance in trentmcut, und when appearing eurly may li-ad to a suspicion that 
ever of the continued type exists alonir with the pneumonia. Iiut dues not 
Qeceesarily imply thin condition, as Ihe altered character of the bluud la aafll- 
eient to account for the cerebral disturbance. 

§ 4. Phurisif. — In its proper sense, one of the acute in^amnia- 
tions of the chest, it commonly seta in with pretty smart fever 
and stitch in tlie side. "We find from the history, perhaps, that 
. there has been some exposure to cold, and that the attack com- 
menced with rigor. The ordinary symptoms of inflammatory 
fever are present, with considerable dyspnoia, manifested in quick, 
shallow breathing, with little movement of the ribs ; the patient 
especially abstains from taking a deep breath, or making any 
attempt to cough, because the friction of the inflamed stirfaoea, 
caused by either act, excites or aggravates the sensation of pain; 
the character of the pain is sharp and darting, and it is referred 
to a spot juHt below the nipple, on the affected side. The face is 
seldom flushed, and the color is not dusky, because there is no 
obstruction to the oxygenation of the blooii as it passes through 
the lutg. In the early stage the patient seldom lies on the af- 
fected side, aa he does at a more advanced period — probably he 
complains that such a posture increases his sufferings ; at this 
time, too, the physical signs are few and indistinct. They con- 
sist simply of impaired movement of the ribs over the whole 
side, or more particularly over that part where the inflammation 
Las commenced. The breath-sound is more or less suppressed or 
jerking, in consequence of the pain attendant on full and pertiect 
inspiration, while the expiration appears prolonged; and this 
suppression as it partially extends to the healthy side, tends to 
diminish the contrast between the two. The voice-sound is ge- 
nerally exaggerated at an early period over the seat of inflamma- 
tory action. Friction is sometimes heard very soon after the dis- 
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ease has commenced, and then there is always attendant dulness 
on percussion. Here the disease maj stop, and no effusion of 
fluid occur. Occasionally in cachectic states the inflammatory 
fever proves fatal, with delirium and copious effusion of lymph, 
without any exudation of serum at all : in such cases the friction- 
sound may be very persistent and very grating, and heard over 
a large surface, imitating closely the crepitation of extensive low 
pneumonia. These, however, are exceptional cases ; the friction 
18 generally transient^ and the patient either recovers rapidly, or 
the inflammation goes on to the effusion of fluid. 

The duration of the disease, however, may be very prolonged ; 
and when the case first comes under observation, this circumstance 
alone does not exclude the possibility of pleurisy. It may hap- 
pen that the early stage is scarcely marked, that there has been 
no pain, no febrile disturbance, nothing to denote what is going 
on, till dyspnoea appears as the result of the pleura having become 
foil of serum. The patient may have had pain in the affected 
side for weeks or months from some other cause — dyspepsia for 
instance ; and it then becomes quite impossible to fix the date of 
the commencement of pleurisy. 

In the further progress of the case, dyspnoea becomes a more 
constant feature, ordinary breathing is interefered with ; pain, if 
it have existed, subsides ; the face is apt to be dusky or discolored ; 
and the patient very often seeks an erect posture, inclining to the 
affected side. Dulness on percussion is very manifest; at the base 
the sound is especially dead, inelastic, and resistant : higher up, 
while it acquires some degree of elasticity the resonance nowhere 
presents the character of health. The breath-sound is absent at 
the base ; above it is blowing, and the expiration prolonged. The 
only exception to this rule in sirliple pleurisy, arises from some 
part of the lung being tied down by old adhesion ; but as it can- 
not be so on all sides without its being so generally adherent that 
there is no room for fluid, the characters enumerated will be 
traceable somewhere or other on the affected side. Towards the 
middle part of the chest, generally about the lower angle or spine 
of the scapula, the quivering or shakiness of the voice-sound, 
called aegophony, is perceptible. When the pleura becomes quite 
full, the intercostal spaces bulge ; the dulness passes the median 
hne in consequence of the mediastinum being pushed over, and 
along with it the heart is displaced : this circumstance is to be 
observed earlier, and is always more palpable when the fluid is 
on the left side. The breath-sound is almost entirely suppressed : 
now and then the soimd of friction may be caught, its position 
depending on the amount of fluid, the laws of gravitation, and the 
circumstance of air entering at all into the lung, and leading to 
relative change of position between it and the parietes. After 
pleurisy has lasted some time, the recurrence of rigor, followed 
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by copious sweating, generally indicates the conversion of the 
serous feflFusion into pus ; empyema as it is called. 

The pleura and the subjacent lung, being so closely connected, 
are very often simultaneously attacked by inflammation ; perhaps 
the exposure to cold, which causes the pleurisy, at the same time 
gives rise to pneumonia, or to bronchitis. In the latter case the 
superadded sounds due to bronchial secretion accompany the 
changes in breath-sound more properly belonging to pleurisy : in 
other respects the physical signs are the same. But it is different 
with pneumonia : .here the consolidation of the lung prevents its 
yielding so much to compression, and the fluid rises all around 
It ; the upper lobe, which is not inflamed, yields to compression, 
and the evidences of pneumonia are confined to the central re- 
gions of the chest; necessarily modified by a stratum of fluid being 
interposed, and giving rise to unusual dulness. While this dulness 
indicates pretty plainly the presence of fluid, the observer is sur- 
prised by the sound of breathing extending so far down, and for 
a moment doubts whether there can be eflEusion after all. In 
others of these complicated cases the signs of pneumonia may have 
been detected jearly, but the consolidation may not have proceeded 
far, or may have been limited to the outer part of the lung, which 
is then pushed so fiir away from the side of the chest by effiision, 
that the crepitation and blowing-sound cannot reach the ear, and 
the conclusion may be arrived at that very severe pneumonia 
exists when, in truth, it is very slight. In all of these cases we 
derive some instruction from the characters of the expectoration. 
Simple pleurisy shows nothing more than the ordinary secretion 
of mucus, which is brought up with difficulty, or not at all ; more 
abundant expectoration indicates pretty surely the existence of 
some degree of bronchitis; rufety expectoration most certainly 
that of pneumonia. 

It is well to limit the term hydrothorax to those cases of passive effusion 
in whic^h the existence of fluid in the pleura is only one form of local dropsy; 
not forjrettinp:, however, that a low form of inflammsition of serous membranes 
generally, is one of the most common occurivnces in dropsy connected with 
lirifrht's disease. Such cases, besides preaentiujr the ordinary evidence of 
fluid in the pleura, are marked by the comparative rarity of true aip^ophony, 
and the constant presence of the moist sounds of bronchitis, or rather bron- 
chorrhnea, as the necessary result of an aMlcraatous state of the lung. The 
amount of fluid is never extreme when there is no inflammation, and very 
commonly it is found in both pleurae, which is very uncommon in ])leuri8y. 

By the general statement that dulness exten<ls in greater or less intensity 
throughout the whole side of the chest in which pleurisy with efl*usion is pre- 
sent, it is not meant to deny the existence of a sort of tympanitic sound at 
the apex, to which attention has been called by some auscultators. To my 
mind the name seems misapplied, and is apt to convey to students a wrong 
notion of what they are likely to hear. It somewhat approaches to the 
•• cracked-pot" sound ; and it is important to remember that this kind of 
wooden hollow resonance may be heard when the only change in structure in 
the lung is condensation from the pressure of fluid belowj it has been mis- 
taken for the resonance of a cavity. 
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It may sometimes be of use to the student to observe whether the relations 
of dolness and want of breathing to the rest of the chest be at dl altered by 
change of posture ; the gravitation of the fluid, and floating of the lung upon 
its surface, bringing the breath-sound to a locality where before it was absent, 
would be strong confirmatory evidence of pleuritic effusion. 

In the early stage obscuritv is chiefly owing to the circumstances that there 
is no change of structure, and that the onlv evidence which a physical ex ami- 
nation can afford is suppression of breathing, from imperfect action of the 
Inng : but this stage cannot last long ; and pain of some days* standing, with- 
out effusion of lymph or serum, cannot be pleurisy. In the more advanced 
stages, the difficulties are caused either bv consolidation of lung-structure, 
preventing its bein^ floated up by the liquid, or old adhesions fixing it firmly 
in its place. It is impossible to point out all the variations in auscuUatorv 
phenomena which the latter may produce ; but the fact of a'previous attack 
ought to have been ascertained in obtaining the history of the case, and the 
observer is thus prepared to look for unusual effects in making his examina- 
tion. When the adhesions are very extensive, there is a permanent deficiency 
of resonance, which, though of no great amount in the majority of cases, may 
yet be perplexing, especially in children, where the panetes are thin, and 
changes of resonance consequently great. 

The most important feature of passive effusion is that it has occurred dur- 
ing the continuance of a disease which tends to cause dropsical accumula- 
tions ; and the probability that such is its true explanation, may be shown by 
the presence of anasarca in the lower limbs, or of disease of the heart or kid- 
neys, even when there is no dropsy elsewhere. On the other hand, if hydro- 
thorax be the first fact that is brought to our notice, its insidious progress, 
and the absence of pain or fever in the commencement, ought to lead us to 
look further into the case, in order to ascertain if there be any other condi- 
tion of disease with which it may be associated. There is still greater reason 
for such a suspicion, if the effusion be on both sides. We also meet with 
other rarer causes of effusion, in pressure on, or occlusion of vessels ; but in 
them hydrothorax is very subordinate. 

Still more constant is the association of all other forms of disease of the 
chest with pleurisy ; pneumonia is perhaps the most constant ; then phthisis, 
which especially develops a local and astnenic pleurisy, without serous exuda- 
tion ; less frequently, bronchitis, which seems to be more distinct and inde- 
pendent, only acknowled^ng the same cause, and developed simultaneously. 

Pleurisy is also met with as the result of accident — fracture of the ribs, 
with local injury of the serous membrane. This fact is one that ought not to 
have been passed over in obtaining the history of the case, and it can scarcely 
be so, because the patient knows of the injurv and feels the pain, while he 
knows nothing of the pleurisy ; he therefore talks of this accident as the cause 
of his sufferings. It is the business of his medical attendant to find out the 
pleurisy, remembering that the signs will be a good deal modified by the 
cause ; for the same suppression of breathing on the painful side will occur as 
in pleurisy, because of the aggravation of the pain by breathing ; but when 
the movement of the fractured rib is prevented by the support of a bandage, 
the breathing is again at once in great measure restored, if pleurisy have not 
supervened. Spitting of blood may have attended the accident, the lung^ 
structure having been torn ; and wc may find emphysema or pneumothorax, 
as the result, to complicate the diagnosis. 

Pleurodynia is sometimes in all probability only a very limited 
form of pleurisy; which speedily contracts adhesions, and gives 
rise to no positive auscultatory phenomena : such we may feel 
sure is its meaning when it occurs in a case of tubercular disease. 
But the name is more properly applied to muscular rheumatism 
affecting the intercostal and other respiratory muscles : it occurs 
18 
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as a sudden attack of pain in the side, which interferes with the 
breathing, catches the patient in attempting to cough or inspire 
deeply, and may even give rise to the motionless condition of the 
ribs and want of breath-sound which have been spoken of as 
accompanying the early stage of pleurisy. The diagnosis rests 
on the absence of febrile disturbance, the extent over which pain 
is felt, the existence of superficial tenderness, and the character 
of the pain, which is rather a diflFuse soreness, as if the side had 
been bruised, than a sharp stitch, like that of pleurisy : the pre- 
sence of rheumatism in any other organ would give great assur- 
ance of its nature, as also the fact of its being excited by any 
muscular movement, such as raising the arm, or bending the 
body from side to side. 

§ 5. Pneumothorax. — This seems the most proper place for 
introducing a few remarks upon this disease, b^use it presents 
some relations to pleurisy. Its history is necessarily one of pre- 
vious ailment : if the patient be known to have had phthisis, we 
conclude that the air has made its way by ulceration from within 
outwards; if he be known to have had pleurisy, we suspect 
empyema has existed with suppuration and abscess of the lung. 
It may also occur as the sequel of an accident causing rupture of 
the lung, or of a natural or artificial opening through the parietes 
for the exit of pus or serum from the pleura : in such cases the 
amount of air is commonly less than when an ulcerated opening 
into the lung exists. In cases of phthisis the event has probably 
happened with a sensation of something having given way in a 
fit of coughing or in some unusual strain ; in empyema the first 
event is the discharge of a large quantity of pus by expectora- 
tion : the latter is, however, a very rare occurrence. In either 
case there is excessive dyspnoea; sometimes with, sometimes 
without pain on the affected side : and fluid, if not previously 
present, is very soon secreted. 

The febrile symptoms are generally evident enough, but not 
severe ; and they necessarily present a low type m consequence 
of the previous condition of the patient. His aspect is generally 
expressive of anxiety and depression, with more or less dusky 
discoloration of the face. He very commonly seeks a semi-erect 
posture, inclining to the side of the disease; but not unfrequently 
there is no urgent dyspnoea till an attempt at movement be made^ 
when it immediately becomes very marked. 

The afiected side of the chest is rounded and motionless, has 
a loud tympanitic resonance, with a wooden hollowness if pleurisy 
exist ; and then there must also be dulness at the base, in pro- 
portion to the amoimt of fluid. Throughout the whole of that 
side there is entire absence of the vesicular murmur; at the 
upper part some of those sounds may be heard which accompany 
consolidation, when such a condition has prevented the lung from 
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eompletely collapsing. Amphoric breathing is heard more or 
less loudly as we chance to listen near to or at a distance from 
the opening into the lung, or it may be suspended by temporary 
closure of the aperture : when present it is accompanied by am- 
phoric voice-sound, which is usually more general. When these 
signs exist, taken in conjunction with the history, and with the 
tympanitic resonance, pneumothorax cannot be mistaken for any- 
tning else ; the possible error of mistaking a large cavity for a 
case of this disease will be discussed along with the evidence of 
vomicae in phthisis. If the aperture be closed, the stillness 
throughout the chest is such as no extreme of emphysema ever 
simulates : if there be any doubt, we observe that on the affected 
aide there is none of the heaving movement of the upper ribs, 
and the drawing inward of the lower, so remarkable in extensive 
emphysema; while on the opposite side there is no prolonged or 
sonorous expiration ; we only discover exaggerated natural breath- 
thing (puerile as it is called), so far as the lung is healthy : and 
this is most evident about the centre of the chest, where we escape 
alike from the signs of tubercle and of bronchitis or partial 
pleurisy on that side. But the history of the case ought to set 
us free from any doubt between emphysema and pneumothorax ; 
and if the signs of phthisis be met with in the clavicular region, 
they would only tend to confirm the diagnosis, because tubercular 
ulceration is one of the causes of the disease : but they are not 
often present, for, unless the apex be fixed by adhesion, it is 
certain to be displaced inwards, and adhesion acts as a safeguard 
against the escape of air into the pleura. 

But there are other signs which are still more easily recognized, 
when fluid is present as well as air. In the erect posture, if the 
lung have shrunk so that its base does not reach the level of the 
fluid, we hear, on listening at the back of the chest, when the 
patient first rises up, a dropping of the fluid, in which its posterior 
portion was floating when the patient lay on his back : it has a 
metallic sound, and is known as metallic tinkling. At first the 
drops fall in rapid succession, gradually becoming fewer, imtil 
they cease altogether. This sound is very characteristic; and 
when observed along with the other signs of pneumothorax, the 
diagnosis amounts to a certainty. But it is not always heard, 
because the lung may touch the fluid even when the patient is 
erect. We may then move tbe upper part of the patient's body 
backwards and forwards as he sits, while the ear is applied to the 
chest, to catch the plashing sound of succussion. Doubt has been 
expressed whether the stomach-sounds might not be mistaken for 
those produced in the pleura ; but they can only be so by one 
who has never heard true succussion : when heard and recognized, 
it affords as per&ct confirmation of the other signs as metallic 
tinkling. 
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Air may bo generate^ in 'he pieura by di' com position or fluid, or moy be 
admitted by paracentCKig : iosach cases tbere muEt always have beon preriouB 
pleuriEy. Tnc air rises to the top. crumps a local tympanitii; stiimd. and 
aeadens the sound of breathing, becansc it is a bad cnnductor when interposed 
betwet'Q two solid sttbHtances — the lutie and Ihe parielcs. The fact is a mere 
curiosity, and has really no practical oearingB. It miftbt be mistaken for » 
cavity with nnunnal resonance, and so might lend a hofty person lo say that 
there wax phthisis coexistent with pleurii'y. Such a diugnosia is always 
haKardoQS; for what are supposed to be the moat commoo si^ns of pblhlsia 
ma^ be exactly simulated by those of pleurisy with accompanyiu|{ broucbitis, 
while there is no tubercular deposit whatcvsr in the lung. On careful cun- 
eideration of the condiiiun referred to, it will not be difficult to perceive that 
the renonance is too great for anything but air in the cavity of the pleura, nnJ 
that the anscnltatory sounds are only deflcicnt in distinctness ; we may aW 
pinerally enam; this tympanitic resonance to chiuige its place by altering the 
position of the patienc 

§ 6. BnnchUts. — The two forms of this disease, tlie acute and 
the chronic, may be recognized by their history ; the auscultatory 
phenomena are sometimes exactly the same in each, and when 
they diiFer, they derive their distinctive characters rather from 
the qualitie-a of the secretion than from the fact that the mem- 
brane is in & state of recent or of long standing inflammation, 
except in so far as dilatation or rigidity of the tubes has been 
produced by repeated attacks. 

In the acute form we obtain simply the history of cold followed 
by catarrh, which may have been, in the first instance, attended 
by a good deal of heat of skin and chilliness, by pain diffosed 
over the front of the chest, and a tearing, or painful sense of tick- 
ling after coughing: there is, at first, no expectoration; but the 
secretion gradually increases in amount, generally becomes glairy 
and transparent for some days, and subsequently yellowish and 
partly opaque. The cough commonly causes headache during 
the febrile state, and there ia some thirst and loss of appetite, 
without much acceleration of pulse. 



encepl in the severity of Ihe eoncomitant fever : there is decided <|nicknes8 of 

£nl3e. coating of tongue, and heat of skin, nilh more intense headache, generol 
asitnde and depression, complete toss of appetite, kc. Bat, after all, the 
diseases merge so completely into each other, that a case must be called 
lonueoEa or broncbilis very often solely from the circumstance thai the dis- 
order is or is not epidemic. The same depression will attend severe bronchitis 
D a feeble person that marks inSueoza in the robust; and hence the inqniry 
ntii the patient's previous health, unimportant as regards diagnosis, is of value 
n determining on treatment; and althflogh it be a most dangerous error to 
reat the nomenclature of disease in place of Ihe pnlient, the name of iDflaenza 
sometimes serves to remind us of depression, and prevent uoneucBsary de- 
pletion. 

The chest is perfectly resonant on percussion so far aa the 
bronchitis is concerned. The breathing is at first accompanied 
by sonorous sounds, which are believed to be 'graver when ibrmed 
in the large tubes, shriller when in the small : moist sounds are 
next heard; which begin by accompanying the sonorous, and 
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ffraduallj supersede them altogether, until the declension of the 
disease, when they are again heard : the breathing first becomes 
natural at the apices, and the moist sounds linger longest at the 
bases : the voice-sound remains as in health. There may be some 
difference in degree, but these phenomena are usually met with 
on both sides alike in simple bronchitis. 

• 

If the moist sounds be confined to one side, the case may be mistaken for 
pneamonia, especially when they are fine and limited to the base of the lung : 
the presence of sonorous sounds would be sufficient to prevent such an error; 
but when these bave ceased, the determination must rest on the absence of 
all dalness, and of exaggeration of voice at any part, as well as on the charac- 
ter of the expectoration, which is less adhesive and never rusty. Where it 
has been decided that the case is one of bronchitis and not of pneumonia, we 
have still to account for the circumstance of one lung only being affected; 
and this we may perhaps learn from the history, as it either indicates an attack 
of inflammation at some former period, or tells of gradual emaciation, haemop- 
tysis or some other symptom oi commencing tubercular disease. It is often 
impossible to detect the signs of early phthisis while the bronchitis lasts ; but 
the circumstance of the morbid sounds being most distinct, and lingering 
longest at either apex, is quite enough to excite suspicion. 

Chronic bronchitis, when it occurs for the first time in any 
given case, is probably merely an unusual prolongation of an 
acute attack which has been neglected, or has foimd the patient 
in a condition of general debility; the history is merely that 
cough has continued after the symptoms of febrile disturbance, 
pain, Ac, have subsided ; the expectoration is more or less puru- 
lent ; the auscultatory signs give no evidences of consolidation ; 
nothing is discovered beyond the persistence of moist soimds. 
In such cases, however, careful search must be made for signs of 
early phthisis. 

More generally there is a history of previous coughs and colds, 
and the present attack is either an aggravation of a constant con- 
dition i of ill-health, or has come on insidiously without acute 
symptoms : there seems to be a permanent liability to chronic 
inflammation of the mucous membrane, and this is sometimes 
coupled with a condition of emphysema. The patient is not 
feverish ; the pulse is sometimes quick and weak, and the tongue 
may be accidentally foul, but it is not dry, and there is no heat 
of skin : the condition of the bowels is important, because occa- 
sional diarrhoea would lead to the suspicion of phthisis. If ema- 
ciation exist) the peculiar thinness of skin, and clubbed nails of 
tubercle, are not found in simple bronchitis ; the face is often dis- 
colored, dusky, or muddy, when the disease is severe, becoming 
remarkably so when emphysema is present, and having a more 
distinctly blue or purple color when it is associated with disease 
of the heart. In severe chronic bronchitis the gait is stooping, 
firom the shoulders being elevated, and in bed the patient cannot 
lie down ; orthopnoea is, however, commonly associated either with 
emphysema or disease of the heart. The breathing is labored, but 
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not hurried : the cough is generally frequent, and loose ; the ex- 
pectoration usually easy, but sometimes only possible after a good 
deal of coughing : it is muco-purulent, or almost wholly pus, in 
simple chronic bronchitis ; it is watery, frothy, and abundant when 
the bronchial secretion is secondary on disease of the heart or 
kidneys. 

Percussion either detects no difference between the two sides, 
or excessive resonance is especially observed on one. Sonorous 
sounds seldom exist in chronic cases, except when emphysema is 
present : moist sounds are heard loudest at the back of the chest, 
and in the most depending positions, where they are louder and 
coarser than elsewhere, except when the movement of the air in 
the small tubes and vesicles is impeded ; and then scarcely any 
sound is heard, or at most a few l^rge bubbles: sometimes local 
absence of breathing, in consequence of one of the larger tubes 
being temporarily plugged up, may perplex the observer. 

In chronic bronchitis, it is to be remembered that both voice and breath 
sounds may be locally exaggerated by the thickening, dilatation, and rigidity 
of the tubes, but it seldom happens that such changes are of very unequal 
extent on the opposite sides. A single dilated tube at one apex may caase 
some difficulty in diagnosis ; bnt if there be dulness on both sides, it is nearly 
equal, and depends only on want of resiliency of the ribs ; if there be dulness 
on that side oo which the large tube is found, its real interpretation is. that 
there is excessive resonance on the other, where want of breathing indicates 
emphysema; if resonance be more marked over the dilated tube, it has none 
of the hardness and hollowness, or local characters of a cavity, but is diffuse, 
and accompanied by elasticity and resilience. This is the only case of real 
difficulty in chronic bronchitis, when, by many of its concurrent symptoms, 
it simulates phthisis: the converse case, in which phthisis simulates chronic 
bronchitis, will be referred to in § 9 of this chapter. In a few words we may 
say, that all changes of percussion resonance, as well as most of those con- 
nected with breath and voice-sounds, indicate something besides bronchitis ; 
either tubercles, or emphysema, or pleuritic eflusion, or inflammatory consoli- 
dation, or even oedema ; and the correct explanation of the phenomena depends 
on considerations belonging to each of those states, not on anything specially" 
connected with the moist sounds themselves, which only arise from the coinci- 
dent bronchitis. 

Bronchorrhoea is probably the best name for that condition of the lungs in 
which the secretion from the mucous membrane is due, not to inflammation, 
chronic or acute, but to secondary congestion induced by disease of the heart, 
or more properly to oedema of the lung, associated both with disease of the 
heart ana of the kidneys. Except when partial dulness is produced by pleu- 
ritic effusion, there is nothing in the physical signs to indicate that this is not 
simple bronchitis : there is usually a difference in the expectoration, when 
there is no inflammatory condition of the membrane, and there is the still 
more important fact of disease existing in other organs. In other cases, 
bronchitis is engrafted upon persistent disease of the heart and kidneys, and 
its symptoms are greatly aggravated in consequence. Among the complica- 
tions of this disease, changes in the condition of those organs are the most 
common, and ought especially to be sought for in chronic cases ; after all that 
has been said, it is scarcely necessarv to repeat that the existence of emphy- 
sema and tubercular deposit are cacli to be inquired into: in the acute form, 
we find bronchitis complicating pleurisy and pneumonia, or even pericarditis, 
and often present as a result of cougestiou iu most diseases having a febrile 
character. 
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§ 7. Emphysema has been so often alluded to in the preceding 
pages, that a short resum^i of the more important points connected 
with it must suffice. Its great and prominent feature is dyspnoea 
— ^laborious, in contradistinction to hurried breathing ; the respi- 
ration is generally slow, and yet the patient is conscious of dys- 
fmoeay and makes complaint of it : there is no difficulty of articu- 
ation; but yet he may stop in the narration of his symptoms to 
take breath. In its most aggravated form, the elevated shoulders, 
the rounded back, or the full, highly-resonant chest, the peculiar, 
weak, powerless cough and voice, and the dusky, somewhat earthy 
or muddy aspect, are all so striking that we need scarcely insti- 
tute a physical examination to satisfy us of the existence of em- 
physema. Whether confined to one lung or extending to both, 
the phenomena of a well-marked case consist of the slight descent 
of the upper ribs in expiration, heaving movement, with but little 
expansion of the chest in inspiration, while the lower ribs are 
drawn inwards ; excessive resonance, and absence of breath-sound, 
or the substitution of prolonged distant expiration for vesicular 
breathing. It is of most importance as a complication of chronic 
bronchitis, aggravating all its evils, and permitting sometimes 
such an accumulation of secretion that scarcely a bubble reaches 
the ear, although the tubes be quite full. 

In its minor degrees, it is often an unexpected cause as well as 
complication of bronchitis, especially when limited to one side of 
the chest : the obscurity of the symptoms sometimes leads to its 
being mistaken for early phthisis ; while it not unfrequently affords 
an explanation of the existence of asthma. When the upper 
lobes are chiefly implicated, absence of voice-sound is a great 
help in diagnosis ; but this is far from being constant : prolonged 
sonorous expiration is a more reliable sign, when some degree of 
bronchitis is present. It is unnecessary to repeat here the circum- 
stances detailed in a former chapter (Chap. aVIII., Div. I., § 3), 
by which we decide whether relative dulness on percussion be 
due to consolidation of a portion of one lung, or to dilatation of 
the corresponding part of the other. 

Slight general emphysema, in the absence of bronchitis, gives 
rise to few symptoms by which it may be detected. The patient 
perhaps suffers from repeated attacks of asthma, or any little cold 
IS attended with much dyspnoea : in the intervals we find that the 
inspiratory sound is generally weak or deficient, or a rumbling 
noise only is heard, which cannot be classed as inspiration at all : 
but on deeper breathing some little sound becomes perceptible, 
which is followed by a prolonged distant blowing expiration. 
These cases are difficult to discriminate from those in which the 
breath-sound is naturally weak, and where the ear may be applied 
over any part of the chest without hearing anything in ordinary 
respiration* 
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This is not to be regarded as an unnecessary refinement; for where emphy- 
sema is present, there is to a certain extent less chance of the langs becoming 
tuberculous than when the breathing is naturally weak. Sometimes, while 
the inspiration does not differ from that generally found in health, the expira- 
tion is uniyersally prolonged. Are such cases at all emphysematous 7 This 
is a point apparently somewhat uncertain ; but I conceive that one of the 
elements of emphysema is a suppression of the sound of inspiration, and that 
its distinctness is to be regarded as exceptional, only occurring in consequence 
of dilatation or rigidity oi some tube near the surmce. 

As the emphysema becomes more extensive, so do the attacks of breath- 
lessness become more frequent and more severe ; and in addition to the ordi« 
nary complication of bronchitis, we have two others of much importance-^ 
hypertrophy and dilatation of the right side of the heart, as a sequel of the 
disease of the lung, and dyspeptic symptoms, which, while they have no im- 
mediate connection with the condition of the chest, interfere very serioosly* 
with the action of the diaphragm. Both tend to aggravate the dyspnoea; tlie 
one by sending into the lungs a larger Quantity of blood than they can supply 
with air, the other bv preventing the already distended lungs from receivmg 
the limited supply which each inspiration mi^ht otherwise introduce : the for- 
mer is permanent, the latter only temporary, in its effects upon the respiration. 

The constancy of the prolonged sonorous expiration is easily explained by 
the loss of elasticity of tne air vesicles, which deprives the lung of the power 
to expel any secretion existing in the tubes : hence it is that sonorous sounds 
are so characteristic of the disease, though in truth they depend upon bron- 
chitis. The same circumstance explains why, with a larger amount of secre- 
tion, the moist sounds are almost suppressed ; because the air is stagnant in 
the smaller tubes, and the fluid accumulates till but a few bubbles of air can 
pass through, and very coarse sounds only are heard at the end of inspiration, 
and more especially at the beginning of expiration. 

§ 8. Asthma. — In speaking of the descriptions given by patients 
of the disease under which they are laboring, the necessity was 
shown of excluding any theory which the name given to the com- 
plaint might imply, when this name comprises not only the facts 
of the case but the notions acquired of their causation. This is 
especially true of asthma ; and when a patient calls himself asth- 
matic, it must be our first object to ascertain whether the dyspnoea 
be habitual and of long continuance, or whether there be any 
paroxysmal character in the attack. We restrict the term to 
those cases in which the difficulty of breathing occurs distinctly 
in paroxysms, of longer or shorter duration, which at their worst 
cannot exceed a couple of days, and more generally last only a 
few hours. 

In such instances the malady comes on gradually. At first it 
is only during a catarrh that any shortness of breathing is expe- 
rienced ; by and by it recurs more frequently, and yvith greater 
severitv, either without the presence of catarrh, or terminating in 
it ; and depends on such a variety of causes, that it is almost im- 
possible to assign the true one. The paroxysm may be excited 
by local or atmospheric causes, or by derangement of stomach : 
it is unattended with fever, the skin generally being cold, and 
oflen covered with moisture: the prominent fact is inability to 
fill the chest with air, as manifested by the gasping for breath, 
and by the want of breath-sound in the lungs, while there is no 
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permanent cause of obstruction at the larynx or in the trachea, 
the patient having been quite free from dyspnoea before the 
paroxysm began, and knowing full well that he will be free from 
it as soon as it is over. 

In a very large number of these cases there is some degree, of 
emphysema ; and the more the lungs are thus altered, th^ more 
easily is the asthma excited, the more severe is it while it lasts, 
and the longer its continuance. But there are cases in which we 
can trace no emphysema, and we are coiniizant of nothinsr but 
the spasm by wHicE the air is prevented from entering thelunga 
with its ordinary freedom. The paroxysms are most apt to occur 
at ni^ht ; and, besides the immediate object of shortening their 
duration, we have to consider their relation to local causes, or 
disordered stomach, with a view to their prevention. It is not 
unusual to find that certain persons suffer from an attack of spas- 
modic asthma each night that they sleep in a particular locality, 
and are perfectly free from it as soon as they remove elsewhere. 

Hay-asthma is really a catarrh, and has nothinc^ of the parox- 
jsmal character. It cannot be distinguished from o^dinaiy cLrrh, 
except by its recurring at the same season of* the year, by its 
being excited in the immediate proximity of its known cause, or 
by its surprising and almost immediate cessation on removal from 
such proximity: these discoveries are more frequently due to 
accident than to skilful diagnosis. 

All other so-called asthmatic cases may be resolved into changes 
in the permanent condition of the lungs, or diseases of the heart 
and bloodvessels. 

§ 9. Phthisis Pulmonalis. — The existence of tubercles in the 
lungs is only the local expression of a ^neral disease called b^ 
some a blood-crasis, by others a diathesis. Allied to scrofula, it 
is placed in the table of diseases among the chronic blood ailments, 
but its most constant manifestation is in disease of the lungs; and 
it was therefore thought better to defer its consideration until we 
had reviewed the other diseases of these organs. 

In its characteristic form and advanced sta^e both general 
symptoms and local phenomena are so distinct that no disease is 
more readily or more surely recognized : in exceptional cases it 
is not unfrequently mistaken for other diseases, while they in 
their turn are liable to simulate phthisis : in its early manifesta- 
tion it is very important to be able to recognize it while yet 
latent, and bdfore its symptoms are fully developed. Its sadly 
fatal course makes the conscientious practitioner view these early 
phenomena with great anxiety, and study their relations with the 
greatest care ; as the dread in which it Is universally held serves 
as a never-failing resource for tbe fraudulent and the avaricious, 
who pretend to detect phthisis when it does not exist, and promise 
a cure alike to those whom they thus deceive as to the true nature 
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of their maladj, and to those whom they delude with false hopes 
as to the powers of art, when their case is already past recoverv. 

The history comprises several points of consiaerable value in 
diagnosis : loss of relatives from diseases of the chest under what- 
ever name, especially those occurring at the period of adolescence; 
accounts of previous illnesses and ailments of the patient himself; 
and the mode in which his present attack has commenced. It 
must be regarded as unfavorable when cough has beguli without 
preceding catarrh or coryza, but has been from the first dry and 
hacking ; when during its continuance, or at its beginning, there 
has been haemoptysis of the amount of a teaspoonful or more ; and 
when in the progress of the case the dry cough has been changed 
for one accompanied by thin mucilaginous rice-water sputa, and 
that form of expectoration has been followed by thick yellow 
phlegm. 

The general symptoms very often indicate the presence of hec- 
tic : the skin, especially that on the palms of the hands, being at 
times dry and hot, while at others it is bedewed with excess of 
moisture; there are also night-sweats, the pulse is quick and weak, 
the tongue frequently patchy, and sometimes pretematurally red, 
shining, or smooth. Along with this we have the particular in- 
dications of remarkable thinness of the skin, which can be pinched 
up, as if it were detached from the subcutaneous structure, and 
clubbing of the nails, with the occasional presence of diarrhoea : 
any signs of emaciation are of value when not traceable distinctly 
to disease of the chylopoietic viscera. The patient's appearance 
sometimes betrays weakness, with a mixture of languor and ex- 
citability ; the eye brilliant, the cheek pale, with a hectic flush, 
and the whole aspect delicate. The respiration is observed to be 
quick, while the patient has no feeling of dyspnoea, and docs not 
seek by posture to relieve his breathing. No complaint of cough, 
perhaps, is made till it be inquired after ; there may be mention 
of wandering pains in the chest, of a feeling of tightness, or per- 
haps of local pain from intercurrent pleurisy. The voice is very 
often characterized by a slight degree of hoarseness, which, as the 
disease proceeds, may ultimately terminate in complete aphonia. 

None of these symptoms are always present, and some are very 
liable to be found in other diseases, but one or two have more 
value than the rest. Among these we reckon family history ; 
haemoptysis, when there is no disease of the heart, no relaxed 
throat or spongy gums ; quick pulse and night-sweats, thin skin, 
clubbed nails and emaciation : especially when these are found 
about the period of puberty, and from that onward to the age of 
thirty. Haemoptysis is studiously concealed by some patients in 
whom it has really existed, is much talked of by others in whom 
it has been only simulated, especially the hysterical and hypo- 
chondriac. The quickness of the pulse is generally an index of 
the severity of the disease; and a natural pulse, when the evidence 
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of phthisis is distinct, is always a favorable indication as to the 
progress of the case. Clubbed nails seem to have some direct 
relation to the condition of the lungs and heart, and though most 
commonly seen in phthisis, jet attain even higher degrees of de- 
yelopment in rare cases of disease of the chest, when not a tubercle 
exists. 

The auscultatory phenomena vary according to the site of the 
deposit and the progress it has already made. An important fact 
in their elucidation is, that tubercle has a remark^le tendency to 
be located in the apex of the lung; and that howcTCr disseminated 
through other parts of the organ, it is very generally found there 
too ; this law is all but universal : the converse is also true to a 
leas extent; that in other diseases of the lungs the signs are more 
folly developed in other parts : we shall therefore consider the 
symptoms of tubercles at the apex first. The facts of which 
auscultation and percussion in this region give evidence, are the 
original deposit of tubercle in solitary small masses, their gradual 
increase in size, the excavation of the lung which follows on their 
softening and expulsion ; and incidentally infiammation and irri- 
tation of the bronchial tubes, of the pleura^ or even of the paren- 
chyma of the lung, which may be excited by their presence. 

if the previous chapters have been carefully studied, the phe- 
nomena necessarily resulting from such causes will be known 
i priori. A very small amount of deposit can only aflfect the 
breathing in the way of making the expiration a little longer, and 
the inspiration a little shorter, and harsher or louder, or perhaps 
weaker, than on the opposite side, or by giving it a wavy or jerk- 
ing character : the voice-sound will be a little louder : the per- 
cussion-sound can only be very slightly if at all altered ; but it 
must not be forgotten that both voice and breath-sounds have a 
tendency to be louder on the right than the left side in health. 
Sometimes a confirmation of the existence of tubercle in this 
early stage may be obtained from the heart's sounds being heard 
more loudly at the right apex than the left> which is impossible 
in health ; a bruit in the subclavian artery, when it cannot be 
heard in the carotid or at the heart, is also of value, although the 
rationale of its development is not understood. These are, after 
all, very uncertain grounds on which to determine that so serious 
a disease as phthisis has begun, and yet they are sometimes all 
that auscultation and percussion afford. An opinion ought not 
to be pronounced on such insufi&cient data, if standing alone ; but 
we may feel very safe in the deduction, if the history and general 
symptoms point to the probability of phthisis, and if the physical 
signs be oiiy taken in conjunction with the whole evidence which 
the case supplies. Above all, let me warn the student against 
supposing that he is reasoning accurately in taking them in con- 
junction with only one of the more general symptoms ; such, for 
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example, as a weak and quick pulse, or haemoptysis : this is the 
most common cause of error. 

As the disease proceeds, the evidence of consolidation becomes 
more distinct, and along with it we have signs of irritation of the 
bronchial tubes (sonorous and moist sounds), of inflammation of 
the pleura (friction and creaking sounds), sometimes of inflamma* 
tion of the parenchyma (true crepitation), or of the progress of 
the tubercular disease itself (clicking or crumpling sounds) ; and 
we admit the oreat probability that these signs are caused by the 
presence of tuoercle : yet we cannot dispense with the evidence 
derived from the history of the case, because they only prove 
local consolidation, and no more, and this nlay be mflammatory. 

Still further in the progress of the case, the evidence of local 
consolidation is accompanied by louder blowing breath-sound 
from commencing excavation when the cavities are empty ; and 
at a more advanced stage, the dull percussion stroke may be con- 
verted into something approaching to tympanitic hoi Wess; the 
breath-soimd is still more blowing, and the voice-sound is some* 
times painfully loud, as if some one were speaking into the other 
end of the stethoscope; this cavernous sound, as it is called, is 
even more clearly brought out occasionally when the patient 
whispers. The necessarv result of air entering these cavities 
when fluid is present is, that the superadded sounds become bub- 
bling, gurgling, or even metallic. An important fact in relation 
to this stage of the disease especially, is flattening or sinking of 
the ribs, and deficient movement in inspiration ; without this our 
signs of excavation are probably altogether wrong, and we must 
look for some other explanation. The general symptoms, too, 
are necessarily more pronounced, and the history of the disease 
extends over a longer period. 

The principal fallacy in the first stage is when the healthy lung 
is supposed to be tubercular because the opposite one is emphy- 
sematous ; in the second, when pneumonia of the upper lobe is 
mistaken for tubercular consolidation ; in the third, when a large 
tube is mistaken for a cavity, or a large cavity is mistaken for 
pneumothorax. In chronic pleurisy with empyema, attended by 
symptoms of hectic, sounds exactly resembling those produced 
by tubercular deposit may be heard under the clavicle; the 
practitioner must be thrown much ofl^ his guard by some unusual 
circumstance, who confounds these two conditions ; but what has 
happened more than once within my own personal knowledge, 
may happen again. 

For the sake of the student we may point out more in detail the relations 
which superadded sounds present to the different modifications of breath and 
voice-sound observed in the progress of the disease. 

The voice-sound steadily increases in intensity from the beginning of con- 
solidation to its ultimate termination in the largest possible cavity. Not so 
the breath-sound ; this is first commonly harsh and exaggerated, or wavy and 
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jerking ; then the inspiration becomes diminished in intensity while the ex- 
piration is prolonged; and subsequently, when cavities begin to form, each 
mereases in loudness, but the expiration more especially becomes remarkably 
blowing. With the first condition superadded sound is usually absent ; some- 
times a crumpling sound may be heard on deep inspiration, but if the preseuce 
of tubercular matter give rise to any inflammation, fine and coarse crepitation 
or moist and sonorous sounds are developed ; the variations probably depend- 
ing upon whether the vesicular structure or the tubes be more .particularly 
the seat of the inflammatory action. Proceeding a little further, the sonorous 
•onnd is entirely replaced by moist sound, when the secretion from the tubes 
becomes more abundant ; but in the same proportion does the air find diffi- 
eolty in entrance, and the breatrsound become partially suppressed ; this con- 
dition is not necessarily permanent, and the lung may return to one in which 
the breathing is simply harsh and exaggerated. At this stage the presence 
of cmmpliug or of fHct ion-sound or of one or two clicks is often of great ser- 
vice in giving certainty to the diagnosis, when bronchial irritation has passed 
ftway. 

In the second period the difference in resonance becomes quite distinct ; but 
the student may feel uncertain which of the two is the diseased lung, unless 
be compare the sound of the percussion stroke above and below on each side 
of the chest. The moist clicks now become more frequent, and are often mixed 
np with squeaking sounds ; coarse crepitation and sonorous sounds are more 
rare, or are heard only in the vicinity oi where the softening has began ; moist 
■oonds are common. There are two circumstances which tend to produce 
these effects, the partial softening of small tuberculous masses, and the pre- 
sence of local bronchitis, and though clicks and saueaking sounds be more 
^tinctive of the former, and moist sounds of the latter, yet they are by no 
means to be taken as their direct exponents, because each may be found in 
either circumstance. Another cause of the presence of moist sounds with 
deficient breathing is the recent occurrence of hsemoptysis ; dulness is com- 
monly present, but it is slightly marked : the circumstance of hemorrhage 
having existed sufficiently explains the phenomenon, and, when heard only at 
the apex, moist sounds are pretty conclusive evidence that its cause is the 
preTious deposition of tubercular matter, because we know of none other 
which can give rise to hemorrhage at the upper part of the lung only. Ah a 
necessary consequence of the presence of the fiuid, whatever* it may be, that 

Sroduces these sounds, the entrance of air is impeded and the breathing is 
eficieut. 

Advancing still further, the dulness becomes unmistakable ; indeed, the 
wooden or tympanitic sound over a cavity would always be called dull by any 
bnt an expert auscultator. llie moist sounds become coarse, abundant, and 
mixed with larger bubbline, until a cavitv of some size has formed, and then 
nothing but gurgling sounds are heard when the stethoscope is applied over 
it; in its immediate neighborhood the signs are those of less advanced dis- 
ease. When numerous small cavities exist, the condition is marked by more 
general coarse or bubbling moist sounds. But besides the size of the cavity, 
the proportion of air and fluid which it contains greatly modifies the sounds 
it gives out, and we may even have no superadded sound at all. An empty 
eavity produces a loud blowing sound in breathing, but no gurgling ; a full 
cavity gives neither one nor other, but only dulness on percussion ; a cavity 
eommunicating freely with the bronchial tubes by an opening situated below 
the level of the fiuid produces loud gurgling ; one in which a small opening is 
simUarly situated may give rise to only one or two resonant explosions ; when 
the cavity is large and nearly empty, every sound produced within it has a 
metallic resonance ; in a small cavity or one nearly full no such effect occurs. 

There need be no practical difficulty in distinguishing this metallic clang 
from that produced by a similar cause on a much larger scale, viz., the pre- 
sence of air and fluid together in the pleura; the great and constant distinc- 
tion is simply that in the one case, if we turn to the back of the chest, we 
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Bnd the indications of long tissne, however diseased, occupying its Dataral posi- 
tion ; in the other we have the tympanitic resonance prodaced by its absence; 
and if any breathing be heard, it is only a loud blowing sound resonnding 
through the empty cavity, while at the base there is complete dulness, from 
the presence of fluid, and no breathing at all. In addition to this there are 
two minor sources of information ; the metallic sound is seldom produced by 
dropping when heard in a cavity, but is more commonly the result of solitary 
bubbles of air passing through the fluid ; it therefore keeps time with the 
breathing— dropping aoes not ; the voice is less like that prodAced by speak- 
ing into an empty jar,^ and seems rather to be spoken into the stethoscope. 

The student must be reminded, too, of the possibility of a portion of air 
spontaneously developed, or admitted by paracentesis, rising to the apex when 
the lung is not shrunken as it is in true pneumothorax, and when there is no 
communication between the bronchi and the pleura. He has only to think of 
the fact that, if there be at the apex a cavity capable of causing tympanitic 
resonance, there must be blowing breath-sound and loud voice ; when there 
is air in the pleura just the opposite efiect is produced, and both sounds are 
less loud than on the opposite side. 

Another general pathological fact may be turned to account in 
diagnosis — ^viz., that if tubercles be at all advanced in one lung, 
they are almost certain to exist in minor degree in the other; and 
when their presence is equally distinct in both lungs, they are 
still seldom found in exactly the same stage, or giving rise to 
the same modifications of sound. This is especially to be borne 
in mind when any one auscultatory phenomenon stands alone at 
either apex in a very marked degree, which would indicate an 
advanced stage of the disease, if it were found in conjunction 
with other corresponding signs and symptoms : alone, we must 
be content to regard it as an anomaly to be hereafter cleared up 
as the disease proceeds ; but we may consider the possibility of 
morbid growth — such, for instance, as encephaloid disease dis- 
seminated at the apex. (See § 10.) 

Tubercular disease is sometimes found solely or chiefly at the 
base of the lung : such cases are very apt to be misunderstood 
simply from the fact that they are so rare. When dulness on 
percussion is perceptible, and the morbid sounds are limited to 
one side of the chest, the phenomena may be caused either by 
chronic pneumonia, or by old thickening of the pleura with bron- 
chitis confined to that lung. Gurgling or clicking sounds, showing 
that softening was going on and cavities were forming, would 
negative both of these hypotheses, because abscess without tuber- 
cle is attended with fetor : more reliance, however, is to be placed 
on the history of the case; long duration, gradual progress, and 
the absence of any distinct acute attack, all point more directly 
to tubercle, and when found in conjunction with general symptoms 
of phthisis, must be held, if not as conclusive, yet as afibrding 
grounds for veiy grave suspicion. In other instances phthisis of 
tills particular K)rm closely simulates bronchitis ; and this is the 
more common case, because the difference on percussion, when 
both lungs are more or less affected, is not readily made out, and 
there is, in truth, some amount of coincident bronchitis caused 
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by the tubercnlar deposit. This subject has been already fully 
considered, and it is one which requires very nice discrimination. 
(See Chap. XIX., Div. 11. § 4, r.) The existence of hsemoptysis, 
beyond what mere straining might cause, of emaciation, quick 
pulse, thin skin, clubbed nails, or any of the more important 
symptoms of phthisis, ought to put us on our guard against pro- 
nouncing too lavorable a diagnosis in such cases. 

It is a less rare occurrence to meet with tubercles equally dis- 
seminated through the lung : such cases are almost always recent, 
and this feet alone tends greatly to embarrass the diagnosis. Still 
the history wants something of the severity of an acute attack ; 
it is insidious ; there is not immediate prostration but gradual 
decline; there is often haemoptysis; the febrile symptoms are 
commonly of mild character, but the pulse is quicker than the 
other symptoms would lead us to expect ; emaciation cannot have 
proceeded far, nor can there be hectic fever till softening have 
commenced ; commonly there is a general blue discoloration of 
the face, which most nearly resembles that seen in severe bron- 
chitis; it differs from the dusky flush of pneumonia, as well as 
from the blueness of diseased heart, and the dirty hue of emphy- 
sema; it is rather a flush or suffusion of face which, if the lungs 
were healthy, would be florid, and is dark-colored only because 
the vesicles are obstructed. The physical signs at first resemble 
pneumonia, but of such an extensive character that they cannot 
possibly be caused by acute inflammation when the general symp- 
toms are so moderate : indeed, the sounds, when more carefully 
studied, are not exactly those of pneumonia ; the crepitation ]s 
coarser and more disseminated, the breathing and vocal resonance 
are both free from any brassy tone, all the phenomena are more 
distinct at the upper part, and, imlike pneumonia, they are not 
strictly confined to one lobe, but gradually decrease towards the 
base of the lung : the expiration is simply harsh and prolonged, 
and the voice exaggerated. At a later stage the signs resemble 
those of bronchitis, but the moist sounds are fewer and more 
squeaking, with prolonged expiration, especially at the apex, 
which is not the case in bronchitis. If one lung present such 
signs of disease, while in the other consolidation is commencing 
at the apex, most unquestionably the whole is due to tubercular 
deposit. 

In early phthisis, when the signs are still obscare, considerable difficulty in 
making a correct diagnosis may arise from the coexistence of bronchitis : on 
the one hand, we may recognize the bronchitis, and reason correctly regarding 
that, and yet be quite wrong in prognosis, because of overlooking the presence 
of tubercles ; on the other, we may recognize the phthisis, and come to very 
false conclusions regarding its progress, because of attributing to it signs 
which are in reality due to bronchitis. When along with an attack of bron- 
chitis we observe general symptoms leading to a suspicion of phthisis, it is 
wise to wait before giving an opinion as to the tubercular or non-tubercular 
character of the disease until tne former have disappeared ; it is a very sua- 
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EiciciQB circnmstHDce when the morbid Bounds linger at the Apices after the; 
nve ccttsed in other parts oF the chest : and thiG is still more true of bron- 
chitis limited to one lung ; the very Tact of the limitatioD offers a pretamptioa 
that there is eometbing abaomal in the tnn^ eo affected. 

Another coiudiod complication of phthiaia is partial pli^uriay nenr the apex 
of the lung: but the attacic is aot alwaje so limited, and sometimes general 
pleurisy oeuur» vrhcn the lungB ure already tubercular. It has been mentioned 
that the aouDda heard in the ckvicular region, when the lung is cuodensed by 
pleuritic effusion, exai-tlj resemble those of consolidalion with a cavity sub- 
jacent ; ihe percDsaion sound, while dull, has often a sort nf tympanitic reso- 
nance ; the breath^onnd is remarltably blowing, with prolonged expir«tioD ; 
the voice loud and ringing ; and if bronchitis be present, moist sonnds are b1i<o 
heard : but with moderate care such a condition ought not to be mistaken Tor 
phthisis. During the existence of pleurisy it is very unwise to give an opinion 
regarding the presence of tubercle. It is alleged by anthors that double 
-pleurisy 13 a saspicious circumstance ; probably indicating a complication of 
phthisis, and the bint shoald not be lost sight of; but it amounts to no mure 
than a mere surgestion. Chronic pneumonia, if the term be used at all. may 
be applied to the condition of the lungs met with at one stage of tubercular 
deposit, particularly when tlie disease is widely disseminated : a more active 
form may be excited by its rapid development in the upper lobe, which during 
its existence obscures any evidence of phthisis; but in a decided attack of 
sthenic pneumonia, we may feel great confidence that there is no tubercle : 
Buch at least has been the rule in eases coming under my own observation, 
and the nature of the two diseases is so distinct, that it Is exactly what d priori 
we have reason to expect. 

Severe and commonly fatal meningitis, in the form of acute hydrocephalni, 
is frequently found in the tubercular diathesis ; and when inflammation uf the 
brain occurs obout the period of adolescence, it will often be possible to deter- 
mine its nature by an examination of the lungs. Chronic peritonitis at the 
same age is another disease which very commonly has a tubercular origin, and 
calls fur a similar examination. Diarrhten may be rather regarded as a direct 
symptom tliau as a complication of pUibieis. 

§ 10. Tumors. — These Iiave been referred to" in speaking of the 
causes of dulness on percussion; and while certain phenomena 
have been pointed out as possibly explicable on the hypothesis 
of their existence, no signs have been mentioned as direct proofs 
of it : more true wisdom is often shown in a confession of igno- 
rance than in an assumption of knowledge; and though a man of 
large experience, and pathological knowledge may sometimes give 
a shrewd guess at the true solution of the difficulty, there are 
points which render it almost impossible to reason correctly, 
because the facts are not only wanting, but to a certain extent 
unattainable. In such circumstances we must be content with 
the sort of empirical knowledge which amounts to no more than 
this — " I have seen such and such a case, and it turned out so and 
BO, and I think it highly probable that this case willTiave a similar 
termination." Such knowledge is the reward of careful observa- 
tion, and is one of the most valuable acquisitions of the accom- 
'' ' i physician. 
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tion of the great yessels, presents symptoms somewhat analogous to that of 
growths from the root of the Inng. 

The history of these cases is so far alike, that there is never anything to fix 
a correct date for their commencement, becanse in most instances the patient 
has only become conscious of inconvenience when some other disease has 
•Bpervened. Neither do particular classes or forms of growth produce any 
eoDBtant series of effects, tne phenomena being commonly casual or accidental, 
and not essential. The patient generally complains of cough and dyspnoea, 
and sometimes of pain : difficulty of breathing is most perceptible when the 
tumor presses on some of the large tubes. 

The discovery of cancer or of aneurism elsewhere, in situations where their 
nature is more easily recognized, or signs of disease of the heart, would five 
Hgnificance to symptoms otherwise anomalous : no reliance can be placed on 
i& absence of what is called the " malignant aspect," because the color of the 
lace is so liable to be altered by the condition of the lunes ; interference with 
the proper aeration of the blood necessarily produces a dusky hue. 

Nodules of encephaloid disease may cause modifications in percussioti reso- 
■ance, and in the character of the breath-sound, or they may give rise to 
bronchial secretion and moist sound ; and most frequently the latter is the 
only evidence of disease. We can do no more than satisfy ourselves that the 
balance of evidence is against the existence of phthisis as its cause. Scirrhus, 
perhaps, gives rise to more important changes in the breathing and vocal 
reiononce, and the physical signs are very like those caused by a vomica, while 
the condition of the opposite lung is unlike that which is produced by tuber- 
cular deposit, and the general symptoms do not point to such an advanced 
condition of phthisis as implies the formation of a cavity. Sometimes the 
appearance of peculiar expectoration, which has been compared to thin cur- 
rant-jelly, gives an assurance of the true character of the disease; but it must 
be confessed that very little can be done in making out the diagnosis of such 
cases. 

Tumors at the root of the lungs are more easily recognized when the dis- 
ease has made some progress ; in their early stage there is nothing to point 
oat their existence. As soon as they are of sumcient size to produce pres- 
sure on the bronchi, there will be irritation, probably secretion, and fits of 
dyspnoea, closely resembling asthma : of still larger size, they are apt to cause 
dysphagia, or to interrupt the current of the cirenlation ; and now the patient 
beffms to find out that in one posture he is more liable to suffer than in another. 
When the tumor has attained a certain magnitude there is dulness, not per- 
ceptible on gentle percussion, but brought out by a firm stroke, most marked 
near the sternum, and not to be detected in the axilla, or towards the side of 
the chest The breathing is generally weaker, with prolonged expiration, 
heard at a distance; the sounds of the heart are transmitted loudly over the 
seat of the tumor, and even beyond it The patient perhaps breathes in a 
wheezing manner with considerable labor, or the respiration may be obstructed 
to nearly the saro^ extent as it is in laryngitis ; the cough is often weak and 
powerless, like that of emphysema, but has more of a paroxysmal character, 
and sometimes a loud brassy clang : a fit of coughing very generally terminates 
with a raucous inspiration. In many of these respects the analogy to laryn- 
gitis is very striking, and the most marked difference between the two is, that 
when the obstruction is in the larynx itself, the voice is either hoarse or de- 
stroyed, while when it is lower down in the trachea, the voice is scarcely altered 
in tone ; it is only deficient in force. 

The interruption to the circulation caused by the tumor may at once lead 
us to infer its existence : it presses upon, or even surrounds and incloses the 
superior vena cava, in consequence of which, tortuous veins begin to develop 
themselves over the chest aiid abdomen, and the blood finds its way by a back- 
ward current into some pervious channel ; sooner or later this venous obstruc- 
tion g^ves rise to oedema, which is then limited, in a remarkable manner, to the 
upper half of the body. This happens chiefly with malignant growth ; when 
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■nenriilm exists nilditionnl figaa nre sonietimeB derived from tbe arterial rir- 
Fubtiuu : the Turuc or tbe ctiireat is dimlmdhi^d in some ooe or more of ibc 
arteriea, cnaBing. perhftpp. a notable diRereDce between the two radiiib at tbe 
wrigt; or both utike to be almost imiierceptible, while the heart's action ia 
ver; frenerallT, bnt not alwaj's. iocreased : a bruit maj' be beard in some nniieiial 
part of the chent, while there is aone at the heart, or it way be heard lundly 
at both, and he almost iDandible nt intermediate noints. .Sometimes, again, 
the ordinaT7 ajstole of the heart is heitrd nnusaally loud at some particular 

Eoint, and ibis maj be re^rdnd as tbe eRcct of unenrism, because the sotind 
as a knocking or jog^'ng character, which ia only preliminary to a similar 
impalse being felt, when tbe dinease has approached Dearer to the EarTat^. 

sooner or later aneurism shows itself externally bj wearing away the rilw, 
ftnd formiofr a piiliialing tumor on the front of the ctiest, or by pulsation, which 
ean be felt when the finjcer ia pressed deeply behind the slerniim or ckvicle, 
except in the case of the descending aorta, when it sometimes produces HO 
symptoms upon which reliance can be placed : slight dysphagia or dyspncn^ 
with pain in the back, caused by pressure and wasting of the Tcrlebra), some- 
times leading to paralysis, may be the only symptoms : do bmit is nsDoily 
audible in this situation ; but would be of considerable significance if beard ia 
an adult; in the child, cardiac murmurs are often very loud over the bock. 
Solid tumors in the chest do not often pulsate, bnt the possibility of piilsalion 
being only communicated should be borne in mind in attempting to discrimi^ 
nate their character. 

Tumors in connection with the bones of the chest seldom give rise to any 
imnptoms likely to cull for eiamination. nntil there is swelb'ng externally: 
those forming in the anterior mediastinum, which cannot find exit frcim the 
chest, and press inwards on/ the heart, tbe arteries, the veins. and the bronchi, 
do however produce symptoms more or less resembling those of pressure on 
the root of the lung. The very marked dulness which ihey cause on percuss- 
ing tbe sternum lends at once to the recognition of their presence ; and the 
question is then only between enlarged heart or ancurisro, and growth from 

The coexistence of active pleurisy, or of passive effuniiin into either plenni, 
Bomelimcs greatly complicates the diagnosis of tUoraoic tumors. 

§ 11. Booping-cough. — As in many otber diseases in wMch 
the group of symptoms is better known than the nature of the 
internal lesion, hooping-cough, when well marked, cannot be 
mistaken ; and diagnosis has only to do with those ca.ses which 
are obscure, because the whoop is imperfectly developed, or 
because the disease is simulated by or complicated wttli other 
affections. Simple catarrh of childhood may very readily pass 
into hoopiug-cougb if it be at tbe time prevailing epidemically: 
in such circumstances we may reasonably conclude that it ia omy 
the precursor of such an attack when the cough is at all parox- 
ysmal, or ia an urgent or an early symptom, and when the fever 
IS slight, and there is but little derangement of health, and espe- 
cially when auscultation fails in detecting bronchial irritation 
proportionate to the severity of the cough. "When the disease is 
fully formed, if a paroxysm occur in our presence the case can 
scarcely be mistaken ; but we must often trust to the report of 
others ; and there is a tendency to error ia listening to the state- 
ments of mothers and nurses, who usually anticipate us in the 
conjecture of its possible presence, and are disposed at once to 
attribute any peculiarity in the child's cough to this cause. A 
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Tery good indication is obtained in cases where the account of 
the paroxysm is defective, from the occurrence of vomiting, which 
is very common in this disease after a fit of coughing, while in 
other afiections of the chest such an event is unusual : in the one 
case it is caused by the cough, without sickness or loss of appetite, 
and the child will take his food directly afterwards ; in the other, 
the stomach and bowels must be disordered, and the relation to 
the cough is &r less evident. 

In the early period of an attack of alleged hooping-cough, the 
presence of much bronchial secretion should make us cautious in 
accepting the statement of the friends as to the nature of the dis- 
order ; similar caution is necessary when the disease is said to 
have attacked a child who has been long suffering from cough 
before anything like a whoop was observed. In its latter stages 
there is usually much bronchial secretion, and the disease is fre- 
quently complicated by inflammation of the lung or effusion into 
the ventricles of the brain; in very protracted cases it may 
terminate in the development of tubercle : diagnosis must then 
take account not only of the present symptoms, but of the history 
at a time when the characters of the affection were simple and 
unmixed with those of subsequent complications. An ill-deve- 
loped child in whom an attack of bronchitis is attended with 
excessive secretion, or one whose lungs are becoming stuffed with 
tubercles, when the secretion is scanty and adhesive, are each of 
them very liable to fits of coughing, in which, while there is no 
real whoop, the struggle for breath is very analogous to the abor- 
tive paroxysms which occur before whooping-cough is fully 
developed. 

§ 12. Diseases of the Lungs in Childhood. — This chapter would 
be incomplete, if a few words were not said upon the differences 
in diagnosis between the diseases of children and those of adults. 
In the first place, the resiliency of the chest makes the indications 
from percussion much more obscure and uncertain; at onetime 
dulness seems to be well marked, which, after all, is only due to 
congestion ; at another, real consolidation produces only a differ- 
ence in tone, which cannot properly be called dull. Secondly, 
the respiratory sound is so much louder and shriller, that changes 
in character, except in its relative suppression, cannot be predi- 
cated of it with anything like the same certainty as in adults. 
Thirdly, the loudness of the voice does not assist us much in de- 
termining the sound-conducting power, and hence the degree of 
consolidation of the lung. And fourthly, the remark in regard 
to superadded sounds in adults, that no one is pathognomonic of 
any certain condition of lung, is infinitelv more true of children. 
Crepitation, in its true sense, is not heard in pneumonia, clicking 
and squeaking sounds are heard when there are no tubercles, and 
gurgling noises are heard without cavities. The explanation of 
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all these circumstances is simply that in the lungs of the child 
every sound generated anywhere throughout the lungs is heard 
with almost equal distinctness at any part of the sur£Eice ; and 
therefore, whatever the aflfection may be, the bronchial sounds 
prevail ; at the same time the mucous membrane is more easily 
irritated, and secretion excited by slighter causes ; and hence it 
happens that sonorous sounds are very seldom present. 

In the diagnosis of the diseases of childhood we are therefore 
very dependent upon the history of the case, and the amount of 
febrile disturbance ; but it must be remembered that the quick 
circulation of childhood is much more readily excited than that 
of the adult, and the comparison must not be made between the 
pulse of infancy and that of age, in coming to the conclusion that 
a child is suffering from inflammation of the lungs. That this 
is constantly done there can be no doubt> from the frequency 
with which mothers report that children have had such attacks, 
and that they have been told so by their medical attendant. In- 
flammation of the chest, whether as pleurisy or pneumonia, is not 
by any means a frequent ailment of childhood — pleurisy is espe- 
cially rare in the first vears of life, and when pneumonia is pre- 
sent its symptoms are invariably urgent. If anything be needed 
in the way of auscultation to confirm the diagnosis (and it is 
always wise to practise it), we find perhaps some difference in 
tone on percussion between the two sides of the chest, or it may 
be, absolute dulness ; the breathing probably differs on the two 
sides, and we may be able to say that one is harsher than the 
other — ^more commonly, however, it is only less distinct on the 
affected side, and then, in place of crepitation, we find moist 
sounds ; or, at all events, very coarse crepitation — ^never the fine 
sound heard in the adult. Along with this there may be very 
considerable bronchial irritation of the other lung, so that all the 
signs of disease may be suspected to be due to bronchitis, and in 
fact the cases are quite exceptional in which unaided ausculta- 
tiontjould determine the nature of the affection. 

Bronchitis occurs either as acute or chronic. In the former, 
the sonorous sounds are very rarely heard ; there is a good deal 
of fever, but it is not so severe as that of pneumonia, the skin is 
not so pungent, and the signs of imperfect aeration of the blood 
are not present ; the breathing is louder or weaker, according to 
the amount of secretion present, and this often differs on the two 
sides. The principal inaication derived from auscultation is the 
very ffeneral distribution of the morbid sounds ; the absence of 
any difference in percussion would confirm the impression that 
the disease was simply bronchitis, but dulness on one side behind 
must not be taken as a proof that pneumonia is present ; not only 
may an appearance of dulness be produced by mere congestion, 
but the existence of tubercular glands at the root of one lung, 
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whicli may have tended to excite the bronchitis, may also be the 
cause of absolute dulness. 

Chronic bronchitis, which so often simulates, or is simulated 
by phthisis in the adult, is often quite imdistinguishable from tuber- 
cular disease in infancy. Here dissemination of tubercle is the 
rule ; its aggregation in masses, except in the bronchial glands, 
the exception. It is from the aspect of the child and the history 
of the case alone that we can judge, aided probably in some mea- 
sure by the general symptoms, and occasionally by the character 
of the sputa. When we learn that the patient has had an attack 
of measles, or has suffered much during dentition — that the con- 
stitution has not rallied, but cough has gradually supervened; 
when there is a pallid, transparent skin, with long eyelashes and 
brilliant eves, and the child is peevish and irritable, or languid and 
unexcitable, or remarkably quick and intelligent — suspicions of 
tubercle are naturally excited ; and if, in addition to this we find 
emaciation, debility, heat of skin, followed by perspiration and 
diarrhoea, the probabilities are greatly increased. Ii, on the con- 
trary, we learn that the first attack was feverish, or that after 
hooping-cough, some years before, there has been/ great liability 
to coughs and colds ; if the face be dusky, or the lips discolored, 
and, except from dread of an impending cough, the child's tem- 
per be not materially altered ; if, in addition to this, we learn that 
the cough ends in copious expectoration, even though that should 
be tinged with blood — ^the diagnosis and the prognosis are con- 
siderably more favorable ; haemoptysis in childhood is by no meand 
a sign of phthisis. The stethoscope can scarcely afford any 
assistance in discriminating these affections ; and it must be added 
that, when judicious treatment is employed in cases which have 
all the aspect of tubercle, the children so completely recover from 
the attack of bronchial irritation accompanying it, and are so 
oft;en lost sight of subsequently, that no person of any experience 
will venture to give a decided opinion, except in very clearly 
marked examples of each disease. It is to be remembered that 
when the bronchial affection has passed, the signs of remaining 
consolidation at the apex are never found in childhood ; if any 
localization of tubercle prevail at this period of life, it is only in 
the glands at the root of the lungs. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

EXAMINATION OF THE HEART. 

MiMory and Oeneral Symptoms — Changes independent of Disease 
— Special Signs, 

Div. I. — Evidence of Alteration in Size — Increased impulse — Irre- 
gular Action — Extended Dulness — their Mutual Relations. 

Div. II. — Auscultatory Phenomena. — § 1. Modifications of Normal 
Sounds — in Intensity — in Distinctness — in Rhythm — § 2. Fric- 
tion — its Characters — its Indications — § 3. Endocardial Murmurs 
— their general Characters — (a) Diastolic — Aortic — Mitral — (b) 
Systolic— (1) at the Apex — Mitral — Tricuspid — (2) at the Base 
— Aortic — Pulmonic — Blood-sounds in general. 

In Chapter XVII., when considering the history and general 
symptoms of diseases of the chest, it was remarked that dyspnc©a 
and palpitation are the chief subjects of complaint with patients 
suffering from disturbance of the circulation, and that the history 
of the attack is usually obscure and imperfect. It may be added 
that these symptoms are much more frequently mentioned when 
their cause is merely functional than when organic lesion exists. 
Pain is an almost constant attendant on pericardial inflammation ; 
it is also occasionally met with in old structural changes, pre- 
senting itself sometimes under the form of angina. A history of 
rheumatic fever, any indications of a tendency to dropsy, or the 
presence of chronic lung affection, and especially of bronchor- 
rhooa, are each of them more or less valuable in estimating the 
probability of disease of the heart. In most instances, however, 
its presence may be very conclusively shown by the action of the 
pulse, the discoloration of the face, the impulse against the ribs 
which accompanies the movement of the organ, and the characters 
of the sounds produced, as they are changed by specific forms of 
disease. Errors in diagnosis chiefly arise from confounding the 
signs of the functional with those of the structural maladies. 

We must presume that the student is familiar with the position 
and average force of the impulse which each stroke of the heart 
conveys to the finger placed between the fifth and sixth rib ; with 
the usual extent of dulness on percussion observed in the pn»- 
cordial region, when it is of normal size ; and with the sounds 
which accompany its systole and diastole in a state of health, 
hence called systolic and diastolic, or first and second sounds. In 
each of these particulars, changes may be perceived which are 
quite independent of disease of the heart ; its position may be 
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altered by efiusion into the pleura or peritoneum ; its impulse 
may be rendered more evident by emaciation, or by consolidation 
of the lung, or may be lessened by opposite states ; the sharpness 
and force of the shock may be greatly increased by mere nerv- 
ous excitement ; and the prsecordial dulness may be diminished 
or increased in extent, as it happens to be more or less covered 
by resonant pulmonary tissue. 

Nervous palpitation without increase of size of the heart itself, 
will be observed to vary much in intensity from time to time, 
and this especially according to the mental condition, whether of 
excitement or of depression. Attention directed to the organ 
greatly influences it, and not unfrequently the fact of making the 
examination is of itself sufficient to excite or increase the palpi- 
tation, which again gradually subsides ; this condition is one 
which attracts the patient's notice much more than palpitation 
depending on real disease. 

Division I. — Evidence of Alteration in Size. 

Those deviations from the normal conditions which afford the 
most certain indications of changes in the dimensions of the heart, 
and ought therefore to be especially studied by the learner, are 
the following: When the heart beats lower down than in health; 
when the usual shock of its impinging on the parietes becomes 
difluse, heaving, undulatory, or irregular ; when the dulness on 
percussion is extended in an inward or an upward direction ; and 
when the stethoscope reveals sounds which are not heard imder 
ordinary circumstances. 

With the exception of the stethoscopic signs, all of these derive 
their value from their affording the most conclusive evidence 
which we possess of changes of size in the organ ; and this con- 
sideration ought always to be taken into account in making a 
diagnosis of disease of the heart. For no important deviation 
from health can long persist without affecting the muscular struc- 
ture ; and alterations in thickness, in capacity, and in power are 
those which are really efficient in developing the secondary afiec- 
tions accompanying the advanced stages of disease. 

1. Its impulse being felt at a lower point than usual, is almost 
a certain sign of enlargement. 

2. When the action is heaving and powerful, lifting up the 
stethoscope, or even the head of the listener, at each impulse, the 
walls must necessarily be thickened : in such cases the sharpness 
of the stroke is lost, and its duration prolonged. In other instances 
the impulse is much more diffuse, and less forcible, the heart 
coming in contact with difterent portions of the chest at successive 
intervals during the prolonged systole, with an undulatory move- 
ment, in which no distinct stroke is felt : we have then reason to 
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believe that the enlargement depends more on increased size of 
the cavities than on thickening of the walls. 

3. Irregularity of action is very important, although of some- 
what indefinite signification. It must not be confounded with 
intermission when a single beat is occasionally omitted or abor- 
tive, or a short pause occurs at certain intervals. Continued ir- 
regularity must be regarded as a positive sign of disease, but it 
may coexist with almost any form of lesion. It is probably most 
frequently met with in disease of the mitral valve. 

4. The extension of dulness towards the sternum derives its 
value fix)m the circumstance that there the heart is uncovered by 
lung, and the liability to inaccuracy is not so great as when an 
attempt is made to measure it outwards. In enlargement of the 
heart the percussion dulness is, no doubt, extended in everv di- 
rection, and a practitioner well versed in the physical aios to 
diagnosis woula be able to detect the exact dimensions of the 
organ, in spite of the interposition of resonant lung-tissue : the 
student cannot expect to ao so with accuracy. In an upward 
direction diminished resonance may be distinguished with tolerable 
readiness ; but when the sound is clear over the sternum it is. 
probably due to some other cause than hypertrophy : it is, for 
example, especially marked in distension oi the pericardial sac 
after pericarditis. 

5. In connection with the preceding indications, the stethoscopic 
signs are most valuable in explaining the causes of increased or 
irregular action, because the abnormal sounds are produced by 
actual changes in the relation of solids and fluids, and enable us 
to assert more or less positively what is the nature of that change. 

The altered position of the impulse may possibly be doe to an adherent 
pericardium ; but in this case there is very generally also hypertrophy, and 
the idea of enlargement is probably correct. If it can be shown that there is 
no enlargement, this alteration of the impulse affords the most reliable evi- 
dence of pericardial adhesion, which after all can only be guessed at. 

There ought to be no difficulty in distinguishing the heaving impulse of 
hypertrophy from the short, sharp stroke of nervous palpitation; ana yet in 
very many instances people are told that they have disease of the heart in 
consequence of the one being mistaken for the other. 

Undulatory movement, in strict language, is only produced when the peri- 
cardium is full of serum ; a largely dilated heart merely simulates it : in the 
one a wave is transmitted from the apex towards the distended upper extremity 
of the sac, at each systole ; in the other, different portions of tne organ come 
in contact with the chest in succession, but the definite course of a wave can- 
not be traced : the one occurs dnnng an acute attack, the other is seen in 
chronic disease. 

Irregularity is best recognized by the action of the pulse: by it the mean- 
ing of the t«rm intermission is also more readily understood ; the abortive 
contraction of the heart produces no pulsation at the wrist, and a beat is lost 
just as much as if the heart stood still. The word " uneven" is used to signify 
a pulse of unequal force : an irregular pulse implies inequality in the duration 
as well as in the force of successive beats. Irregular action may subside 
under treatment, but during its existence it is a permanent not a temporary 
condition ; hence we speak of continued irregularity as a sign of disease. 
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The extension of dulness towards the sternnm can only deceive when there 
is a morbid growth in the anterior mediastinum : the dulness in such a case 
does not usually terminate on a level with the base of the heart. It is of im- 
portance to observe whether the apex continue to beat in its usual position, 
feet displacement be mistaken for enlargement. 

In endeavoring to establish correct rules for diagnosis, it has 
been our constant aim to avoid taking solitary indications, how- 
ever definite in themselves, as specific signs of any one form of 
disease. This rule must be applied to the varieties of pulse ob- 
served in disease of the heart, which will be enumerated as they 
.present themselves to our notice in considering the sum of the 
evidence in each case. It is also applicable to the suggestion of 
adherent pericardium above referred to, and to the angular or 
pear-shape which we may find the prsecordial dulness to have 
assumed when dependent on hydro-pericardium; no one who 
studies diagnosis aright will suppose the existence of such a con- 
dition, unless acute symptoms nave preceded it; passive efiusion 
is never sufficiently extensive to proauce the effect. 

If we commence with irregularity of action as one of the most 
evident signs of disease, we find in practice that it may coincide 
with the other phenomena already enumerated in verv varying 
degrees, and from a consideration of these associations tne follow- 
ing conclusions may be drawn as probable explanations of the 
condition of the heart. 

a. With increased heaving impulse, we may assume the exist- 
ence of hypertrophy with or without valvular lesion. 

b. "Without increased impulse, but with extended dulness, en- 
largement consisting especially in dilatation of the cavities, while 
the walls are not much thickened, or may be even thinner than 
natural; and again either with or without valvular lesion. 

c. When abnormal sound is heard, we may be pretty certain 
that there is valvular insufficiency along with either hypertrophy 
or dilatation, as the other indications tend to show. 

d. A very feeble pulse, with signs of hypertrophy, would afford 
very clear evidence of imperfect closure of the mitral valve. 

e. When none of these conditions accompany the irregularity, 
we may be led to believe that it is due to thinning of the walls 
or fatty degeneration without dilatation to any extent; it may 
possibly be also caused by adherent pericardium. 

Irregular action seldom accompanies hypertrophy without valvular lesion ; 
whereas it is most commonly present in dilatation and thinning of the walls 
whether the valves be healtnv or not The character of the puke varies with 
the peculiar form of the valvular lesion, but in most instances the morbid 
sound heard on auscultation is more trustworthy : it now and then happens, 
however, that when the mitral ori6ce does not close during the systole, no 
bruit can be detected ; and then the extreme feebleness of the pulse, contrast- 
inff with the force of the heart's action, serves as a very useful guide. When 
valvular lesion has not led to alteration in size, it is not accompanied by irregu- 
larity of action. 

It must also be borne in mind that very considerable hypertrophy may be 
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almost completclj concealed by overlapping; of the lan^, and therefore gfreat 
caution must be exercised in decidinfir that irregular action depends on simple 
atrophy or fatty degeneration. Eacn of these subjects will be again referred 
to more in detail. 

"When there is no irregularity, the only trustworthy indications 
of enlargement are — 

a. If increased action be associated either with extension of 
dulness in an inward direction or with an apex-beat lower than 
in health ; 

h. If with the increased action or the extended dulness there 
be anything of an undulatory movement, and especially if this be* 
accompanied by some unusual sound on auscultation. 

Division II. — Auscultatory Phenomena. 

In very many instances these alone are sufficient to determine 
the existence oi disease in an early stage, before any change has 
occurred in the actual dimensions of the organ; in other instances 
they explain the causes of the change. They may be divided 
into modifications of normal sounds, and morbid sounds — " bruits" 
or "murmurs," as it seems better to call them, to distinguish them 
from those which, par excelknce, are called tfie sounds of the heart. 
These bruits, again, comprise those formed in the pericardium and 
those formed within the heart, sometimes classed as exocardial 
and endocardial: the only pericardial bruit is friction; the endo- 
cardial, on the other hand, are divisible into the systolic and 
diastolic. We shall attempt to show what deductions may be 
drawn from their presence, and how the student may best refer 
the sound heard to one or other of these classes. 

Much confusion is created by unnecessarily increasing the nomenclature of 
various sounds. It is quite allowable to employ a particular name to desig- 
nate any unusual bruit, such as " purring," or ** musical," but its exact cha- 
racter is now known to be of far less importance than its position and time of 
occurrence with reference to the rhythm of the heart's action. It seems quite 
unnecessary to introduce such a namc^s exocardial: if it mean to include 
sounds formed in the pleura, and not in the pericardium, the classification is 
oblectionable ; if it be restricted to the pericardial bruit, we need employ no 
other name than friction ; creaking is but a form of friction, and the name 
** to and fro" sound which has been sometimes used, is only applicable to cer- 
tain cases — a majority, truly, but not all. With regard to endocardial mur- 
murs, again, the introduction of the word regurgitant perplexes the student: 
either a systolic or a diastolic bruit may be regurgitant ; and regurgitation 
may take place at any of the sets of valves ; it merely expresses the fact of 
the ordinary current being reversed, — a fact which is quite as explicitlv stated 
when the bruit is named according to its time and place. If during the dias- 
tole the left ventricle be filled from the aorta as well as from the auricle, there 
is regurgitation ; if during the systole the blood pass out into the auricle as 
well as into the aorta, there is also regurgitation ; but any one who understands 
the mechanism of the heart's action knows that the expressions diastolic aortic, 
and systolic mitral murmurs imply these facts, and have the great advantage 
of being definite statements regarding disease. 
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§ 1. Modifications of Normal Sounds. 

a. They may have a ringing distinctness in consequence of 
nervous excitement: this is no indication of disease; it is tran- 
sient, and when the palpitation subsides, the sounds resume their 
ordinary characters. 

J. The 1st sound especially tend^ to become short and sharp in 
thiiming of the walls of the heart: the chief distinction between 
this and the preceding condition is its permanence, and its inde- 
pendence of excitement and palpitation. 

c. They become dull and indistinct, though loud, in hypertro- 
phy. The prolongation and indistinctness of the 1st sound in 
particular, is the reason why they are often spoken of as being 
weaker than the sharp flapping sound of dilatation. 

rf. Distance and obscurity of sound is produced by the inter- 
position of fluid in the pericardium or overlapping of the lung, 
especially in emphysema. 

e. The rhythm, or proportionate duration of each sound, is very 
liable to be altered in the commencement of an inflammatory 
attack : this condition is very generally the precursor of some 
more definite evidence of change of structure; but it is associated 
with other forms of disease, and is also occasionally casual and 
transitory, the sounds returning to those of health. 

/. Either 1st or 2d sound may be reduplicated. Each stroke 
of the pulse is represented by three or even four sounds heard in 
the prsecordial region. It is generally the 2d sound which is 
reduplicated, the 3d following close upon it, and occupying the 
pause which in health intervenes between the end of the 2d and 
the commencement of the 1st sound. When the 1st sound is 
reduplicated, it causes of necessity reduplication of the 2d. This 
modification does not always imply disease : it seems to be due 
to irregular muscular action, and we can only decide from other 
circumstances whether the defect be in the muscle itself, in the 
nervous system, or in the mechanism of the circidation. 

The most important of the modifications jnst enumerated is that in which 
the rhythm of the sounds materially deviates from that in health. The relative 
duration of each sound and of eacn pause is in the normal state so constant, 
that it may he assumed with great confidence that disease is present when this 
relation is broken through. It is therefore of very ^reat value in leading us 
either to discover past changes in structure, of which the evidence is imper- 
fect, or to prepare for impending inflammation : it may thus lead to the dis- 
covery of an endocardial murmur which was not suspected, or may be the 
onl^ proof lefl that pericarditis has preceded when friction is already abolished ; 
while in cases of acute rheumatism, or inflammation in the chest, it prepares 
us for an attack of peri- or endocarditis : and in those cases in which it passes 
off without any further evidence of disease, we are left to conclude that our 
remedies have aided in warding ofi* very serious mischief. 

The loudness of the sounds depends so much more upon the proximity of 
the heart to the chest-wall than upon the intensity of the sonna itself, that 
bat little reliance is to be placed on it as an indication : and perhaps in no 
case is it so marked as in the palpitation of nervous excitement The very 
same circumstance which most frequently serves to conceal the dulness, and 
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increased impulse in hypertrophy, serves also to diminish the loudness of the 
sound ; and therefore/when much overlapped by the lung, the one source of 
information does not help to correct the other. Its intensity is of most seiv 
vice in cases of nervous palpitation, and in thinning of the walls of the heart 
without palpitation ; in the one the shrillness of the sound iB opposed to the 
idea of hypertrophy, in the other it leads to the suspicion of change of stnio- 
ture, which is not revealed hj any other sign. 

Reduplication, like intermission, suggests some imperfection in the relation 
of nervous force and muscular contraction, in so far as one serves to regulate 
the other : but while we are able to draw a distinction between intermission 
and irregularity, as indications of disease, we are not able to lay down the 
same certain rules in reduplication. We may be very confident that when 
both sounds are reduplicated there is some form of disease present: redupli- 
cation of the second sound is very often caused by imperfect closure of the 
auriculo-ventricular aperture on one side, which causes the systole of one 
ventricle to terminate more quickly than the other ; but it is also heard, like 
intermission, in what we call mere functional disturbance. It will be readily 
understood that when either sound becomes prolonged by the presence of a 
murmur, the reduplication is lost in the continuous bruit. It is wise in prac- 
tice to restrict the term reduplication to cases in which no bruit is detected ; 
for example, when there is a slight diastolic aortic murmur, the second sound 
of the heart, formed at the pulmonic valves, may be heard quite distinct and 
separate from the aortic bruit, which replaces the second sound there ; but 
the two do not consist of a reduplicated second sound, but of the sound and 
the bruit, which are heard separately, the one short and terminating at its 
usual time, the other prolonged. 

§ 2. Friction. — The distinctive character of this sound is to be * 
sought less in its peculiar acoustic properties than in the time 
of its occurrence with reference to the natural sounds of the heart. 
It has no further relation to them than that it is caused by the 
movement of the organ consequent on its alternate contraction 
and dilatation ; hence it forms no part of the natural sounds, does 
not occur at the same instant, does not follow the same rhythm, 
but is usually heard somewhere between and distinct from them. 
The natural sounds may be inaudible either because eflftision 
renders them indistinct, or because the friction, is so loud as to 
overpower them, but it neither takes their place nor alters their 
character. Though called a "to-and-fro" sound, it is not neces- 
sarily double, but it certainly is so in a great majority of cases* 
Among its distinguishing features the following may be regarded 
as the chief: — 

a. It may be heard anywhere over the preecordial space, and 
frequently only at one point distinctly: when thus circumscribed, 
it is especially to be sought either where the membrane is reflected 
at the oase of the heart, or where the apex impinges against the 
nbs. 

b. The sound is usually rough and grating, and seems to be 
superficial and close to the ear of the listener. 

c. A double friction-sound is more easily recognized than when 
it is single ; endocardial bruits are also sometimes double, but in 
the to-and-fro friction the duration of each is more equal, and 
shorter. 
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d. The time of its occurrence with reference to the natural 
sounds forms our best guide in determining its nature. It com- 
mences distinctly after the 1st sound and impulse of the heart; 
the to and the fro friction bruits follow each other rapidly, with a 
very short interval, which corresponds with the beginning of the 
2d sound of the heart ; then comes a longer pause, during which 
the Ist soimd is again heard, followed up by the recurrence of 
friction. 

Daring the existence of pericarditis, many circumstances occur to conceal 
the ordinary sounds of the heart ; and when there is any difficulty in distin- 
guishing them in the precordial space, they should be listened for above the 
base of the heart, in the second intercostal space. 

There are two circumstances which chiefly tend to render friction-sound 
liable to be confounded with other bruits : viz., a scanty secretion of lymph, 
and an abundant secretion of scrum. The friction may in either case be 
single ; in the former, it is almost always limited to the reflexion of the peri- 
caraial membrane at the origin of the great vessels, and might therefore be 
taken for an aortic murmur ; but in addition to the indications derived from 
the other characters enumerated, it is especially to be noted that its position 
and point of greatest distinctness are below, and not above the base ; the very 
opposite is true of an aortic systolic murmur, and an aortic diastolic murmur 
presents other features which are very distinctive. If friction be obscured by 
the presence of serum, the point where it is most likely to be met with is the 
apex ; here, too, in position it is much below the ordinary situation of a mitral 
» marmnr ; but it is further to be recognized by the circumstance that it is 
much louder when the ribs are depressed at the end of expiration, and may 
be very often rendered temporarily so by simple pressure. 

Friction differs from endocardial murmur in its acoustic properties very 
decidedly, when a well-marked example is compared with the pure bellows- 
sound ; and the student ought to make his ear familiar with their respective 
characters ; but in many cases he must be prepared to find each approximate 
so closely to the other that the character of the sound is not sufficient to de- 
note whether it be formed in the heart or pericardium. 

The best mode of determining whether the rhythm of a double bruit heard 
in the precordial space differ from or coincide with that of the systole and 
diastole, is to listen above the base of the heart, where pericardial friction 
always becomes inaudible ; when the ear is fully accustomed to the rhythm of 
Ist and 2d sounds as there heard, the stethoscope should be immediatelv 
passed to the point at which the bruit is most distinct ; if it be pericardial, 
the ear will at once detect the difference in duration, and the want of harmony 
with that just listened to. 

The discovery of friction may be taken as unmistakable evi- 
dence of the presence of pericarditis, and hence the importance 
of being able clearly to determine its true character. In speak- 
ing of pericarditis (Chap. XXII. § 1), the ordinary correlative 
symptoms will be pointed out ; and while, on the one hand, these 
may be so striking as to leave no doubt in the mind of the ob- 
server that changes in percussion resonance, or in the rhythm 
and intensity of the heart's action, are due to pericarditis when 
fSriction cannot be detected, yet on the other, they may have been 
BO slight that but for the presence of friction we should not know 
of the existence of the inflammation at all. The change of fric- 
tion iilto creaking is far less common in the pericardium than in 
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the pleura ; when such a sound is heard, the principles of its diag- 
nosis are the same as those already given for a single friction-, 
bruit, and it will be all the easier because of its creaking charac- 
ter, which is so unlike an endocardial murmur. There is only 
one ftirther question in regard to friction which the observer has 
to determine, in order that his diagnosis of pericarditis may be 
quite certain ; it is that the friction is really in the pericardium, 
and not in the adjacent pleura. Now, the only chance of its 
being in the pleura is, when it is local — ^to one side, and not in 
front of the heart ; and if the doubt be suggested to the mind, 
its validity can readily be tested by making the patient hold his 
breath ; but it must be remembered that pericardial friction be- 
comes more distinct, or may be only audible when the ribs are 
depressed, and therefore the patient should be taught to hold his 
breath after an expiration, not after an inspiration. 

§ 3. Endocardial Murmurs, — Either sound of the heart may 
be prolonged beyond its ordinary duration, and lose its usual dis- 
tinctness, when the soimd is commonly called rough: or they may 
be entirely superseded by a lengthened bruit, which has either a 
character of extreme soflaiess (the true bellows-murmur, or bruit 
de souffle), or that of a very harsh grating noise, or even ap- 
proaches to a musical tone. From the slightest degree of rougn-' 
ness or prolongation, to the loudest possible bruit, every link is 
filled up by murmurs which glide by insensible gradations into 
each other, and unite the extremes together under one common 
denomination. The essential element in their production is an 
altered relation of the blood to the solid structures, whether by 
change in the one or in the other; and they are only heard when 
the blood is in motion. They therefore correspond exactly to 
the systole or diastole of the ventricle as the blood is passing out 
of, or into those cavities: they may commence a little before or 
a little after the true time of the natural sound ; they may be 
carried on through the interval of pause, but they cease directly 
when the opposite action comes into play, either to be followed 
by the natural sound to which that gives rise in health, or by a 
bruit corresponding in time to it. 

Their character, as caught by the ear, is always more or less 
blowing, the passage of fluid in this respect offering very close 
analogies to that of air through a constricted aperture. We are 
not sufficiently familiar with the laws of its production to be able 
to deduce from an analysis of the character of the sound the 
exact changes in which it originates, but in general terms it may 
be assumed that when the murmur is very soft the solid parts are 
not very greatly altered, and that when very rough, grating, or 
musical, there is either very considerable constriction, or a semi- 
detached mass floating down the current, and thrown into vibra- 
tion as the blood passes. It is a point of some difficulty to deter- 
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mine when roughness and prolongation ought to be set down as 
only a modification of normal sound — when they nought to be 
regarded as something additional or superadded taking its place; 
the booming first sound of hyi>ertrophy, and the reduplicated 
second sound of unequal contraction, ought never to be called 
bruit. 

The readiest mode of determining whether the murmur be 
systolic or diastolic is to place the finger where the heart can be 
felt striking on the chest. If the sound commence at a period 
equally distant from each of two impulses, and intermediate be- 
tween them, the sound is diastolic, it ends just before the heart 
strikes on the chest. If, on the contrary, it be nearly coincident 
with the stroke, it is systolic — it commences about the same time 
as the impulse, and ends long before the next stroke is felt. When 
the murmur is systolic, the sound produced by the moving of the 
blood may be either due to alterations in the orifices through 
which it passes, or to changes in the character of the blood itself, 
or to a combination of both. But if a bruit be recognized to be 
diastolic, it may be decided at once that there is valvular imper- 
fection ; and in the majority of instances there is disease of the 
aortic valves, by which blood is allowed to return into the left 
ventricle. 

If we inquire into the mechanism of the circulation, we find that the force 
with which the blood passes from the auricle into the ventricle is much feebler 
than that by which it is propelled into the arteries, and also that the power 
of the left ventricle is very much greater than that of the right ; and, inas- 
much as the circulation through the arteries is carried on during the interval 
between one svstole and the next by the resiliency or contractile force of the 
vessels, the rebound in the aorta and in the pulmonic artery, in cases of im- 
perfect valves, are each in proportion to the muscular power of their respect- 
ive ventricles. In addition to this, we have the pathological fact that disease 
of the aortic valves is a common occurrence, wnile disease of the pulmonic 
valves is very rare. During the systole, the ventricles empty themselves of 
blood with a force equal to the contractile power of each muscular wall ; and 
the vibration of the particles of blood thus produced, when its relative propor- 
tions deviate from those of health, become audible, even when there is no un- 
usual obstruction to the current. During the diastole, again, the ventricles 
are filled ; and when there is no alteration of texture in the cardiac aper- 
tures, no change of quality in the blood is ever sufficient to develop audible 
vibrations, since the movement is caused only by the feeble contractions of 
the auricles. When the auriculo- ventricular aperture is very much altered by 
disease, especially if the vibratory power of the blood be at the same time 
increased by anaemia, a diastolic bruit is sometimes produced on the left side 
of the heart; on the right side it has never been recognized. When, again, 
the aortic valves close imperfectlv during the diastole, the ventricle is partly 
filled from this source also ; and the force with which the resiliency of the 
artery drives it back against the roughened or imperfect valves, and still more 
the circumstance of its meeting with the current from the mitral valve in an 
opposite direction, is quite sufficient to produce audible vibration. The very 
same circumstance might happen on the right side of the heart, but I am not 
aware that it has ever been recorded ; and the smaller amount of contractile 
force in the pulmonary artery, as well as the rarity of disease of the pulmonic 
valves, would lead us to expect that the event should be a very rare one. 
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A. Diastolic Murmurs. — When a diastolic murmur is recog- 
nized, we have really, in practice, only to determine whether it 
be aortic or mitral. 

a. The probabilities are much in favor of the former, consider- 
ing the relative frequency of each. 

b. Mitral diastolic murmur, as it presupposes very considerable 
change in texture in the valve, cannot, one would imagine, exist 
without a mitral murmur also accompanying the svstole : this is 
not necessarily the case in patency of the aortic valves. 

c. The position at which each is heard in its greatest intensity, 
and the direction in which it is prolonged, are distinct, though 
not differing so greatly as to form such a ready means of diagnosis- 
as might be A priori expected. 

d. Further evidence of insufficiency of the aortio valves, if this 
be presumed to be the cause of murmur, is to be obtained from 
the character of the pulse, which seems to be left almost empty 
by the blood falling back upon the heart after each stroke, and 
agaia filling the artery with a jerk. 

The aortic diastolic is, in fact, a mnrmur of reg^rptation, while the mitral 
is not; and this would of iteelf, apart from the consideration of force, explain 
the different frequency of each : for it is not necessary that there be any 
roughness or constriction of the aortic valves ; a smooth aperture left by tear- 
ing or ulceration of a valve which permits regurgitation, when the recoil of 
the blood follows the systole, of necessity causes a diastolic murmur by en- 
countering the opposing current of the blood. Ilence, a systolic bruit at the 
aortic valves is not always to be heard when a diastolic one is present, as I 
believe is unavoidable at the mitral orifice. With this, too. is closely con- 
nected the fact that the position at which the sound is heard in its greatest 
intensity is not so different as mijjht be supposed. In some cases, no doubt, 
the blood is set into vibration, as it passes tne roughened or constricted valves 
in its backward course; but in other instances the vibration only begins when 
it meets the current from the auricle : in the one case it can be traced for 
several inches in a slanting direction, from the root of the aorta towards the 
apex, of pretty nearly equal intensity throughout; in the other, while the 
direction remains the same, the length may be diminished to about an inch 
near the centre of the heart. The mitral diastolic murmur reaches to about 
the same point, and it will be readily understood how difficult it must be to 
determine a difference in direction, although nearly at right angles to each 
other, when the whole extent in each case does not exceed an inch. There 
is, however, one point characteristic of the mitral diastolic murmur: the vibra- 
tion is produced at the valve itself, and the sound is always heard in greatest 
intensity there, and diminishes in distinctness as it passes across towards the 
sternum to meet the line of the aortic diastolic murmur : such a circumstance, 
without the hammering pulse, would be to my mind sufficient for tho diagnosis. 
On the other hand, a nammering pulse would very probably decide in favor 
of insufficiency of the aortic valves, even when the loudest sound seemed to 
be nearest to the apex. 

B. Systolic Murmurs, — The first question for consideration with 
regard to a murmur of this class is whether it be formed at the 
apex or at the base of the heart; and this is to be determined by 
the relation of its point of greatest intensity to the outline of the 
organ given by percussion, and the position of the apex-beat. A 
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very moderate decree of care in making the examination is gene- 
rally suflScient to determine this point, which can only be rendered 
doubtful when there is no special locality where the intensity is 
greater than elsewhere. 

1. Systolic Murmurs at the -4^ex.— Commencing at the centre 
of the heart, we listen to the Quality and rhythm of the sounds 
heard there, and move the stetnoscope gradually downwards and 
outwards : the 1st sound will have lost its distinctness, and will 
present a character of roughness at the centre, which becomes a 
decided bruit at the apex. 

a. When the bruit is dependent on imperfect closure of a valve, 
the ear generally detects a spot of limited dimensions at which 
the murmur i^ much more distinct than elsewhere — the rough- 
ness of the 1st sound passes suddenly into loud bruit. 

6. This point of greatest intensity varies somewhat from un- 
known causes. In insufficiency of the mitral valve, it is to be 
found most commonly on a level with the apex, about an inch 
nearer to the sternum ; and next in frequency, about an inch 
above the apex-beat, near to the nipple ; less commonly some- 
where between those points. 

c. When the murmur is heard in greatest intensity consider- 
ably to the right of the apex-beat, or at the end of the ensiform 
cartilage, we may suspect that it is due to imperfection of the 
tricuspid valve ; but this sound is les$ local, and therefore less 
certain. 

d. If the murmur, though decidedly more distinct towards the 
apex than at the centre of the heart, present no local point of 
greatest intensity, we may still conclude that it is a valvular sound 
if the heart be increased in size, and, in all probability, a mitral 
murmur. 

€, Occasionally, mere changes in the quality of the blood pro- 
duce a murmur which is audible over the centre of the heart, but 
seems to become more distinct towards the apex. It is therefore 
necessary, in such cases, to study the history and symptoms with 
care, in order that our diagnosis may not be at variance with 
some particular indication which has been overlooked. 

2. Systolic Murmurs at the Base, — Proceeding in the same man- 
ner from the centre of the heart, the murmur becomes louder and 
more distinct as we travel upwards ; but the ear seldom comes 
upon a point where its intensity is so suddenlv increased as at the 
apex. Here it is that bruits dependent solely on blood-changes 
are most commonly found ; and it is sometimes a matter of great 
difl&culty to determine whether there be any structural alteration 
or not. 

a. When a diastolic bruit is also heard, there is necessarily 
valvular disease, and, as we have already mentioned, probably 
disease of the aortic valves. 
20 
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b. If there be evidence of enlargement of the heart, the bruit 
is also almost certainly dependent on disease of the aortic valvesy 
or root of the aorta. It must, however, be clearly made out that 
it is real hypertrophy and not mere nervous excitement. 

c. A murmur which can be distinctly localized at the base of 
the heart, and is only faintly audible, or cannot be heard at all 
above the third rib, is probably due to disease of the valves; one 
which is diffiise and cannot be readily localized within the limits 
of the prsecordial dulness, is more likely to be caused by altered 
blood. 

d. A murmur which can be traced from below the third car- 
tilage on the left side to the second interspace on the rights is 
generated in the aorta ; one heard most distinctly in the second 
interspace on the left side, is probably produced in the pulmonary 
artery. In the one case there may be disease of the valve, in the 
other there is probably only change in the character of the blood. 

e. When there is any suspicion of disease, the history and 
general symptoms must be carefully inquired into: an anaemic 
state may account for the existence of a murmur, and, under all 
circumstances, necessarily increases its intensity. 

Some aathors distinguish pre-systolic and post^jstolic mnrmnrs from such 
as may more properly be called systolic. The names are ill chosen, and apt 
to c(>nvey a wrong impression, and the division is too minute to be followed 
by the student ; but the possibility of some variation in the time of their 
commencement should be remembered, so as not to confound a systolic mur- 
mur, which docs not exactly coincide with the apex-beat, with a diastolic one. 
The one ends at or near to the time of the beat, the other herjins then, and 
ends long before the heart can be again felt impinging on the ribs. 

As a general rule, blood-sounds are characterized by great softness : and a 
whizzing, grating, or musical noise may be safely concluded to depend on 
some valvular defect. 

Local distinctness is one of the best distinguishing features of mitral insuf- 
ficiency. It is to be traced when no hypertrophy of the organ is present, and 
very commonly coincides with a history of rheumatic feyer. Irregular action, 
feebleness of pulse, congestion of the lungs, &c., leave no doubt as to the 
regurgitation of the blood through the mitral orifice when the position of the 
murmur is doubtful, and may even be suiBcient to prove this condition when 
no murmur can be heard at all. It is not necessary to go into the further 
question whether the imperfect closure of the valve depend upon alteration 
in its own texture preventing the edges from accurately adapting themselves 
to each other, or upon changes in relation between the size of the cavity and 
aperture, and of the membranous valve, or of the length of the cordaj ten- 
dineai ; though each of these causes may give rise to mitral insufficiency. 

An anaemic murmur is very seldom to be traced in greater intensity towards 
the apex, but that it is so occasionally is quite certain; and the fact must not 
be forgotten. The general indications which would confirm the opinion that 
it was due to blood-change only, are that the patient is young, and has never 
had rheumatic fever, and that the aspect is decide<lly ana?mic — blood passing 
backwards through the mitral valve tends to produce l>lueness of skin, from 
obstruction to the circulation in the lungs : a bruit in the carotid artery or in 
the jugular vein, when none can be traced at the base of the heart, is also a 
valuable indication : the pulse in such circumstances is not at all deficient in 
power, but it may not be perceptibly so, even with decided mitral insufficiency, 
when regurgitation takes place only to a small extent. It may be suggested, 
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in explanation of this form of blood-murmur, that the vibration is excited b; 
the friction of the particles Dgaiiist the coluuioie camic when the blood ta in 
lacb a cuDilitioD that it can be readily prudiii't'd. nnd that it is heard with 
CTe«ter inrensiiy towards the open only because the base of the heart and 
ue rreat veosela were deeplr covered iy luD^'-tigsu<^. and the apex compara- 
ttve^ exposed in the particular instances in which it boa been notircd^ bdiI 
thJB is the more probable, because it very generally Taries iu position and 
intensily from day to day. 

Tricuspid rcgurgitutiun seems to be a verv common condltJoD. and is very 
nreJy indicnied by the presence of a bnilt ^bis is lo be explained no doubt 
by the minor force of the right ventricle ; and it is therefore only in conditioos 
of very decided disease that a trii^nepid fystoiic murmar is metwtlh: such 
cases, pathologists know to be very much rarer than corresponding disease of 
the mitral valve. 

At the base of th» heart bruits are so often dependent on blood-change:!, 
Ihat the diu^nosis can rarely be made with any approach lo certainty from 
the cbarauier and position of the murmur iteclf: and we therefore look in 
the first instnore to the aspect of the patient, the history of the case, and the 



evidence of disease of the lieart from diastolic murmur or hypertrophy, to aid 
is the determination. In no case perhaps is error more liable to be committed 
tbko in miBtuldng nervous excitement for hypertrophy, and deciding that there- 
fore the bruit heard is an indication of valvular disease. 

In speakiug at chronic bloud-ailmeiits (L'bap. Till., { 4) those cireum- 
Rtances were mentioned in detail in which an anemic bruit is probably to l)e 
heard ; and it was there slated that, as the cause of the production of sound 
is in the blood itself, the motion among its particles caused by its passage 
through the healthy heart is sufficient to excite the vibration, and that the 
point at which the bruit is heard in its greatest intenfiity is only that vhieh 
is most BupcrGcinl ; but that, as a general rule, it tends to be diffuse, and is 
aodible over a large surface. In the majorily of cases, a systolic mnnniir at 
the base heard relatively louder over the second interspace on the right side 
of the Btemum, indicates diseaae of the aortic valves, while one relatively 
louder in the same interspace on the left side, directly over the base of the 
heart, or, extending towards the lelt shoulder, is only a blood-sound: a locul 
brail in the third mterepace on the left side, which is not propagated in either 
direction, is most commonly caused by valvular disease. 

As the ralionnle of these rules, the following considerations may be sug- 
gested. Bruits are all beard more loudly over an interspace than over the 
rib immediately above or below: the third interspace on the left side is thjt 
in which the sonud aotually proiluced at the valve is best heard ; and for all 
practical purposes we may for the present disregard disease of the pulmonic 
valves altogether, and assume that the question lies between disease of the 
Borlic valves and anitmiu. True valvular Eound in therefore necessarUy heard 
best, unless the heart be mach enlarged upwards, in the third interspace; and 
it may possibly not be propagated to any distance beyond, but heard there 
Qolyt if, on the other hand, any aniumla be present as well as disease of the 
valve, the sound will be propagated along the aorta, not along the pulmonary 
artery; and therefore it will be relatively loudest on the right side above the 
third rib, though not so loud there as where it is actuaUy produced. The 
case of a simple ancemic bruit is quite diBerent ; there is no distioct point iu 
the course of its passage through the heart where the blood is thrown into 
vibration, but wherever vibration occurs, the sound is produced : practically 
the pulmonary artery is most superficial, and therefore, though it can tie 
beard In the aorta, the bruit is relatively londer in the pulmonary artery, and 
consequently at that interspace where in verj' thin persons this artery may be 
often felt pulsating; the aecond on the left side. 

In consequence of the statement here made, it will be seen that proof of the 
actual existence of aniumia, whiSiug sounds In the arteries. " bruit de diable " 
in the jugalar veins, &c., althongh it throw some doubi over the probabiiiiy 
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of true valvular mnrmnr, must not be assumed to disprove it altogether. It 
is probable that when a valvular bruit is distinctly propagated along the 
artery, there is almost always some degree of anaemia to account for it ; and 
that the really valuable indication is that there is h point at which the vibra- 
tion commences, while its propagation along one vessel or the other is of minor 
importance; becauge, although it be true that a pulmonic valve murmur is 
exceedingly rare, the principles of diagnosis must recognize its possibilitv, 
aqd endeavoF to* prove its presence or absence. Such a murmur is very likely 
to be propagated along the pulmonary artery ; and here, again, the only valu- 
able indication would be the existence of a point somewhere below the third 
rib, probably very close to or under the sternum, from whence the vibration 
commences. If any one will take the trouble to listen to the sound heard in 
the carotid arteries in a few instances of acknowledged disease of the aortic 
valves, he will very quickly find that the propagation of the bruit depends on 
something else than the diseased valve wnich produces it, as the intensity of 
the bruit in the one situation bears no constant relation to its loudness in the 
other. This subject has been mentioned at some length, because the direction 
which the souna takes is often alluded to as the great indication in diagnosis. 

An inquiry into the means of distinguishing between a blood- 
sound and a valvular murmur is necessarily somewhat compli- 
cated ; and yet it may become of very considerable importance 
when, for example, in watching a case of acute rheumatism, we 
have to determine whether a bruit of some sort indicate the super- 
vention of endocarditis. The rules which may be laid down as 
the most valuable for the guidance of the student in such a case 
are the following : 1. To observe the point of its greatest intensity 
with reference to the three principal positions referred to, (a) the 
apex, (J) the base at the third left interspace, (c) above the base 
at the second left interspace. 2. To ascertain in how far at the 
points (a) and {b) it is capable of distinct localization. 3. If its 
character be, on the contrary, at all diffuse, to observe whether it 
can be traced towards or across the sternum or towards the 
shoulder. 4. To watch, from day to day, whether there be any 
variation in intensity at different points. 

In addition to these considerations, account must be taken of 
the past history of the case, as it may show the possibility of pre- 
vious disease ; as well as of the present condition of the circula- 
tion, aft it may indicate such an amount of excitement as must of 
necessity exist when endocardial inflammation is going on, or such 
a state of quiescence as is incompatible with it. Nor is it to be 
forgotten that bruit is produced in many cases of thoracic aneu- 
rism, and that these have to be separated by their position before 
the sound is taken as an indication of disease of the valves. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

DISEASES OF THE HEABT. 

History and. Symptoms — Acute and Chronic Disease — their Com- 
mencement often Obscure. — § 1. Pericarditis — its Signs and 
Symptoms — § 2. Endocarditis — its Signs and Symptoms — Sources 
of Fallacy — the Origin of Cardiac Inflammation in Bheumattc 
Fever — § 3. Hypertrophy — its Indications — its Causes — § 4. 
Dilatation — the Flabby or Fatty Heart — Association tvith Hy- 
pertrophy — § 5. Valvular Lesion — with and without Bruit — 
Mechanism of the Circulation — Production of Murmurs — other 
Indications — Obscure Cases — Causes of Disease of the Heart — 
Associations, 

The history of the various conditions of disease of the heart 
must of necessity present extreme contrasts, as they are calculated 
to interfere very greatly or not at all with the general comfort 
and well-being of the patient. Commencing as some do in the 
most gradual and imperceptible manner, a long period elapses in 
their history during which they are utterly unsuspected bv the 

Eatient, and may be only casually discovered by the physician : 
y-and-by they begin to interfere with thfe circulation, ana conse- 
quently with the breathing, and the patient becomes short-winded, 
or, as he supposes, asthmatic ; and then an educated practitioner 
readily traces the true cause of the symptoms. In another set of 
cases a sudden strain is put upon the diseased organ, which over- 
powers its imperfect action, hitherto unrecognized, and irregular 
contraction, labored movement, and impeded circulation at once 
develop themselves, and are assumed to be the commencement of 
disease in the narrative of the patient. Not unlike these last are 
a few rare cases, in which the strain has been so great as to rup- 
ture some part of the delicate mechanism in states of perfect 
health, and to have been in reality the beginning of the disease. 
In yet another class we are able to trace the history of inflamma- 
tory action by pain and dyspnoea in recent cases, or by the account 
of circumstances likely to have excited it, in those of long stand- 
ing, and by the continuance of disordered function since the pri- 
mary ailment. 

We thus divide the cases naturally into the acute and chronio 
diseases of the heart ; the one forming only a very small section, 
exceedingly limited as to the causes of their existence ; the other 
embracing by far the larger number of cases, which can be traced 
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back either to partial recovery from an acute attack, or to a variety 
of other causes, some of which are very vague and ill-defined. 

Among the acute cases we find pain or dyspnoea not unfre- 
quently present ; among the chronic they are unusual, at least as 
a permanent condition, and when met with, sometimes assume the 
characters which have been ascribed to angina pectoris. (Chap. 
XVI. § 4.) The dyspnoea of inflammation may be spoken of 
rather as a catching in the breathing, or feeling of anxiety con- 
nected with it ; that of chronic disease is more decidedly what 
patients call " shortness of breath," felt in running, in gomg up 
stairs, &c. The character of the pulse of course very often offers 
direct evidence of disease of the heart: and, in addition to this, 
the presence or history of rheumatic fever, of inflammation of the 
pleura, of disease of the kidney and of dropsy, as the more con- 
stant associations of acute or chronic disease of the heart, are each 
to be viewed in the light of symptoms, or at least indications of 
its presence. Among them all, that which leads most frequently 
to the detection of cardiac inflammation is the presence of acute 
rheumatism. 

§ 1. Pericarditis, — If any of the signs of those diseases just 
mentioned as being associated with cardiac inflammation be pre- 
sented to our observation, and if, on examination of the heart, 
pericardial friction be made out, there can be no doubt that peri- 
carditis exists: other indications of inflammatory action will not 
be wanting, but here there is less need for the evidence of corre- 
lative symptoms than in other cases. When friction-sound is 
absent, it may be annulled either by the presence of fluid, or by 
universal adhesion ; in either case, the general symptoms must 
be decided before we can be warranted in pronouncing such a 
diagnosis. Along with these, not in opposition to them, we shall 
find in the former very extended dulness, especially in an upward 
direction, and, as usually described, assuming somewhat of a pear- 
shaped form ; undulatory movement may sometimes be visible 
over the praecordial space, while the heart's action is excited, 
labored, or irregular, and the apex-beat somewhat elevated ; the 
ordinary sounds of the heart are distant and indistinct over the 
position of percussion dulness, becoming louder and more natural 
above the space occupied by the fluid ; tenderness over the praa- 
cordial space, pain, and dyspnoea, and great distress from any 
sudden movement, are also met with in such cases. On the other 
hand, when the surfaces are agglutinated together, the evidence 
is more obscure ; perhaps the most important points, when taken 
in connection with the general symptoms, are persistently per- 
verted rhythm with nothing else to account for it, and a certain 
degree of obscurity of sounds, accompanied by increased and 
excited action. When along with these there are also prsDCordial 
pain, distress or anxiety, and dyspnoea, the diagnosis may bo 
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pretty certain in a case of acute rheumatism or severe pleurisy, 
where pericarditis is to be looked for but can never be relied on 
when there is nothing else to guide us to it. 

In the early stage, excited action, altered rhythm, and creaking 
noise before friction is established, should prepare^us for its ap- 
pearance, especially if pain occur in the course of rheumatism, 
pleurisy, or albuminuria. In the latter disease, the plastic exuda- 
tion is generally much less, the tendency to pour out fluid much 
greater. 

In the course of pericarditis we must be prepared for the occur- 
rence of pleurisy, and in inflammation of the pleura for its attack- 
ing the pericardium. When the friction occurs in the immediate 
vicinity of the heart, it may be difficult to say by which mem- 
brane the sound is produced ; because even when the breath is 
held, the impulse of the heart may cause pleuritic friction. Gene- 
rally the diagnosis is not difficult, and, besides, it is not of very 
great importance. 

The stadent must refer to the last chapter for the distingnishing characters 
of friction. His attention mast, however, be specially called to two points in 
regard to the diagnosis of pericarditis, a. All doable bruits are not friction. 
6. Friction may exist as a single sound. Independently of such considerations 
as its loudness, distinctness, rubbing character, superficial position, &c., which 
can only be learnt by the habit of constant observation, and are never tho- 
roughly trustworthy, the best and safest indication is to be obtained from 
comparing the rhythm of the sounds heard over the arch of the aorta, beyond 
the pericardial sac, with that of the bruit wherever heard most distinctly. An 
endocardial murmur when double, corresponds in time to the 1st and 2d sounds 
heard over the arch, while friction does not : a single murmur when anomalous 
in time is most likely to be pericardial; if endocardial, it would correspond 
either to the systole or the diastole. 

§ 2. Endocarditis. — The presence of an endocardial murmur is 
not decisive of endocarditis; for it may be of long standing, or it 
may be merely functional. Excitement of the heart's action, per- 
sistent and not arising from some temporary cause, as well as 
febrile disturbance and cardiac anxiety, must be present to render 
the diagnosis certain ; indeed, in aftection of tne mitral valve, 
these symptoms may for some days precede the development of 
the murmur. And in old standing disease, where a murmur 
already exists, their occurrence may lead to a well-grounded 
suspicion of fresh inflammatory action and exudation, especially 
during the existence of rheumatism. Of murmurs developed 
under observation, the most important is that indicative of mitral 
disease, and next, that already described as found at the base of 
the heart, of local character, and inclining towards the right side 
of the sternum. When general symptoms are wanting, and the 
heart is quiet, a systolic murmur at the base, diffuse in character, 
or one heard best above the third rib, may be generally disre- 
garded ; in cases of doubt it is, however, safer to act on the suspi- 
cion of endocarditis. Its incursion hiw been most frequently 
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recognized while watching the heart in cases of rheumatic fever, 
but its existence must not be supposed to be limited to that dis- 
ease, and in a large number of instances I doubt not endocarditis 
has been assumed when, in fact, the valvular disease had been 
developed in 4 previous attack. 

The mnnnar at the base, at first developed by the presence of a few adher- 
ing vegetations, is of coarse very local, and indeed amoants to little more 
than a roughness of the 1st sound at the third interspace. The ranrmnr at 
the apex, again, cannot be produced until the deposit is of considerable 
amount ; for, as we have already seen, the contraction of the auricle has nut 
sufficient force to develop a murmur during the ventricular diastole except 
in rare instances, while a systolic mitral murmur necessarily implies mitral 
insufficiency: it is consequently preceded by no changes, but appear* 
suddenly, as soon as the lymph on tne valves prevents their perfect aclapta- 
tion. In neither case, therefore, does the stethoscope afiford us very sure 
means of diagnosis in the early stage of endocarditis : the modification of 
sound at the base is the earliest when the aortic valves 8uffi?r ; but it is in 
some measure obscure and uncertain, from the possibility of blood-change in 
rheumatism, and practically the aortic valves are not involved so soon as the 
mitral. Hence it is important to view general symptoms, and to anticipate 
the appearance of the physical signs, which come too late to be of much 
service. 

In the progress of rheumatic fever it is the duty of the medical 
attendant to examine the condition of the heart at every visit.' No 
fact is better established than the association of cardiac inflamma- 
tion with this disease ; and if remedies can avail, the time for 
their employment is at the first inroad of the inflammatory action ; 
the organ once spoiled is seldom restored to a perfectly healthy 
state : it is perhaps therefore not out of place to say a few words 
upon the subject of the precursory or premonitory phenomena, 
as they may be called. It would appear that when the perspira- 
tion is less abundant, and less sour-smelling, when the skin is 
dry and the odor rancid, the liability to cardiac comi)lication is 
greater. The pulse is sharper and firmer, the heart itself becomes 
excited, its systole is sharp and shrill, and its impulse against the 
chest more perceptible, when there is any tendency to inflamma- 
tion of that organ : but this excitement may be calmed, and no 
further change observed. Next we find that there is some altera- 
tion in rhythm ; the 1st sound seems to be shorter, and the 1st 
interval longer than in health ; at least there is a notable change 
in the proportionate duration of the 1st and 2d sounds and the 
1st and 2d intervals : this, too, may subside, but is very liable to 
be followed by more decided evidence of inflammation. Pain or 
dyspnoea may occur before friction or bruit of any kind, but they 
seldom precede the other indications, and ought not to be the 
first suggestion of cardiac complication. If after the changes 
Just spoken of, a slight creaking be heard, we may be sure peri- 
cardial friction is just about to show itself; if a slight rough- 
ness of the Ist sound at the base, that endocardial murmur will 
soon be detected. 
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Not unfrequently the cardiac aflfection and the consequent 
changes in the sounds of the heart, have been developed before 
the patient comes under observation ; and it is important to be 
able to determine what is the exact condition of the organ at the 
time of examination. The following rules may be laid down for 
the guidance of the student: — : 

a. When pericardial friction exists, the case is clearly one of 
pericarditis. 

b. When an endocardial murmur is present, it is well to inquire 
whether the patient have ever previously suflfered from rheuma- 
tism, or have had any symptoms of disease of the heart before 
bis present attack. 

c. A systolic, aortic, or mitral murmur, as already described, 
found in a first attack of acute rheumatism, with no evidence of 
enlargement or irregular action, is very probably the result of 
recent endocarditis. 

d. A murmur heard on the first examination of the heart in a 
second or third attack of acute rheumatism, or along with en- 
largement and irregular action, or When there is a history of pre- 
vious palpitation, dyspnoea, or dropsy, is not to be regardea as 
evidence of endocarditis, which can only be inferred from con- 
comitant symptoms. 

e. When pain and dyspnoea are complained of, and yet no mor- 
bid sound can be detected, the pericardium may be full of fluid. 
In such circumstances it will be observed that the natural 
sounds of the heart are obscure and distant in the prsecordial 
region, but become clear and distinct above the base of the heart ; 
the dulness is manifestly extended, especially upwards, and its 
pyriform shape may perhaps be made out, or undulatory move- 
ment may be seen. The action of the heart is excited and in- 
creased, or irregular ; and this forms a striking contrast to the 
weakness of the sounds. 

/. In rare cases, universal adhesion of the pericardium may 
have annulled the friction-sound. This circumstance is to be 
borne in mind when the evidence of previous inflammation is 
distinct and the sounds of the heart are modified in a way that 
we cannot otherwise account for, especially when there is persistent 
alteration in rhythm. There is probably no combination of signs 
specially diagnostic of the condition here referred to. 

The distinction between endocarditis and old valvular murmnr is very con- 
stantly lost sight of; without any further question, a bruit is at once held to 
be conclusive evidence of inflammation. This is a very grave error in diag- 
nosis, because, as we regard pericarditis and endocarditis as something differ- 
ent from the blood-change or rheumatic fever, and as of much more serious 
import to the patient's health and life, we are justified in disregarding the 
rheumatism, and trying at all hazards to save the central organ from damage ; 
but such treatment is never to be adopted without reason, and is calculated 
to be injurious when based on a mistaken view of the case. At the same 
time it is to be borne in mind that a valve once thickened by inflammatory 
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Mtion shows a remiirkable proclivity to fuliirc attacks, and at a. potl-mortem 
examiualion ottvo uxhlbils fringes or tresh lympb. whun the Bymptoma during 
Kfe were scarcely snch as would have juatifitd, even if they had BQggeatet), the 
diapDosis of enducarditis. 

The hormoDy of general symptoms and physical signs has been much in- 
siBted on in the preoediug pages, because tho blood-change that occara ID 
asBociation with what we call rheumatic Tever is unc^uestionably one that 
tends towards anffmia.as is proved by the developmentofblood-aoDndsdnrinK 
its continuance, which were not heard previously — a drcnmstance not observed 
in tnie inflammatioDS, as the term is generally understood. To apply deple- 
tory ineaaurcB when an anemic mnrplur is heard, ia surely what no experience 
would justify or recommend. 

The most Iruslworlhy iudications of the liability to inflamrantjon, or of its 
actual e;iiBt«Dce, are to be Tound in altered rhythm and persisleut excitement, 
if by this ttrm we understand something different from inureased action. It 
is that which is found in its simplest form in nervous palpitation ; and the 
atudent Bhould make himself familiar as food as possible with the difference, 
which is by no means difGcult to revognlse. between the character of the 
sounds as they are heard in the excitement of nervous palpitation, the in- 
creased action of hypertrophy, and tho quickened movement of fevers and 
inflamraations of other organs. 

Not leas important are pain and dyapniEB ; but the^ are often absent, and 
may be both deiiendent simply on rneomatism of the Intercostal mascles, or 
even perhaps of the diaphrag'm. Tenderness between the ribs, pain ftggra- 
rated by movemeot, or felt over an extensive surface, and the absence of signs 
of cardiac inflammation, are the evidences on which we base onr conclnsioD 
that intercostal rheumalism is tho cansc of the difficult or painful respiration. 
On the other hand, we must be careful to observe that the tenderness is not 
really in the pericardium, when it is increased by pressure. 

It may seem scnrcelv possible that enlargement of the heart shonid be mis- 
taken for pericardial effusion ; but there is a certain similarity when the cavi- 
ties are greatly dilated without thickening of the walls. The elmulaljon of 
undnlatory movement has been already mentioned, and the error has bi^en 
due to this circumstance. atl£nded as it necessarily is with increased dulness 
on percussion. The difficulty can only arise when along with the dilatation 
the sounds are obscnred by the existence of valvular murmur, and especially 
when heard both at base and apex ; in such a case, when pain is compltuned 
of, or dyspnoea has been recently increased, and any of those conditions are 
present which may act as causes of pericarditis, the doubt will occur to every 
observant mind. The quast-undulatory movement, however, will not long de- 
ceive any one of much experience — though analogous, it is in reality different ; 
but, in addition to this, a very safe guide is to be found in the circumstanca 
that the presence of Suid diminishes the distinctness with which sonnds ar« 
transmitted to the ear, and that above the region of the dulness the sounds 
of the heart, whether marked by bruit or not. are beard with much greater 
distinctness than anywhere in tno precordial space ; and this is something 
quite distinct from the difference between the intensity of a bruit as ordinarily 
made ant in the one or in the other situation. For it ia to bo remembered 
that we are supposing an advanced stage of pericarditis, ond that if there be 
not much fluid, there must be friction; if there be much effusion, the bruit or 
the natural sound can only be beard as distant and obscure. 

§ 3. Hypertrophy. — Increased diilness on percussion, heaving 
impulse, sounds muffled and indistinct though usually loud, a 
full, firm pulse, and generally throbbing of the arteries, indicate 
eimple hypertrophy : tho heart's action is not irregular. Such a 
condition, however, is one of comparative rarity ; the increase of 
muscular power only results from the preservative action of na- 
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ture, because some extraordinary demand has been made upon 
it ; and the cause usually resolves itself into some obstruction to 
the circulation, and the evidence of this condition tends to obscure 
that of the hypertrophy : the sounds may be altered by the pre- 
sence of a bruit, the pulse may be weak from mitral insufficiency, 
and the action may be irregular from accompanying dilatation. 
It is only when the heart has attained considerable size that this 
lesion becomes of much importance ; and it is then chiefly to be 
regarded as an index, more or less distinct, of the severity of 
those conditions with which it is associated. 

On the left side of the heart it is mach more common than on the right, 
and this as a necessary result of the primary diseases from which it is derived. 
Its simplest form is produced by degeneration of the coats of the artery, and 
by Bright's disease of the kidney ; and it is very constantly found after in- 
flammation and atheromatous disease of the valves, or partial adhesions of the 
pericardium ; all of these especially aflect the left side. On the right, the 
chief cause of hypertrophy seems to be the impediment offered to the pul- 
monary circulation by an emphysematous condition of lung. 

§ 4. Dilatation, — Increased dulness without heaving impulse, 
a quasi-undulatory movement, and irregular action ; sharp, shrill, 
or feeble, and flapping sounds : a soft, weak pulse, with general 
dyspnoea and depression, indicate a dilated heart. Its signs and 
symptoms are tht>se of enfeebled power, and hence they have 
close analogy with those produced by what used to be called a 
flabby, now very generally believed to be a fatty heart ; the in- 
creased dulness and the undulatory movement are of course ab- 
sent when there is no dilatation. These are the conditions most 
commonly associated with the pain and distress of angina pec- 
toris, and its allied spasms. 

The diagnosis of fatty heart derives much confirmation from observinsr a 

Sremature development of the arcus senilis, because the tendency to fatty 
egeneration in one tissue is not improbably associated with the same ten- 
dency in others ; but it is rather to be inferred from the pathological fact that 
simple dilatation is exceedingly rare, and consequently when we cannot dis- 
cover any cause for the symptoms of enfeebled power, we suspect fatty de- 
generation. Dilatation without degeneration belongs especially to aortic 
regurgitation, mitral insuflSciency, and completely adherent pericardium. The 
valvular lesions produce complications wnich have yet to be noticed ; tie 
pericardial adhesion tends to increase the appearance of undulatory movement. 
In a large number of cases more or less Hypertrophy accompanies the dila- 
tation, and thus the physical signs become infinitely varied ; I believe that 
irregularity of action, accompanying evidence of enlargement, may be almost 
always taken as an indication of the presence of some degree of dilatation. 

§ 5. Valvular Lesion, — This form of disease is that which is 
essentially associated with endocardial murmur ; but as, in speak- 
ing of the murmur, it has been shown how it may be produced 
without alteration of the structure of the valves, so here it is to 
be remembered that valvular lesion may be found after death, 
^hich has not been discovered by the presence of a bruit during 
^fe. Our inquiry must, therefore, not be limited to the use of 
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the stethoscope; we must ascertain the previous existence of 
rheumatism, or the coincidence of ailments with which we know 
that disease of the heart is more or less constantly associated ; 
among these one of the most frequent is dropsy, and, as a general 
rule, it may be said that, when not produced by albuminuria, it 
is seldom found with any disease of the heart of which valvular 
imperfection is not a proipainent feature. Probably, in the first 
instance, valvular lesion always gives rise to bruit : it is when the 
circulation becomes laborious and irregular that the murmur is 
lost or indistinct, and then the evidence of disease is so clear that 
it is quite unnecessary as a confirmation, and its value only con- 
sists in its giving an explanation of the circumstances which have 
led to the advanced changes of which other indications have ren- 
dered us cognizant. 

In diagnosis we have, therefore, to do with the fact of imperfect 
closure of the valves under two aspects. In its firet appearance, prior 
to other changes, when we may be called upon to determine how it 
is likely to auect the duration of life or the enjoyment of health, 
when the presence of the bruit is the only evidence of disease ; 
and, at a later period, when very considerable alteration of mus- 
cular structure lia? taken place, and the imperfection of the valve, 
though in truth the cause of these changes, may or may not be 
revealed by any actual murmur ; in the latter, as in the former, 
there are many important questions with reference to the prog- 
nosis and treatment, with which diagnosis has not anything far- 
ther to do than in establishing the fact. 

With reference to the first class of cases, the student has to 
remember the three forms of endocardial murmur which we found 
to afford the' most trustworthy evidence of disease ; (1) a diastolic 
bruit ; (2) a systolic bruit at the apex, of very local character ; 
(3) a systolic bruit at the base, he^rd loudest below the third rib, 
and relatively louder towards the right side of the sternum, than 
towards the left shoulder. With reference to the second class, the 
existence of a bruit is a pretty certain indication of valvular im- 
perfection ; but this may be due not so much to change in the 
fi||ructure of the valve, as to enlargement of the cavities of the 
heart, which has altered the relation naturally existing between 
the size and position of the aperture, and that of the valve which 
is designed to close it. When no bruit is present, we must be 
guided by the general symptoms of the case ; venous congestion 
and a weak pulse, while the heart is acting powerfully, must, for 
example, be taken as conclusive proof of valvular lesion, whether 
we hear a bruit or not. 

At the risk of some repetition, let us for a moment consider the progress of 
the blood through the central organ. It passes onward through the mitral 
valve during the diastole, beginning its movement directly after the shock 
of the apex against the rib ; it is performed slowly and silently, with but littl^ 
force ; and for a diastolic bruit to be produced, there must be very consideraP 
ble roughness or change in the form of the orifice, to throw the blood into 
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Tibration. An aniemic condition is never anfficiont to develop sonorous 
vibrations with a healthy mitral valve. As soon as the systole begins, the 
valve-flaps ought to come together, to prevent any blood from escaping in 
that direction ; and a systolic brnit can only be produced by their imperfect 
closure : but as the force with which the ventricle contracts is considerable, a 
very slight defect is sufficient to produce this regurgitation, which, as it en- 
counters the opposing current, very easily producesia bruit. It is not the rough- 
ness that occasions the murmur in this case, because it is just as distinct when 
the valves cannot close perfectly from any othec cause, such as dilatation of the 
heart, when the flaps are too small for the aperture, shortening or rupture of 
any of the chordae tendinea), &c. Its position is remarkably local, most com- 
monly between the same ribs where the apex-beat is felt, and somewhat nearer 
the sternum ; sometimes in the interspace above : and, though localized to a 
certain extent, by the sound being more readily heard' throu^ the interspace, 
still it has a distinctness at one spot which no other endocardial murmur pre- 
sents. From the latter point it is that the diastolic mitral murmur also pro- 
ceeds ; but it can be traced onwards towards the centre of the heart. 

Following the course of the blood, we find it passing through the ventricle; 
and now commence the vibrations in anaemic subjects which are heard in the 
prsecordial space or in the aorta ; next it passes the portal of the aorta, and 
if the valves be roughened or stiff", even healthy blood is thrown into vibration, 
and a bruit is developed which has for its point of greatest intensitv the third 
interspace, commencing before the apex impinges against the thorax, and 
terminating after it: if the blood be at all altered by anaemia, this bruit 
crosses the sternum, and can be heard on its right side. As soon as the 
systole is completed, the aortic valves fall backwards and close in health : in 
disease the adaptation may still be perfect, and the 2d sound of the heart dis- 
tinct, though a systolic aortic bruit exist ; but their adaptation may be imper- 
fect, or a perforation may exist ; and then the blood, in place of being held 
back by the valves, repasses into the ventricle, in consequence of the pressure 
exertea by the resiliency or contractility of the aorta. It may have to pass 
over stiff and rough valves, and be thrown iuto vibration as it passes, or it 
may pass through a smooth opening and no bruit be developed at the valve ; 
but it very soon encounters the current entering in the opposite direction 
from the auricle, and vibration must result, and a bruit be formed. A dhistolic 
aortic murmur is therefore always audible at the centre, and even onwards to 
near the apex of the heart, increasing in distinctness as we descend; but it 
may also be traced from the third interspace. ^ 

The blood on ita return from the veins next presents exactly similar relations 
to the tricuspid valve on entering the right ventricle and the pulA)nic valves 
as it leaves it ; but bruits are very seldom developed on this side of the heart, 
except when caused by blood-change ; and then they are heard much more 
loudly in the pulmonary artery than elsewhere, because at the second inter- 
space is found the most superficial portion of the circuit. We know that 
tricuspid regurgitation often takes place, for we see the pulsation of the 
jugulars corresponding in time to the systole and apex-beat, but it occurs 
without bruit; and though this result be no doubt partly due to the more 
feeble contractions of the right side, it also depends, in all probability, on the 
construction of the valve being such as to permit this regurgitation for the 
relief of the circulation : bruits at the pulmonic valves, independent of blood- 
change, are necessarily rare, from the comparative infrequency of disease at 
the root of the pulmonary artery. 

We have learnt, then, that a diastolic murmur from the apex 
towards the centre of the heart, indicates verv decided mitral 
disease ; one jfrom the base towards the centre, imperfect closure 
of the aortic valves. We have learnt, too, that a systolic murmur, 
of local character and distinctness towards the apex, may be pre- 
sumed to be dependent on disease of the mitral valve in the 
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majority of instances, and tliat a murmur heard between the 
third and fourth cartilages on the left, traceable over the sternum 
to the interspace between the second and third cartilages on the 
right side of the chest, may probably be dependent on disease 
about the root of the aorta, or the aortic valves ; and the more 
defined and distinct it is, the more likely is this conclusion to be 
true; the more diffuse and indistinct, the more care must be 
taken before coming to any judgment on the subject. 

For the purposes of diagnosis, the sound is only one element in 
the investigation, which has to be compared with all the others, and 
has to be reconciled with them on rational principles, not by forced 
and overstrained hypotheses. The points to be considered are — 

a. The pulse. (1) It is essentially weak, often irregular, and 
sometimes almost imperceptible in mitral insufficiency. (2) It 
is jerky, thrilling, and hammering in aortic insufficiency. (3) It 
is weak in cases of diastolic . murmur produced at the mitral 
valve, because such a condition is necessarily connected with 
mitral insufficiency. (4) If it have at all a thrilling character, 
while also firm and resisting, in cases of systolic murmur at the 
base, the probability of aortic disease is much increased. 

b. The existence of hypertrophy renders the diagnosis of val- 
vular lesion more certain. But we sometimes find that dilatation, 
without corresponding increase in size of the valve-flaps, renders 
them inadequate to close the aperture. When regurgitation, 
therefore, occurs, it is more correct to speak of insufficiency 
than lesion of the valve, although practically that insufficiency 
depends in by far the larger number of instances on actual dis- 
ease of the valve-structure, and is the result of the lesion, whether 
that have originated suddenly in rupture, more slowly in the 
changes consequent on inflammation, or still more slowly in 

chronic degeneration. 

» 

Shortening of the chordae tendineaj sometimes seems to produce an insnffi- 
cif^ncy of the mitral valve, which may last only for a short time. This expla- 
nation has been offered of the mitral murmur of chorea, when it has disap- 
peared as the spasmodic muscular movements have ceased. I have observed 
a similar effect follow on rheumatic pericarditis. An intense mitral murmur 
with evident repirgitation was heard, when the friction sound had ceased for 
some weeks, while the patient continued under observation ; but at the end of 
three or four months, during which no treatment was pursued, it had entirely 
disappeared: the heart's sounds were then found perfectly normal, and only a 
suspicion of an adherent pericardium could be entertained. 

c. The general aspect and history of the patient serve to indi- 
cate the probability of heart disease on the one hand by capillary 
congestion, or of blood changes on the other, by an appearance of 
anaemia. The indications from the venous circulation are also 
not less valuable than the capillary — -jugular pulsation as caused 
by the blood being thrown back at each systole into the veins — 
venous hum as pro\dng the existence of blood-change. 

When the systolic murmur is heard towards the apex, a weak pulse con- 
firms the diagnosis of mitral disease ; a well-lilled pulse, though perhaps a 
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very soft one, must lead to irrave doubt as to whether the sound depend on 
B'.itral insufficiency : and if the bruit be diffuse, and the aspect ansemic, the 
rational explanation would seem to be that it is heard there, only because of 
prme accidental relation between the chest and the orpans of circulation, by 
which the sound of vibration of blood is conveyed to the ear better from the 
interior of one of the ventricles than from either of the great vessels. Again, 
if there be no ana3mia, but. on the contrary, venous and capillary congestion, 
with jnjrular pulsation, indicating that the blood is thrown back from the right 
side of the heart, a full pulse might lead us to suspect that the sound was not 
improbably due to disease of the tricuspid valve. 

In the systolic murmur at the base, the history of previous rheumatic fever, 
or of nervous or hysterical symptoms; the complaint of palpitation, or of 
cough and dyspnoea ; and the aspect, whether pallid or florid — help in the 
determination of what is the value of the bruit. Only it must be remembered 
that, begun by actual alteration of the valve, it may be exaggerated by changes 
in the condition of the blood. We should be mistaken in looking always for 
a thrill in the pulse, though this be not unfrequent ; because, in place of its 
being firm, as it generally becomes, in consequence of hypertrophy in very 
marked aortic disease, it may be rendered weak by dilatation or fatty degenera- 
tion : the coexistence of arcus senilis, as already obser^'ed, affords some con- 
firmation to the latter hypothesis. 

In decided anaemia we are apt to overlook the actual coexistence of valvular 
lesion. In hypertrophy and ailatation we are apt to assume its presence when 
there is merely imperfect closure and no positive disease : but the latter is of 
much less moment as an error in diagnosis than the former. 

The absence or presence of a hammering pulse may at once decide the ques- 
tion whether a diastolic murmur be produced in the mitral or in the aortic 
valves. 

When a double sound is heard, the history, the pulse, and the aspect of the 
patient ought never to permit the existence of a doubt whether it be endocar- 
dial or exocardial, even in cases in which the character of the sound is not 
sufficient to determine the question ; and here, again, as between a double 
sound produced in the aortic and a double sound produced in the mitral aper- 
ture, the pulse is one of the best aids to forming a correct opinion. 

When all has been done that can be done towards forming an 
accurate diagnosis, many cases will remain in which the judg- 
ment is perplexed and the decision uncertain, many in which the 
conclusion has been absolutely false ; but the mind best trained 
to examining and weighing the facts of each case, and the ear 
most accustomed to discriminate and individualize the sounds, 
will be least frequently in error in obscure cases — will also be 
most often right in those of every -day experience, which, even in 
their simplest form present to the careful physician so perplexing 
a problem. We need onljr here allude to some of those loud 
musical sounds heard at times some distance from the patient, 
which, from their very intensity, cannot be localized at all; for 
them the stethoscope need not exist, they must be judged of solely 
by general symptoms. Cases, on the other hand, occasionally 
present themselves which are too few to be made the basis of any 
diagnostic rules, and yet too curious to be passed over ; these are 
cases in which the arterial and venous currents get mixed through 
some congenital malformation, the circulation of the foetus being 
to a certain extent continued after birth. The blueness of the 
skin, without appreciable obstruction to the respiration, and the 
long continuance of the symptom — its persistence, in fact, from 
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birth, or at least childhood — serve sufficiently to mark them off 
as a set of cases standing alone. 

Disease of the mitral valve may be traced in a large number 
of cases to rheumatic fever. This seems to be the point on which 
endocarditis, accompanying that disease, most readily fastens in 
the first instance; when the first seizure is severe, or subsequent 
attacks occur, the aortic valves are usuallv also implicated. The 
systolic murmur is so readily produced, that verv slight changes 
in the form of the mitral valve are indicated, though the pulse 
be for a long time scarcely affected, and the circulation undis- 
turbed : when the change is originally greater, or repeated attacks 
of inflammation have seriously damaged the viilve, the circulation 
is impeded, because the whole contents of the ventricle are not 
propelled through the aorta; and the current is, consequently, both 
smaller and weaker ; but, besides this, the blood which escapes 
through the mitral orifice is driven back upon the lungs, produc- 
ing congestion, and giving rise to imperfect oxygenation; hence 
we have the two symptoms of feeble pulse and dusky complexion. 

In the further process of disease the left side of the heart 
becomes dilated, and its walls hypertrophied ; sometimes the one, 
and sometimes the other condition prevailing, but, as a general 
rule, the dilatation exceeding the hypertrophy. The diastolic 
mitral murmur is usually developed when the hypertrophy is 
greater than the dilatation. The hearths action becomes irregular 
when the dilatation is in excess; and ultimately tumultuous action 
is brought on by ^ome sudden strain, when the imperfect contrac- 
tions of the ventricle, and the distended condition of the auricle, 
are such that no bruit is produced at all. In these cases the 
mitral disease may be entirely overlooked ; and if the heart should 
liappen to be much overlapped by the lung, so that its increase 
in size is not observed, the irregular action and feeble pulse may 
be set down as the result of degeneration, and the imminent dan- 
ger of the patient unforeseen. 

Disease of the aortic valves is very frequently a slow process, 
analogous to the atlieromatous disease of the root of the aorta; 
the two conditions being, in fact, very often found together: but 
it is also the result of endocardial inflammation, especially when 
associated with mitral disease. Simple roughening, or thickening 
of the valves, such as does not prevent tolerably perfect closure, 
without regurgitation, is not of itself a disease of much moment; 
but the bruit heard over these valves during the contraction of 
the heart is of much importance from its being an early index of 
the tendency to atheroma: by destroying the elasticity of the aorta, 
this form of degeneration produces hypertrophy, and, when affect- 
ing the arteries of the brain, leads to disturbed circulation within 
the cranium, and ultimately to apoplexy. 

The valvular disease comes to be of real importance when re- 
gurgitation is permitted : a permanent obstacle to the complete- 
ness of the circulation is established by a portion of the blood 
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propelled during each systole returning into the cavity ; and to 
counteract this defect hypertrophy is soon established : but the 
constant and excessive distension during the diastole also produces 
dilatation, and it is in cases of double aortic murmur that the 
largest hearts are usually found. The effect of the afflux and 
reflux of the blood upon the character of the pulse in these cases 
is most striking. Patency of the valve, while very generally 
dependent on rigidity or irregular form of the flaps interfering 
with their mutual adaptation, is also known as a result of acci- 
dent when one of the valves is torn, or of ulceration : the absence 
of systolic murmur might lead to a suspicion that these last were 
the causes of the diastolic murmur. It very seldom happens that 
we know that the heart was free from disease before some unusual 
strain, and it is dangerous to conclude from the patient's state- 
ment that rupture has taken place on such an occasion ; in very 
severe disease of the heart, of long standing, the patient is oflen 
utterly unconscious of its existence till some such event call his 
attention to it. Imperfect closure of the aortic valves is not 
unfrequently caused by dilatation of the vessel, while the valves 
themselves are free from disease. The same dilatation at a more 
distant part of the vessel occurs as aneurism of the arch, which 
is generally attended with hypertrophy, and, to an inexperienced 
observer, may present many of the phenomena of valvular lesion. 

Among the associations of cardiac disease some may be traced to it as 
their caase, more or less remote ; of these, dropsy is perhaps the most fre- 
quent, both in its generic form as anasarca, and as passive effusion into va- 
rious cavities. Bronchitis, or rather bronchorrhcea, results from the obstruc- 
tion to the pulmonic circulation, giving rise to congestion and oedema of the 
lungs; and, for the same. reason, simple bronchitis from exposure is more 
severe in persons with disease of the heart. Haemoptysis occurs in conse- 
quence of more decided congestion or plethora of the pulmonary vessels. 
Kpistaxis is perhaps also excited by cardiac disease. Disordered cerebral 
circulation produces those affections which wc have denominated functional 
disturbance of the brain, or may lead to epileptic, and especially to apoplectic 
seizures. Congestion of the liver is often m mifested in jaundice ; the same 
condition of kidney leads to the transient presence of albumen in the urine. 

Other associations are rather to be regarded as causes of disease of the 
heart ; such as rheumatism, pleurisy, albuminuria, and that form of mal-nutri- 
tion which produces atheroma ; in the former, we expect to find inflammatory 
changes, in the latter, diseases of chronic form ; tne one more frequent in 
early life, the other found at later periods. Similarly all of the forms of car- 
diac disease tend mutually to develop each other. Not only does the valvular 
lesion lead to hvpertropny and dilatation, but these, in tlieir turn, serve to 
increase the valvular imperfection. Partial adhesions of the pericarditim 
become very often a cause of hypertrophy, while its complete adhesion is more 
commonly followed by dilatation or atrophy. Permanent albuminuria is asso- 
ciated alike with hypertrophy or dilatation, and with degeneration of the 
valves ; but while it seems to be a direct cause of the hypertrophy, its asso- 
ciation with the other forms is rather secondary and concomitant ; it bears, 
however, some very close relations to the inflammatory lesions, pericarditis 
especially being frequently found in the course of Bri^nt's disease. Inflam- 
mation of the pleura is liable to spread to the pericardium, but seldom affects 
the lining membrane or valves of the heart. 

21 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

DISEASES OF THE BLOODVESSELS. 

Div. I. — Diseases of Arteries — Aneurism, — § 1. Superficial Aneu- 
rism, — § 2. Thoracic Aneurism — § 3. Abdominal Aneurism. 

DiV. II. — Diseases of Veins — Phlebitis. — § 1. Pysemia — § 2. Phleg- 
masia Dolens — § 3. Capillary Phlebitis. 

Division I. — Diseases of Arteries. 

In pathology we become acquainted with inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the arteries, but, as yet, it has received no 
clinical history ; its occurrence is, indeed, so rare, that the obser- 
vation which may associate the history with the post-mortem ap- 
pearances, must be rather a matter of accident than one which 
can be fairly regarded as a subject of study. It is certainly very 
remarkable that the inflammatory action so often observed on the 
valves of the heart, and not unfrequently associated with patches 
of inflammation on the endocardial membrane, should so rarely 
extend to the arteries. 

Aneurism is, in its early beginnings, also unknown to us in a 
clinical point of view ; there is nothing in the history of its deve- 
lopment characterizing the disease in such a manner as to be of 
avail in diagnosis. There is little to be learned regarding it 
beyond the fact that a swelling has been, at some period, disco- 
vered by the patient, or that symptoms have occurred which 
might be explained by the hypothesis of aneurism, when no 
swelling has been observed. 

Its diagnosis resolves itself into a consideration of the circum- 
stances proving the existence of a tumor, of the evidence of its 
pulsation, and of the disturbances produced in the circulation, 
especially in the development of an arterial bruit. When these 
points can be made out distinctly, there is no difficulty in forming 
a correct opinion of the case. In many instances, however, from 
the position of the diseased artery, the information is obtained 
with difficulty, or is very imperfect ; and then careful examina- 
tion and correct reasoning can alone conduct us to a trustworthy 
explanation of the phenomena : a hasty observer is liable either 
to overlook the disease altogether, or to misinterpret the meaning 
of the symptoms which he has discovered. 

§ 1. Superficial Aneurism. — When occurring in a tolerably 
superficial artery, the disease commonly falls under the care of 
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the surgeon. Mistakes are less likely to occur than when it is 
deep-seated ; the pulsation and the bruit are both pretty readily 
made out ; and when by pressure on the artery, at the proximal 
side of the tumor, it collapses, and is rendered flaccid by the sac 
becoming partially emptied, the diagnosis is simple and distinct. 
In a more advanced stage, when from large deposits in its inte- 
rior the sac has become hard and firm, it is especially important 
to note that the pulsation is felt when a finger is placed on each 
side, because an elastic tumor lying over an artery very generally 
pulsates outwards, but not so as to be felt transversely across the 
course of the vessel. The arterial bruit may also be simulated 
by the pressure of a tumor on a perfectly healthy vessel, espe- 
cially in those conditions of blood which embarrass the diagnosis 
of diseases of the heart, by producing cardiac murmurs. A tu- 
mor lying over an artery must, from its very position, be, to a 
certain extent, movable, or at least its point of attachment to the 
deeper tissues does not correspond with the known course of the 
artery ; and this serves as a further guide in diagnosis. 

In superficial aneurism we may sometimes be guided by the 
history of sudden appearance after a strain, and the mode in which 
it first revealed itself to the patient's consciousness ; but to these 
much importance cannot attach. It seems scarcely possible that 
cellular inflammation and abscess lying over an artery should be 
mistaken for aneurism. 

§ 2. Thoracic Aneurism, — It is unnecessary to repeat the indi- 
cations by which we may arrive at the conclusion that a tumor 
of some sort exists in the cavity of the chest (see Chapter 'XX., 
§ 10); we have only to consider here by what circumstances we 
may be led to believe that it is of the nature of aneurism. And 
in forming this judgment the pathological facts connected with 
the disease are not to be forgotten : such as its relative frequency 
at the commencement and arch of the aorta, and the consequent 
probability of its being found at the upper and front part of the 
chest ; its tendency to cause absorption or erosion of tissues by 
pressure, and hence the frequency with which it is attended by 
pain; hence, too, its termination by hemorrhage before it has 
attained any such dimensions as are seen in cases of malignant 
growth : nor may we forget the necessary disturbance of the cir- 
culation, and the constant accompaniment of hypertrophy of the 
heart. 

In the dysphagia or dyspnoea caused by its pressure, which 
serves in many instances first to call our attention to its presence, 
it does not differ from other forms of tumor : but from the position 
of the aorta they are perhaps more common and earlier in their 
appearance, the cough in particular having a remarkable metallic 
clang. Aneurism is much more liable to interfere with the arte- 
rial circulation, morbid growth with the venous; in the one a 
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difference can frequently be observed between the pulse at the 
two wrists, in the other we are more likely to find tortuous veins 
over the neck and thorax : but it majr be worth mentioning that 
oedema of the arms, when the circulation is obstructed, sometimes 
renders the observation of the pulse fallacious. It would seem, 
too, that relief from the pressure, by change of posture, is more 
decided in the case of aneurism than of other thoracic tumors ; 
but in all cases it is usually found at some period of their history 
that a prone position is preferred to any other. 

The situation in which aneurism is commonly found, towards 
the upper and front part of the chest, may lead to its being de- 
tected by percussion and auscultation; the dulness is limited, and 
is not complete ; and though greater on one side than the other, 
unlike the consolidation of tubercle, it is most distinct close to the 
sternum. Solid growth in the anterior mediastinum is not limited 
to the upper part of the sternum, but the dulness extends all the 
way down; it is also more complete. The earliest auscultatory 
phenomenon is a jogging sound, which can be heard, and seems 
to be felt, when listening over the site of the tumor: it is probably 
produced by its actually impinging on the parietes. In other 
instances an arterial bruit or whiz is heard there much more dis- 
tinctly than elsewhere : it is not unfrequently audible also in the 
pnecordial region ; and hence, with the natural accompaniment 
of h vpertrophy, may be wrongly attributed to valvular disease of 
the heart. 

In its further progress the aneurism causes absorption of the 
intervening tissues, becoming gradually more superficial: the 
bony structures soften, and the pulsation is readily observed 
externally. Pain is necessarily excited by this action, and has a 
gnawing character : the whizzing sound is rarely wanting. It is 
not easy to determine what circumstances give rise to the pro- 
duction of bruit in some cases and not in others ; probably they 
are connected with the form of the tumor and the condition of its 
interior. An artery pretty evenly dilated will only give rise to 
the jogging sound already spoken of in consequence of its contact 
with the ribs ; while one in which a distinct pouch has formed, 
or which is lined in its interior by uneven layers of lymph, will 
throw the blood into sonorous vibrations as it enters or leaves the 
enlarged portion. 

§ 3. Abdominal Aneurism. — Abdominal pulsation has a very 
vague significance, and the student cannot be too careful to avoid 
the mistake of supposing it to be constantly or even frequently 
an evidence of aneurism. It is of common occurrence among 
nervous, hysterical, and dyspeptic patients, and means nothing 
generally, when unaccompanied by the evidence of disturbed 
circulation which is afforded by the existence of hypertrophy of 
the heart. On the other hana, simple hypertrophy very often 
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communicates its pulsation tlirough the diaphragm to the abdo- 
minal viscera, when there is no enlargement of the descending 
aorta: and in such cases if anaemia lead to the development of 
bellows-murmur, the mistake of supposing both pulsation and 
bruit to be dependent on aneurism is very likely to be made. 

The decided indications of abdominal aneurism are the follow- 
ing: The tumor corresponds in position and direction to the 
known course of the aorta or iliacs; its attachments are firm, 
and it is but slighthly movable; pulsation is felt in a lateral 
direction as the patient lies on his back, and this pulsation does 
not disappear on change of posture; a local bruit is audible, 
which cannot be heard over the praecordial region. 

Any tumor lying upon arteries of the size of the aorta and 
iliacs must necessarily convey a sense of pulsation in an upward 
direction — from the artery, through the tumor, to the finger 
placed opposite to it; but it does not pulsate laterally, and when 
a finger is placed on each side the difference is unmistakable. 
It is also to be remarked that in change of posture the altered 
relations of the tumor and the vessel will cause the pulsation to 
disappear in the one case, while it remains unaffected in the other. 
The arterial bruit cannot be much relied on, especially if there 
be concomitant anaemia. 



Division II. — Diseases of Veins. 

As in the diseases of arteries, we meet with inflammation and 
dilatation of the veins ; but in this part of the vascular apparatus 
the inflammatory aotion is a very common and very serious dis- 
order ; the enlargement is of very secondary importance. Vari- 
cose veins, indeed, even if they were not entirely regarded as a 
surgical disease, could hardly claim any place in a treatise on 
diagnosis, and we shall therefore confine our attention to phlebitis. 

The lining membrane of the veins would seem to take on in- 
flammatory action in connection with two very distinct conditions 
of the contained blood, and it cannot be doubted that the inflam- 
mation is itself of a different kind in each. In the one there is 
a tendency to the formation of pus, in the other fibrinous clots 
are formea, which more or less plug up and obstruct the veins. 
This subject has of late years been very closely investigated, 
and opinions are yet much divided on the sequence of events. 
With reference to diagnosis we have only to do with the condi- 
tions as seen at the bedside, and the facts elicited in the history 
of each: the first becomes known to t^s by the existence of a 
form of blood-poisoning ; the second is familiar to us in phleg- 
masia dolens. 

§ 1. Pysemia, or purulent contamination of the blood, has 
already formed the subject of a previous section. (Chap. VIII., 
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§ 5.) "When occurring in a patient who has- an open suppurating 
wound, it might be alleged that the pus has actually entered into 
the open mouths of vessels: unphilosophical as tnis view must 
appear, it is evidently wholly inapplicable to those cases in which 
suppuration has been going on in a closed cavity, whether serous 
or synovial, or even in one formed by the artificial walls of an 
abscess ; and it is equally untrue of pyaemia supervening upon 
difluse cellular itflammation. In such cases we cannot doubt 
that the disease has commenced by inflammation of a suppura- 
tive kind attaching the lining membrane of the vessel, whence 
the pus mingling with the blood is carried forward into the cur- 
rent of the circulation. With an open wound its advent is 
marked by shivering, followed by perspiration; and we may 
justly conclude that in the other instances the same phenomena 
do attend it, but here they are obscured by the previous existence 
of rigor, and the liability to its recurrence when suppuration has 
commenced : hence it is not till the prolonged sweating of pyaemia, 
and the secondary inflammation of internal organs have declared 
themselves, that we can have any certain evidence of supperative 
phlebitis having taken place. 

One point deserves attention, that the fact of empyema having 
followed pleurisy, of suppuration having occurrea in synovitis, 
of a large suppurating abscess having formed, or of the existence 
of diftuse cellular inflammation, all alike point to a certain crasis 
in the blood which predisposes to suppurative phlebitis, and that 
this is only a further development of the same tendency to the 
transformation of effused plasma into pus. 

§ 2. Phhgmasia Dolens is seen in its most characteristic form 
in women after delivery ; but it also occurs not unfrequently in 
anaemic or chlorotic females ; if it ever exist in males, it is cer- 
tainly very rare. It is marked by pain and swelling of some por- 
tion of the leg, or even of the entire limb, which has a blanched, 
bloodless aspect ; it is firm and elastic, and except in the absence 
of redness, much resembles the condition of erythema ; it has not 
the hardness of erysipelas, nor the doughy feeling of anksarca. 
At the lower part of the limb, beyond the limits of tension and 
tenderness, oedema may be readily recognized by pitting on pres- 
sure; and indeed there is a certain amount of serous effusion 
throughout, which is caused by the obstruction offered to the re- 
turn of the blood through the inflamed vein ; this combination of 
inflammation and oedema is that which gives its peculiar features 
to the disease. 

Occasionally its characters are much more local, only affecting, 
for example, the calf of the leg ; and then the collateral circula- 
tion prevents the serous exudation from being so distinct. Above 
the seat of swelling, pain may be traced for some distance in the 
course of the emergent vein ; and when superficial, as in the ham 
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or the groin, a distinct hard knotted cord maybe readily felt with 
the finger, which persists long after the acute symptoms have 
subsid^. The seizure is always a sudden one, and has no his- 
tory beyond that of its being found in the associations indicated 
above. 

Its common name of '' white leg'* sufficiently discriminates it from er3rthei^a 
nodosam or diffuse cellular inflammation, and its hardness and tension cannot 
lead to the mistake of supposing it to be mere muscular rheumatism. In 
some instances oedema witn much tension, especially when one leg only is 
aCfected, presents characters of superficial tenderness not unlike phlegmasia 
dolens ; bat it is always readily to be discriminated, by its commencing at the 
ankle, gradually extending upwards, and being always associated with venous 
congestion ; while the swelling of phlebitis begins in the fleshy part of the 
limb, and is never discolored by turgid bloodvessels. 

A condition precisely similar may be sometimes seen in the arm, as a con- 
sequence of bloodletting, when the lining membrane of the vein is irritated 
by the lancet, but it is usually associated with more or less of difi'use inflam- 
mation. 

§ 3. Capillary Phlebitis. — At post-mortem examinations some 
of the internal organs occasionally present appearances which 
have led to their being said to be the seat of capillary phlebitis. 
The name sufficiently indicates the nature of the lesion ; an exu- 
dative inflammation attacking the interior of the capillary ves- 
sels, and plugging them up with fibrin. It seldom passes to ves- 
sels of large size. Its clinical history is unknown, and it is even 
difficult to conceive how, in the majority of instances, it could be 
discriminated by any signs during life from other inflammations 
of the same organ. 

Phlebitis, ending in occlusion of vessels, will for a time interfere with the 
circulation through the organs in which the veins originate ; but their anasto- 
mosis throughout the body is so extensive, that the obstacle is very soon over- 
come by the blood being conveyed through some other channel. The only 
case in which I have seen very serious, or, rather, fatal results, was one in 
which the inferior cava was obstructed, and nature was unable perfectly to 
establish the circulation through the tortuous vessels, which, however, carried 
a very large portion of the blood from the lower extremities into the superior 
cava. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

DISEASES OF THE MOUTH AND PHARYNX. 

Their Association with Diseases of the Larynx. — § 1. Of the Mouth 
— Glossitis — Ulcers and Aphthse — Cancnim Oris, — §2. Of the 
Fauces — Quinsy — Enlarged Tonsils — Ulceration — Diphtheritis. 
— § 3. Of the Glands — Mumps. 

The diseases of the mouth and pharynx do not present many 
questions of interest in a diagnostic point of view. The parts 
are readily examined, and simple inspection is generally sufficient 
to determine the seat of the affection, and the nature of the dis- 
ease. It is not our object to give a history of pathological states ; 
but merely to point out the distinctive signs and symptoms by 
which these states may be recognized. 

The complaint of the patient is of soreness in the mouth or 
throat, and of difficulty in taking food. Conjoined with this there 
may or may not be symptoms referable to the entrance of the 
windpipe, hoarseness or aphonia, harsh sound or difficulty in 
breathing. The continuity of surface, as already mentioned in 
speaking of diseases of the respiratory organs, often leads to an 
extension of inflammatory action from the one set of organs to 
the other ; and to this fact very often the aftections of the pharynx 
owe their importance and significance. 

In complex cases it is very desirable to make out, if possible, 
whether the difficulty in swallowing were preceded or even accom- 
panied from the very first by cough or difficulty in breathing ; 
as the disease is always of graver import, which, commencing 
in the larynx, produces a difficulty in swallpwing, merely as a 
subsidiary affection, than one which has its original seat in the 
pharynx. In simpler cases little is learnt from the history beyond 
its duration and the occurrence of a febrile attack in its com- 
mencement ; points which may serve to correct a faulty diagnosis, 
but are rarely essential to its accuracy. 

The difficulty in swallowing may be referred to a point below the inlet of 
the pharynx, and may be due to disease situated lower down, such as stricture 
of tne (esophagus or pressure : but inspection of the fauces should never be 
omitted, as it may reveal deep-seated ulceration of the pharynx as the cause 
of this sensation. Thickness of speech will always result from obstruction 
about the fauces; but it is very different from the hoarseness or aphonia of 
laryngitis : the mistake is only important inasmuch as it gives rise to false 
alarm, and to treatment unnecessarily active and severe. It is unnecessary 
h^TP to revert to the means of distinguishing laryngitis from pressure on the 
trachea. (See Chap. XX., § 1 and { 10.) 
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The appearances divide themselves into redness, swelling, ulcer- 
ation, aphtha3, and false membrane; each of which may be recog- 
nized singly or in groups over different portions of the mouth 
and fauces. 

§1.-45 affecting the Mouth. — Redness and swelling of the tongue 
constitute what is called glossitis ; at all times a rare disease, and 
now almost unknown, since the absurdities of mercurial ptyalism 
have been abandoned. When such symptoms are present, this 
must not fail to be inquired into; but it is to be remembered 
that the quantity of mercury taken is no criterion of its effect, for, 
in peculiar constitutions and in certain conditions of the system, 
it is produced with great facility; and cases of spontaneous pty- 
alism are also on record. We find a pretty safe indication in the 
fetor of the breath accompanying mercurial salivation. Yet even 
such a point as this requires both experience and accuracy of 
observation. I have known the odor of sloughing ulceration 
mistaken for mercurial fetor. 

The tongue is also often affected with simple ulceration, or 
covered with aphthae. Both of these ought to be regarded as 
constitutional states : even when ulceration seems to be directly 
caused by the edge of a broken tooth, its real history is probably 
a condition of depraved nutrition ; and this is confirmed by the 
occasional appearance of ulceration along the edge, when no such 
exciting cause is present. Aphthae of the tongue are much more 
nimierous than points of ulceration ; they have an appearance of 
elevation rather than depression, look whiter and more solid, while 
ulcers are hollow, and filled with fluid secretion : spots of ulcera- 
tion are apt to follow on aphthae when the white crust is detached, 
but the general aphthous state is still sufficiently marked. Both 
occur much more commonly in childhood than in adult life: 
ulceration is evidently allied to that condition which gives rise 
to cutaneous disorders, especially impetigo; aphthae, on the other 
hand, point more directly to disorders of the mucous membrane. 
In infants the disease is known as "thrush," and is always asso- 
ciated with intestinal disorder; in adults it is mosf frequently 
met with in the last stages of ulceration of the bowels, preceded 
by a red and glazed tongue, or when diarrhoea occurs as one of 
the signs of general exhaustion. 

Ulceration is at times met with on the lips and the gums, or 
the inside of the cheek ; in which situation aphthae are less com- 
mon. On the gums it is important to distinguish simple ulcera- 
tion from that which is produced by mercury ; the correspondence 
of ulcers on the lips and cheeks would tend to prove that its 
origin was not of this specific character. One form of ulceration 
of the cheek is seen in childhood, which in its milder form may 
be called sloughing ulcer, in its more severe form has obtained 
the name of cancrtim oris. It is characterized by foul, unhealthy 
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secretion, and rapid tendency to spread ; in the worst cases de- 
stroying the cheek and side of the face, and, in all, producing a 
large unhealthy sore. There is no doubt that this, too, is consti- 
tutional. 

§ 2. At the Entrance of tlie Fauces. — The morbid appearances 
which present themselves in this locality are those indicating^ 
inflammatory and ulcerative action: the redness and swelling 
occur under two very distinct forms — ^the acute and the chronic. 

a. With some febrile disturbance, which rarely runs very high, 
we have general redness and swelling of all the adjacent struc- 
tures ; sometimes involving the root of the tongue, and not unfre- 
quently the submaxillary region, accompanied by great difficulty 
of swallowing, especially when liquids are taken, nothing, perhaps, 
causing greater pain than the patient's own saliva, which for this 
reason he commonly spits out; the tongue is much coated, and 
acquires after a time a sodden buff-leather aspect. When we can 
get a view of the throat, its aperture seems encroached on from 
all sides, and the uvula is long and large; the mucous membrane 
is remarkably red and injected. These circumstances are quite 
sufficient to characterize quinsy: its course is usually rapid, end- 
ing in a few days by suppuration, and occasionally by resolution. 
, The liability to its recurrence is so great, that any history of a 
similar attack is of value in considering the probable termination 
of sore-throat in any given case. 

The occurrence of sore-throat is so common, while in certain circumstances 
it is an indication of suph importance, that a few words must be said on its 
general bearings as a symptom of disease. In its simplest form, as a result 
of exposure to cold, it is the same affection which in one portion of the mucous 
membrane causes coryza, in another catarrh : in the pharynx slight redness is 
seen on inspection, very little difficulty in swallowing is experienced, and the 
feeling of soreness soon subsides: there is from the first very little fever, and 
its severity is rather proportioned to the catarrhal symptoms than to those of 
sore-throat. A very different state of things exists when, instead of general 
irritation of the mucous membrane, inflammation attacks the larynx; the sore- 
ness of throat and difficulty of swallowing are very much more pronounced, 
pyrexia is distinct, and yet on inspection little redness is seen, and that red- 
ness has a livid aspect. In scarlatina, again, the fever generally runs high ; 
but the cause of the soreness is at once discovered on inspection, in very ex- 
tensive redness, spots of aphthous or ulcerated appearance, or even sloughing ; 
in milder cases its true character is exhibited by the appearance of the cuta- 
neous eruption ; in severer cases, the existence of an epidemic coupled with 
the occurrence of intense fever, considerable prostration, great lividiiy of the 
throat and ulceration, without much swelling, enable us to assign to them their 
true character, even when redness of skin does not exist, or has receded. 

From all of these quinsy is distinguished by its local nature, by the swell- 
ing which goes along with it, and by the fever being only in proportion to the 
local action going on. And although the name be commonly restricted to 
those cases in which matter forms, all are to be regarded as belonging to the 
same class, which present such symptoms, even if the inflammation end with- 
out suppuration. 

I, In the chronic form the same structures may be implicated 
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in a less degree, a general dusky redness prevailing with no great 
amount of swelling; or there may be chronic enlargement of the 
tonsils only, or a permanently elongated condition of the uvula, 
which are both by no means uncommon as sequelae of acute 
attacks. Not only do these appearances differ greatly j5rom those 
presented by quinsy; but the history is 'also totally dissimilar: if 
there have been some aggravation of the symptoms within a few 
days, to which the attention of the patient is especially directed, 
still the evidence of old standing disease is not wanting if the case 
have been properly investigated. 

It can scarcely be necessary to add a caution against bein^ deceived by the 
absence of any appearance or active congestion, into the belief that the sore 
throat is of old standing and of small moment, when fever is present : such an 
error would show entire ignorance of all right principles or diagnosis. En- 
larged tonsils are very often the effect of the scrofulous taint, and occur in 
eany life : symptoms of cough and dyspncea, by which attention is first called 
to the case, may lead to a suspicion of phthisis, from the want of evidence of 
any other afiection by which they might be accounted for, till an inspection 
of the throat at once explains the mystery. An elongated uvula is similarly 
a cause of cough ; and both may tend to excite and keep up bronchial irritation 
to an unusual extent. 

The observant practitioner will in all such cases notice peculiarities which 
serve to call his attention to the throat ; thickness of speecn, liability to sore- 
throat, occasional difficulty in deglutition, even when pain is not spoken of, 
snch as fluids returning by the nose ; deafness, and especially the sound of 
the cough which may be described as a throat-cough : but whenever the symp- 
toms are not fully explained by the stethoscope, an inspection of the throat is 
a wise precautionary measure before pronouncing a diagnosis. 

c. Ulceration of the fauces occurs in three distinct forms : (1) 
As the residue of an acute attack ; (2) as a primary disorder in 
scrofulous and cachectic states ; (3) as a consequence of syphilitic 
poisoning. After quinsy, the ulcer is generally pretty far for- 
ward, after scarlatina the tonsil is tlj^ usual site of ulceration ; the 
scrofulous ulcer is very ofi;en in the velum, the syphilitic usually 
reaches towards the back of the pharynx. That resulting from 
an acute attack is generally superficial ; the scrofulous is deep, 
but has flabby, perhaps, jagged edges, which do not project ; it 
ofi;en exists as a complete perforation of the velum ; the syphili- 
tic, again, is deep and rounded, with elevated serpiginous and 
defined borders. 

So far as diagnosis is concerned, these conditions might be accurately deter- 
mined by a correct history. In regard to treatment, the division of most im- 
portance is into the syphilitic and non-syphilitic ulceration. Both the other 
forms are, in great measure, constitutional, and must be met rather by such 
remedies as are suited to the general condition of the patient, than by those 
which have merely a local effect. In the female sex there is both greater dif- 
ficulty in making out the previous existence of primary syphilis, and greater 
nnwillingness to confess that such may have been its cause than in males ; to 
say nothing of the reluctance felt by the medical man in even hinting such a 
possibility. When the ulcer is rounded and excavated, with elevated mar- 
gins, we must endeavor, by seeking in other directions for evidence of syphi- 
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litic poisoniDg, to obtain some indication that may aid in solving the donbt 
whicn such a condition will naturally raise in the mind. 

d. The name diphtheriiis, or diphtheria, has been applied to an 
epidemic disease which has hitherto been seldom observed in this 
coimtry, but has been fulLj described by French authors. Recently 
it has prevailed pretty extensively, and it is worthy of notice that 
it has been associated with scarlatina, so that in numerous cases 
it has been impossible to say whether the throat aflfection belonged 
to this peculiar disorder, or whether it was only what used to be 
called malignant sore-throat, a form of scarlatina in which the 
eruption on the skin was prevented or suppressed. Indeed, it has 
seemed that in many cases the disease commencing as an exuda- 
tion on the fauces, has terminated in sloughing ulcer. 

Diphtheritis, properly so called, is attended with less febrile 
disturbance than scarlatina, and does not usually present the 
typhoid characters of malignant sore-throat. There is usually 
some degree of fever, with malaise and general discomfort, and 
sore-throat ; on inspection, large patches of whitish lymph are seen 
more or less extensively covering the uvula, tonsils, and pharynx ; 
when these are detached, the mucous membrane is left raw and 
inflamed. In milder cases the affection terminates after a few 
days in gradual recovery; in the more severe forms the patient 
sinks exhausted from the persistence of the fever, and inability to 
take nourishment; or sloughing of the throat may supervene. 
It is a disease especially of childhood, and indicates the same con- 
stitutional tendency to that form of plastic exudation which is of 
so much moment when it invades the trachea in croup. During 
the late epidemic the larynx has been little involved, but when 
the exudation tends to spread in this direction, it becomes a very 
formidable disease. 

True aphthae are less conmion on the fauces than on the tongue 
and lips ; but a somewhat analogous formation is frequently ob- 
served there, which may be either a true exudative process, or 
merely the inspissated secretion of some of the follicles. These 
spots may be mistaken for ulceration, and it is only necessary to 
warn the student of this possibility ; though, probably, the mis- 
take is not a very important one. 

§ 3. The Glandular Structures, — The inflammation of the fauces 
sometimes extends to the submaxillary region, and subsequently 
excites inflammation of the salivary glands ; but these glands are 
also liable to be primarily affected. The swelling, though ac- 
companied with difficulty in swallowing, is chiefly external ; the 
parotid, as the largest gland, gives the principal feature to the 
disease, which has hence been called parotitis — better known bv 
its familiar epithet, "mumps." It is chiefly a disease of child- 
hood and youth, and is not characterized by much febrile dis- 
turbance ; it is sometimes of importance as causing the disfiguring 
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abscesses which are apt to occur under the jaw in scrofulous 
subjects, when the surrounding textures become involved in the 
inflammation which primarily attacks the salivary glands. This 
disorder furnishes us with the most marked examples of metas- 
tasis ; the testicle and the mamma being each liable to inflamma- 
tion during its continuance. 

Chronic enlargements of the cervical glands occur from a 
variety of causes in scrofulous constitutions ; and these are ever 
apt, on the occasion of any little excitement or inflammatory 
action, to terminate in abscess. In almost every case of suppu- 
rative cutaneous affection of the face or scalp, they exist in 
greater* or less degree; but when the individual is free from con- 
stitutional taint, they are not of much moment ; the cause being 
removed, the effect of necessfty ceases in a healthy person. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

EXAMINATION OP THE ABDOMEN. 

History of Abdominal Disease — General Symptoms — Effects upon 
the Health — Sensations ofteni referred to other Regions — Actual 
Examination — of Outlets — of Excreta — of Abdomen itself — by 
Inspection — by Palpation — by Percussion. 

Befobe entering upon the consideration of the various organs 
contained in the abdomen, and their special maladies, it may be 
well to advert to a few general facts connected with the diagnosis 
of diseases of nutrition. Regarding the brain as the centre of 
innervation, the thorax as that of the circulation, the abdomen is 
especially the region in which the processes of assimilation and 
excretion are performed. It is not meant that this definition is 
absolutely accurate ; but, as an approximation to the truth, it points 
out in what direction we are to look for the signs and symptoms 
of disease there, as connected with the ingestion of food, the pre- 
paration of proper elements for absorption, their transmission into 
the circulation, the rejection of useless materials, and the removal 
of waste or effete particles, as well as the necessity for the perfect 
integrity of the organs by which these processes are carried on. 
That the deviations from healthy action should manifest them- 
selves in altered condition of blood, in imperfect nourishment of 
tissues, and in functional disturbance of distant organs, to which 
the blood is carried, can cause no surprise ; and the difficulties of 
the diagnosis are only that while, on the one hand, the deterio- 
rated condition of the blood may not be simply due to defective 
assimilation and excretion by abdominal viscera ; on the other, 
important changes in the circulation and innervation must react 
upon the abdominal organs, as it is by these two great physiolo- 
gical functions that their integrity and power are supplied and 
sustained. 

With reference to history, we must admit that it is often not 
reliable, nor perhaps very material : no one entirely escapes occa- 
sional derangement of stomach and bowels, and it is impossible to 
say where healthy reaction against improper food ceases, and 
unhealthy action begins; hence, in chronic diseases, there are 
always a number of antecedent phenomena, and it requires skill 
to select those which are really valuable as facts in the history, 
as well as greater impartiality than is possessed by most medical 
men, to avoid putting the necessary questions in such a form as 
to elicit the answers which we expect to receive, from the general 
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tenor of the symptoms. In cases of acute disease there is less 
difficulty in obtaining correct information regarding the sensa- 
tions and experiences of the patient since the severe symptoms 
arose; but here again we are encountered by the difficulty that 
the sensations in the abdomen are, at no time, very defined, and 
that some prior illness, the historical evidence of which is very- 
defective, may have very considerably altered the organic consti- 
tution or functional power of the viscus. 

The totality of the general symptoms marking inflammatory 
fever has the same value here as in other acute attacks : some- 
times we derive secondary aids to diagnosis from the skin having 
a feeling of remarkable dryness, the pulse being small and wiry, * 
or intermitting, &c.: the tongue always presents an unnatural 
appearance in derangements of digestion, and the bowels are sel- 
dom regular in their action, or the feces healthy in character ; 
besides this, we find changes in the appetite, in the character of 
the urine, &c. Each of these symptoms has, therefore, a twofold 
meaning; first, as it forms one of a group which proves whether 
the attack be acute and inflammatory, or chronic; second, as it 
stands for one of the signs of disorder in the particular organ: it 
is very important to bear in mind this double application, and to 
consider how far each is to be taken as evidence of the general 
condition which the whole group tends to prove, or derives its 
importance from mere local circumstances ; e. g,, how far a coated 
tongue is to be taken as evidence of inflammatory action or of 
disordered bowels. 

With reference to the appearance of the patient: any degree 
of emaciation points out a possible defect in assimilation; even if 
it amount to no more than that the usual degree of obesity ob- 
served at advancing periods of life is absent, we may still be not 
far wrong in assuming that the individual is the subject of weak 
or faulty digestion ; but extreme emaciation is a very constant 
consequence of severe abdominal disease. The aspect of the face 
and the color of the skin are each of them, again, valuable sources 
of information in specific forms of disease. 

The sensations are not confined to the abdomen: very many of 
the functional disturbances of the brain (see Chap. XIII.) are only 
to be accounted for as results of irregularity in the digestive pro- 
cesses; dyspnoea and palpitation, pains in the sternum or between 
the shoulders, that pain in the right shoulder stated to be sympa- 
thetic of disease of the liver especially, are all of them attributable 
in like manner to abdominal disturbance. In the abdomen itself 
uneasy sensations are produced by unusual enlargements of 
organs, by increased irritability in congestive states, and by irri- 
tating properties of the contents of the hollow viscera; as also by 
any unusual character of the secretions which prevents the normal 
changes, or excites others which are abnormal, or renders them 
unsuited to the membrane which they traverse in their passage. 
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As we proceed with tlie inquiry we shall find many of the 
symptoms thus cursorily alluded to come more distinctly forward 
as evidence of disease of the various organs contained in the ab- 
domen; but we must first consider what aid may be derived from 
the application of physical investigation to diagnosis. 

First we obtain very certain information from the exploration 
of the outlets, the mouth, the rectum, and the vagina ; but, with 
the exception of that derived from the state of the tongue, the 
extent of its application is extremely local and limit<5d. 

Secondly, the excretions, by their changes in appearance and 
characters, aflford very valuable instruction. The aid of chemical 
analysis has been brought to bear very fully on the condition of 
the urine, and in fact our whole knowledge of diseases of the 
kidney may be said to rest upon the chemistry of the secretion ; 
but the same progress has not yet been made in regard to the 
feculent discharges, and any knowledge that has been gained is 
inapplicable for the purposes of diagnosis. 

Thirdly, the most valuable physical signs are derived from (a) 
inspection, (6) palpation, (c) percussion, on each of which a few 
words must be said. Auscultation is rarely applicable; in health 
no regular sounds are heard, which by their irregularity might 
indicate disease; its employment in abdominal aneurism we have 
already noticed, and it is also useftd in detecting the placental 
bruit and the pulsations of the foetal heart in pregnancy. 

a. Inspection indicates deviations from the natural contour 
produced by general fulness or local enlargements, serving both 
to suggest and to correct other modes of investigation. 

We observe a uniform and equable distension in peritonitis, which contrasts 
alike with the shrunken and retracted condition sometimes seen in colic and 
during the pain accompanying the passage of gall-stones, and with the irre- 
gular forms of distension of an analogous kind which are noticed in enteritis 
and obstruction. Similarly the simple inspection of the abdomen points out 
in many cases a very marked difference between the distended peritoneal sac 
of ascites pushing out the ribs as well as the abdomen, and tne prominent 
rounded belly of ovarian dropsy, which very frequently evidently projects more 
on one side than the other. No less different is the aspect of general fulness 
in pregnancy from local swelling in disease. In the epigastrium the outline 
of a full stomach, and still more of an enlarged one, may be distinctly defined, 
and thus affiDrd valuable assistance in the diagnosis of its actual condition. 
The uplifted ribs on the right side by enlarged liver, on the left by enlarged 
spleen, point out the direction in which investigation ought to proceed. 

b. As a necessary adjunct to inspection, and as a means of ascer- 
taining the cause of any deviation in form, palpation affords more 
information than any other means of exploring the abdominal 
cavity. It often indeed serves to detect deviations from health, 
which would otherwise escape observation altogether ; and very 
many of the more important characters of disease in the abominal 
viscera (lei)end on its correct application. It embraces the sense 
of resistance or immobility of parts, their hardness and tenderness, 
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and their relative size ; it determines the value of pulsation ; it 
indicates fluctuation. 

We might here go over almost all the important diseases of the abdomen, 
and point oat the varion^lessons which palpation teaches ; bat they are so 
important, that they mast^e again mentioned in each particular case, and the 
reader is referred to the section on morbid growths (Chap. IX., Div. II., J 2) 
for the details of the evidence which it affords in the varieties of abdominal 
tumor. In making the examination, the student has to consider whether what 
is felt as a deviation from natural form, consist simply of enlargement of parts, 
or be absolutely a new growth in so far as this is indicated by outline ; next 
its form, whether smooth and rounded, or nodulated and irregular ; and then 
its attachments, natural and acquired. 

c. Percussion may be said to be almost essential to a correct 
appreciation of the results of both the preceding sets of observa- 
tions. It gives us the very valuable information whether any 
visible alteration in form be wholly caused by the presence of 
solid or fluid matter, or chiefly by the presence of the gaseous 
contents of the intestine ; while the degree of dulness heard on 
percussion where a tumor is felt, determines to a certain extent 
its depth and thickness : it is still more useful in tracing out the 
origin and connection of tumors when distension prevents our 
being able to reach their attachments with the finger, or where 
they take their rise under the solid covering of the ribs. It is no 
less important as it aids in mapping out the extent and form of 
organs and tumors, as, for example, the shrunken liver, the en- 
larged uterus, or the distended bladder. 

When considered in detail, there is no question of diagnosis which the 
percussion of the abdomen tends so much to elucidate as that of ascites and 
ovarian dropsy. (See Chap. XXXII.) Remarkable resonance forms the chief 
characteristic of tympanites. The absence of dulness on percussion serves to 
discriminate cases or chronic peritonitis without fluid, from those in which 
ascites is present; but the stoident must be reminded that when the patient 
is upon his back, a considerable amount of fluid may accumulate in the lower 
and posterior parts of the cavity, without manifestly altering the resonance 
on percussion. 
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CHAPTER XXVI-# 

DISEASES OF THE (ESOPHAGUS AND STOMACH. 

Uncertainty of Symptoms — Sympathetic Affections of other Organs 
— Diagnmis a Process of Exclusion. — § 1. The (Esophagvs and 
Cardiac End of the Stomach — § 2. Organic Lesions of the Sto- 
mach — Stricture of Pylorus — Ulceration — Gastritis — Dilatation 
— § 3. Functional Disorders of the Storrmch — Irritability — Dis- 
tension — Faulty Secretion — Associations of Dyspepsia. 

No longer guided by the objective phenomena which serve for 
such clear indications in the affections of the mouth and pharynx, 
we now come to a class of diseases which for their complete inves- 
tigation require, more than all others, perhaps, the exercise of 
sound judgment and careful discrimination. Making up, as they 
do, the largest portion of the sum of minor ailments which medi- 
cine is called on to remedy, individually, their importance, with 
one or two exceptions, is not great ; and consequently the oppor- 
tunity of studying them in hospital practice is but small, while 
that little is too often neglected, from the necessity the student 
feels of giving his short period of study to the graver or more 
acute diseases presented to him. 

The common disorders of the digestive canal may be said to 
be but three, dyspepsia, constipation, diarrhoea. And yet in each 
of these conditions how much remains behind — ^how much to 
guide our practice if we but knew it — how much that is as yet 
obscure if not quite inexplicable! 

It is quite beyond the scope of our present plan to enter into 
all the details connected with so complex a subject as dyspepsia ; 
it must suffice to point out the leading features by which symp- 
toms may be referred to the stomach, and the general characters 
by means of which one form may be discriminated from another, 
and so that class of remedies be selected which may reasonably 
be deemed most suitable. It will probably be advantageous to 
consider the more severe diseases before inquiring into those 
which are less important. 

Much of the uncertainty that attends our knowledfi^e of disorders of the 
stomach is caused by the necessity of relyinp: so much on the sensations of 
the patient, since in many cases no anatomical lesions have been clearly asso- 
ciated with the symptoms detailed. The practitioner is consequently obliged 
to theorize as best he may on the d priori effects which he would expect from 
faulty secretion, deficient muscular action, and nervous irritability ; and to 
contrast these inferences with sensations, the real import of which he can 
only guess at, because the descriptions of the patient are generally so faulty, 
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that in asking questions he often suggests the very answers he receives. A 
dyspeptic physician is very likely thus to mislead both himself and his patient, 
by rendering their sensations into the language of his own ailments. 
The information we derive is obtained from three distinct sources, the sym- 

Sathetic affections of the head and those of the chest, and the svmptoms more 
irectly obtained from the stomach and abdomen. In the head, pain, vertigo, 
partial blindness, temporary derangement of function, &c. In the chest, cough, 
and especially palpitation, local pain, &c. For the grounds of distinction by 
which these functional disturbances may be recognized, reference must be 
made to the chapters on the diseases of those organs ; here suffice it to say that 
the symptom generally stands alone ; there is no other traceable to the same 
region, such as there certainly would be were the single symptom a sign of 
disease there : more especially, it is transient, and generally of frequent recur- 
rence, so that a patient perhaps complains of palpitation when heart and 
pulse are alike quiet and formal at the time of examination, to be again ex- 
cited by the same sympathy which had previously caused it. 

But, in addition, some other symptom, or rather train of symptoms, wUl be 
found in connection with the stomach ; loss of appetite or vomiting, sense of 
weight, distension or pain, either referred directly to the stomach or distinctly 
aggravated by the opposite states of either fasting or repletion, combined 
generally witn irregularity of the bowels, constipation, or relaxation, or an 
alternation of both conditions. The seat of the pain or uneasiness varies a 
little within certain limits ; but there will generally be no difficulty in assign- 
ing it to its proper source, by investigating the conditions and signs of disease 
in adjoining organs, which might by possibility give rise to similar symptoms. 

In dyspepsia, as in hysteria, when the pathology of the disturb- 
ance is so little understood, the only safe principle of diagnosis is . 
that of exclusion. The possible conditions of the brain, of the 
lungs, and of the heart must be duly weighed, and attention must 
also be paid to the condition of other abdominal viscera. 

§ 1. The (EsopJiagus presents only one form of disease — a cer- 
tain degree of closure either from stricture or from spasm. The 
complaint of the patient is of diflBiculty in swallowing, a sensation 
of the food stopping somewhere in its course, and its being again 
brought up. The distinctive feature of this state is, that the re- 
turn of the food is inmiediate ; very few mouthfuls can be swal- 
lowed, perhaps no more than one, before the pain and discomfort 
become such that the patient cannot proceed till that has been 
rejected ; and the diflBculty is always proportioned to the solidity 
of the food, fluids continuing to pass when no solid matter is re- 
ceived into the stomach at all. The rejected matter is simply 
masticated food, and has no smell of acidity, nor does the patient 
perceive any taste of bile. 

True stricture comes on very gradually and insidiouslv, is ac- 
companied by marked emaciation, and generally attended with a 
sense of himger which cannot be relieved in consequence of the 
impossibility of filling the stomach with food: if necessary, the 
diagnosis may be made stUl more clear by introducing the pro- 
bang. The closure from spasm is generally more suddenly de- 
veloped, and is not attended by the same constitutional enects. 
In stricture, the condition is permanent, and the only perceptible 
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difference in the power of swallowing is due to the quality of the 
food ; in spasm, tne difficulty varies in ponsequence of circum- 
stances for the most part inappreciable. The remote cause of 
spasm would appear sometimes to be mere nervous irritability; 
in other cases it is due to local irritation of some portion of the 
mucous membrane, or to the pressure of a tumor on the oeso- 
phagus. In spasmodic stricture the probang can be passed, 
although it meets with some resistance when any local cause of 
irritation exists. The circumstances here referred to apply equally 
to disease of the cardiac opening of the stomach, which produces 
an exactly analogous effect, in regard to the introduction of food, 
as that 01 closure of the oesophagus, and therefore need not be 
considered separately. 

In seeking for characters by which those diseases may be distin^ished, we 
observe that any evidence of " exaltation," or of nervous irritability in other 
organs, prepares ns for the existence of a similar condition in the a^8ophag1I8 ; 
if we learn that an^'thing liable to irritate the membrane has been swallowed, 
or if we find any redness or spots of ulceration on the fauces, we suspect the 
coexistence of spasm with local irritation: if a tumor exist, we should have 
concomitant eviaence of pressure on the trachea. 

It further deserves notice, that occasionally ulceration of the epiglottis and 
imperfect closure of the entrance of the windpipe excite coughing, so imme- 
diately upon the act of swallowing, that great part of each mouthful is returned 
before it can pass the irritable spot. Here there is not necessarily any spasm 
of the oesophagus ; and if, along with the known existence of cough, and pro- 
bably also of hoarseness or raucous breathing, the act of deglutition be watched, 
its cause will be at once revealed. 

§ 2. Organic Diseases of the Stomach, — The two most important 
lesions found in the stomach are stricture of the pylorus, which 
is very often cancerous, and simple ulceration of the mucous mem- 
brane. Gastritis is a disease of very rare occurrence in its acute 
form; dilatation is most commonly the result of partial closure 
of the pylorus, but possibly also commences as an idiopathic 
disorder. 

a. Stricture of the Pylorus in its earlier stage, cannot be dis- 
tinguished from mere functional derangement; and when, as very 
commonly happens, dyspepsia is conjoined with it, the patient 
may appear to recover under treatment while yet the disease pro- 
ceeds unchecked. The most constant symptom of stricture of the 
pylorus is vomiting: but I have seen the disease run on to a fatal 
termination, in which, during a long period, that symptom was 
absent in consequence of an ulcerated opening communicating 
with the duodenum. When accompanied by ulceration, there is 
usually, at some period or other, grumous vomiting, which owes 
its appearance to a small quantity of blood, altered by the secre- 
tion of the stomach ; sometimes there is more copious hemorrhage. 
The stomach may become enormously distended : indeed dilata- 
tion probably always exists, more or less ; but it is much greater 
in simple thickening than in scirrhus of the pylorus, when the 
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stomacli is more irritable, and its contents more speedily rejected. 
Several meals, or even the food of three or four days, may be, in 
great part, accumulated before it is rejected, or, on the other hand, 
tiie vomiting may occur after every meal: the longer interval 
proves the existence of dilatation, if anything like the whole 
quantity of food be rejected; the constant recurrence of the 
vomiting after food shows that there is a condition of irritability. 
The absence of signs of dilatation, when the vomiting occurs at 
longer intervals, and the return of the food afi^r every meal, are 
each of them more favorable indications as being more likely to 
depend on dyspepsia than a certain degree of dilatation with 
vomiting at intervals of one or two days. 

The progress of the case is usually rapid when the disease is 
of a malignant character : the symptoms are unrelieved, or recur 
with greater severity ; the aspect of the patient becomes wan and 
sallow, with increasing emaciation; there is often lowness of 
spirits and despondency : and sooner or later, in most cases, the 
presence of a hard mass in the region of the epigastrium, towards 
the right side, leaves no doubt of the presence of scirrhus. 

Though aDalogons in the fact of partial closure of the pylorus, the two dis- 
eases run a very different course ; the difference being caused chiefly by two 
circumstances : the one, that along with the stricture there is a morbid con- 
dition of the mucous membrane in cancer, giving rise to irritability and more 
frequent evacuation, ulceration, gramous vomiting, &c. ; the other, that when 
the disease is constitutional, the altered condition of blood, which attends its 
progress, necessarily renders it more rapidly fatal than mere thickening of the 
pylorus. The non-malignant form of stricture may be recognized by its fre- 
quent occurrence among spirit drinkers ; by the accompanying dilatation, the 
absence of hemorrhage, the circumstance tnat no tumor can be felt, and most 
especially by its slow progress : if the symptoms have existed for years, or 
even for many months, without a cachexia being established, the probabilities 
are greatly against cancer* 

The occurrence of hemorrhage in any large quantity in cancerous disease 
is the exception. At first, the blood only appears as small black or brownish 
flakes in the vomit, but, at a later period, assumes the character of what is 
called coffee-ground vomiting, the amount of blood in which may be con- 
siderable : distinct hemorrhage is more probably the result of simple ulcer. 

We look with great distrust upon symptoms of uneasiness after food, eruc- 
tations, occasional vomiting, and depression occurring in persons of temperate 
habits, unrelieved by treatment, or progressively getting worse, and attended 
with any degree of emaciation and sallowness. 

It does not seem possible generally to distinguish different forms of cancer- 
ous growth during life. It is only known that medullary cancer grows much 
more rapidly ; that colloid, even if present in the stomach, is more abundant 
in its usual site, the mesentery; and that scirrhus is commonly the most 
painful of the three. Scirrhus is the most local; encephaloid and colloid 
spread more rapidly, the former usually coexisting in the liver ; in cases in 
which scirrhus has spread, it has also been to the liver. 

While we are taught much bv the aspect of the patient, we learn little from 
the state of the pulse, tongue, bowels, &c, : there is generally constipation, in 
consequence of the small quantity of food which passes downward, and the 
tongue may be coated at the back ; the pulse is for the most part weak, but 
seldom accelerated. 
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J. Ulceration. — But little is known of this disease in its clinical 
history ; the symptoms seldom present any degree of uniformity 
in the cases which have been watched to a fatal termination ; they 
often fail to suggest the idea of ulceration at all, and at best the 
conclusion regarding its existence can only be hypothetical. 
Extreme pain commencing immediately aft»r food is taken, and 
before digestion can possibly have begun, especially if excited 
by water or bland fluid, a pain which is localized in a particular 
spot, and always recurs at the same place, affords perhaps the 
most conclusive indications. Haamatemesis in an otherwise 
healthy individual is often due to the same cause: but either 
may be wanting, and there is nothing to be recognized beyond 
ordinary dyspeptic symptoms. In some few instances the tongue 
looks r^ ana raw, or spots of ulceration may be seen on it, or on 
the lips, indicating a generally depraved condition of the mucous 
membrane, one manifestation of which may be ulceration of the 
stomach: much more frequently, however, this state of the 
mouth is associated with ulceration, or irritation of the bowels. 

It must not be OTerlooked that simple ulceration of the stomach is not a 
common pathological state in the bodies of persons dying of other diseases, 
and therefore we must not hastily predicate it of a person suffering from 
dyspeptic disorder. Besides the simple ulcer, with the origin of which we 
are unacquainted, we meet with ulceration associated with malignant disease, 
at parts distant from the pylorus. The same obscurity of symptoms attends 
this as the other forms of ulceratioDf unless grumous vomitinfl; occur to point 
more directly to its cause, or a tumor be felt somewhere in the epigastrium ; 
and we may then be puzzled to explain the absence of obstruction. We also 
find destruction of tne mucous membrane, and consequent ulceration remain- 
ing as a permanent result of the corrosion and inflammation caused by irritant 
I>oi8on8, especially the mineral acids and alkalies.. The histor}' of recovery 
from the acute attack, with abiding tenderness of the stomach and inability 
to take food without great distress, would point out the true nature of such a 
case. 

In speaking of hsematemesis (Chap. VII., Div. II., 2 3), the different forms 
of hemorrhage were enumerated ; and it may be here added that, when pre- 
ocdod by local symptoms referable to the stomach, that which occurs early 
in life, and is abundant and more florid, is probably caused by simple ulcera- 
tion ; that which is seen in advanced life, ana is small in quantity and grumous 
in appearance, is probably connected with malignant disease. If the blood 
have been brought up at some previous period, and the symptoms continue 
stationary, we may feel considerable confidence that the disease is not can- 
cerous. 

c. Oasiritis. — The occurrence of idiopathic gastritis is so rare 
in clinical medicine that practically it need scarcely be referred 
to. It is, indeed, only known as the consequence of the inges- 
tion of some irritant, probably of the nature of an acrid poison; 
but in rare instances it has followed the taking a draught of cold 
water when the body was much heated by exercise, or has been 
caused bv indigestible food. 

Both the simple ulcer and the thickening of the pylorus with- 
out malignant growth have been referred by some pathologists 
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to cbronic gastritis: but they have been unable to point out any 
characters by which the gi:adual changes can be recognized, be- 
fore they have reached the points at which we have attempted, 
though so ineffectually, to make them subjects of diagnosis. 

The symptoms of acute gastritis may be seen as part of more 
general inflammation of the peritoneum, when the stomach is 
intolerant of the least portion of food or drink; these again may 
be closely simulated by sympathetic irritation of the stomach in 
inflammation of the brain. 

d. Dilatation must be noticed, as it is found in cases in which, 
from the duration of the disease, there must always be some 
doubt as to the existence of organic lesion. It is probably con- 
nected, when of great extent, with some degree of obstruction to 
the pylorus, but may, likewise, be a consequence of habitual dis- 
tension and loss of muscular power. In its minor form it gives 
rise to extraordinary tympanitic resonance over the whole of the 
lower part of the left side of the chest, as high as the axilla ; in 
its more aggravated condition it forms a sac which almost fills 
the abdomen, and has even given rise to the idea that the patient 
was laboring under ascites. In the former case, the complaint of 
pain on the left side will naturally lead to percussing the chest; 
and the tympanitic sound extending below the edges of the ribs, 
as well as above, taken in conjunction with the slow progress of 
the ailment, can leave no doubt as to its true character. In the 
latter there is generally a history of occasional vomiting, when 
very considerable quantities of fluid have been brought up; and 
if this have occurred recently, extensive tympanitic resonance 
will be observed extending over the epigastrium and left side 
generally; if for some days there had been no vomiting, we find 
distinct fulness below the epigastrium, of a rounded form, extend- 
ing in the direction of the umbilicus, and passing thence towards 
the left hypogastric or lumbar region, superficially tympanitic, 
but accompanied by deep fluctuation, with gurgling noise on move- 
ment, which has been mistaken for succussion. 

Latterly, a valuable aid to diagnosis has been obtained from 
the discovery of the microscopical sarcina ventriculi in the vomited 
matter, which always betrays a great tendency to ferment. This 
appears at present to indicate no more than a retardation of the 
food in the stomach, with a want of power completely to empty 
its contents ; and we are consequently led to associate its existence 
with the probability of a condition of dilatation, especially that 
which acknowledges thickening of the pylorus as its cause. 

§ 8. Functional Disorders of the Stomach, — ^Dyspepsia proper, 
accompanied by its multifarious symptoms, can only be safely 
predicated when, after careful weighing of other possible states of 
system, we find a remaining amount of disturbance which we have 
failed to account for in any other way. And hence it is a rational 
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conclusion that dyspepsia does coexist with different states which, 
while sufficient to account for some of the symptoms, leave others 
unexplained. It stands in close relation to most diseases of the 
abdominal viscera, either as their cause or their effect; and it majr 
be associated with almost every chronic ailment, so as to make it 
difficult to determine, when we are satisfied of the coexistence, 
what their exact relations are to one another. Such, for example, 
is its combination with anaemia and hysteria; in both quite as 
frequently the cause as the consequence of the general state; in 
both alike demanding distinct recognition and separate treat- 
ment. 

It is very important to remember, with reference to the stomach and its 
disorders, that almost every patient, no matter how ignorant or ill-formed, 
frames to himself, according to his amount of knowledge or prejudice, a theory 
of his ailments : one attributes to indigestion all his sufferings, another con- 
stantly alleges that he is bilious, a third is not satisfied unless he is well purged, 
and a fourth, who relishes the pleasures of the table, is slow to admit that his 
stomach is overtaxed or unequal to the demands made upon it. No cause 
more frequently leads to wrong diagnosis than forgetting to separate between 
the true narration of symptoms and sensations, which are our only guide in 
this class of disorders, and the construction of a theory which no patient is 
able to form correctly in his own case. Social progress would stana still for- 
ever if nothing were to pass current but bare description ; yet, in the history 
of a case, everything else should be rigidly excluded ; and it is better to trace 
out the disease as we do in childhood, by our unaided observation, than to 
admit into our conception the statement of the patient that he is " bilious." 
No more expressive term exists for a certain condition of body than this, it 
is as true, strictly and legitimately true, as " fever," *• rheumatism," &c. : but 
it theorizes — it is a compendious expression of certain symptoms ; and it is 
the duty of the physician, not of the patient, to determine whether this implied 
theory properly express the category of symptoms or not. In the present 
day, no organ is more hardly dealt with than the stomach , whether we con- 
sider the starvation and improper food of the poor, the irregular hours of the 
man of business, the pampering and overfeeding of the rich, or the still more 
pernicious disregard of tne proper evacuation of the effete contents of the 
alimentary canal, which false delicacy, sedentary habits, and sheer inattention 
produce. The habits of the patient, therefore, afford a further help to diag- 
nosis, as one of the elements in the history of the case. 

The symptoms of dyspepsia may be referred to three distinct 
heads — ^pain, or nervous irritation, impaired muscular action, and 
faulty secretion. In their analysis, it is to be remembered that 
while pain is an evidence of irritability, and thus, perhaps, simply 
of faulty innervation, it may also depend on the condition of the 
mucous membrane, and the character of its secretion, or on over- 
distension and spasmodic contraction of the muscular fibre. Simi- 
larly, though distension be essentially the fault of the muscular 
structure, which has become relaxed, weak, and ineffective, yet 
this very weakness may be a symptom of nervous debility, or 
may be simply caused by distension with gas, generated because 
the secretion is imperfect. In the same way, faulty secretion may 
be directly traceable to the condition of the mucous layer and fol- 
licles, but may also result from imperfect nervous or vascular 
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action, or follow on the detention of food in the viscus from defi- 
cient muscular power. Nothing, indeed, can be more erroneous 
than the limitation of each of these effects to that particular struc- 
ture which is directly concerned in their production. But we are 
not on this account to disregard the information thus conveyed ; 
on the contrary, pretty nearly all the complex cases that come 
before us may be resolved into these three simpler elements — 
irritability, distension, and faulty secretion: caution is chiefly to 
be exercised in theorizing that this or that particular function is 
the one primarily deranged. 

a. Irritability presents a great variety of phases, which receive 
from patients as many different appellations. It is often mani- 
fested in extreme intolerance of food; beginning by slow degrees, 
it at length becomes such that every meal is rejected, and some- 
times the quantity of food must be reduced to a mere spoonful, 
and its quality be the very simplest and blandest possible, to 
prevent its rejection. Such a form of irritability may be pro- 
duced by ulceration, but is certainly not limited to it. Pain, 
referred so often by the hysterical to the left side, or described as 
passing through the chest and being felt between the shoulders, 
or perceived in the centre of the sternum as well as over the epi- 
gastric region ; a feeling of emptiness or craving, which, relieved 
for a short time by food, returns in its full extent before the sto- 
mach can by possibility be emptied ; sensations of fulness, weight, 
dragging, &c.; gnawing, cutting, tearing pains, &c., — must all be 
regarded as evidences of irritability. It is manifestly impossible 
to assign to all of these their true pathological import, or even to 
guess why they are so differently described; but it is of service 
to consider their relation to the ingestion of food, as tending to 
show in some measure their exciting cause. Thus, if the dis- 
agreeable or painful sensation be observed shortly after food is 
taken, — if some kinds of food produce it at once, and others not 
at all, especially if bland fluids do not excite pain, as they gene- 
rally do in ulceration, we should have strong reason for believing 
that the symptom was chiefly nervous, that the irritability of the 
stomach was the primary affection. Whereas, if a longer interval 
must elapse before the sensation be aroused, if it be accompanied 
by acidity or eructation, or if it exist when the stomach is empty, 
being rather relieved by the presence of food, we shall probably 
be right in regarding it as symptomatic of faulty secretion. If a 
sense of weight or dragging be the form assumed, and it be expe- 
rienced at a still later period, we may assume that there is some 
delay in the process of emptying the stomach, either as a conse- 
quence of torpidity of muscle, or more commonly as the effect of 
over-distension: stilkmore, if the pain be of a spasmodic charac- 
ter, and very late in its occurrence, it may be referred to the in- 
effective contractions of the muscular fibre distended beyond its 
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proper limits, and vainly attempting to expel crude and Iialf- 
digested aliments to which the pylorus refuses egress. 

b. Distension, — ^Dilatation, in its minor and less important sig- 
nification — more properly distension or relaxation of muscle, in- 
dicated by the pain just referred to, and by the existence of 
unusual resonance — ^is more likely to be primary in persons of 
lax, flabby muscular structure, than in those who have firm re- 
silient flesh. Such a condition is more probable if there be 
coexisting constipation and want of intestinal peristaltic action. 
if the appetite be unaiFected, and the first stage of digestion easy ; 
but it can scarcely persist without reacting on the mucous mem- 
brane, through the delay of food in the stomach : and hence it 
becomes complicated by evidence of faulty secretion. On the other 
hand, one of the most constant effects of imperfect digestion is 
the generation of flatulence, which must necessarily distend the 
stomach till it find an outlet ; crude and ill-digested food must 
also necessarily be delayed in passing the pylorus, whether the 
muscular action be at fault or not ; and it is therefore by no means 
easy to say how much is due to the imperfection of the muscle, 
and how much to the defect of the secretions. More easily recog- 
nized are those cases in which the distension, the discomfort, and 
the delay of the digestive process are all of them caused by over- 
loading the stomach, which sooner or later rebels against the 
liabitual overtjixing of its powers. It may still be capable of 
disposing readily of a moderate meal, but it refuses to propel a 
large mass of heterogeneous contents; in such cases, pn>bably, 
the actual over-stretching of the fibre is a more efficient cause of 
the distension than the character or quantity of the secretion. 

c. Faulty Secretion, — Manifestly combined with both the pre- 
ceding conditions, this cause of dyspepsia is p>erhaps the most 
frequent and the most difficult to manage. It is related to va- 
rious conditions of health, acting either through the vascular or 
nervous system, but seems to be also primary and independent of 
them. 

(1.) nyperaemia. — Passing by the form of acute gastritis, we 
come to the congestion characterizing a fit of indigestion brought 
on by excess. Here the history of the case, if correctly given, 
leads at once to the true diagnosis : the attack is recent ; all the 
symptoms severe ; the tongue is generally foul and flabby ; the 
bowels confined, or a good deal relaxed, but without febrile symp- 
toms. A timely emetic, imitating the relief which nature some- 
times provides, might have prevented the subsequent congestion; 
but when once excited, the irritation may not subside after the 
ingesta have passed into the bowels; vomiting may come too late, 
and persist even for days ; the bowels, if unloaded by an aperient, 
become again confined, or are affected with diarrhoea. Conges- 
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tion of the liver generally plays a prominent part in such condi- 
tions; but congestion of the stomach is equally evident as the 
direct eflfect of a debauch ; and there is not only perverted secre- 
tion, but irritability dependent on the sort of erythematous 
condition of the mucous membrane, which the very idea of con- 
gestion implies. Similar results are, no doubt, also traceable 
when the congestion of the stomach is of that passive form which, 
in its very marked examples, is accompanied by hsematemesis, 
and is produced by obstructed hepatic circulation. General ple- 
thora evidently cannot be a cause of dyspepsia, because any 
interference with the action of the stomach would immediately 
reduce the quantity of material converted into blood, and of 
necessity diminish the plethora; but probably a fit of indiges- 
tion would be more severe in the plethoric individual than in 
another. 

(2.) Anaemia, on the other hand, is unknown as a local affec- 
tion, but, as a general condition of system, evidently exercises 
great influence over the secretion of the stomach. When, there- 
fore, we find dyspeptic symptoms associated with the aspect of 
thin and poor blood, the only question can be whether they are 
wholly dependent upon the anaemia, or have any separate cause ; 
and this is best known by ascertaining which class of symptoms, 
the dyspeptic or the anaemic, had the priority in commencement. 
And if the complex disorder began by the imperfect action of 
the stomach withholding the due supply of pabulum to the blood, 
we must still admit that the consequent anaemia will aggravate 
the dyspeptic symptoms ; just as we know that imperfect diges- 
tion, though caused by anaemia, necessarily tends to increase that 
state. It is probably in this way that bad food and chronic wast- 
ing diseases excite, as they occasionally do, persisting forms of 
dyspepsia, as they necessarily deteriorate the quality of the blood: 
bad food does not primarily excite permanent disorder. 

(3.) In some forms of disease a specific blood-crasis seems to 
exist, which has a close relation to the secretion of the stomach. 
To this class we might legitimately refer the inaptitude for diges- 
tion produced by inflammatory and febrile diseases ; but it must 
rather be restricted to indigestion arising in the gouty diathesis, 
the dyspepsia of drunkards, &c. In other cases the dyspepsia is 
more distinctly associated with disturbance of brain and mental 
excitement ; when it becomes difficult to say whether the effect 
be produced through the medium of the blood or of the nerves. 

(4.) There yet remain very numerous instances of dyspepsia, 
in which faulty secretion seems to be the principal cause of the 
defect in the digestive power, where we cannot trace it back to 
any antecedent circumstances, and cannot explain the agency by 
which it has been established. Among them we include cases 
characterized by heartburn, pyrosis, flatulence, nausea, loathing 
of food, vomiting, disagreeable tastes in the mouth, &c., which 
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occasionally occur in persons in comparative health, and are 
found to yield to the simplest treatment, but which, in their ha- 
bitual persistence, become so rebellious and intractable. 

Under any of these circumstances, the secretion of the stonoiach 
may be very variously modified. Thus, it may be deficient 
in the special principle (pepsin), which acts as a solvent of the 
albuminous substances ; all animal food whatever will be found 
by the patient difficult of digestion ; and as a consequence of its 
imperfect solution, fetid gases will be evolved, and unaltered 
fibres will be seen in the evacuations; or, again, the secretion 
may be of such a character as to set up a process of fermentation 
rather than digestion, with the development of acid and flatus, 
which is very constantly associated with diarrhoea : or there may 
be excessive secretion, of feeble power, rising up and filling the 
mouth with tasteless fluid, when the stomach is empty. The first 
of these is the condition most frequently resulting from strain of 
mind ; the second is the common precursor of gout ; the third is 
the usual result of bad and insufficient nutriment : but each of 
them may be met with casually, or even persisting for a consider- 
able period, without any such definite causes. 

This short sketch would be incomplete if no allu3ion were made 
to the spasmodic pain which attacks persons subject to gouty dys- 
pepsia, and commonly known as gout in the stomach. Its place 
would seem to be in that class of cases in which irritability is a 
prominent symptom, as it is especially marked by violent pain in 
the epigastric region ; it is generally, liowever, preceded by symp- 
toms of fiiulty secretiou, and passes oil* with a discharge of flatus 
from the stomach. 

It has been already stated that dyspepsia is freqnontly associated with other 
chronic diseases; wc especially look for anscmia and emaciation in its slighter 
forms; and in females for hysteria and functional derangements of the uterine 
organs. Among its causes wo must not forget the possible effect of deleterions 
agents ; not only those which are distinctly recognized as poisons, but those 
also which bear the name of luxuries, such as tobacco and fermented liquors. 
Tubercular diseases may give rise to symptoms of dyspepsia, and they are 
occasionally also first betrayed bv them. The condition of the liver and the 
functions of the brain must be each inquired into, both as causes and compli- 
cations of disordered stomach. Changes in the character of the urine will be 
found sometimes dependent solely on the mal-assimilation of nutriment ; and 
sometimes, while affording evidence of disorders especially referable to the 
kiilney, are still very much influenced by the condition of the digestion. Skin 
discuses, in like manner, have a very close relation to dyspepsia. 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

DISEASES OF THE INTESTINAL CANAL. 

Primary Division — General Relations of Inflammation, 

Div. I. — Diseases attended with Constipation, — § 1. Constipation — 

§ 2. Enteritis — § 3. Ileus — § 4. Obstruction, 
DiV. II. — Diseases attended with Mehocation. — § 1. Diarrhoea — 

§ 2. Dysentery — § 3. Ulceration. 
DiV. m. — Diseases attended with altered Secretion. — § 1. Disordered 

Bowels — § 2. Tympanites, 

All diseases of the intestinal canal have one feature in com- 
mon, that they are accompanied either by constipation or relax- 
ation, or by an alternation of these two states. This is detailed 
as part of the necessary history of the case ; and it again comes 
before us in the inquiry which we have supposed it necessary to 
make into the evidences of the general state of the patient before 
commencing the investigation of individual organs : it will there- 
fore, perhaps, best serve our present purpose to adopt this common 
feature as the basis of classification, and so follow out the symp- 
toms which are available in discriminating the various conditions 
which these circumstances serve primarily to indicate. 

It is necessary, before proceeding ftirther, to make a few remarks on the 
subject of inflammation, to point out more clearly its relations to the action 
of the bowels. Idiopathic gastritis is almost unknown : peritonitis, as we shall 
8ee, is more common : inflammation of the stomach is sometimes conjoined 
with that of the peritoneum ; inflammation of the bowels is so more frequently, 
in consequence of their greater extent of surface. 

Enteritis, as a primary affection, holds a position in regard to frequency 
between gastritis and peritonitis ; but even when the inflammation seems to 
have began in the bowel, it is almost always found to have affected the peri- 
toneum ; so that in general it is not easv to say which disease has been first 
in the order of succession. The cases of enteritis without peritoneal inflam- 
mation are among the curiosities of medical literature ; and possibly the highly 
susceptible membrane of the peritoneum is the first to take on inflammatory 
action, whether the irritation have been conveyed to it from within or from 
without. The disease known as enteritis consists of inflammation involving 
aU the structures and especially the muscular coat of the canal ; and by com- 
mon consent, inflammation of the mucous membrane alone is not meant, when 
the name enteritis is employed. A knowledge of these relations is of great 
importance in symptomatology ; because, first, the inflammation involving the 
peritoneum produces great tenderness on pressure; secondly, the inflammation 
of muscle produces paralysis, with interruption of peristaltic action and con- 
stipation ; and thirdly, the inflammation of other mucous membranes teaches 
ns that the primary effect may be suppressed secretion, but that this is soon 
replaced by increased and altered secretion, perhaps by effusion of blood — 
active hemorrhage. 
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Division I. — Diseases attended with Constipation. 

§ 1. Constipation. — Let us assume that the other indications of 
the general state of health do not point to any febrile disorder. 
The tongue indeed may be coated, and the appetite bad; but 
thirst is not urgent, the skin has no unnatural heat, and the pulse 
is quiet: any speciality of the urine must be considered separately. 
In this simple form the patient merely seeks a remedy for con- 
stipation of the bowels. We inquire into the condition of the 
stomach, and most commonly find some indication of dyspepsia ; 
and it may be a question which of the two is primary: we seek 
also for evidence of biliary derangement, knowing this secretion 
to be of paramount importance in aiding the expulsion of the 
feces. 

In such a case we derive much information from its history: 
the progress of the disorder has been gradual ; the patient has 
had costive bowels for years, probably, before he has consulted 
any one on the subject ; he has taken aperients, and then again 
has tried to do without. His habits next serve to point out the 
nature of the evil : he has perhaps led a sedentary or irregular 
life ; and in addition to this, his food may have been either luxu- 
rious and over-stimulant, inducing plethora ; or it may have been 
the reverse, and he has become anaemic. Patients, too, as they 
consider themselves competent to manage their own bowels, have 
something else to complain of when they seek advice — headache, 
occasional colic, or congestion of the lower abdominal viscera, 
resulting in iifiemorrhoids, or in uterine hemorrhage or leucor- 
rhcea. 

The two principal causes of constipation seem to be deficient 
secretion and want of peristaltic action : plethora rather points to 
the former, general anaemia or atony to the latter. But in the 
end, as accumulation of feculent matter proceeds, the muscular 
fibres are necessarily stretched, and become incapable of contract- 
ing efficiently; the fluid portion is absorbed, and masses of hard 
impacted feces remain in the bowels. Just as in other involun- 
tary muscles, the constant result of over-tension and imperfect 
power, is spasmodic and irregular action — colic, of which a very 
important variety has been mentioned as the effect of lead poison- 
ing: the symptom is the same, whether there be lead in the system 
or not ; but the blue line indicating its presence ought in such 
circumstances always to be sought for (see Chap. VI., Div. I., § 8). 
A very important result of this imperfect action is, that the feces 
get impacted and indurated in the colon and rectum : this is fol- 
lowed bv thin watery secretions, which find their way past the 
hardened mass, and lead the patient to imagine that he is suffering 
from diarrhoea, and to use astringents, which increase the disorder. 
The abdomen becomes tumid ; dull percussion sound on the left 
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side and over the brim of the pelvis indicates the existence of accu- 
mulation; and when purgatives fail to act, it may be suspected that 
there is some physical impediment to its egress, and the case puts 
on the characters of obstruction. 

§ 2. Enteritis, — This disease is only distinguished from other 
forms of obstruction by the presence of fever ; it is accompanied 
by inaction of the bowels after the administration of purgative 
medicine, pain of every variety of intensity, and vomiting, which 
is apt to become feculent or stercoraceous. 

A broad line of distinction can be traced between cases com- 
mencing suddenly without previous constipation, and those in 
which the attack is a mere aggravation of a pre-existing state. 
CJolic has been mentioned as one of the results of habitual cos- 
tiveness ; but it is still more common when constipation is caused 
by some error in diet, or by some hardened mass unexpectedly 
interrupting the progress of the excrementitious matters, when 
the bowels had been acting regularly : it occurs as a spasmodic 
and grinding .or twisting pain, which is not at first accompanied 
by tenderness, but, on the contrary, is relieved by pressure. This 
circumstance serves at once to distinguish it from that of peri- 
toneal inflammation: it is more liable to be confounded with the 
pain caused by the passage of a gall-stone (see Chap. XXIX., 
Div. I., § 5). By judicious treatment, the peristaltic action per- 
haps once more returns to regularity, the bowels are evacuated, 
and the patient is restored to health. But if the remedies fail, 
the pain is soon accompanied by tenderness, the spasmodic action 
ceases, and is followed by paralysis, in consequence of inflamma- 
tion; febrile symptoms are developed, medicines are rejected by 
vomiting, and no action of the bowel takes place; the pain is 
more permanent, its exacerbations and intermissions are less- 
marked; in short, enteritis has supervened in consequence of the 
obstruction, and there is more or less of ite accompanying peri- 
tonitis : in the farther progress of the disease, the abdomen be- 
comes tense and tympanitic, the pulse small and thready, vomiting, 
which is partly stercoraceous, is followed by hiccup, and collapse, 
and death. 

These symptoms, however, may be developed without the pre- 
vious existence of anything resembling colic; tenderness may 
exist from the first, and the inflammation may have arisen with- 
out the intervention of any obstructing cause ; and then it has 
probably travelled from without, beginning in partial, local peri- 
tonitis, and obstruction only occurring as a consequence or the 
inflammation of the bowel. In both classes, the existence of the 
inflammation is shown by the permanence of pain, the presence of 
tenderness, and the febrile action ; the question as to what was the 
exciting cause is one of minor importance. Indeed, any historj 
which seems to point to obstruction, and the prominent symptom 
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of inaction of the bowels, are both very apt to lead us away from 
the important fact of enteritis being really present. 

§ 3. Ileus and Intussusception. — Physicians of the largest expe- 
rience and most comprehensive judgment have failed to deduce 
from the symptoms indications which can be regarded wholly 
trustworthy as to the nature of this disease. Its commencement 
is very analogous to the first form of enteritis just spoken of: the 
colic IS more severe: there is usually complete renussion of pain 
for a while, which again returns with increased violence. In 
contrast to simple colic, the spasm is more regular in its recur- 
rence, there is less sensation of twisting and grinding, and more 
of a continued paroxysm, caused by the violent and energetic 
action of the muscular fibre to overcome the obstruction : the large 
coils of intestine may sometimes be felt rolling and turning over 
in the abdomen during its continuance. In the progress of the 
disease, when the bowel is inverted, paralysis of fibre induced by 
inflammation, acts as a further impediment, but primarily the 
obstacle is mechanical. 

As in enteritis, the cause of its occurrence may be the presence 
of some solid mass in the intestine : the symptoms of the two 
affections are, therefore, often intermingled together, and the suc- 
cess of treatment may depend on a discrimination of their coex- 
istence. In the first-mentioned form of enteritis, for example, a 
very limited amount of inflammation in the immediate proximity 
of the solid substance may give rise to manifest and characteristic 
evidence of some form of obstruction ; and yet, on the fact of the 
practitioner recognizing and obviating the slighter and less- 
marked condition of local inflammation, may entirely rest the 
safety of his patient. 

Closely resembling intussusception arc those cases in which 
the bowel is inclosed in a band of adhesion when at first there 
is no inflammation : the history may be simply that the bowels 
have not acted, that medicine has been taken without effect, that 
sickness has come on, and finally, that paroxysms of pain have 
recurred at intervals: or the order may be inverted, violent pain 
having first occurred, aecompanied by vomiting from the com- 
mencement; and it is only discovered at a later period that the 
bowels will not act: or, again, the vomiting may be absent in 
either case for a considerable period. In all of them there is ulti- 
mately more or less of inflammation set up; and if the patient be 
not seen till then, hope may for a short time linger over the pos- 
sibility of relief following on the use of antiphlogistic measures, 
which is only dissipated by the utter futility of the most judicious 
treatment. 

§ 4. Obstruction, — The rules of diagnosis are so obscure, that a 
large number of cases must be classed under this head, of which 
the only fact known is that the bowels obstinately refuse to act : 
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but as in enteritis we found that very generally the attack com- 
menced either with colic or tenderness on pressure, in ileus that 
the stoppage occurred suddenly without previous derangement of 
bowels, so we find in this class that long-continued constipation 
has usually preceded the obstruction. Here we have clearly two 
possible states — a gradually diminishing calibre of the bowel, or 
a condition of extreme distension from long-standing accumula- 
tion and impaction — which are both quite different from those 
already referred to; but the mere fact of habitual constipation, 
although of great importance, does not necessarily indicate either 
condition ; the habit may exist without the evil effect. In cases 
of obstruction we have the additional fact of the bowels being 
loaded with feculent matter : when no organic disease exists, this 
always occupies the lower end of the colon : when pressure from 
without is the cause of obstruction, the accumulation will also 
generally be found where the bowel is fixed near its outlet: stric- 
ture usually affects the rectum or the lower part of the colon. In 
some rare cases it happens that the narrowed portion is found high 
up, and then large accumulation cannot take place : in such in- 
stances, there is a great resemblance to ileus. 

In eases of obstruction, we derive much help from physical 
diagnosis. Having first learned the fact of constipation, we en- 
deavor, by palpation, to discover the position of the distended 
bowel; the pelvis must be explored in search of a tumor which 
might press on the canal from without; and, lastly, the rectum 
itseli' must be examined to determine the presence of impacted 
feces, or discover the position of stricture by digital examination, 
and the introduction of instruments. This exploration ought 
never to be omitted when the bowels are obstructed; and much 
light is always to be obtained from the simple, and it may be said 
necessary, employment of injections. When carefully performed, 
the amount of liquid that can be slowly injected into the canal 
may be said to be a direct measure of the extent of permeable 
intestine situated below the obstruction. In all cases in which it 
is towards the lower part of the bowels, vomiting, if prolonged 
or repeated, is apt to present a stercoraceous character. 

One or two points afford occasional aid in determining the position and 
character of the obstmction. If the point at which pain is felt be also that 
at which we can trace the transition from a^distended to a collapsed and empty, 
state of the canal, we may feel pretty sare that this is the point of obstmc- 
tion : the condition of the colon, which through its whole extent is compara- 
tively fixed and immovable, especiallv demands examination with this view. 
Both symptoms, however, are apt to be indefinite — the pain extending over 
the whole abdomen — the relation of the distended portion to the rest of the 
intestine not to be recognized ; and this is especially true when the small in- 
testine is affected. 

A less trustworthy sign is derived from the urinary secretion, which is 
generally scanty when the obstruction is hiffh up, and more abundant when it 
is situated lower down. This is very liable to be interfered with by other 
circumstances, such as the existence of fever. Still less reliance is to be 
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placed on the allefiration that vomiting comes on earlier, and is more distress- 
ing when the obstruction is high up. 

Of the cases of sudden stoppage, it may be said in general terms, that 
about one-third are due to intussusception, one-third to some form of internal 
strangulation, and scarcely one-third to all other causes together. We incline 
to believe the cause of the obstruction to be invagination, if a little bloody 
mucus be passed by stool, if a sudden pain were felt before vomiting had 
been experienced, and when constipation had not been known to exist ; we 
more readily assume that the gut is strangulated by a band of adhesion, if we 
can make out from the patient's history that he has had an attack of abdo- 
minal inflammation at any previous period : in their subsequent progress the 
former is more frequently associated with inflammatory fever than the latter. 

By far the greater number of cases of gradual obstruction depend on stric- 
ture, too frequently cancerous : ,it is scarcely necessary to allude to aa 
appearance occasionally observed, that the feces have been for some time 
previously of small diameter, because in such a case the constriction of the 
Dowel must be quite within the reach of physical examination. But, it may 
be observed, that a previous history of long-continued diarrhoea, with 
unhealthy discharges of pus, blood, &c., may suggest the probability of 
contraction as a sequence of the ulcerative process at a higher portion of 
the canal. 

Enteritis has to be distinguished from peritonitis, with which in some cases 
it stands in very close relation : it is very apt to be simulated by calculous or 
gouty nephralgia. The other forms of obstructive disease are more nearly 
allied to hernia; it is, indeed, sometimes an internal hernia, which is only 
irremediable in so far as it is removed from manual interference: great 
blame is justly due to the practitioner who omits examining every part 
where a hernia may possibly come within reach of relief in a case of insupera- 
ble constipation. 

Division II. — Diseases attended with Eelaxation. 

§ 1. Diarrhoea, — We now come to those conditions of the in- 
testinal canal which are marked by excessive action of the bowels : 
they are chiefly dependent on the state of the mucous membrane, 
including in that term the whole secreting apparatus. The dis- 
orders of this class may be formed into several distinct groups, 
from a consideration of tlieir history and attendant phenomena. 

a. "With no heat of skin or quickness of pulse, we have (1) a 
history of previous constipation, when slight watery discharges 
are taking place, in consequence of the irritation of the mucous 
membrane by the accumulation : (2), the ingestion of some un- 
healthy aliment, or of a larger quantity of food than the stomach 
can digest, which passes into the intestine in a crude condition. 
In both of these cases there is usually pain and a foul tongue ; 
the action is a preservative one, by which nature seeks to expel 
the offending material, and, if opposed, dangerous inflammation 
and obstruction may result. (3) This reaction may have served 
to remove the cause of disturbance, and yet the diarrhoea may 
persist merely as an excessive secretion set up by the irritation 
and congestion of the membrane. (4) It may result from expo- 
sure to changes of temperature, producing changes analogous to 
the more common effects of cold on the bronchial membrane. Of 
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this kind seems to be that form of diarrhoea which is often pre- 
Talent in summer when the tongue is coated, the stools dark, and 
there are griping pains in the abdomen. (5) The genuine summer 
cholera, on the other hand, is marked by copious, pale, watery- 
evacuations, with a clean tongue, a cold skin, and no abdominal 
pain ; it is exactly like the choleraic diarrhoea, which attends the 
spread of epidemic cholera. (6) There is also a very well-marked 
form dependent on disorder of the liver and excessive secretion 
of bile, to which the name of bilious diarrhoea is not inappropri- 
ate; it is most commonly, however, associated with excesses in 
eating and drinking, and is consequently allied with the class of 
cases caused by indigestion. 

J. When general symptoms are present they belong, in a large 
number of cases, to some other disease, of which diarrhoea is also 
only symptomatic. 

To determine this point we miist refer to the modes of investi- 
gation and sources of information enumerated in treating of these 
diseases themselves; as the most common we may mention con- 
tinned fever with bowel-symptoms, tubercular diseases, and albu- 
minuria. In the two first it is always accompanied by ulceration, 
in the latter the secretion seems to be often vicarious of that of 
the kidney. 

c. Diarrhoea, with febrile symptoms which are not referable to 
any other disease, is more frequently seen in this country in child- 
hood than in adult life. Inflammation of the mucous membrane, 
with a tendency to ulceration, is the pathological condition which, 
in its fullest dCvVelopment, is only met with in dysenteiy. The 
tongue is coated, the pulse quick, the skin hot, with much thirst; 
the bowels continue for some days to act very many times, and 
the stools soon become slimy and mixed with blood : among chil- 
dren there is very ofl«n prolapsus ani ; then follow the appear- 
ances of putrid flesh and fetid puriform matter, corresponding to 
the analogous appearances in true dysentery. But the symptoms 
may stop short of this extreme condition, and then it is ofl«n 
hard to distinguish them firom those of dental irritation; there is 
nothing, indeed, to show that the latter may not pass into inflam- 
mation, and in infantile life it is a very frequent source of febrile 
diarrhoea. 

Again, we more frequently see the condition of membrane 
which is characterized by aphthae of the mouth and fauces in 
childhood, than we do in adult life, and among them the occa- 
sional presence of a similar condition at the anusy affords still 
further proof that the malady is not a local one. 

d. Chronic diarrhoea is very often dependent on ulceration; 
but we have abundant proof tnat it also sometimes persists for 
long periods without any indication of such a condition from the 
character of the stools. Many persons are subject to it from the 
most trivial causes. In childhood the complaint is often very 
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obstinate, and yet ultimately complete recovery proves that no 
structural change has occurred : in other instances it depends on 
disease of the mesenteric glands, and is only one form oi its asso- 
ciation with tubercles in early life. 

§ 2. Dysentery. — This disease, which was at one time much 
more common in our own country than it now is, still continues 
to be one of the most serious affections of tropical climates. It 
presents to us the most severe form of inflammation of the mucous 
membrane, tending to very extensive ulceration. 

In its pathological relations it is probably allied to acute diarrhoea with 
groat irritation: the instances are, pernaps, more namerons than we are aware 
of in which the local action predominates, and the fever is only symptomatic, 
though they be at present regarded as fever with bowel complication, except 
when symptoms arise which are more distinctly dysenteric. Such appear- 
ances can only be seen when the large intestine is the principal site of the dis- 
eased action, because, if it were confined to the upper part of the bowel while 
the colon remained healthy, the secretions would oe so chanced in their pas- 
sage that the peculiar characters could not be observed ; and, indeed, this is 
in part true of dysentery itself as affecting different portions of the colon. 
On the other hand, there are good reasons for recaraing true dysentery as 
something quite distinct from affections of the small intestine in which febrile 
symptoms are present ; and, perhaps, as we have ceased to regard the ulcera- 
tion of the ileum as anything more than a symptom of common bowel-fever, 
we ought to regard the ulceration of the colon only as a symptom of another 
*' fever ;*' at all events, we find that, as in the one the ulceration seldom affects 
the colon, and then only in its upper end, so in the other, the ulceration seldom 
extends any distance from the colon into the small intestine. 

The chief symptom relied on in dysentery is the passing of 
bloody mucus with hardened scybalous masses of feculent matter; 
but this is really the evidence oi a mild attack, in which the lower 
j)art of the colon is alone involved. In the severer cases diarrhoea 
first comes on, emptying the whole of the large intestine; and 
only subsequently do bloody and mucous discharges, with tenes- 
mus, occur. Its commencement is generally sudden, with pain in 
the abdomen, in the hypogastrium, and perhaps especially on the 
left side: if the lower end of the colon only suffer, the feces from 
above are passed as scybala; glairy bloody mucus is discharged, 
which in a short time becomes purulent and offensive, and as 
ulceration proceeds a greater amount of hemorrhage generally 
continues: tenesmus is always a distressing symptom, and is some- 
times conjoined with irritation of the bladder and the urethra. 
When the pyrexia is not very evident, it is of importance to 
ascertain that the blood does not come from the rectum, where 
local disease may exist, either in the form of haemorrhoids, or as 
cancerous or fungoid growth. 

Chronic dysentery might almost be classed under ulceration, 
for under no other circumstances does ulceration proceed so far ; 
but we have reason to regard it as a specific disease, as it gene- 
rally follows on an acute attack: the patient has probably been 
in a tropical climate, the bowels have since been always irregular, 
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the motions unhealthy, commonly mingled with pus or muco- 
purulent secretion, and often with blood. The disease, however, 
remains quiescent until something arouses it to fresh activity ; 
some disorder of stomach, or exposure to cold or wet brings on 
a partially acute attack: or else, from the extensive disorganiza- 
tion which has occurred, enormous accumulations arise in the 
colon, which it is unable to propel: these cannot be effectually 
got rid of by the aid of remedies; low, wasting, suppurative fever 
supervenes, with gradual exhaustion, or the diseased structure is 
attacked by low inflammation, terminating in a condition allied 
to sphacelus. 

§ 8. Ulceration, — Little can be said to elucidate this form of 
bowel ailment. We know it to exist in phthisis, and in continued 
fever: and in either case when there is irritability of the canal, 
with watery, unhealthy, and frequently fetid stools, and the tongue 
is glazed or aphthous, we have good grounds for concluding that 
ulceration is going on. We may, perhaps, also be justified in 
predicating it, when in other instances similar conditions persist, 
in spite of treatment, and we are imable to discover any other 
disorder of tHe abdominal viscera to account for their presence. 
It is not common as an idiopathic disease, and it may exist for 
long periods without giving rise to any distinct symptoms at all. 

Hemorrhage is perhaps one of the most certain indications when it occurs 
spontaneously and in considerable quantity ; the appearance of the blood, in 
some measure, aids in determining from what portion of the canal it comes, 
because its coloring matter is very readily acted on by the secretion of the 
bowels, and can only present a florid aspect when the point of its discharge 
is situated near the anus : the color is otherwise black, and hence the name of 
''meUena*' has been given to this form of hemorrhage. Evacuations of similar 
character occur when the blood comes from the stomach, and the blackest 
and most pitchy evacuations are seen when this is their source. Hsmatemc- 
sis would of course determine that blood had been effused into the stomach 
itself, but, though a common consequence of its presence, it is by no means 
essential, and must not be made the basis of an absolute rule in diagnosis. 

The presence of pus in the stools can only indicate ulceration low down in 
the canal : its quantity cannot be large, unless the ulcerated surface be such 
as is seen in dysentery, and its admixture with feculent matter must necessa- 
rily alter its characters and prevent its recognition if it pass through any 
great length of the intestine. A red and glazed tongue, with a tendency to 
the formation of aphthous crusts, has been before alluded to as indicating a 
general state of the mucous membrane which is disposed to ulceration; it is 
seldom noticed, however, except in cases of phthisis or bowel-fever. 

Div. III. — Diseases attended with altered Secretion. 

It might very fairly be argued that many cases of which con- 
stipation is a prominent symptom, and all of those attended with 
diarrhoea, should be classed under this division. Our object, how- 
ever, is not pathological accuracy, but simplicity of arrangement, 
and we have now to do with cases in which either diarrhoea is 
continually alternating with constipation, or the evacuations ex- 
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hibit special characters which show that some form of secretion 
is wanting or perverted. 

I 1. Disordered Bowels. — This first subdivision must include by 
far the larger number of cases; we are yet far too ignorant of the 
special actions going on to attempt to classify them more accu- 
rately, and the only reason for their enumeration is, that the ques- 
tion of classification leads to investigating symptoms more closely, 
and thinking more clearly of the morbid actions present, and 
therefore tends to a more judicious selection of remedies. 

a. In childhood we often find a condition of mal-nutrition and 
anaemia, with a ravenous appetite and unhealthy secretions, when 
the rectum is very generally loaded with ascarides : in such cases 
it used to be imagined that the worms were the cause of all the 
symptoms ; it seems more probable that the true explanation is 
to be found in the faulty secretion of the canal affording a nisus 
for the development of the parasite. Whether the condition of 
the bowels be primary or secondary, it is of no importance to 
inquire, because it is invariably accompanied by symptoms of 
more general disorder, and these demand our attention and qare 
quite as much as the local ailment. It is also quite a matter of 
accident whether there be diarrhoea or constipation at the time of 
examination, because, as a general rule, we shall find that neither 
condition is persistent, but that the child has been subject to one 
or other for som§ time. The chief difficulty presented is the close 
analogy of such cases to those of mesenteric disease : so little is 
known of the scrofulous element that we can scarcely form any 
correct diagnosis until the dry shrivelled skin and prominent 
belly leave us in no doubt ; and our prognosis must be always 
guarded when any symptoms of scrofula have been marked in 
the child's history. 

h. In other cases the evacuations present appearances more or 
less definitely indicating the secretion that is at fault. Thus we 
have the "chopped si)inach" appearance of the stools in infancy, 
their excessively dark color, or the opposite, in adult life, each 
pointing out that the biliary secretion is that to which attention 
should be paid : in other instances, undigested aliment, mixed with 
feculent matter, shows that the gastric juice is defective in quality, 
or insufficient in quantity : the lodgment of dark, offensive feces, 
again, which are got rid of by nature or art, from time to time, 
rather leads to the belief that the secretion in the bowels them- 
selves is defective. 

We must not forget in this enumeration the frothy, yeast-like 
motions which are occasionally passed, and seem to show that 
fermentation has taken the place of intestinal digestion, just as 
we found the same circumstance, when occurring in the stomach, 
indicated by vomiting of a similar character. Nor must we omit 
that rare condition which has been, with some reason, attributed 
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to disease of the pancreas — viz., the passage of fatty matter in a 
liquid state along with the feces, which floats on the surface of 
water, and consolidates with cold. 

Much may undoubtedly be learned from an inspection of the stools ; and no 
careful practitioner will omit it when treating a case in which there is a pos- 
sibility of disease of the abdominal viscera. In almost any of the cases jitbt 
mentioned, the first complaint is very likely to be of a transient diarrhoea, in 
consequence of the irritation which these matters excite ; or, passing by the 
repeated alternations of constipation, the patient may only speak of being 
snuject to diarrhoea, and, until the excreta be seen, we may be ignorant of his 
real state. It seems pretty certain that, when we find irregular action lasting 
for a considerable period, we may regard it as due to a fault in some of those 
secretions which serve to prepare the alimentary substances for the uses of 
the economy, and our chiei object must be to detect and correct that fault : 
in the majority of instances this can only be done by ascerta^ing the charac- 
ter of the stools. 

§ 2. Tympanites, — The presence of flatus in the abdomen, as it 
always results from any disorder of the bowels, would not deserve 
mention except that cases are occasionally seen in which this is 
the principal ailment. We search in vain for other direct evi- 
dence of faulty secretion ; and, except that the bowels are usually 
sluggish, and the patient suffers much inconvenience from the dis- 
tension, the circumstance might be disregarded altogether. The 
cases do not present any great difficulty in diagnosis, but they are 
very troublesome to manage: the only point which we have to 
ascertain with care is, that the enlargement of the abdomen is 
not produced by some other cause, while the resonance is no more 
than that usually heard on percussing over the intestines when 
thus pushed forward. Such a combination of distension and re- 
sonance, for example, may be observed when a small quantity of 
fluid exists low down in the peritoneum; and mistakes of this 
kind have been made when the distension was produced by en- 
largement of some of the pelvic viscera ; e, g,, the uterus or the 
bladder. 

A tympanitic condition exists, very generally, in peritonitis, both in its 
acute and chronic forms : it is also very common in bowel-fever. Each of 
these diseases present symptoms which ou^ht not to be overlooked and can- 
not be misunderstood : in them the distension is not caused so much by anv 
abnormal condition of the secretions as by the loss of muscular power, which 
allows the flatus to accumulate. It is possible that a similar condition may 
have to do with the production of genuine tympanites, and that it may be in 
part due to muscular paralysis : it seems, however, scarcely possible that it 
should exist to any great extent from this cause alone, and I think there can 
be no doubt, whether any other disorder of the bowel mark its presence or 
not, that faulty secretion is an essential element. The diagnosis of this con- 
dition of things rests, indeed, rather on negative than positive evidence ; the 
tympanitic distension may be proved, but in the further analysis of the case, 
we have to make out rather the absence of actual disease than the presence 
of any morbid condition of which pathology can lay hold ; hence, it is one in 
which we are very liable to error, and one which increasing knowledge may at 
some future period enable us to discard altogether from our nosology. The 
difficulties are certainly not lessened by the circumstance that it is very often 
associated with hysteria. , 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

DISEASES OF THE PERITONEUM. 

§ 1. Acute Peritonitis — (a) TVaumatic — (6) Puerperal — (c) Idio- 
pathic — {d) Partial — § 2. Chronic Peritonitis — Simple — Tuher* 
cular or Cancerous — § 3. Morbid Orowths in the Peritoneum. 

In speaking in general tenns of the diseases of the peritoneum 
we might include all those occasions on which it bears a part in 
disease of the viscera which it inclosas. It seems better, how- 
ever, to limit our attention to those conditions in which the mem- 
brane is principally or alone involved — the acute and chronic 
forms of inflammation ; along with the latter the non-inflamma- 
tory exudations must be noticed, and the occasional association 
of ascites : a few remarks must also be made upon those tumors 
which, as they are unconnected with any particular organ, will 
not find a place in the succeeding pages of this volume. 

§ 1, Acute Peritonitis. — The extent of the serous membrane 
lining the abdominal cavity is such that, when the inflammation 
pervades its whole surface, the symptoms are more severe than 
are met with in any other organ of the body ; and at the same 
time its folds are so numerous that the spread of the inflamma- 
tory action is liable to be checked by the adhesion of two con- 
tiguous portions in a way that is not met with in other serous 
membranes. We might, therefore, divide the cases into general 
and partial peritonitis ; but, for the purposes of diagnosis, the for- 
mer must be again subdivided, as the history, the progress, and 
the symptoms are so dissimilar in the difierent forms, that they 
might almost be regarded as distinct diseases. 

a. Traumatic peritonitis. — I can find no better name for that 
which arises suddenly, after rupture of some organ and escape of 
its contents into the abdomen ; and this, whether occurring from 
external violence or not : it differs in no respect from the inflam- 
mation excited by a penetrating wound of the abdomen. It 
generally results from previous thinning of the membrane by dis- 
ease ; but on this point the history of the case is perhaps silent. 
Sometimes, indeed, we may learn that the individual has had 
haematemesis, or other symptoms of ulceration of the stomach, or 
the persistence of diarrhoea in phthisis, or in convalescence from 
fever, points to a similar condition of the small intestine. With- 
out any previous warning, the patient is suddenly seized with 
severe pain on making some unusual strain; we find great ten- 
derness and tension over the abdomen, extreme prostration, pro- 
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bably sickness and painfiil efforts at vomiting ; the pulse is fee- 
ble, quick, and laboring; the skin becomes cold, and covered 
with perspiration ; and he sinks rapidly. The state of collapse 
resembles cholera, but there is no evacuation from the bowels ; 
the mental faculties are clear, and therefore narcotic poisoning is 
excluded, while both suppositions are opposed by the existence 
of extreme pain all over the abdomen ; and, on the other hand, 
there is no irritation about the mouth and fauces to suggest the 
possibility of irritant poisoning. 

Perhaps we may obtain a history of a blow or a fall which may 
have ruptured the stomach or the liver, &c. ; death has been even 
known to result from a blow on the stomach without rupture, in 
which, from its suddenness, peritonitis can have had no share. 
Occasionally we meet with suppression of urine ; and when the 
catheter is introduced, only a few drops of blood are evacuated, 
and then it is probable that the bladder has been ruptured by the 
accident. 

The symptoms are occasionally not quite so severe, because the 
effusion of the visceral contents has been, to a certain extent, 
limited by adhesions, and then the attack cannot be distinguished 
from idiopathic general, or partial peritonitis. 

b. Puerperal peritonitis presents the same features as the third 
form, of which we have yet to speak ; it is only distinguished by 
its history in connection with childbirth, and demands separate 
notice, from the peculiar condition of the blood with which it is 
associated, and the different treatment which it consequently de- 
mands. 

On this point practical medicine has made great advances in late years : 
inflammation, which post-mortem examination reveals to have been of great 
extent and intensity, does not of necessity snggest the use of the lancet ; the 
correlative symptoms must be taken into account, both with reference to the 
previous exhaustion of labor, and the special characteristics of the disease in 
the individual case. It seems highly prooable that two forms of puerperal peri- 
tonitis exist, of which the one corresponds to ordinary inflammation, being only 
modified by the previous exhaustion of a labor perhaps unusually severe ; the 
other, by far the most common, is the result of suppurative changes in the 
blood, and presents analogies to erysipelas. It is worth remembering that, as 
erysipelas and its allied diseases occasionally put on an epidemic character, so 
also does puerperal fever ; and its frequent occurrence at any given time would 
tend to confirm a diagnosis drawn from the character of the symptoms, which 
are asthenic, and approximate those of suppurative fever. The pulse is very 
frequent and feeble, there is often diarrhoea, the tongue is not much coated, 
and more frequently raw and chapped, and even an aphthous state of the 
mouth and of the anus are recorded. The question or its propagation by 
contagion, which is now pretty generally acknowledged, may also serve to 
guide our opinion, because, if in the hands of the same practitioner another 
case of puerperal fever have recently occurred, there is good ground for sus- 
pecting that, through some means or other, the same blood-poison has been 
introduced. 

In a few cases the inflammation becomes limited to the uterus 
and its appendages, when the disease does not differ from cases 
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occurring in the non-parturient state, which we class as local peri- 
tonitis. 

c. Idiopathic peritonitis will give a very different history, ac- 
cording to the circumstances in which it occurs, and the causes 
on which it depends. It may arise in a stout^ healthy person, 
from exposure, or from injury ; or, in the very opposite condi- 
tion, in one worn by fever or phthisis, when excited by extensive 
ulceration of the coats of the bowel, even when no rupture oc- 
curs. Its close connection with enteritis has been already men- 
tioned ; it is similarly allied to inflammation on the upper side 
of the diaphragm, sometimes preceding, sometimes following 
diaphragmatic pleurisy ; it is often met with in uterine derange- 
ments apart from pregnancy, although then it is more generally 
local and limited. 

The best examples of its pure type will be found in cases 
which are believea to have been excited by exposure, when at 
least no other cause can be assigned, or those which have followed 
some mechanical violence, without rupture of any viscus. The 
leading symptom is pain and tenderness, which we know to be 
characteristic of inflammation of all serous membranes. Enough 
has been already said to show the necessity for caution in taking 
this symptom as our chief indication; but with due care we 
cannot be deceived in a case of general peritonitis. There is not 
only the complaint of pain, but the position of pain ; the patient 
shrinks from pressure, and we learn more from the expression of 
pain by feature than by exclamation ; but the evidence is still 
more trustworthy which is obtained from the bending of the 
limbs, the motionless diaphragm, and the fixedness of the body. 
We must not rudely press on the abdomen; but its distended out- 
line and its tympanitic tension and tenderness show clearly that 
inflammation is going on beneath the surface. Besides this, there 
is the presence of fever, a quick pulse, a coated tongue, and a hot 
skin ; often sickness, sometimes dysuria, and, if the mucous mem- 
brane be affected, the bowels may be relaxed ; but more commonly 
there is constipation from a sort of paralysis of the muscular 
fibre, which also produces the tympanitic distension : even if the 
stools be watery, there is always a certain impediment to the free 
action of the bowels. 

Such may be regarded perhaps as an extreme case, and it may be alleged^ 
that there are others of a much milder form : at all events, in common par- 
lance many cases are spoken of as "inflammation" which do not come up to 
this type. The majority of these, when inflammation really exists, belong to 
the next division ; in a few, perhaps, from constitutional apathy, the evidence 
of suffering is less distinct ; but in a large number I think we must admit that 
errors in diagnosis are committed from taking a contracted view of the symp- 
toms, being contented with the observation of one or two, while the rest are 
forgotten or overlooked. Genuine cases of idiopathic peritonitis are certainly 
rare ; and when there has been no injury, when there is no evidence of ante- 
cedent affection of the intestines, and the case does not belong to the puer* 
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Serai form, the practitioner onght not hastily to come to the conclusion that 
e has so formidable a disease to deal with ; at the same time when the pa- 
tient is in fair health, the error of over-activity is perhaps the least dangerous. 

d. Partial peritonitis. — ^During the incursion of an ordinary 
attack of peritonitis, the pain is frequently confined to one spot, 
where it may linger for a considerable period ; and this is very 
generally the lower part of the abdomen : for a time the pulse is 
not particularly accelerated. These are cases in which it is due 
to some local cause, and from thence it may spread to the whole 
membrane, or may remain fixed at the spot where it originated, 

?utting on a subacute type, and preserving a local character, 
^artial peritonitis is no doubt very often overlooked, and leaves 
traces of its existence in bands of adhesion, when no account of 
its history is obtained. The chief indication upon which we 
must rely is the existence of tenderness on pressure, accompanied 
by slight pyrexia. This serves to distinguish it from colic, and 
from the passage of a calculus, whether biliary or renal, the latter 
more especially imitating it in site : in them the pain greatly ex- 
ceeds the tenderness, and, indeed, is often relieved by pressure, 
while the pulse is slower than natural — slower at all events than 
we could imagine possible if the same amount of pain were due 
to inflammatory action. 

Partial peritonitis may be excited by ulceration of the bowels 
which does not proceed to an extreme degree, and has a conser- 
vative tendency to prevent perforation; this constantly happens 
in phthisis, when it may pass altogether unobserved. It is very 
often produced by some unusual irritation within the bowel, 
such, for example, as the lodgment of undigested substances 
about the caecum ; and these cases very frequently pass into sup- 
puration. Sometimes the puerperal inflammation is thus limited 
to the neighborhood of the uterus, and pus may be ultimately 
discharged by the rectum or vagina, or the uterus and its appen- 
dages may become matted together and adherent to surrounding 
{)arts. It is not uncommon in women who are subject to irregu- 
ar menstruation, especially when attended by uterine irritation ; 
but with them the disease seldom terminates m suppuration. 

When the inflammation is of any notable extent, or when the 
rest of the membrane is in any degree irritated by the persistence 
of the local action, we generally find some expression of tender- 
ness in the posture of the patient besides what is observed on 
pressure; dysuria, too, is a very common symptom in those 
attacks which are seated in the pelvis. As the disease advances, 
considerable infiltration of the surrounding tissues takes place, 
and local swelling may be observed, at first deep-seated, but very 
soon involving the parietes, which become hard and painful over 
the seat of inflammation, iu preparation, as it were, for the occur* 
rence of suppuration. 
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In enteritis we have a set of symptoms which, without reaching the same 
intensity as general peritonitis, have a character very similar to those of 
partial peritonitis, only with more decided constipation, more constant vomit- 
mg ; and it is really of no consequence whether we can discriminate between 
the two, or can say, when both exist together, which is the more prominent. 

In fever, again, it is of importance that the existence of the blood-disease 
should not be lost sight of m regard to treatment, and if in the early stage 
there be pain of the bowels, with tympanites and tenderness, the diagnosis re- 
quires care. Two facts we may remember, first, that in fever the symptoms 
which are called febrile, the hot skin, quick pulse, &c., preponderate, and are 
out of proportion to the local signs of tenaemess ; second, that the bowels 
are relaxed, with borborygmi or meteorismus in fever, while such a circnm* 
stance is much less common in peritonitis, and is always attended with aggra- 
vation of the pain : fever spots on the abdomen would of course remove any 
doubt. In advanced fever genuine peritonitis very often comes on either with 
or without rupture of the intestine : in its treatment regard must be had to 
the previous existence of blood-disease. 

§ 2. Chronic Peritonitis, — Two forms of this disease are recog- 
nized, a. The acute attack runs on into a chronic form. b. An 
insidious disease arises without acute symptoms, which is most 
commonly associated with a tubercular or a cancerous diathesis. 

a. The suppurative stage of partial peritonitis, as it may con- 
tinue for a lengthened period, might be regarded as an instance 
of chronic disease: the condition, however, which we wish to dis- 
tinguish by this name, is one in which the acute symptoms have 
entirely subsided. The patient, perhaps, continues liable to uneasi- 
ness in some particular part of the abdomen, which, on examina- 
tion, is found to be harder than natural ; occasional exacerbations 
occur, and after a long interval, during one of these accessions of 
fever, the case terminates in suppuration, the matter either finding 
vent outwards, or exciting general peritonitis and blood-poisoning. 
In other cases the inflammation has been more general, the bowels 
have contracted adhesions, and the patient is subject to constant 
irritation, both in the interior of the canal and in the peritoneum 
itself; there is almost constant tenderness, and at length suppu- 
rative inflammation supervenes, or ascites is developed, or the 
action of the bowels is so seriously interrupted that the patient 
sinks from mere inanition. 

If the history of such cases be sufficiently distinct, the difficulty 
of diagnosis is not great; but there is generally little trustworthy 
information to be obtained beyond the fact that there has been at 
no very great distance of time a severe illness with much pain 
in the abdomen : and when with this there is abiding tenderness, 
with some acceleration of pulse, and some tendency to constipa- 
tion; when the general outline of the abdomen is full and rather 
tense and tympanitic; if there be, on the one hand, hardness felt 
in a particular spot, or, on the other, serous effusion found in the 
cavity of the peritoneum — ^the diagnosis may be regarded as 
pretty certain. The greatest chance of error is when hardness is 
felt, because such a circumstance might be caused by fecal accu- 
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mulation. But when neither hardness is felt nor fluid detected, 
there will be a considerable resemblance to cases of ulceration of 
the bowels: in them, however, diarrhoea is generally present, 
while in chronic peritonitis the bowels are irregular, and rather 
incline to constipation. 

Id speaking of ascites, reference was made to its occasionally resulting from 
chronic peritonitis ; but it was then observed that really this is not by any 
means its common cause. It is true that along with the thickened capsule of 
the liver there is often found a certain thickening of the peritoneal membrane, 
and possibly this condition may have a clinical history of inflammation which 
we have overlooked ; but, except there be the evidence of adhesions, it seems 
a misappropriation of language to call this pathological state by a name which 
implies the existence of a disease of which during life we have no proof what- 
ever. Chronic peritonitis, in so far as it can be traced at the bedside, always 
gives rise to adhesions ; and for this reason the ascites which occasionally 
supervenes very generally presents characters of much interest, which tend 
more or less to obscure its diagnosis. The relations of the fluid to the intes- 
tine are changed, they no longer obey the laws of cavitation, but either a 
portion of intestine, which is specifically lighter, is tied down, so that it can- 
not rise to the surface of the fluid, or the whole of the fluid is so hemmed in 
by adhesions that it cannot reach the most depending situation, although itself 
specifically heavier. In usine the term ascites in this way it must be understood 
tnat such an accumulation of fluid is meant as reallv becomes of itself a source 
of inconvenience or of danger to the patient : for, though the peritoneal mem- 
brane in its inflammations contrasts ver^r remarkably with the pleura in regard 
to efiiision, vet a small quantity of turbid serum, mixed with flakes of lymph, 
or of fluid closely resembling pus, may be found in most cases both of acute 
and chronic peritonitis. Ascites never occurs as the immediate effect of acute 
peritonitis. 

i. In the second form the symptoms come on so insidiously 
that there is generally no complamt of illness till the disease is 
fully developed ; and were it otherwise, the indications of what is 
going on are not sufficiently distinct to be relied on. When the 
patient is first seen there is generally a persistent acceleration of 
the pulse, with a certain amount of emaciation and loss of strength ; 
the bowels act irregularly, and the motions are often unhealthy 
and offisnsive : sometimes, however, this symptom is wanting ; he 
complains of deep-seated pain or^ uneasiness, with a feeling of ten- 
sion or fulness of the abaomen. Placed on his back in bed, the 
abdomen is still full; and though the extreme tension and tender- 
ness of acute peritonitis be wanting, yet pressure causes uneasi- 
ness, and the parietes have a feeling of hardness which is extremely 
different fix)m the elasticity of health : when the disease is much 
advanced, the ftilness of the belly contrasts very strikingly with 
the emaciation over the ribs and pelvis. This fulness, it must be 
remembered, is not like that produced by ascites, for it scarcely 
exceeds in the erect posture that which is constantly found in 
health, and it is only when the patient is lying down that the 
difference strikes the eye: any doubt as to whether it be depend- 
ent on an accumulation of fluid is immediately set at rest by per- 
cussion ; the abdomen is universally resonant, and any indications 
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of fluid are scanty and limited. The pathological condition in 
these cases sufficiently accounts for the symptoms to which we 
have just referred. The peritoneal membrane is studded with 
morbid growths, tubercular, scrofulous, or cancerous, and the 
intestines are glued together by adhesions ; they are consequently 
distended with gas which they are unable to expel, and they can- 
not glide on each other in change of position, so that the parietes 
do not retract as the patient lies on his back. 

In farther attempting to analyze these forms of peritonitis, we may be 
guided by the following general considerations. The tubercular occurs espe- 
cially in the period of youth, it is associated with a particular diathesis, and, 
like tubercular attacks in general, is apt to supervene upon measles or other 
diseases of infancy, as well as upon exposure, bad living, &c. It is attended 
with emaciation, quick pulse, irregular bowels, and the signs of hectic rather 
than of inflammatory fever : the skin of the abdomen has a remarkably harsh, 
dry feeling, and some reliance may be placed upon a sensation as if the mus- 
cles could be moved over the hardened peritoneum beneath. But, however 
distinct in its full development, its earlier stages can only be guessed at. 

The cancerous form, again, occurs chiefly after middle age. Perhaps the 
face has acquired the sallow hue of malignant disease, and there is generally 
considerable emaciation : with care, some indication of fluid may be found. 
The tenderness is not so great as in other cases, and the distinctive character 
of the disease may sometimes be made out, when, by gentle and yet firm 
pressure, the rounded nodules of cancer are felt under the muscles of the 
parietes. 

§ 8. Morbid Orowths in the Cavity of the Peritoneum, — In the 
two forms of chronic peritonitis just detailed, the peritoneum itself 
is the scat of the tubercle and the cancer : we have now to speak 
of the same morbid material when deposited in the glands, the 
mesentery, and the omentum. Early diagnosis seems almost im- 
possible : until the tumor has become sensible to the touch, or has 
excited inflammation, we are in great measure ignorant of its 
existence ; we have not even the indication of uneasiness or ten- 
derness to guide us, before the appearance of the concomitant 
inflammation. It is true that they occasionally interfere with, or 
press upon, some nervous trunk, and anomalous neuralgic pains 
may be complained of in the scrotum or in the leg ; but this can 
hardly rank as a symptom. 

The patient presents a cachectic and emaciated appearance, 
while his appetite continues good, and the process of digestion 
seems little interfered with ; the pulse is more apt to be accele- 
rated when the disease is scrofulous than when malignant, and 
is always small and weak ; the stools are very often unhealthy, 
especially when the morbid deposit is situated in the mesentery ; 
but no distinct characters can be assigned to them. The com- 
plaint may be simply of weakness and emaciation, or of sensations 
of uneasiness or pain in the abdomen, or of anomalous neuralgia. 
We search for evidence of the existence of any wasting disease, 
and by the process of exclusion we are convinced it must be 
situated in the abdomen ; in scrofulous children we suspect the 
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presence of tabes mesenterica; in adults we may be quite unable 
to form an opinion of its nature. After a time the belly is either 
tumid and hard, with nodules of greater or less size, perceptible 
on thrusting the points of the fingers deeply among the bowels ; 
or it is shrivelled and shrunken, and hard masses are readily to 
be felt quite superficially. In the former there is probably some 
peritoneal inflammation and effusion, and it requires some care in 
making the examination to discriminate enlargements of the liver 
or spleen in the altered positions they sometimes assume. In the 
latter there may be some difficulty in distinguishing morbid 
growths from masses of hardened feces. 

Greater mistakes, however, are much more likely to be made 
on the other side, when complaints of what seem to be only func- 
tional derangements of the stomach and bowels lead us away from 
considering the possibility of such a serious malady ; or when, if 
the idea be suggested, and an examination instituted, the dis- 
covery of nothing to confirm the suspicion throws us back again 
on the idea of functional disturbance, till progressive emaciation 
and final exhaustion of the powers of life prove that there was 
something real in the hypothesis. 

The largest growths of the kind referred to are those which 
take place in the omentum when occupied by encephaloid, and 
especially colloid cancer : they are more likely to be mistaken 
for enlargement of the liver or spleen than any others. Next in 
size are encephaloid masses in the mesentery: those which are 
most apt to escape detection are such as take their rise in the 
glands close to the spine. Mesenteric disease tends more than 
any other to excite inflammation and exudation into the perito- 
neum. It seems scarcely necessary to add that scrofulous deposits 
are more common doriAg the penod of growth, and that malig- 
nant diseases usually occur after middle fife. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

DISEASES OF THE LIVER, SPLEEN, AND PANCREAS. 

DiV. I. — Diseases of the Liver — Obscurity of Symptoms — § 1. /»• 
flammxition — Congestion — Abscess — § 2. Enlargement — Non-mor 
lignant—from Morbid Growth — § 8. Cirrhosis — § 4. Jaundice — 
Functional Disorder — § 5. Gall-stones. 

DiV. II. — Diseases of the Spleen — Change of Structure — Enlargt- 
ment, 

DiV. III. — Diseases of the Pancreas — Scirrhus. 

Div. I. — Diseases of the Liver. 

Tnis sabject is as yet beset with difficnlties ; we are only now beginning to 
learn from pathological research the meaning of terms which have been in 
common use, such as ** nutmeg-liver/' ** cirrhosis," &c. ; we have but little 
knowledge of what changes are due to inflammation, what to depraved nutri- 
tion ; and therefore cannot speak with certainty of the indications which might 
show that such a change was going forward ; as a necessary consequence, we 
are in great ignorance regarding its functional disorders, because we cannot 
discriminate the symptoms which portend the commencement of some grave 
malady from those or transient disorder. 

Another difficulty meets us on the very threshold of our inquiry into the 
diagnosis of its diseases, viz., that it is exceedingly difficult to separate the 
symptoms due to disorder of the liver from those of other portions of the 
digestive apparatus. Covered in great measure by the ribs, there are no aus- 
cultatory pnenomena to aid our investigation, except on the single question of 
its size ; and placed at the very summit of the intestinal canal, and yet below 
the valve of the pylorus, the state of its secretion cannot be accurately ascer- 
tained, either by examining the feces, or by exciting the act of vomitiuff. Half 
the minor ailments of life are attributed by persons unacquainted with medi- 
cine to *' biliousness," while the accomplished physician is almost unable to 
say what it is to be " bilious." Let us hope that the progress of analytical 
chemistry may ere long throw some light upon this obscurity, and discover 
some ready means to indicate at least the more marked changes, which we 
are quite sure the secretion must undergo. 

A patient says that he is " bilious ;" what does he mean ? It 
is quite true that he often applies the term to a variety of states 
which we know have nothing in common ; but there must be 
some general type, to which they all, more or less, approximate — 
there is something which we may rationally call by that name. 
The symptoms are analogous to those which we have^ mentioned 
as characterizing a fit of indigestion, but they are more marked 
and persistent ; and though in many cases first excited by an in- 
discretion in eating or drinking, yet this antecedent may be 
wanting, and the lasting headache and discomfort cannot be 
merely the effect of sympathy with disordered stomach : there 
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must be some material in the circulating medium which ought 
not to be there ; and its frequent association with sense of weight 
in the right hypochondrium, and pain in the right shoulder, war- 
rant the idea that the fault is in the eliminating process of the 
liver. The stools are often disordered, sometimes paler than 
natural, sometimes darker, leading to the belief that the bile is 
deficient, or perverted. The general notion of biliousness seems 
to be nausea, loss of appetite, headache, foul tongue, probably 
thirsty and disordered bowels : hence we find patients in the early 
stage of fever, in certain conditions of phthisis, in erratic gout, 
and very often in the simple functional disorders of stomach and 
bowels, imagining that this is the explanation of their sensations. 
In another form of disease the analogy is much more real ; we 
know that delirium tremens, and disorder of the liver, are both 
brought on by habits of dissipation ; and it may be admitted that 
a patient is not far wrong who calls himself " bilious ;" while his 
white, moist, tremulous tongue, shaky hand, and sleepless eye 
point him out as being on the verge of an attack of delirium k 
potu. It is more especially that form of the disease which has 
been designated delirium eoriosorum, the delirium following on 
a debauch, that is ushered in by a fit of biliousness. 

The statement, therefore, of the patient, that he is bilious, or 
subject to bilious attacks, must first be analyzed, so far as possi- 
ble, to ascertain what are his actual sensations ; and from these 
we attempt to form a judgment whether the liver be really at 
£Eiult or not. In the history of the case we can seldom trace, 
with any distinctness, the duration of the illness ; because, in this 
country, at least, attacks of a really acute type are seldom seen, 
and the sensations in others are not very definite in their relation 
to this organ. Under all circumstances, the period during which 
the patient has been conscious of derangement of health, while it 
may point to some change, occurring at the time, cannot be re- 
garded as the necessary commencement of the disease under which 
he may be laboring. 

§ 1. Inflammation. — Congestion, — Abscess, — Hepatitis, which 
occurs with such frequencv in tropical climates, is usually asso- 
ciated among ourselves with injury to the side, or with circum- 
stances giving rise to secondary suppuration ; very rarely, indeed, 
does any case present itself in which some such antecedent cannot 
be traced, for its association with chronic dysentery or intestinal 
ulceration is, no doubt, a phenomenon of the same kind. The 
sensations of the patient refer to pain or sense of weight on the 
right side — ^perhaps with coincident pain in the right shoulder : 
we observe some indications of febrile disturbance, the ton^e 
especially being thickly coated, and the urine loaded with pink 
or lateritious sediments : perhaps a faint bronzing of the skin, 
with yellowness of the eyes, exists as a condition of partial jaun- 
24 
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dice. By means of palpation and percussion, fulness, tension, and 
tenderness in the right hypochonarium can be made out, along 
with dulness extending some way below the ribs. The patient 
usually lies on his back, and complains of a sense of dragging; 
or of actual pain, in the right side, if he turn on the left : vomit- 
ing, hiccup, or cough may be caused by the extension of the 
inflammation to adjoining organs ; and frequently pain is excited 
on deep inspiration, by the pressure of the diaphragm on the liver 
and the partial movement of its inflamed surface, which is its 
most sensitive part, against adjoining viscera. It is almost unne- 
cessary to remind the student that an examination of the chest 
must always be made in such cases, because the whole of these 
symptoms, even the jaundice itself, may be caused by an attack of 
pleuro-pneumonia on the right side. 

In congestion, the symptoms by which our attention is called to the liver 
as the scat of disorder, are not unlike those present in inflammation ; the chief 
difference is the absence of pyrexia : in the hypochondriac region there may 
he uneasiness, but seldom anything more ; pain is more constant in the right 
shoulder, and not unfrequent in thQ right iliac region : tenderness is only ren- 
dered perceptible by pushing the fingers deeply under the ribs ; and as there 
is no peritoneal inflammation, there can be comparatively no irritation of ad- 
joining organs. They are still more distinguished by their causes, those 
exciting bepatitis being comparatively few, while congestion maybe produced 
either as a passive state by obstructed circulation, or as an active one by 
excesses in eating, and especially in drinking, exposure to cold, or inflamma- 
tion of the lungs and pleura. 

Considering merely the results of pathological research, we may be disposed 
to believe that congestion really in many cases passes into inflammation, and 
that the existence of cirrhosis, for example, j)roves that at one time or other, 
perhaps on several occasions, this has been the case : clinically, however, we 
nave not the means of recognizing it ; and. except, in the more marked in- 
stances, we must be content with the observation that the liver is large and 
tender, whether that be an effect of congestion only, or, more properly, of a 
form of inflammation. 

Abscess of the liver is acknowledged as a very frequent result 
of true hepatitis. It appears cither as a single cavity filled with 
pus, or as a number of smaller abscesses : the former is the case 
chiefly when the inflammation is caused by injury, the latter is 
the form always presented, when the Kver has been the seat of 
secondary suppuration ; but it also occurs when no such explana- 
tion of tlie hepatitis can be offered. Obscure as are the early 
symptoms, it is still more difficult to say with any degree of cer- 
tainty that suppuration has taken place, except when the matter 
is in a large cyst, and comes near the surface. We have in gene- 
ral only the two facts clearly before us of tenderness and enlarge- 
ment of the liver, and of the recurrence of rigor ; but there are 
so many other circumstances which might occasion these two 
symptoms, and the whole phenomena of the case are so complex, 
that any definite conclusion is not easily arrived at. One point 
is perhaps deserving of especial notice, that the general disturb- 
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ance may be very much less than could have been anticipated, 
while such a condition existed: the tongue may be tolerably 
clean, the skin clear and free from jaundice, and the stools may 
be tolerably healthy, which is not what we should have expected 
d priorif in suppuration of the liver. 

Another form in which a similar train of symptoms is presented 
is when suppuration occurs within an hydatid cyst, which is one 
of the common causes of enlargement of the organ : its existence 
is sometimes made out without difficulty ; in other instances we 
cannot feel any confidence in the diamosis. The recurrence of 
rigor and the symptoms of hectic art among the circumstances 
most distinctly pointing to suppuration; and these must be 
weighed with the signs of the presence of a cyst, or in a still 
more general manner, with the evidence of enlargement : in all 
such cases an opinion must be pronounced with much hesitation. 

Diagnosis in all of these cases must depend in great measure on knowledge 
of the antecedent circumstances, and readiness in perceiving the relation 
which they have to the condition of the liver. And while this knowledge 
will aid in preserving us from overlooking -symptoms more directly traceable 
to that viscus, among the complex group which some of these cases present, 
it will also prevent our assuming congestion or inflammation of the liver as 
an explanation of an obscure case, when its exciting causes cannot be traced ; 
moreover, such an assumption is not warranted, unless manifest enlargement 
can also be made out ; but yet enlargement is not of itself to be taken as 
evidence of inflammation. Under all circumstances, such cases require 
careful analysis of symptoms, and cautious exercise of judgment, before 
venturing to pronounce a diagnosis ; and the opinion must always be liable 
to modification by subsequent events. 

§ 2. Enlargement. — Besides the congestive or inflammatory in- 
crease of size which is transitory, pathology recognizes several 
forms which arc more or less permanent: certain varieties of 
nutmeg-liver; fatty degeneration, including that which is now 
called lardaceous; and also enlargement arising from the pre- 
sence of cancerous growth and of hydatid cysts. To us the only 
question of importance is, are there any diagnostic signs by 
which these conditions may be discovered during life? 

The history of the case is necessarily entirely silent as to their 
origin ; it is impossible that any date can be assigned for their 
commencement ; very generally, too, there is scarcely any account 
of symptoms particularly callmg attention to the liver until the 
disease has reached a pretty advanced stage; there may have 
been jaundice, but much more frequently this sign is wanting. 
Persisting disorder of stomach and bowels, attended with any 
sensation of discomfort, should lead to a physical examination of 
the abdomen : by percussion it is not difficult to detect any ex- 
tension of dulness below the edges of the ribs. By examination 
of the chest, it may be ascertained that the liver is not pushed 
down by fluid from above; and careftil palpation determines 
whether its edge be even or irregular, its surface smooth, pro- 
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jecting, or knobbed. The coexistence of phthisis or scrofula 
would suggest its being possibly fatty or lardaceous; a condition 
occasionally brought about in childhood, also, as is alleged, by 
over-feeding : luxurious living and over-stimulation of the organ 
might lead us to conceive that it would have the "nutmeg'' aspect 
from hypertrophy of the secreting apparatus: the existence else- 
where of medullary cancer would cause a suspicion of this form 
of disease; while any obstruction to the circulation might render 
it probable that it was merely in a condition of passive conges- 
tion. 

By careful examination we can generally say whether the dis- 
ease have the character of enlargement or of morbid growth, just 
in so far as the organ retains its normal shape an^ is simply 
hypertrophied, or has acquired any unnatural form. Exceptions 
to this rule will be found in cases where the foreign growth is 
limited to the upper and back part of the liver, when the lower 
edge is pushed forward and downward, very much as if it were 
displaced by pressure above the diaphragm : in such a case we 
may possibly obtain some clue to the true explanation from the 
pleura or lung-structure being irritated by pressure ; buty as a 
general rule, this does not occur unless there be a tendency to 
suppuration and ulcerative action, when it seems to be provided 
as a means of protection against extravasation into the perito- 
neum. 

The enlargement of interstitial deposit, whether merely the conseqnence of 
constant and repeated congestion, active or passive, or of some more distinctly 
morbid action, as seen in fatty and lardaceous degeneration, has a tendency 
to cause a thickening and rounding of the edge of the liver, while its general 
contour is unaltered ; and when tnis can be made out, it also affords direct 
evidence that the organ Ls not simply displaced do^nswards. In the existence 
of morbid growth, if the surface or the edge of the organ be at all irregular — 
if several prominences be perceptible, there can be no doubt of its cancerous 
nature ; but if, as sometimes happens, only one rounded eminence be felt, or 
the impression be that one lobe only is enlarged, the question will naturally 
arise whether it may not be a serous cyst, which we know to be a common 
form of morbid growth in this organ. Occasionally, the sense of fluctuation 
is so distinct, that there can be no doubt of the presence of fluid : but very 
often, owing to the thickness of the parietes and the depth from the surface, 
it is almost impossible to distinguisn the elasticity of soft mednllarv cancer 
from the fluctuation of a cyst imbedded in such a solid structure as the liver: 
in cases of doubt, an exploratory puncture may be made with a crooved 
needle. It is well to bear in mind, however, that an enlarged gall-bladder has 
been mistaken for a serous cyst : it« relation to the edge of the liver which 
can be felt, if felt at all, unaltered in form and above the fluctuating tumor, 
should prevent such an error. 

The occurrence of jaundice in any of these cases is in great measure acci- 
dental : it is not the destruction of the tissue of the gland which causes the 
discoloration of the skin in cases in which it occurs, but the obstruction of a 
duct proceeding from a still healthy secreting structure. 

§ 3. Cirrhosis, — Under this head it is convenient to include all 
the forms of atrophy of the liver met with in the living body, as 
we have no means of distinguishing them one from another. 
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Aa in enlargement, the history faik in pointing out when 
cirrhosis commenced, and there is little to be remarked in the 
antecedent circumstances, except when along with an account of 
dyspeptic attacks we are informed of previous habits of dissipa- 
tion: gin-drinking being known as one of the most common 
causes of hob-nail liver. There may have been jaundice at an 
earlier period, and even in the advanced stages there is often a 
degree of yellowness of the sclerotic; perhaps some illness is 
reported which may seem to have had the characters of an attack 
of inflammation, but this is not common. Our attention is very 
often not called to it until peritoneal effusion has caused the 
abdomen to swell; and in a large proportion of instances in which 
ascites has been gradually developed, and there has been no 
illness to arrest the patient's attention, until the feeling of tight- 
ness round the stomach or shortness of breathing leads him tr> 
complain, the direct cause of the effusion is the presence of cir- 
rhosis. In his general aspect the patient usually presents a certain 
degree of sallowness of skin, and he is always more or less ema- 
ciated : the fece especially becomes thinner in this disease than 
in phthisis or cancer, and sometimes the bones stand out with 
frightful distinctness. 

On examining the right hypochondrium, the liver is found to 
be entirely beyond the reach of the fingers, and percussion shows 
that while on the one hand the ordinary extent of liver dulness 
has been diminished in the direction of the umbilicus and ilium, 
it also does not ascend so high as usual in the chest, in short, that 
the organ has shrunk in every direction. 

Another form of disease in which the liver loses bulk is what 
has received the name of yellow atrophy: it is invariably accom- 
panied by jaundice, and this symptom, in fact, affords the only 
indication of its existence. 

Occasionally, in scirrhus, the actual size of the organ is dimi- 
nished, the natural structure, which is destroyed by the disease, 
not being replaced, as in the medullary forms of cancer, by mor- 
bid growth in equal or greater amount. It would be vain to 
attenjpt to give any rules for diagnosis in such cases : sometimes, 
however, there is pain, and very often there is jaundice, and these 
are not met with in cirrhosis; at the same time the disease is one 
of slow progress, and attended with diminution of size : the hypo- 
thesis of scirrhus would then be at least admissible. 

§ 4. Jaundice. 

In the present state of pathology we mnst be content to admit this name 
into onr classification, although it be but a symptom ; for it is one not only 
known to be dependent on varions forms of lesion, but it is also one of which 
very frequently during life, and occasionally even after death, we cannot deter- 
mine the exact cause. It is probable that in all cases of jaundice some change 
has really occurred in the liver, the flrall-bladder, or the ducts ; but even this 
has been denied: progressive knowledge may ultimately enable us to assign its 
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trnc canpc. bnt at present the name is a convenient one for ^rooping togetber 
cases ^hich cannot be included in any other class from onr ifrnorance of thai 
true nature, while they present this common feature. To adopt the name of 
functional disturbance without advancing in any^way our real knowledge, 
would only deprive us of the advantage which the prominence of the sympton 
affords. 

Distinct and unmistakable, however, as it would seem to be. an inexperi- 
enced person may be deceived. A patient who has it onl^^ in slight degree ii 
quite surprised when told that he has jaundice ; the jrreenish hue of chlorons, 
or the sallow earthy aspect of malignant disease, or the yellowness of the iUd 
in pyaemia, are all apt to be called jaundice. Its cleanest indication is to be 
found in the sclerotic coat of the eye, which presents in the chlorotic or mi- 
lignant condition a pearly or bluish lustre; in pyaemia it is unchanged, nnleu 
jaundice be present. However sli<;ht the tinge of the skin generally — and in 
dark persons it very often has only an appearance of bronzing — in the scle- 
rotic the yellow tinge is invariably seen. 

The circumstances which have preceded its occurrence chiefly 
indicate whether it has been brouglit on by mental emotion, frighi 
&c., or whether there has been any paroxysm of pain, possibly 
indicating the presence of a gall-stone obstructing the duct ; pain, 
however, is not essential to the diagnosis of gall-stone. The exa- 
mination of the liver may prove it to be associated with conges- 
tion, enlargement, or contraction : and as an aid to diagnosis it 
has been remarked that the very deep shades of color, tending to 
a greenish brown, are usually associated with malignant disease^ 
that the yellower shades are more commonly functional, while 
slight bronzing is often seen in its inflammatory or congestive 
states. Such general inferences must not be too much relied 
upon. 

The liver may be decidedly shrunken and small ; and in the 
absence of symptoms to show that there was any other cause, we 
may suspect the existence of yellow atroj)hy. I am not aware 
that there is any direct evidence by which it can be proved : it 
presents little diflerence from the jaundice dependent on func- 
tional caiLses, except in the severity of its symptoms ; the skin 
becomes intensely yellow, the brain is affected by blood-poisoning, 
and the disease is rapidly ftital from this cause: it is by some 
classed among the acute diseases of the liver, for this reason, 
although the very ftict of its being a form of atrophy seems 
opposed to such an idea. Cirrhosis never of itself gives rise to 
jaundice : cancer, with shrinking of the organ, very commonly 
leads to obliteration of some duct, and the effect of this will be 
the existence of jaundice of very dark or green color. 

When the organ is enlargeil merely by congestion, the slighter 
shades of jaundice are occasionally seen : when it has become 
absolutely increased in bulk by interstitial dei)osit, the occurrence 
of jaundice must be due to some extraneous circumstance: when 
it is enlarged by morbid growth, the presence or absence of jaun- 
dice depends on the position of the abnormal structure, whether 
it be so situated as to obstruct any of the ducts. In the jaundice 
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of maligiiant disease the irregular form of the organ sufficiently 
explains its origin. 

With the causes of the emotional and functional forms of jaun- 
dice we are very little acquainted, except when it is produced by 
the displacement of a gall-stone : still we cannot withhold our 
belief that such causes act in some unexplained manner; and the 
difficulty of the explanation is all the greater in that it does not 
appear that mere suppression of the function can account for the 
presence of the yellow color. 

The condition of the heart, and of the right side of the chest, must each 
be ascertained in cases of jaundice, because of their association with conges- 
tion of the liver. The feces in the early stage almost always indicate by their 
paleness a deficiency of bile, while the urine receives a dark porter color from 
the bile passing out of the system by this channel. It is generally to be 
regarded as a favorable sign when the clay color of the stools passes off, and 
bile begins again to be seen in the evacuations ; but this is not always followed 
by a cessation of the jaundice: and there are also cases in which, while the 
color of the skin has been gradually developed, the motions have been at no 
time clay-colored, or remarkably deficient in bile. In such circumstances, 
part of the bile finds its way into the intestine, while part is obstructed and 
absorbed into the blood ; and this might happen when a gall-stone only par- 
tially closed the duct : but the more common cause is when one of its main 
branches is closed by the pressure of a morbid growth, leaving the remainder 
free, and then the jaundice continues to increase in intensity. * 

In addition to these, the more palpable diseases of the liver, there can be 
DO doubt that the secretion must be variously modified under conditions of 
functional disorder with which we are yet very imperfectly conversant ; but, 
beyond a very few broad principles of diagnosis, there are no rules which can 
be laid down with sufficient distinctness to form any basis for the classification 
and arrangement of the symptoms to which they give rise. 

The liver, acting as one of the great emunctories of the system, secretes 
from the blood a large proportion of excrementitious matters, but along with 
this, the secretion is made subservient to the purposes of intestinal digestion : 
hence it can readily be understood that in all derangements of function, whe- 
ther connected with organic disease or not, its effects may be traceable either 
in the one set of actions or in the other. The excrementitious matters may 
not be properly separated while the elements necessary to digestion continue 
of proper quality and amount; or these may be either such as to retard the 
passage of the feces or to accelerate it — to produce constipation or diarrhoea, 
and so might be spoken of as deficient or in excess. Farther, this imperfect 
elimination may depend either on the blood being surcharged with materials 
which the liver cannot separate with sufficient rapidity, in consequence of the 
habits of the individual, or the fault may be in the liver itself: in the one case 
be may be sallow and bilious, while yet the stools are dark and relaxed ; in 
the other the sallow hue will be accompanied by costive and rather pale- 
colored evacuations. These terms of excess and deficiency of bile can only 
be admitted as relative, because of our present ignorance of the actual changes 
which the secretion undergoes ; and in forming a diagnosis we must consider 
qnite as much the habits of the patient, and the probability that the bile- 
forming elements of the food, and consequently of the blood, are in excess or 
defective, as the actual symptoms under which he is laboring. For example, 
we know that excessive discharges of bile give rise to diarrhoea; and there- 
fore in disorders of the alimentary canal, when this symptom is present, anfl 
is associated with other conditions (headache, sallow complexion, &c.) which 
we call bilious, we conclude very naturally, and in the majority of instances 
▼ery rightly, that a state of system exists which is characterized by an excess 
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of bile or bile-forming elements : bat it is to be remembered that one of the 
purposes of the bile is to neutralize the acid of the stomach, and if the food 
continue acid in the alimentary canal, it will excite diarrhoea; and therefore, 
the true explanation of the case may be that the liver is inactive, and the. 
excrementitious matters exist in the blood, not because of their excess, bat 
because the liver fails to remove them. 

In attempting to form any opinion on this subject we have therefore to take 
into consideration the history of the individual, as that may tend to show that 
the organ has been over-stimulated in past times, and may now be in a state 
of chronic disease ; his present habits, as informing us whether the bile-forming 
elements are supplied in too great or in too small quantity ; the appearance 
of the tongue, as that is very apt to present a dry fur in disorder of tne liver; 
and the color, as well as the consistence of the evacuations from the bowels: 
we also derive instruction from the urine, which is more prone to deposit red 
sediments in bilious disorders than most others. (See Chap. XXXI., | 8.) It 
is only when its due weight has been given to each of these considerations 
that we can interpret aright the sallow dingy complexion, the headaches, the 
disagreeable tastes in the mouth, the pains in the side and shoulder, and all 
the anomalous symptoms which sach cases present. 

§ 5. Gall-stones, — The gall-bladder may be full of these concre- 
tions without giving rise to any symptoms : sometimes they are 
so placed as to act as a kind of valve, allowing a great accumula- 
tion of bile in the gall-bladder, and preventing its proper evacua- 
tion : sometimes they pass out unperceived ; but more commonly, 
^hen disturbed, their passage is attended with great pain, and 
occasionally they are arrested in their progress, become impacted 
in the duct, and can only make their escape by ulceration. 

The pain which usually attends their passage is not difficult to 
recognize ; it is severe, tearing, or grinding, without tenderness ; 
referred to the pit of the stomach, and accompanied by a sense of 
constriction round the waist ; it is not accompanied by fever ; the 
pulse is often slower than natural — the skin, during the severity 
of the paroxysm, being generally cold ; sometimes there is distinct 
rigor, almost always flatulence, nausea, or vomiting : tlien comes 
a lull, and after a longer or shorter interval the paroxysm of pain 
again and again recurs, until the concretion passes, or becomes 
fairly impacted. The more frequently it comes on, the greater is 
the probability of its being accompanied by tenderness ; but yet 
if we contrast the amount of tenderness with the severity of the 
pain, and consider that no febrile symptoms are excited, there is 
little chance of its being mistaken for inflammation. When 
jaundice supervenes it gives great confidence to the correctness 
of our diagnosis ; but it is by no means a constant occurrence, 
because it is only when the stone is in the common duct of the 
liver and gall- bladder that it can prevent the passage of bile into 
the intestine, and so give rise to the discoloration of the skin. 

ITie disorders which are apt to be mistaken for the passage of a gall-stone 
are chiefly two — in one the diagnosis is of much importance, in the other it is 
not verv material : the one is local peritonitis excited by ulceration of the 
stomach, the other mere functional disturbance attended with flatulence, espe- 
cially in nervous or hysterical persons. In one or two points peritonitis. 
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occarring in connection with nicer of the stomach when the possibilitj of 
extensive extravasation is limited by local adhesions, is very analogons to the 

gassage of a gall-stone : its sadden incursion, its severity, its position and 
mitation, perhaps the rigor at its first occurrence, are much the same in both 
cases : but they are manifestlv distinct in the constancy of pain, in the tender- 
ness from the very first, and tne acceleration of pulse which invariably accom- 
pany peritonitis. Functional disorder of the stomach, again, is so commonly 
accompanied by flatulence, and by pain as a consequence of distension, that 
were these the only symptoms, we snould be constantly deceived by persons 
who exaggerate their sensations. We have to remember, however, that up to 
the moment of pain being produced by the entrance of the calculus into the 
duct, the patient has had no dyspeptic symptoms, no discomfort after meals, 
no flatulence ; it begins instantaneously : the pain of dyspeptic flatulence, on 
the other hand, has been gradually increasing in intensity for days or weeks, 
and it is only after some indiscretion in K)od, or along with some mental 
anxiety or cause of depression, that it attains the severity which can at all be 
mistaken for anything else ; and, again, the general symptoms, the coldness of 
skin and depression of the circulation, produced by the reality of pain, in the 
one case, cannot be simulated by the exaggerated expression of it in the other, 
nor can the paroxysms be readily imitated. Gout in the stomach, on the 
other hand, may chiefly be distinguished by its being a single seizure — not 
alternating in relief a|id exacerbation — ^by the diflnse character of the pain, 
and the absence of the sense of constriction so generally felt in the passage of 
a gall-stone. 

Division II. — Diseases op the Spleen. 

Of the diseases of the spleen we have still fewer means of diag- 
nosis than of those of the liver. We know that it is often involved 
in blood diseases, that especially in fevers it becomes almost dis- 
integrated, and that in pyaemia it is the seat of secondary deposits, 
capillary phlebitis, and suppuration; but we know nothing of 
the indications which mark these conditions, as they are wholly 
obscured by the more general symptoms of disease. 

Its enlargement alone becomes cognizable to us by its abnormal 
extent and by its position in the abdominal cavity. And if per- 
cussion and palpation be properly employed there can be no 
diflBculty, when a tumor is recognized, in tracing it upwards to- 
wards the left hypochondrium, and so making sure that it is the 
spleen, even when it is first discovered, as in cases of very great 
enlargement, in the right iliac region. The two essential charac- 
ters by which it is known are these : its oval form, with a smooth 
rounded surface ; and its point of attachment under the false ribs 
on the left side ; the only possible excuse for a mistake can be 
when the abdominal cavity is distended with fluid. 

In its history it will sometimes be found to be a sequel of in- 
termittent fever, commonly known as ague-cake. Very often no 
Erecursory phenomena are discovered, and its cause is quite un- 
nown; occasionally it is associated with enlargement of the 
liver, and probably then both are lardaceous. It is intimately 
connected with an ansemic state of blood ; and as its functions in 
reference to the elaboration of this fluid become better understood, 
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we shall probably obtain more direct indications of the changes 
which it undergoes in disease ; at present we can only af&rm that 
there seems to be some close relation between one of the forms 
of enlargement and the condition already referred to as white-cell 
blood. (Chap. VIII., § 2.) In consequence of this circumstance 
it may be also associated with general dropsy ; with ascites it 
would seem to be connected only through the medium of con- 
comitant disease of the liyer. 

Division in. — ^Disease op the Pancreas, 

The onl^ known disease of the pancreas which can be made the subject of 
diagnosis is its cancerons degeneration. It never stands alone, bat is alwajs 
conjoined with cancer of the stomach or dnodcnum : its position is such that 
it is not possible to determine whether the hardened mass, which can some- 
times be felt daring life, belongs to the pancreas or to the stomach. Our onlj 
reason for mentionmg it is, that it has been sometimes found after death in 
cases of diarrhoea adiposa, and theory rather gives countenance to the idea 
that the one event may be dependent on the other. Cancer of the pancreas, 
however, has been seen much more frequently than diarrhoea adiposa ; and we 
cannot at present assi^ any satisfactory reasons why the Association, if really 
standing in the relation or cause and effect, should be occasionally broken 
through. A suspicion may be reasonably entertained that there is cancer of 
the pancreas when a hard mass can be detected, as it occasionally may be 
when the stomach is empty, more to the left than is usually met with in cancer 
of the stomach, and when among the symptoms of disordered digestion and 
nutrition we do not find frequent vomiting, and the matters ejected arc never 
grumous or mixed with blood. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

EXAMINATION OF THE URINE. 

Oeneral Considerations — Analysis of Urine. — § 1. Acidity — § 2. 
Specific Gravity — § 3. General Appearance — Color — Transpa- 
rency — § 4. Sediments — (a) Chemical Constitution — (6) Micro- 
scopic Appearances — Organic Substances — Crystalline Bodies — 
§ 5. ITie Urine free from Sediment — (a) Albumen — (6) Sugar 
— (c) Urea. 

We next proceed to a consideration of the diagnostic points 
connected with diseases of the urinary organs : our knowledge 
on this subject is in great measure derived directly from the 
condition of the urine, and we must therefore inquire with some 
minuteness into the changes which it undergoes. In doing so we 
shall find that in very many instances its abnormal states are 
dependent on diseases of distant organs, by which the function 
of the kidney merely is interfered with, while no actual change 
passes on the structure of that organ ; but as our object is to 
ascertain the bearing of symptoms upon the condition of the 
patient, no apology need be offered for bringing together here all 
these varieties, whether belonging to diabetes, to the lithic acid 
diathesis, as it is called, or even simply to dyspepsia ; although 
it must be imderstood that they do not rank in a pathological 
sense as diseases of the urinary organs. 

Probably a large field of observation remains open which may 
at some future period be made available for the discrimination of 
disease, and the treatment of the patient, in ascertaining the 
relative amount of the various normal ingredients of the urine ; 
but at present the variations to which they are subject must be 
left to those who have made chemistry their special study : our 
attention must be limited to changes which are easily appreciated 
and readily recognized. Let me only caution the student against 
what may be called rough-and-ready tests, and deductions based 
upon inaccurate investigations: it would be well if he knew how 
to make a quantitative analysis of the different products, because 
mistakes are continually being made in practice from ignorance 
on this point, as when, for example, an unusual manifestation of 
the presence of any ingredient, by precipitation or otherwise, is 
taken as evidence of its being present in excess — a conclusion 
which may be true, or may be utterly false. Unfortunately 
quantitative analysis is exceedingly difficult, but we may at least 
secure accuracy in the qualitative analysis, and this must never 
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be overlooked : it is exceedingly unwise to attempt to decide on 
the characters of the urine by boiling it in a spoon over a candle, 
when we can always carry away a portion ana examine it with a 
test-tube and a spirit-lamp. Most especially in commencing the 
study is it important to attain accurate results; if this be attended 
to in the first instance, it will give a much greater readiness in 
subsequent investigations ; and no opportunity of making obser- 
vations should be lost, until this accuracy and readiness are at- 
tained. However definite the rules laid down, fallacies can only 
be avoided by frequent practice. 

The chemical tests in constant use are the colored papers for ascertaining 
the acid or alkaline reaction of the nrinc, the urinometer, for determining its 
specific gravity, and the observation of the chants produced by the addition 
of acid and alkali and the application of heat. Before proceeding farther it 
may be well to say a few words on each of these points. 

The urine is naturally acid under ordinary circumstances, and care must be 
taken in pronouncing it unusually so from the effect produced on the test- 
paper, because all test-papers are not alike ; one becomes very much reddened 
Dy acidity which only slightly alters another. In conditions of alkalescence 
it is important to have the test-paper as delicate as possible, because the re- 
action 18 freouently very weak. Alkalescence due to ammonia, if not distant 
guished by tne smell, may be readily recognized by the action of heat, which 
dissipates the volatile alkali, and restores the color of the paper. 

The urine taken for the purpose of determining the specific gra*vity should 
be, if possible, obtained from a large quantity ; each time that urine is passed 
in the twenty-four hours it varies somewhat in specific gravity, and, as an 
isolated fact, its increase or decrease is of little value unless it be found per- 
sistent on repeated trials. 

In the application of heat and nitric acid, the student will find it advanta- 
geous to manipulate with at least three distinct portions of urine. He should 
pour about an ounce into a precipitate glass, and then add cautiously nearly 
a drachm of strong acid ; this will sink to the bottom of the jjlass if poured 
down its side, and if any reaction take place between the two fluids it will be 
distinctly seen at their line of junction. He should then pour a small quantity 
of uritic alone (half a drachm is quite enough, and better than a larger quan- 
tity) into a test-tnbe, and boil over a spirit lamp, and then add one or two 
drops of acid. To a third quantity he snould add a few drops of acid while 
cola, and then boil. In all cases in which heat is employed he should be care- 
ful to add neither too much nor too little acid ; a large quantity produces 
chemical decomposition, which may be perplexing, and a single drop of acid 
sometimes prevents the precipitation of the albumen, which it is our great 
object to accomplish by these means. 

In the use of alkali a considerable quantity is generally needed, and mis- 
takes are more likely to be made by boiling with too small than with too 
large a proportion ; its action ought always to be aided by the application of 
heat ; there are scarcely any points which can be solved by its admixture with 
the urine at ordinary temperature. 

In proceeding with the analysis of the urine we will direct our 
attention (1) to its degree of acidity, (2) its specific gravity, (3) 
its general appearance, (4) the chemical constitution and micro- 
scopical appearance of its sediments, (5) to the effects produced 
on the clear fluid by various reagents. 

§ 1. Acidity and Alkalescence, — The degree of acidity can only 
be guessed at by the change of color which test-paper undergoes: 
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it differs in health at various periods of the day, and has been 
ascertained to become even alkalescent during digestion in per- 
sons who appeared to be perfectly healthy. Excessive acidity, 
whether occurring only at certain periods in the twenty-four 
hours, or characterizing the whole quantity passed, indicates 
faulty assimilation ; it may be due either to the formation of an 
unusual qiiwitity of lithic acid, or to acid generated in the stomach 
during digestion, which subsequently passes into the circulation, 
and then appears in the uriine; acidity due to the former cause is 
more constant, that produced by the latter more marked after any 
excess in eating or drinking. 

Alkalescence depends upon two. very distinct causes — defi- 
ciency of acid, and decomposition ; the former indicated by an 
excess of fixed alkali, the latter by the presence of free ammonia. 

The smell is generally suflBcient to discriminate these two con- 
ditions, and an V doubt may be removed by heating the test-paper 
after use. Deficiency of acid when it exists as a permanent con- 
dition, either characterizing the whole of the urine voided through- 
out the day, or at least recurring very frequently, is that to which 
the name of the phosphatic diathesis was once applied, because 
it is generally accompanied by a deposit of the earthy phosphates 
which are insoluble in alkaline solutions : it generally implies a 
low state of vitality, and more particularly nervous depression, 
resulting from exhaustion of the nervous system by mental 
anxiety, spermatorrhoea, &c. Similar results are occasionally met 
with from transient circumstances ; a person whose urine is usu- 
ally neutral or slightly acid will pass very alkaline urine for a 
short time at the commencement of digestion, when suffering 
from acid dyspepsia ; most remarkable examples of this may be 
seen during the fermentation of the food in cases of sarcina ven- 
triculi. Another accidental cause is the ingestion of a large 
quantity of any of the vegetable salts which are decomposed in 
the system, e. ^., the tartrate or citrate of potash or soda. 

The presence of volatile alkali depends chiefly on decomposi- 
tion ; and in by far the larger number of cases is due to imper- 
fect emptying of the bladder, which causes the secretion of un- 
healthy mucus or pus from its lining membrane ; the idea that 
deficient nervous energy in paraplegia was the direct cause of 
decomposition is now abandoned. In certain states the urine 
passes more rapidly into decomposition than in others ; and it 
would appear that deficiency of acid, amounting only to its being 
slightly below the ordinary standard, along with excessive secre- 
tion of mucus from the bladder, though not actually morbid, may 
excite this change very soon after the urine is evacuated ; and the 
same effect may be produced by impurities in the vessel in which 
it is contained, a very small quantity of animal matter in a state 
of change speedily rendering the urine fetid. This condition is 
very different from that just adverted to, when inflammation of 
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the bladder exists ; in the one decomposition takes place after the 
urine has left the bladder, in the other the urine is ammoniacal 
when passed ; the one occurs in states closely analogous to those 
in which fixed alkali is commonly present, the other is restricted 
to the cases of local disease. 

§ 2. Specific Gravity. — By means of the urinomet^ we ascer- 
tain how far urine differs in specific gravity from pure water : 
and it is of great importance to bear in mind that the instrument 
does no more. It shows how much soluble matter heavier than 
water is contained in a given quantity of fluid, but it does not 
teach what that solid matter is. It may consist of salts, of urea, 
or of sugar, and we can only determine its nature by chemical 
analysis. A generally high or low specific gravity, as ascertained 
by testing a portion of the mixed secretion of the whole day, 
and especially when found persistently so by repeated examina- 
tion from day to day, is of more importance than any one evacua- 
tion of the bladder being above or below the average. In 
estimating the importance of specific gravity as an indication of 
disease, we have to take into account the quantity passed during 
the twenty -four hours. Any deviation from the normal standard 
is of value when the average quantity of urine is secreted, but it 
may be taken as certain evidence of disease if a high specific 
gravity accompany excessive secretion, or a low specific gravity 
be noted when the urine is scanty. The observation that at any 
one period of the day the specific gravity is much above the 
standard may lead to the detection of some disorder in the assimi- 
lating processes which would otherwise escape notice : its being 
casually below the standard is of little moment ; it is not uncom- 
mon in hysteria ; it may happen in consequence of the person 
having imbibed an unnecessary quantity of liquid, or having 
taken some aliment or stimulant which has accidentally acted as 
a diuretic. The circumstances under which the more important 
variations occur must be again adverted to: it need only be 
stated here, that when persistent, the minimum is observed in 
albuminuria, the maximum in diabetes. 

§ 3. General Appearance. — The urine, after standing some time 
in the vessel, may be perfectly transparent throughout, or a sedi- 
ment may rest at the bottom, leaving the supernatant fluid quite 
clear: in other cases the whole is more or less opaque; and this 
opacity may increase towards its lower part, or in addition there 
may be a distinct deposit. 

a. Transparent urine varies in color from a pale yellow, hardly 
perceptible, to a deep amber, in conditions of health ; and within 
certain limits these variations are proportional to the amount of 
animal matters present. When the color is deep, the relative 
amount of water is usually small, and the specific gravity high, 
and very generally the salts as well as the extractive matters are 
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in excess, and are deposited when the urine is cold, unless they 
be held in solution by some unusual circumstance. In all cases 
of diuresis the urine is pale and limpid from an excess of water, 
and perhaps the absence of color is most striking after an hys- 
terical paroxysm. 

Deep-colored, transparent urine may be taken generally as in- 
dicating excessive metamorphosis of tissue ; it has perhaps a more 
intimate relation to the secretion of coloring matter by the liver 
than to any other circumstance. When the blood becomes satu- 
rated with bile in jaundice, the urine acquires the color of porter ; 
and it is only by pouring a small quantity into a white porringer 
or into a test-tuoe that we can satisfy ourselves that it is not 
opaque. This condition is essentially different from the secretion 
of dark-colored urine of high specific gravity, although the shade 
of color in slight jaundice may be exactly the same. It may be 
added here, as we shall not have again occasion to refer to it, that 
the addition of nitric acid, converting the color into green, is the 
readiest test of the actual presence of biliary coloring matter in 
the urine. 

b. When the whole of the urine is opaque, it presents either an 
appearance of unusual whiteness, in consequence of the minute 
opaque particles being colorless ; or it is unnaturally dark from 
the adventitious presence of coloring matter, and this is most 
commonly derived from an admixture of blood. 

The white varieties are chiefly of two kinds — an admixture of 
mucus or pus, and turbidity as caused by chemical decomposition; 
the two being very often found together. Healthy mucus floats 
as a cloud, which may leave the edges nearly transparent as it 
accumulates towards the bottom of the vessel : pus renders the 
whole of the urine more or less opaque, but forms a distinct sedi- 
ment when allowed to stand, very often carrying down with it 
some portion of earthy salts-: altered pus, or ropy mucus as it 
used to be called, collects into a stringy mass at the lower part 
of the vessel, the whole urine being turbid from decomposition : 
urine mixed with leucorrhoeal discharge, and that which is altered 
by decomposition, are both wholly opaque ; if there be any sedi- 
ment it is quite independent of the opacity, which has no tendency 
to form a deposit. 

Opaque urine of deep color may be produced by a combination 
of one of the white varieties with coloring matter of bile, which 
is of itself really transparent ; in such cases the existence of jaun- 
dice would explain its meaning: it is much more commonly 
produced by a certain admixture of blood, when the color varies 
from a pinkish hue to a deep brown. These varieties depend 
more upon the condition of the urine itself than upon the causes 
which give rise to the effusion of blood ; alkalescence or acidity 
is especially prone to produce such changes ; but as a general 
rule the passive hemorrhage occurring in organic disease of the 
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kidney is far more frequently brownish than pink. It sometimes 
gives merely a slight smokiness to the urine, which is then rather 
hazy than opaque. When more severe and more active hemor- 
rhage occurs, coagula are often found of such a size as to be 
readily recognized by the naked eye : microscopic examination 
affords some assistance in determining to which of these causes 
the blood is to be attributed. 

§ 4. Sediments. — ^In a very large number of instances, by allow- 
ing the urine to stand for some hours after it has cooled, a sedi- 
ment is deposited, which sometimes can only be discovered by 
placing a drop from the bottom of the vessel under the micro- 
scope, but is ofl«n readily perceptible. These sediments are 
partly formed of substances which are merely intermixed with 
the urine, and not dissolved in it ; partly of soluble materials, 
some of which are more freely dissolved in urine at the tempera- 
ture of the body than at the temperature of the air, the excess 
being deposited as it cools ; and partly of elements which are 
more soluble in one form of combination than another, and after 
the lapse of a few hours are slowly precipitated in consequence of 
spontaneous chemical change. 

They vary much in their general character and appearance, so 
that an experienced observer frequently can pronounce with 
accuracy as to their nature from mere inspection ; but it seems 
to me better to classify them according to their chemical relations 
and their microscopical characters ; and as we proceed, any pecu- 
liar appearances will be mentioned which they more commonly 
present to the naked eye. The supernatant fluid should be first 
carefully decanted off for separate analysis ; and if any part of it 
be perfectly transparent, this should be placed by itself, as the 
evidence ol the presence of albumen in small quantity is so much 
more satisfactory in a transparent fjuid. 

a. Chemical relations. — A portion of the sedimentary urine is 
to be poured into a test-tube, taking care not to fill it to more 
than an inch in depth (students often puzzle themselves by using 
too large a quantity), heat is then applied, and as the temperature 
rises we observe the following effects. 

1. The deposit is entirely dissolved. It is wholly composed of 
the urates and chiefly of the urate of ammonia. This sediment 
presents a flocculent appearance, is sometimes quite white, but 
more generally it is colored of a brown, yellow, orange, or pinkish 
hue, and when the red tinge is distinct, it is scarcely necessary to 
use any test to ascertain its character ; no other red-colored de- 
posit has the same flocculent appearance: the urine is always 
acid. 

2. It does not disappear with heat. One or two drops of acid 
arc then to be added to the heated fluid : if it now dissolve, we 
know that it consisted of earthy salts, probably in combination 
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'with phosphoric acid. These are always white, but do not pre- 
sent any appearance sufficient at once to distinguish them ; they 
generally abound in alkaline urine, 

8. It IS unaffected by hydrochloric acid, but dissolves on the 
free addition of nitric acid ; and it is also soluble in alkali. This 
deposit consists of uncombined uric acid : its general characters 
are very marked ; it is heavy, readily falling to the bottom of 
the tube after agitation, and presents to the naked eye the appear- 
ance of red sand ; it can only be confounded with blood-globules, 
which sometimes have a similar sand-like character, but are not 
nearly so heavy, and are only found in urine partly opaque; they 
are quite insoluble. 

4. It does not disappear with heat and acid. To a fresh por- 
tion add freely liquor potassae, and boil ; the greater part is dis- 
solved, and by gently prolonging the heat the undissolved portion 
collects into a mass, which floats in perfectly transparent fluid. 
Such a sediment is probably composed chiefly of pus, the undis- 
solved portion being earthy salts, which are precipitated either 
in part or wholly after the alkali was added. When the amount 
of pus is considerable we shall find, on pouring the fluid out of 
the test-tube, that it has acquired an adhesive property : it is called 
ropy because it clings in lengthened strings to the lip of the tube 
in place of dropping freely. This sediment cannot be distinguished 
by the naked eye from white lithates or phosphates ; the urine is 
seldom strongly acid, and does not become transparent when the 
deposit has fallen ; it shows a great tendency to become alkaline, 
and then the pus becomes adhesive, and is gradually converted 
into a ropy mass. 

5. When part of the sediment dissolves with heat, the remain- 
der must be tested in the same manner both with nitric acid and 
with liquor potassae ; and we may thus determine that there exists 
along with the urates an admixture either of earthy salt which is 
veiy often oxalate of lime, or of crystalline uric acid, of pus, or 
of blood. 

8nch are the general answers which chemistry affords as to the nature of 
sediments ; and they have been stated in broad outline because the more deli- 
cate and intricate results arc really unnecessary when we have the microscope 
to appeal to in all cases of doubt ; and the few facts above referred to are tne 
only ones of real importance in treatment. In a very large proportion of cases 
the sediment is composed of urates ; and according to the present belief of 
chemists, the form of combination in which the uric acid exists is that of urate 
of ammonia. This class of salts is at once recognized by tiieir ready solution 
by heat : and when the urine becomes perfectly transparent there can be no 
doubt as to their true character. 

Not unfrequcntly when the earthy salts are present, some portion of the 
sediment dissolves by heat : this is due to an admixture of the urates ; as soon 
as the temperature has reached the boiling-point, there can be no further solu- 
tion by heat, and we add one or two drops of acid ; the phosphates are dis- 
solved with the utmost facility. Any acid may suffice, but it is well to 
remember that, of those in common use as tests, the hydrochloric has no 

25 
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action on nric acid, while the nitric dissolves it as well as the earthy salt: rt 
the same time it requires a much larger addition of acid to produce the one 
effect than the other. Oxalate of lime scarcely ever exists as a visible sedi- 
ment, but it is also dissolved by the stronger acids. If it were desirable to 
determine by chemical reaction whether a scanty deposit, having the charac- 
ter of an earthy salt, were* phosphate or oxalate, we should test one portum 
with acetic acid, which dissolves the former, and not the latter. 

1'he crystalline uric acid deposit is similarly often left after the salts are 
dissolved ; its solubility, on the addition of a considerable amount of nitric 
acid, distinguishes it from blood, and from fine sand, which hysterical patients 
occasionally mix with their urine. Its general characters are so marked that 
there is no real difficulty in recognizing it. Sometimes found in urine, which 
becomes perfectly transparent oii standing, it is very frequently accompanied 
by a cloud of mucus : and it may be seen in other instances mixed with blood ; 
in either case the urine will not become transparent when boiled with acid^ 
although the uric acid itself may disappear. 

Part of the sediment may be dissolved by heat or acid, but part may still 
remain, or it may have been wholly unaffected by either reagent. To a fresh 
portion of urine* liquor potassa; is added, and heat applied ; under all circum- 
i^tances, a precipitation of the earthy salts takes place, and by earefhl boil^ 
ing, these may be collected into a mass, which floats in the fluid, leaving the 
remainder perfectly tran5])arent, when the opacit;^ has been caused by pnro- 
lent deposit. If the quantity of pus be not sufficient to make the fluid ropy, 
a few drops of acid are allowed to fall on the aggregation of earthy saUs, 
which are readily dissipated ; and if the alkali have dissolved any pus. or other 
albuminous principle, a very distinct cloud is formed in the urine, in conse*- 
qucncc of the coagulation of albumen by the acid. The circumstance of a whit* 
ish deposit, which was not wholly soluble in heat and nitric acid, being partly 
dissolved by liquor potassa; with heat, and the addition of nitric acid to thiii 
solution causing the remainder to disappear, and a cloud of albumen to form, 
may be received as pretty satisfactory evidence of the admixture of pus. 

Nothing has been said of cystine, although it has nearly similar relations 
to chemical tests, simply because it is so rare. The fact of its being a fawn- 
colored deposit, and yet not dissolving l)y heat alone, as similarly colored 
urates do, would necessarily lead to further inquiry; purulent deposits are 
iDvaria))ly white. Uric acid sand is also dissolved by boiling with an alkali; 
but this can give rise to no confusion, because its characters are so striking. 

"While heating the urinaiy sediment, we have also to oljscn'C 
whether, as the temperature rises, the fluid first becomes transparent, 
and then a fresh cloud subsc^^i^nently forms; or whether, when the 
opacity is not removed in the first instance, it becomes more tur- 
bid, as the application of heat is continued ; and, further, what is 
the effect of one or two dro})s of acid upon this new precipitate. 

h. Microscopical ai>])earances. — It is especially important for 
the student to correct by the microscope the conclusions he has 
arrived at from chemical analysis : and in all cases of doubt, its 
aid is most valuable. Almost any portion of urine placed in the 
field of the microscope will present some minute objects floating 
about ; but it is better to let it rest some time, and then to t^ke a 
drop from the bottom of the vessel : it will often happen that the 
microscoi)e shows that there is a tolerably abundant sediment, 
when it is scared}^ observed wdth the naked eye, because it differs 
so little from the fluid in its power of refracting the rays of 
light. The student need never perplex himself trying to make 
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out shapeless objects^ but should confine his attention to a few of 
the more distinct organic and crystalline formations. 
Among the organic bodies we observe — 

1. Blood-globules : these, it must be remembered, are not often 
. found in their normal form, but variously altered by the fluid in 

which they float, being sometimes unusually flattened, but per- 
haps still more frequently ruptured, and unequally distended, so 
as to assume a crescentic or a somewhat globular form. 

2. Pus and mucus-globules; which can scarcely be distin- 
guished from each other, and are most readily known by their 
relative numbers: a few solitary globules may be certainly re- 
garded as mucus, a very large number as certainly pus : they are 
also in some measure distinguishable by the circumstance that 
pus-globules are more decidedly granular, mucus smoother, and 
more uniform. 

8. Epithelium, when present, would determine any doubtful 
globules to be mucus rather than pus. One or two scales may be 
seen in almost any specimen of urine, and they are only of con- 
sequence when tolerably abundant, as indicating irritation of the 
bladder or urinary passages. Epithelium is generally found in 
large quantity in the urine of women, being derivca from the 
uterus and vagina : the scales of this variety are much larger 
than those which come from the bladder. 

4. Tubular casts are found in cases of albuminuria : of late 
some stress has been laid upon whether they present a smooth, 
homogeneous, transparent appearance, or whether they are stufled 
with granular matter, as indicating two distinct conditions of kid- 
ney-disease; equal importance has been attached to their being in 
certain cases associated with oil globules. Independent of the 
uncertainty attending these observations (e. g,y globular lithates 
having been unquestionably mistaken for fat), it does not appear 
that the student can derive any useful information from their dis- 
crifciination ; and their relations seem at present to be subjects of 
study rather for men who are investigating the pathology of the 
kidney, than for those who wish to turn such knowledge to a 
practical account. 

5. Vibriones may ofi«n be seen in active movement : their pre- 
sence is not connected with any particular forms of disease, but 
merely with chemical change in the urine. 

6. The presence of spermatozoa may sometimes throw light on 
an otherwise obscure case. 

Among crystalline substances we observe — 

1. Oxalate of lime. — This may be regarded as one of the most 
important ; not so much from the intrinsic value of the observa- 
tion, as from the circumstance that we have no other means of 
detecting its presence with certainty. It occurs generally in 
octohedral crystals: occasionally we meet with some very short 
s(juare prisms of uric acid, which closely resemble the oxalate of 
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lime ; but with care this need never be any source of fallacy. 
The planes of refracted light crossing the square surface diago- 
nally, and disappearing and reappearing as the focus is altered, 
are extremely characteristic, and never seen imder other circum- 
stances. 

2. Uric acid. — ^In combination with alkali the urates are chiefly 
seen under the microscope as amorphous granular matter, or 
assuming a variety of irregular rounded shapes. The observa- 
tion that along with this deposit there are some defined crystals 
of uric acid, is of considerable value in treatment ; and this the 
microscope can alone determine with certainty; the lozenge-shaped 
crystals and square prisms of the acid being quite distinctive. 
The same observation will immediately solve any doubt as to the 
true nature of the sabulous deposit, which, in its uncombined 
form, lithic acid usually presents. 

3. Triple phosphate. — The chemical test is of itself quite suf- 
ficient to distinguish the presence of earthy salts ; and the most 
common of these, the phosphate of lime, is rarely found in a 
crystallized form ; like the urates, the 'phosphates are usually seen 
only as granular matter. The three-sided prisms with beveled 
ends, which characterize the triple phosphate, are not liable to be 
confounded with any other crystals. They indicate the presence 
of an excess of free ammonia, and therefore the probability of 
partial decomposition of the urine ; but this rule must not be 
regarded as absolute, for cases occasionally occur in which it is 
caused by the secretion of alkaline urine. 

These are the most important of the objects which microscopic examina- 
tion reveals. The list might be considerably added to, and the student, in 
learning the microscope, may often usefullv employ his time in unriddling 
some of the more complex or more rare poenomena, detailed in the various 
treatises on this subject, because by such means he acquires familiarity with 
the use of the instrument ; those just described are necessary for the purposes 
of diagnosis. If the chemical tests be rightly applied, pretty nearly all .the 
facts regarding the simpler forms of sediments may be ascertained without 
the use of the microscope. It is in the complex cases, where there is any 
admixture, that its value becomes so great m discriminating the different 
objects, and showing the true character of each, when sevend distinct sets 
of chemical experiments might have been needed to accomplish the same end. 
It is particularly useful when the urine is generally opaque, and the effects of 
chemical reagents on the sediment are less distinct. The presence or absence 
of blood-globules in the sediment, when the urine is dark colored, a large 
amount of epithelium, or some pus-globules, when it is milky, and the absence 
of any abnormal deposit when heat, acid, and alkali have alike failed to remove 
the haze after partial decomposition has begun, are each of great value in 
confirmation of the chemical analysis. But, on the other hand, heat and acid 
will distinguish in a moment between the lithates and the phosphates in their 
amorphous condition — a conclusion which at best can only be guessed at by 
the employment of the microscope. 

The microscope does not afford much assistance in determining the source 
of hemorrhage when blood is present. Tubular easts, mixed with blood-glo- 
bules, would show that passive congestion of the kidney accompanied the 
hsematuria ; and this would be coincident with an excess of albumen in the 
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urine. Crystals of uric acid may lead to the suspicion of the existence of a 
calcolns as its cause ; but it must be remembered that they are constantly 
found in the haematuria of scarlatinal dropsy. In fungoid disease of the 
bladder, the compound cells of cancerous growth, and in chronic ulceration, 

Eu8-cells accompany the blood-globules when the hemorrhage is from the 
ladder. The changes in form which they undergo are dependent equally 
upon the chemical relations of the urine, and the period during which they 
have remained in it. 

Pus in small quantity, and mucus in excess, whether from the bladder or, 
in females, from the vagina, are each of them sources of perplexity which the 
microscope readily explains. It is of very little consequence which name is 
applied, as there is evidently no clear line of demarcation between them : very 
large epithelium scales serve to show that the vagina is the source of the 
secretion ; of a smaller size, their presence in unusual number might be taken 
as evidence that the accompanying globules came from the bladder, and not 
the kidney, and were rather mucus than pus. When the globules are very 
numerous, we cease to call them mucus under any circumstances ; an irregular 
serrated edge seems to belong especially to scrofulous pus ; little agglomera- 
tions of globules show that there is a tendency to fusion, the urine is scarcely 
acid, and the source of the secretion is very probably the bladder. Mucus 
and bladder-epithelium are chiefly found when crystals of uric acid or oxalate 
of lime are present in the urine, which no doubt act as irritants on the mucous 
membrane. « 

Tubular casts should always be looked for by the student, because they 
teach him when albumen is dependent on degeneration of the kidney, and thus 
^ve him clearer notions of its origin, and of the cases in which its presence 
IS caused by other circumstances : but it would be very rash to say tnere was 
no renal disease simply because casts were not seen. 

Yibriones and spermatozoa are both causes of opalescence which the micro- 
scope can alone clear up. Chemically, it may be determined that the condition 
is not one of much importance with reference to disease of the kidney ; but 
spermatozoa are of considerable moment with reference to the general health 
01 the patient. 

Oxalate of lime, as a discovery of late years, received at one time a greater 
■hare of attention than it deserved : its presence is by no means rare, and is 
not in any way connected with perverted function or diseased action of the 
kidney. It is not uncommonly found in a dumb-bell shaped crystal; but the 
student ought not to take this form as characteristic of oxalate of lime, unless 
the ordinary octohedra be also present. 

Uric acid, when found in the urine in crystals, seems to show a different 
condition of health from that in which it is found only in combination with 
alkali, and hence the importance of the observation. Probably, when the 
urates appear as semi-crystalline rounded masses, they show an approach to 
the same diathesis ; but at present we cannot assign any very satisfactory 
reason why this substance appears sometime in the crystallme, and sometimes 
in the amorphous form — uncombined, or as a compound body. It is worth 
remembering that the globular urates occasionally possess so high a refractive 
power as to nave been mistaken for oil-globules. 

It is equally difficult to say why the phosphate of lime is sometimes crystal- 
lized, sometimes amorphous : the form of its crystals is long and acicular, 
and, when present, there can be no doubt that the urine was passed in. an 
alkaline state, and that the alkalescence was not derived from excess of am- 
monia ; but, on the other hand, such a condition of urine does not necessarily 
imply crystalline phosphate. Triple phosphate, in a large proportion of cases, 
follows decomposition of the unne ; but it is recorded as naving occurred 
when there was no trace of decomposition, and the alkalescence of the urine 
depended only on conditions of depressed vitality. It is one of those objects 
which from its unmistakable appearance is of great use to the learner, because 
it never occurs along with a deposit of urates, but always with the phosphate 
of lime. 
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§ 5. Urine free from Deposit, — "We next proceed to apply our 
chemical tests to the urine which has been decanted off the sedi- 
ment, or to urine which has not let fall any appreciable deposit. 
Two abnormal ingredients occupy the first place, because they 
are constantly found in certain conditions of disease, and, as they 
are freely soluble, give no other direct indications of their pre- 
sence; and a fe^^ words must be added on excess of urea, which 
also never occurs as sediment. 

a. Albumen. — The means resorted to for ascertaining the pre- 
sence of albumen are heat and nitric acid, each of which has the 
property of coagulating it ; and in certain cases the extraordinary 
amount of the precipitate formed by either, leaves no possible 
doubt as to the fact. It is only where the quantity is small that 
there is any difficulty in coming to a determination upon the sub- 
ject, and especially when the urine is not quite transparent. In 
speaking of this opacity (§ 3), it was shown to be chiefly produced 
bv an admixture of pus or mucus, or an effusion of blood ; and 
if these circumstances can be traced to disease of the kidney, it 
is evident that the accompanying albumen will be in considerable 
amount and the reaction decided. When therefore any doubt 
exists, the very inconclusiveness of the experiment may, to a 
certain extent, be regarded as a proof that the kidneys are not 
diseased. 

The readiest method for the detection of albumen is certainly 
that of pouring from half a drachm to a drachm of nitric acid 
to the bottom of a precipitate glass containing the urine to be 
examined. This can easily be effected by allowing it to run 
down the side of the glass; and if the fluids do not intermingle, 
coagulation of the albumen takes place only at their line of junc- 
tion, and may be observed even when exceedingly faint, by vary- 
ing the position of the glass with reference to the light, and 
observing the effect of its transmission and reflection. The chief 
source of fallacy is the fact that nitric acid has the power of pre- 
cipitating an excess of urate of ammonia when held in solution 
by any unusual circumstance. A few experiments will better 
teach the different appearance of the two precipitates than any 
description ; but if any doubt remain, a small quantity of the 
urine may be boiled after only so much acid has been added as 
is necessary to produce the precipitation ; the cloud will wholly 
disappear if it consist only of the lithates. 

.In employing heat as a test of the presence of albumen, it is 
to be borne in mind that heat develops chemical action, and may 
produce a precipitate of phosphate of lime, and that the coagula- 
tion of the albumen may be prevented either by the urine being 
alkaline or by a single drop of strong acid being added to a 
neutral specimen. Both difficulties are best avoided by acidu- 
lating the urine first with acetic acid ; and then, if the upper 
part of the urine in the test-tube be boiled, while the lower part 
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is only gently heated, the contrast of opacity above and transpa- 
rence below is often sufficient to indicate the presence of an 
exceedingly small quantity of albumen. 

In the first of these two methods we have the advantage of being able to 
say with considerable confidence whether, when the urine is opaque, this is 
increased at the junction of the two fluids : in cases where there is onlv a trace 
of albumen, even if the urine be perfectly transparent, the haze produced by 
its coagulation is more easily perceived in this experiment than when boiled 
in a test-tube. In either case it is diflBcult to apply the further test of heat, 
because the precipitate formed by the acid becomes less perceptible when 
transfused through the fluid, and it may, consequently, seem to disappear 
with heat; and we are uncertain whether it be soluble or insoluble — whether 
urate of ammonia or albumen had been thrown down by the acid. Other 
circumstances, however, serve to determine that the haze is not caused by 
precipitation of the urates: if a deposit have already spontaneously occurred, 
or if the urine be naturally very acid without deposit, no addition of nitric 
acid will precipitate the urates from the clear urine : and if the urine be pale, 
and of low specific gravity, it is impossible by such means to render these 
Baits insoluble in the excess of water which exists: in any of these cases we 
may therefore assume that the haze is albumen. 

We must be on our guard in employing this test with opaque urine, lest the 
patient be at the time suffering from gonorrhoea and employing some of the 
resinous remedies, which are eliminated by the kidney, -and are decomposed 
by nitric acid in the urine. This precipitate is also insoluble by heat, but 
may be distinguished from albumen by its amount being considerable, and yet 
no coagulation occurring when heat alone is used, or used in conjunction with 
one of the weaker acids. Occasionally it may be of service, when the urine 
is opaque, to boil it with alkali, as mentioned in speaking of the chemical re- 
lations of pus (J 4, a 4) ; the whole of the fluid may thus be rendered trans- 
parent, with the exception of the mass of phosphate floating up and down, 
and an opportunity afforded of ascertaining, by the addition of acid, what 
amount of precipitation occurs. All pus has a certain quantity of albumen 
necessarily associated with it ; but it is very much greater when the discharge 
is from the kidney than when it comes only from the bladder. 

The heat-test for sdbumen is most certain when the urine is perfectly limpid, 
and decidedly acid. Opacity can only be removed by filtering; and the 
process is just sufficiently troublesome never to be practised. The nearest 
approximation to truth, in applying heat in such cases, is to compare the 
unne in the tes1>tube, after bemg boUed with another portion of the same fluid 
in a second tube of the same size. 

In using the stronger acids, as is commonly done when the urine is alkaline 
or neutral, we encounter some difficulties and sources of error. If only a drop 
of acid be added before the urine is boiled it may prevent the precipitation of 
the albumen altogether ; if more be used, the albumen is apt to be coagulated, 
and it is no longer the heat-test, but the acid-test. If, again, the urine be 
boiled without acid, a precipitate of phosphate is likely to be formed if the 
nrine be alkaline ; and though this may be removed by a drop or two of acid, 
the further addition of acid may not afford such distinct evidence of the pre- 
sence of albumen when the temperature is raised to the boiling point, and it 
may have to stand some time before the precipitation can be observed. 

In one or two instances I have seemed to get more precise results in doubt- 
ful cases by warming the urine, so as to prevent the precipitation of the urates, 
without coagulating the albumen, and then applying the nitric acid test in a 
precipitate-^ass, as already mentioned. 

When the results of the examination are at all unsatisfactory, 
very explicit directions should be given to the patient to preserve 
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any portion of the urine that is transparent when passed, in a 
perfectly clean vessel : not uncommonly the difficulties are caused 
solely by some accidental admixture,* and in all circumstances^ a 
second analysis may throw much light upon the previous oi^ 
In other instances, when the trace of albumen is but slight, it is 
very necessary for correct diagnosis to make a second or a third 
examination, at intervals, because the casual occurrence of albu- 
men in small quantity is generally not a matter of very great 
importance, and if urine passed at other times be distinctly free 
from it, there is every probability that it is not caused by organic 
change. Further, it may be added that, when any suspicion 
occurs to the mind of the possible existence of albuminuria, one 
examination alone, however exactly performed, and however ex- 
plicit in its results, is not sufficient, because, 21s the casual presence 
of albumen is no certain proof of the existence of organic change^ 
so the urine may be casually free from it, in any stage of disease 
of the kidney. 

b. Sugar. — In considering the general symptoms of disease in 
their relation to the urinary organs, in the succeeding chapter, 
the aggregate of symptoms m a case of diabetes will be found of 
such a character as to mark out very clearly the nature of the 
disease ; yet it is needful to be able to pronounce positively in 
any given case whether sugar be present in the urine. In the 
greater number of cases, the changes produced, when diabetic 
urine is boiled with an equal quantity of liquor potassae, are quite 
sufficient for the purpose. The urine becomes gradually of a 
deep yellow, wliich piisses into brown, and then assumes a crim- 
son or ruby appearance by transmitted light, exhaling an odor of- 
burnt sugar or caramel. This sequence of changes cannot be 
misinterj)retcd by any one who has performed the experiment 
two or tliree times ; but it is open to fallacy if one who is not 
familiar with the test trusts to it alone, and it may fail to detect a 
very minute quantity of sugar. 

Greater certainty can be attained by the action of sugar upon 
salts of copper, and students ought on all occasions to familiarize 
themselves ^vitll it. A few drops of a strong solution of sulphate 
of copper are added to the urine, and then a considerable quantity 
of liquor potasssD : the first portion of the alkali causes precipita- 
tion, its further addition dissolves the precipitate so formed : heat 
is now applied; and, when the temperature rises to a certain 
point, a yellow precipitate is rapidly formed. The accuracy of 
the test depends upon the two circumstances coinciding, that the 
precipitate has an evident tinge of yellow, and that it is formed 
with rapidity. A variety of chemical changes may precipitate 
the copper on prolonged boiling, but its color is usually tawny or 
bro>Yn ; and practically it is found that the only condition which 
gives rise to the rapid formation of a yellow precipitate is the 
presence of diabetic or grape-sugar. 
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The specific gravity of diabetic urine is invariably bigh, 
although the quantity passed be much greater than in health : 
and while it is true that the absolute amount of the sugar dis- 
solved in the fluid is one of the causes of its increased density, it 
is not the only one, and therefore the specific gravity cannot be 
taken as a measure of the saccharine matter present. In no other 
condition of disease is the density so great; and yet there is rarely 
any deposit, the urine being generally pale, straw-colored, and 
very often having a sort of oiUness in being poured from one 
vessel to another. 

c. Urea. — When the specific gravity of the clear urine is above 
the normal standard, whether there be any deposit or not, and we 
have ascertained that no sugar is present, the conclusion is un- 
avoidable that it is impregnated with an unusually large amount 
of those soluble principles which give to urine its ordinary cha- 
racteristic properties, derived from metamorphosis of tissue ; the 
most important of which is urea. The uric acid salts we have 
seen mav be held in solution by an excess of alkali, and are pre- 
cipitatea by nitric acid ; urea is not so precipitated : if no change 
occur on the addition of a small quantity of acid, a little urine 
may be poured into a flat glass (a watch-glass), and about half its 
bulk of strong acid added to the fluid, when, if urea be present in 
considerable excess, feathery crystals of nitrate of urea will form. 
To produce this effect its amount must be very considerable, so 
that even when we do not obtain it, we are not justified in assert- 
ing that no excess of urea is present: when the urine is deep- 
colored, its density great, and its peculiar odor well marked, there 
can be no doubt of the fact that those principles among which 
urea holds a first place are secreted in large quantity, and treat- 
ment must be guided by this assurance. 

Occasionally the urea is converted into carbonate of ammonia 
by some catalytic action, which probably commences before the 
urine is passed, but is greatly promoted by the action of heat. 
When the urine is boil^ in such a case, the amount of earthy 
salts thrown down is generally considerable, and on the addition 
of acid the precipitate is dissolved, while effervescence takes place 
from decomposition of the carbonate of ammonia. This action 
cannot be regarded as any evidence of an excess of urea. 

The following table represents most of the chemical relations explained in 
the preceding pages : — 

A. Deposits: — 

1. Soluble by heat Urates. 

2. Insoluble by heat : — 

a. Soluble in acetic acid .... Phosphates. 

b. Soluble in nitric acid I ?!!;!l^j!f; 

unc aciu. 



c. Soluble in alkali 



Pus. 
Uric acid. 
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B. Clear urine : — 

1. Precipitate produced by heat : — 

a. Soluble in acid Earthy salts. 

b. Insoluble in acid Albumen. 

2. Precipitate produced by acid : — 

a. Soluble Dv heat Urates. 

h. Insoluble by heat Albumen. 

3. Precipitate produced by alkali . . . Earthy salts. 

c. Urine eliervescing with heat and acid . Urea converted into car- 
bonate of ammonia. 
D. Urine becoming reddish-brown with heat 

and liquor potasss Sugar. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 

§ 1. Nephritis and Nephralgia — after Exposure-— from Scarlatina 
—from Calculus — § 2. Abscess — its modes of Discharge — Pus in 
the Urine — § 8. Ischuria — distinguished from Retention — § 4. 
Albuminuria — its Origin — Symptoms — Characters of the Urine 
— with Dropsy — unthout Dropsy — Bloody Urine — § 5. Diuresis 
— § 6. Cystitis — Calculus — Ropy Mucus — § 7. Diabetes — § 8. 
Disordered Functions — Excess or Defciency of Water — Deposits 
— Uric Acid — Phosphates — Acidity — Urea — Oxalate of Lim§ — 
Relations of Disease of the Kidney. 

In proceeding to apply the inferences deducible from the con- 
dition of the urine to the diagnosis of diseases of the urinary 
organs, reference must also be made to those changes which are 
due to disturbing influences acting through the general circulation, 
and are in no way connected with actual lesion of the kidney. It 
is almost impossible to get at the early history of the diseases of 
these organs, because it is only when some very remarkable 
change in the character of the secretion takes place, or when some 
secondary affection is developed, that the patient seeks for advice, 
' or is even conscious that anything is wrong. This is not less 
true of the acute than of the chronic affections ; but as the pro- 
gress of the former is more rapid, we are commonly able to trace 
the history backwards to what may be justly considered its 
starting-point. 

§ 1. Nephritis and Nephralgia, — The secretion of urine is more 
or less suppressed in nephritis, and as a consequence anasarca 
rapidly ensues; but the patient thinks nothing of the diminished 
flow of urine, and is perhaps greatly astonished when dropsy 
comes on. Frequentlv and very justly ascribed to having caught 
cold, it is very evidently associated with disturbed cutaneous 
action : it sometimes occurs in a perfectly healthy person after 
very severe exposure ; more commonly, however, there is pre- 
existing disease of the kidney, or it follows as a specific action, at 
a pretty definite interval, upon an attack of scarlatina ; in the 
latter case we may generally trace some slight exposure, but it 
is alleged by some observers that it may be the direct effect of 
the Scarlatinal poison without any such exciting cause. 

It commences with febrile disturbance, and there is often deep 
aching pain in the back: the urine is scanty, loaded, deep-colorea, 
of high specific gravity, and albuminous: blood is sometimes 
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mixed with it, as a consequence of congestion ; but this does not 
appear early when the kidneys are previously healthy. Total 
suppression of urine is not commonly the result of nephritis in a 
healthy kidney, and when that event occurs, we may generally 
conclude that disease of long standing is present, however acute 
the attack may otherwise appear. A common impression pre- 
vails that an attack of nephritis lays the foundation for subsequent 
chronic disease ; but there is no evidence to prove this relation, 
and it ought not to be assumed until we know that among a given 
number of patients who have had scarlatinal dropsy, subsequent 
disease is more common than among a similar number who have 
never had scarlatina at all : the hypothesis, however, is not with- 
out probability. 

Another form of nephritis is excited by local causes, whether 
in consequence of external injury or the presence of a calculus in 
the kidney, when it is preceded by nephralgia. These two causes 
of nephritis have this effect in common, that the attack sometimes 
terminates in abscess. Nephralgia, in so far as it may be distin- 
guished from nephritis, expresses the pain attending the affection 
in its early stage ; and in proportion as the pain is severe, we may 
conclude that it is due to irritation rather than to inflammation. 
We cannot go back to the date of the formation of a calculus, but 
we can sometimes discover in a strain or a sudden jerk of the 
body the time when it was displaced. Very soon after, severe 
pain is felt on one side of the loins, shooting down to the groin 
and inside of the thigh, exciting sympathetic pain and retraction 
of the testicle, or encircling the abdomen, and passing round as . 
far as the umbilicus ; the severity of the pain is sometimes so 
great as to produce nausea and vomiting: the urine may be 
blood-stained, and is always passed with unusual frequency. 
After a time the calculus traverses the ureter, and passes into the 
bladder, or falls back again into its former position, and the pain 
ceases. The patient may suffer only from the irritation, and no 
febrile disturbance ensue ; or inflammatory action may supervene 
in the affected kidney, when the pain persists and assumes the 
character of a dull aching sensation. 

Nephralgia is apt to be confounded with colic ; and as we have seen colic 
pass into enteritis, so the nephritis which follows is liable to be confounded 
with iuflammation of the bowels. The presence of sympathetic affection of 
the testicle, or the appearance of blood in the urine, would be sufficient to 
prevent any mistake in diagnosis ; but these are often absent, and dysuria is 
a common effect of inflammation of the bowels : we have, then, no better guide 
than the history of its commencement on one side of the loins, and not in the 
abdomen. 

Rheumatic affections may also be confounded with nephralgia ; but, apart 
from the suddenness of the incursion, and the constancy and severity of the 
pain, when the kidney is affected, they may be distinguished by their more 
general distribution, and especially by the circumstance, that the pain of a 
rheumatic affection is only felt on movmg, or at least is very greatly aggravated 
by it. 
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Sometimes we have reason to believe that an attack of Dephralda has nothing 
to do with calcalns at all, but is merely a form of goat, when the bowels are 
loaded, and the urine secreted is highly acid and irritating : in such circnm- 
stances there may be no anasual frequency in the calls to empty the bladder, 
as the secretion is scanty, and the irritation of the kidney less intense. 

§ 2. Abscess, — Sometimes directly traceable to an attack of 
nephritis with a well-marked history, this condition of the kidney 
is not unfrequently met with in practice, without any distinct 
precursory symptoms : no doubt there must be some degree of 
inflammation before pus is formed, but it is to be remembered 
that the inflammation is often of the strumous kind, and then the 
evidence of its existence is necessarily obscure. In either case 
the pus may make its way externally, through the loins, or may 
be discharged by the bowels, or be voided in the urine. The 
first of these terminations is to be recognized by the position and 
size of the swelling which accompanies it : a small abscess in the 
loins leads us to inquire after previous attacks of nephralgia, or 
to look for the presence of albumen in the urine ; a larger one is 
much more probably connected with disease of bone : it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the pus discharged by an abscess of the 
kidney has any urinous odor. In the second form, the diagnosis 
may be aided by calculi being passed by the rectum along with 
the pus : if the history of the case show that affection of the kid- 
ney had existed prior to the appearance of pus in the stools, and 
there be no indication of ulceration of the mucous membrane of 
the intestine, it is highly probable that it proceeds from abscess 
of the kidney. When pus forms in consequence of local perito- 
nitis, there is very generally a history of pain somewhere or other 
to point out the locality in which the inflammation had been 
going on, and we are left to judge from probabilities only, when 
there is no such history obtained. 

The third mode of aischarge is the most common, especially in 
the strumous abscess. The attention of the patient is first arrested 
by the frequency of the calls to empty the bladder : the total 
q^uantity of the urine in the twenty-four hours is not increased, 
and it is turbid when passed, depositing a white sediment on 
standing. It is acid, and it remains slightly opaque ; the sediment 
is not dissolved by heat or acid, but, on the contrary, both of 
these reagents increase the turbidity, and the decanted fluid gives 
a distinct precipitate of albumen. The sediment is in great part 
dissolved by boiling with alkali, and the fluid becomes ropy ; 
under the microscope abundant globules of pus are seen. If these 
characters are permanent, we may be certain that we have to do 
either with abscess of the kidney, or with that form of nephritis 
which gives rise to suppuration in the calyx — pyelitis, as it is 
called : and I do not know that in any case we can positively 
affirm which of the two is present. Some idea of its nature may 
be gained from the relative amount of the pus, and still more 
from the persistence of the disease. 
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Catarrh of the bladder ({ C) is at times liable to present similar features; 
but there are two grand distinctions, which must ever be borne in mind. 
When the suppuration takes place in the kidney, the urine usually continues 
acid, and is not ammoniacal when passed ; the pus itself remains onchanjB^ed, 
and has not become ropy or mixed with phosphates ; the triple phosphate 
especially, which is so common in cvstitis, is rarely seen in such circumstanceg ; 
Btill more, in consequence of the disease of the kidney, the urine is albumi- 
nous in a much greater degree than can be attributed merely to the amount 
of albumen contained in the liquor puris which is mixed with it. The con- 
glomeration of the pus-globules into masses, or lines, as seen nnder the mi- 
croscope, may be taken as proof of commencing change in their structure, 
and 80 fur may be regarded as evidence that the bladder is the seat of the 
utfection rather than the kidnev. An abscess must be of considerable size 
before any such chemical changes can take place. 

§ 3. Ischuria, — This term is employed to express suppression 
in opposition to retention of urine ; the fluid is not secreted at alL 
Coming on sometimes after exposure to cold, it occasionally ajv 
])ears without any very direct cause; rarely seen in perfectly 
healthy conditions of the organ, it is more usually met with in 
cases of low inflammation supervening on long standing disease. 
The eye of the exi)crienced practitioner will discover in the as- 
l)ect of his patient those evidences of renal disease which we shall 
have to notice under albuminuria ; but to the patient and his 
frien<ls the existence of such a malady is unknown. lie con- 
ceives himself to have been in his usual health immediately be- 
fore, he cannot understand why it is that he passes no urine, as 
he feels little or no pain, and com]")lains of no suflering. There 
is nothing to mark the disorder in its connncncement besides the 
sii])pressi(.m, l)ut soon the pulse becomes slow, the jmtient drowsy, 
ami ultimately completely comatose. The very siime sequence 
occurs more slowly without complete supi)ression when the de- 
l>iinitt)rv action of the kidnev is much interfered witli; here thev 
arc only more raj)idly develo])ed. It may be the immediate result 
of an attack of nephritis; and the common occurrence of rigor at 
its C(^nniiencemcnt suggests the probability that, even when the 
orL^nu is unsound, some con<j:estive or inflammatorv action is ex- 
cited, which deprives the secreting structure that remains of its 
]>ower of carrying on functions which, imi)aired though they be, 
are still necessary to life. « 

]jittle need be added in regard to its diagnosis. The chief 
))oint is to make sure tliat tlie bladder is emj^ty, and this can only 
be done by a careful introduction of the catheter. No surtreon 
should leave the hospital to enter upon general practice without 
feeling confident that he is competent proj^erly to manipulate this 
delicate instrument; for even now incalculable mischief is fre- 
quently perpetrated through ignorance or want of skill. 

§ -4. Alhuminnria, — Among the various deviations from the 
normal or healthy conditicm of the urine, this is unquestionably 
that most frequently met with, and in diagnosis the most import- 
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ant, whether we consider the serious consequences to the patient 
which directly spring from a permanent condition of albuminuria, 
or its influence in modifying or giving rise to other disorders 
which may be indirectly traced to disease of the kidney. The 
name does not merely imply that the urine contains albumen, but 
is used to express a condition which we know to be associated 
with organic change of structure in the kidney. I have preferred 
employing it, because the nomenclature of diseases of the kidney 
has undergone some changes of late, which have rendered the 
meaning of " Bright's disease" somewhat imcertain ; because, too. 
there seems no great practical advantage in discriminating (if 
they can be distinguished during life) between a small granular 
kidney and a; large, smooth, and mottled one ; and, still more, be- 
cause it is the presence of albumen in the urine from day to day, 
and the partial absence of other constituents, which produce the 
baneful consequences on the patient's health. Albuminous urine 
during life is to us much more important than the changes of struc- 
ture revealed by dissection ; the presence of albumen is a fact which 
can be readily appreciated in diagnosis, and which, coupled with 
diminished specific gravity, implies the deficiency of other ele- 
ments — a circumstance not less important, but not so easily as- 
certained by analysis ; and the name albuminuria will equally 
exi)ress the effect of destruction of tissue by the development of 
cysts, of the absorption caused by dilated ureters and tubes from 
pressure or obstruction, and the more common condition found in 
degeneration, by whatever name that may be designated. 

The commencement of the disease is very rarely traceable. 
Some have thought they might venture to go back to an attack 
of scarlatina ; occasionally we may have a really truthful history 
of an attack of nephralgia, which post-mortem appearances enable 
us to associate with the subsequent changes ; but these are the 
, curiosities of diagnosis, and their practical value is not great. 

The patient gradually loses strength, becomes pale, finds him- 
self liable to catch cold, or suffers from headache, or from diar- 
rhoea ; in fact the symptoms presented are exceedingly ill-defined, 
and it may be not until anasarca makes its appearance that he 
supposes himself seriously ill. When questioned, he will gene- 
rally admit that he has suffered from pain in the loins of a dull, 
aching kind ; but how many suffer in the same way, from weak- 
ness only, who never have albuminous urine. The circumstances 
in the aspect of the patient which prepare us for the discovery 
of albumen in the urine are a waxy or an extremely pallid face, 
with pearly eyes, and puffiness round the eyelids, or oedema of 
the ankles, which the attendant may notice before the patient 
becomes conscious of it. Such indications are the more valuable, 
inasmuch as the albumen may for a time, in the progress of the 
case, be reduced to a mere trace ; in fact, it occasionally disappears 
altogether, and repeated analysis may be needed to make out 
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the true nature of the case. But they are only to be regarded 
as hints of what may probably be discovered; they result from 
the cachexia of the disease, and may be seen in other cachectic 
states, of which aniemia is a prominent characteristic. 

When dropsy is fairly established, it then becomes of import- 
ance, in regard to treatment, to have clear notions of its cause ; 
and as has been already pointed out, the first question is whether, 
if there be coincident ascites, the eflfiision occurred first in the 
abdomen or in the areolar tissue; then, in following the order 
we have adopted, the condition of the heart must be carefully 
examined ; next we inquire whether there be any circumstances 
which point to disease of the liver ; and lastly we examine the 
urine. But the existence of one form of disease does not exclude 
the possibility of another being conjoined with it ; on the contrary, 
we know that there is a constant alliance between disease of the 
heart and disease of the kidney. 

a. In all cases an abundance of pale, limpid urine, of low 
specific gravity, which yields a distinct precipitate of albumen, 
affords certain evidence of serious disease of the kidney. 

b. A very abundant precipitate of albumen, whatever be the 
condition of the urine, can only be caused by disease of the kid- 
ney, whether in the form of congestion or simple inflammation, 
or of scarlatinal nephritis, or of degeneration at a particular stage, 
or of a special form. 

c. If the amount of albumen be small, the evidence of its pre- 
sence doubtful, and the secretion scanty, the inference is less cer- 
tain when disease of the heart exists, because passive congestion 
of various organs is one of its usual concomitants. When, there- 
fore, there is evidence of valvular lesion traceable to rheumatic 
attacks, urine, which is scanty and loaded, may continue for a 
time to contain a trace of albumen, while no disease of the kidney 
exists: when, on the other hand, the heart-disease is of the form 
of hypertrophy, or dilatation, the continuance of a trace of albu- 
men is a more suspicious sign, because it is not improbable that 
the changes in its muscular structure, as they are not caused by 
valvular lesion, may be the efl'ects of renal disease. In either case 
the diagnosis can only be considered certain when, with an in- 
crease of the secretion, the albumen persists, and the specific 
gravity falls. Somewhat similar relations have been observed 
when in cases of dropsy dependent on other causes, any special 
circumstance gives rise to congestion of the kidney: such, for 
example, as anasarca accompanying ascites or ovarian dropsy, 
when pressure opposes the return of the blood through the renal 
veins; an exactly analogous relation is said to exist very frequently 
in the dropsy of pregnancy. 

d. When dropsy is not present there are no doubt many cir- 
cumstances which may give rise to the casual occurrence of a 
trace of albumen; and when this change is not constant, and the 
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specific gravity is normal, great hope may be entertained that the 
condition of disease is only transient, and not altogether beyond 
the reach of art. In investigating these cases the microscope 
may be of much service in showing either the presence of a few 
blood-globnles, or of pus, or what are called exudation-corpuscles, 
or mucus-globules in such numbers as to resemble pus rather 
than mucus, all of which are found in simple congestion of the 
kidney; or it may discover fibrinous casts of the tubuli, which 
can only be present in very active congestion, or in permanent 
disorganization. These casts present either a homogeneous appear- 
ance, smooth and transparent, or they are filled up with granular 
matter, and sometimes they contain blood-globules or particles of 
oil. The smooth or waxy casts, as they are called, serve to indi- 
cate the most advanced condition of disease, and those containing 
blood-globules generally result from congestion; but their appear- 
ance must not be made too absolutely a guide to diagnosis. 

c. When the urine is tinged witn blood, the indications are 
somewhat similar to those derived from the presence of albumen, 
and what is true of the one is in great part true of the other, with 
this difference, that blood may come from any part whatever of 
the urinary organs and passages. The first question when blood 
is present is, whether more albumen can be precipitated than is 
accounted for by the admixture of blood if it had been added after 
the urine was voided. This is a point which experience only can 
determine, and for which no rules can be laid down. When we 
conceive the amount of albumen to be greater than would be 
contained in urine colored by blood to the same extent, it must 
be regarded just as if the blood was not present, for we know that 
the excess of albumen must be secreted by the kidney: when the 
amount of albumen is small, the next question is as to the source 
of the hemorrhage; and probably the only reliable evidence of its 
coming from the kidney is when the microscope discovers tubular 
casts. The existence of small clots, visible to the naked eye, 
proves that the hemorrhage has occurred in some part of the 
canal from the pelvis of the kidney to the end of the urethra, and 
not in the kidney itself: and then there are generally local symp- 
toms to guide us in determining at what point it took place. 
Sometimes it is distinctly passed before the urine begins to flow, 
and it probably issues fix)m the urethra ; sometimes it only escapes 
with the last drops of urine, when its source is generally the blad- 
der. In females, blood flowing from the uterus may be mixed 
with the urine as it is voided : hsBmaturia is also one of the forms 
of hemorrhage which occurs without any special lesion, depend- 
ing simply on a deficiency of plastic material in the blood itself. 
It is only when the blood retains somewhat of its natural color, 
and the urine is red or pinkish, that doubts regarding the source 
of the hemorrhage can be entertained: when dark-colored or 
smoky, the blood almost certainly comes frx)m the kidney. 
26 
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We do not class the albaminous urine which accompanies the presence of 
pas-globules under the head of albuminuria, because we presume that, in the 
examination of the deposit, this fact has been observed, and it serves to cha- « 
ractcrize distinct conaitions of the kidneys or urinary passages. It must, 
however, be remembered that one of the features by wmch we are enabled to 
distinguish pus coming from the substance of the kidney, is that the urine 
contains an excess of albumen beyond that which is accounted for by the 
admixture of liauor puns. In this respect it is very analogous to haematuria, and 
the Question or whether the kidney be directly involved is to be determined 
simply by ascertaining whether it do or do not secrete albumen ; the great 
difference between the two is that the blood is poured out in cases of chronic 
disease as an accidental admixture, while pus indicates a special condition; 
and the albumen is only present because the kidney is alterea in function and 
structure by the suppuration. 

In both cases it is possible that the abnormal ingredients may have separate 
sources ; the albumen coming from the kidney, and the blood or the pus from 
the bladder or urinary passages. Against such coincidences it is almost im- 
possible to guard, and it would be vain to attempt to lay down rules for diag- 
nosis ; but they are in practice not of very freauent occurrence ; the accidental 
hemorrhage would not very greatly modify tne treatment of the prominent 
disease of the kidney, and the presence of pus would lead to the adoption of 
similar measures, whether its source were the kidney or not, when it was 
found in a patient with albuminuria. The absolute diagnosis is therefore not 
very essential ; and probably some other symptom would suggest the bladder 
as the seat of suppuration or hemorrhage when they did not proeeed from the 
kidney. 

In its results to the economy at large, permanent disorganization of these 
glands is a disease of the greatest importance ; the constant drain of albumen, 
which at times passes off in enormous qnantitv, establishes a state of anasmia 
which is more or less the cause of many oi the secondary ailments which 
spring from it ; and, at the same time, the retention of effete matters, which 
are usually evacuated by this channel, seems to produce a sort of blood-poi- 
soning which increases the anaemia, and is the more immediate exciting cause 
of the diarrhoea, and the plastic exudations which so often appear during its 
progress. 

a 

§ 5. Diuresis, — As a temporary eflfect of direct stimulation of 
the kidney, an excessive secretion of urine is sufficiently common ; 
its persistence is very unusual, except as a sign of diabetes. In 
diagnosis, as in pathology, the indications are wholly negative : it 
has to be ascertained that there is no sugar and no albumen ; the 
urine is of low specific gravity, and there cannot be any very un- 
usual metamorphosis of tissue: but yet, when the quantity of 
urine is great, no doubt more solid matter passes out of the body 
than in health, and hence there is commonly some emaciation. 
At present it does not appear that any logical view of its cause 
has been suggested. 

The secretion of pale, limpid urine, as an eflFect of the hysteric 
paroxysm, has been already mentioned; but sometimes a spurious 
diuresis is kept up for a long time in hysterical persons by what 
might be termed a dypsomania, in which enormous quantities of 
fluid are drunk during the day, and of course find an outlet by 
the kidney. 

§ 6. Cystitis, — Inflammation of the bladder is a frequent source 
of pus in the urine ; the urgency to frequent evacuation which 
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marks suppuration in the kidney is not so great in cystitis, or it 
^ is of another kind. The history very often dates from some 
retention of urine in the first instance, as, for example, an una- 
voidable delay in emptying the bladder, followed by over disten- 
sion and subsequent spasm, with fruitless efforts at micturition ; 
perhaps the presence of stricture in males, or in females the pres- 
sure of an enlarged uterus renders it impossible thoroughly to 
empty it. It is immaterial whether the first distension be the 
cause of the inflammatory action which ensues, or whether it is 
produced by the retention of a small portion of urine on each 
occasion, which by its decomposition acts as a ferment on what is 
subsequently secreted ; the whole contents of the bladder becom- 
ing ammoniacal, irritating the mucous membrane, and giving rise 
to purulent secretion. The latter is evidently the mode in which 
cystitis is developed in paraplegia, accompanied by paralysis of 
the bladder, because, by carefully washing it out daily with warm 
water the inflammation may be averted. 

In other cases cystitis occurs as the consequence of stone in 
the bladder, the symptoms of which form no part of medical 
diagnosis ; it is only worthy of remark that the irritability of the 
bladder connected with calculus, while causing its frequent evacua- 
tion is specially accompanied by pain over the arch of the pubis, 
at the glans penis, or in the perinaeum ; and that for a long time 
the urine continues to be clear and transparent after the irritation 
has been excited, not thick and opaque as when mixed with pus, 
because the purulent secretion is only a later event in the pro- 
cess of the case. In inquiring into the origin of symptoms, a 
listinction must be made between the difficulty in passing the 
urine, when it is voided in a small stream in stricture, and the 
sudden stoppage of a full stream which occurs in cases of stone. 
Sometimes cystitis comes on as a catarrh of the bladder propa- 
gated from the urethra, in cases of gonorrhoea : simple idiopathic 
catarrh is necessarily very rare. 

The principal source of information is the condition of the 
urine itself; when pus is derived from the kidney, as a general 
rule the urine is acid, decidedly albuminous, and the pus falls as 
a sediment to the bottom ; when derived from the bladder, the 
urine is alkaline, the amount of albumen not so great, and the 
pus more or less altered in character, becoming ropy and resem- 
bling mucus. Casual circumstances and the effect of treatment 
may alter these facts for a time, but, when observed in the first 
instance, or remarked as a usual condition, the evidence they 
afford, combined with the history of the case, are quite character- 
istic of the true nature of the disease in each of its forms. 

§ 7. Diabetes. — The chemical test for the presence of sugar is a 
very certain one if applied with sufficient care ; but the whole cir- 
comstances connected with confirmed diabetes are so distinct that 
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the diagnosis scarcely requires this corroboration. Unfortunately 
there are few symptoms which can lead to its early detection ; . 
the amount of urine passed in the twenty -four hours is so little 
regarded by most persons that they seldom think of adverting to 
it till it be in very great excess ; it is generally the existence of 
weakness and emaciation which excites the patient's attention ; 
sometimes the circumstance is observed that where the urine falls 
it leaves a white crust when it dries ; sometimes the unusual 
appetite and craving for drinks lead him to suspect that something 
is wrong. 

To the eye of the practitioner the emaciation of diabetes is 
very different from that of other diseases: it is not marked by 
any unhealthy appearances such as characterize the various 
cachectic states ; its combination with hunger may siiggest the 
existence of intestinal worms, but in following the scheme for the 
examination of the patient laid down in the early part of this 
work, the very next inquiries lead us at once to the true ex- 
planation. Along with the emaciation and craving appetite thirst 
IS excessive, the urine is secreted in large quantity, the bowels are 
costive, and the feces dry and solid : under no other condition of 
disease is the same train of symptoms ever remarked. 

§ 8. Disordered Function, — Under the name of functional dis- 
turbances must be included variations in the proportion of water 
and other normal constituents which, as they are elaborated else- 
where, may pass out of the body through the kidneys without 
implying specific disease of any portion of the urinary apparatus. 
They cannot be easily classed according to the diseases with 
which they are commonly associated; but assuming that the 
history of the case and the examination of other organs has 
already led to an opinion being formed on its nature, we have to 
inquire what additional light may be derived from an examina- 
tion of the urine. 

Excess of water, while it constitutes the whole disease in what 
is called diabetes insipidus, and modifies the characters of the 
urine in other states of disease, is constantly observed in health 
after certain ingesta which stimulate the kidneys, and after an 
hysteric paroxysm : it is really a matter of no great importance. 

Deficiency of water is most remarkable in fevers, and in cases 
in which the perspiration is excessive: it is also observed when 
diarrhoea exists, and sometimes as an effect of dyspepsia, the 
urine becoming acid, scanty, and loaded, irritating the bladder 
and urinary passages. The secretion is also scanty when the 
renal circulation is interfered with by abdominal distension or 
disease of the heart, though very frequently in cases of the 
latter class there is more than mere functional disturbance — 
congestion, if not actual disease begtm. In dropsy depending 
upon disease of the kidney, the secretion is always diminished 
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while anasarca is on the increase, partly as its cause, but partly 
too as its effect. 

"When the proportion of water falls much below the healthy 
standard, those salts which are more soluble in warm than cold 
water, if present in their usual amount, ought to be precipitated, 
forming a sediment: but here another law comes into play, be- 
cause their chemical constitution varies with the amount of what, 
for convenience, we may term free acid or free alkali. If free 
acid be present, the lithates exhibit that form in which they are 
less soluble in cold than warm urine, and they are precipitated 
when the urine is scanty ; if free alkali be present, their condition 
is changed, and they are held in solution at all temperatures. 
The deposition of phosphatic or earthy salts is not so dependent 
on the proportion of water, for they arc very easily dissolved 
by free acid, and are very insoluble when free alkali is present : 
their solubility is imaffected by heat. 

This explains to us why in acute rheumatism, when acid 
abounds, and there are copious sour-smelling perspirations, the 
urine is always loaded with lithates ; whereas in typhus, when 
the powers of life are low, and free alkali is liable to be secreted 
by the kidney, the urine may be very scanty and very deep- 
colored, and yet there is no deposit till some acid be added, 
when the whole becomes turbid. Such urine oftentimes appears 
slightly acid to test-paper, and it would appear that the lithates 
are secreted in the soluble form with excess of alkali, and that 
the affinity of the acid present is too weak subsequently to con- 
vert them into an insoluble form. The fact is certain, the expla- 
nation perhaps unsatisfactory; but it is the only one which our 
chemical knowledge of these salts at present gives. 

When acid is lormed in excess in the stomach in dyspepsia, 
and afterwards passes off by the kidney, it tends to check the 
flow of urine, causing a deficiency of water, and at the same time 
it determines the formation of the less soluble lithates, which 
the small quantity of water present cannot hold in solution when 
cold. To speak therefore of an excess of lithates is a fallacy, 
because their deposition may depend merely on the proportion 
of water, and the presence of free acid. When lithic acid is 
really in excess, it is more likely to occur in a crystalline form, 
uncombined with any base; and to this the name of the "lithic 
acid diathesis" more properly belongs than to that in which the 
deposit is amorphous. The only valid proof of an excess of the 
amorphous lithates would be that the whole quantity of lithic 
acid passed during the twenty-four hours was ascertained to be 
beyond the average of health. 

To speak of an excess of earthy phosphates is a more complete 
fallacy than that just alluded to. They are so very soluble when 
free acid is present, so insoluble when free alkali is present, that 
such a deposit indicates nothing more than the isLOt of the urine 
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being alkaline. It is true that, as happens with the lithates in 
typhus, the urine may have a slightly acid reaction to test-paper, 
and yet the ordinary chemical change may not take place ; in 
such cases the earthy phosphates may be deposited ; and the only 
explanation that can be given is that they have been secreted in 
an alkaline condition, but the acid present is too weak to alter 
their chemical relations; for a single drop of stronger acid at 
once dissolves the deposit. Valuable information might no doubt 
be obtained from a knowledge whether the phosphoric acid be 
really in excess ; but this can only be ascertained by a quantita- 
tive analysis, which requires much chemical skill and much ex- 
penditure of time. There is always enough phosphoric acid 
present in the urine to form a deposit when converted into the 
insoluble phosphate of lime. 

A deposit of earthy phosphates then only shows that alkali of 
some sort is in excess. Of this there are three principal causes*: 
the decomposition of urea yielding free ammonia ; the ingestion 
of alkalies or decomposable alkaline salts ; and the secretion of 
excess of ammonia by the kicjney. The first of these, when the 
urine is fetid, is very generally associated with cystitis, and is 
also developed in a very short space of time in urine which was 
alkaline on emission; the second is only a casual occurrence, 
which has no pathological value, and is only to be borne in mind 
as one of the possible causes ; the third is that to which the name 
of the phosphatic difithesis has been given. It is evidently con-^ 
nected with states of debility, especiaUy with exliaustion of nerv- 
ous energy : we do not expect to find it always present, because 
of the constant daily variations in the acidity of the urine, but 
its recurrence at certain periods may aid us in ascertaining its 
specific causes. It should be remembered, too, that the amount 
of acid in the stomach at any given period is generally in an 
inverse proportion to that in the urine, and I have seen this most 
strikingly exemplified in cases of sarcina ventriculi when the 
fermentation going on in the stomach produced the greatest 
possible degree of alkalescence. Closely related to this change 
is one in which, without fetor or absolute decomposition, the urea 
is converted into the carbonate of ammonia, a change which is 
hastened by boiling, and gives rise to effervescence on the addition 
of acid. 

In general terms, speaking of acidity and alkalescence of nrine, we find 
them associated with very opposite conditions of health, modified by the 
actual state of the stomach at the period when the fluid is secreted. A man 
of full habit, who indulges in the pleasures of the table, and is not disposed 
to overtax his mental powers or his nervous system, is very likely to exhibit 
in his urine copious deposits of the lithate of ammonia, especiafly at those 
times when he has been suflering from acidity of stomach, and the acid has 
begun to pass off" by the kidney. Whereas a man of spare habit and nervous 
temperament, during the period of exhaustion following any excitement either 
of brain or nerve, is very liable to phosphatic deposits, especially while the 
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acid is still in the stomach, and before it has be^n to pass off by the kidney. 
On the other hand, the urine of one whose digestive organs are in an enfeebled 
state will contain the one deposit or the other, according to the period after 
food at which it is examined. 

I think we may notice, with regard to the lithates deposited in snch circnm- 
stances, that those simply dependent on gastric derangement are of a paler 
color than those which are produced by any excess. To some it has appeared 
that the pink color was caused by chemical alteration of the same coloring 
matter which is secreted by the liver, and the staining of the utensil has been 
taken as evidence of biliary derangement: the investigation of this point is 
not complete, but it may be usefully remembered in practice. 

Excess of urea is also one of the functional disturbances of the 
secretion. It is to be regarded as a proof of excessive metamor- 
phosis of the nitrogenized elements, whether in consequence of a 
too abundant supply, or of unusual waste of tissue, as it follows 
on the use of nitrogenized food in excess, or is increased by dis- 
ease. There is apparently no specific cause to which it can be 
attributed; we must be content at present to employ such general 
expressions as disorder of stomach and depressing influences, 
while observing the fact of general emaciation, sense of lassitude, 
and. depression of mind which accompany its existence. 

It is often associated with a deposit of oxalic acid, in the form 
of oxalate of lime. Probably too great stress has been laid on 
the presence of this salt, which has been often regarded as the 
first step in changes of which it is perhaps really the result ; and 
this conclusion is the more probable from the very many and 
very varied circumstances in which it is found. It coexists with 
alkaline urine and deposits of phosphates, with acid urine and 
amorphous lithates, with crystals of uric acid, as well as with 
excess of urea : but we may always trace indications of weakness 
and depression, whatever other special characters the case exhi- 
bits. We need not stop to inquire whether it be formed bv a 
reconversion of some of the normal ingredients, or by imperfect 
oxidation of carbon in the lungs, or whether it be formed at once 
in the process of assimilation, and carried into the urine as it is 
when food containing oxalic acid is taken into the stomach. 

Many other functional disorders might be enumerated, but they are chiefly 
matters of curiosity; such, for example, as the presence of fibrin in chylous 
urine, of oily matter, of kiestine in the urine of pregnancy, of a milky albumi- 
nous matter in malacosteon, &c. These cases are so rare that the student 
must be referred to works on diseases of the kidney for further information 
regarding them. It may be added that hsematuria is to be regarded as a 
functional disorder when it depends only on some change in the condition of 
the blood, such as is manifested in other parts of the body by spots of pur- 
pura, or by uncontrollable hemorrhage. 

The entire dependence of functional disorder on causes altogether beyond 
the kidney itself; is not less remarkable than the extensive associations of its 
diseases with those occurring in other organs. Among fevers we find scar- 
latina giving rise to a form of nephritis with albuminuria : certain forms of 
chronic rheumatism and gout seem to be more or less dependent on degene- 
ration of the kidney ; and the connection existing between gout and uric acid 
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brings that disease into close relation with the crTstalline deposit in the 
urine. 

Dropsy is connected in two ways with disease of the kidney ; as it is indaced 
by deficient secretion of water, which thas necessarily accnmalates in the sys- 
tem, or by changes slowly developed in the blood rendering its watery portion 
more liable to transude through the vessels into surrounding tissues. The 
same condition elves rise at times to hemorrhages, especially epistaxis. and 
is always marked by the waxy or pallid hue of anemia. Tubercular phthisis 
often forms the conclusion of a case of diabetes ; chorea and delirium tremens 
are each said to cause important changes in the relative amounts of certain 
of the constituents of the urine. 

Head affections are in a most especial manner associated with disease of 
the kidney : convulsions and coma are often the precursors of its fatal termi- 
nation, whether caused by ursemic poisoning, or by serous effusion in the 
ventricles. In a large proportion of cases of apoplexy, granular degeneration 
is found, but the connection of the two is probably to be traced to disease of 
the heart, which is so common in albuminuria. Occasionally this exists as 
simple hyoertrophy; at other times there is atheromatous disease of the 
valves, ana perhaps of the arteries: the former apparently produced by dis- 
turbed circulation, the latter probably only another expression of that niulty 
nutrition which also affects the kidney. 

Plastic exudations on serous surfaces are to be met with in the pericardium, 
in the pleura, and in the peritoneum more commonly than in other circum- 
stances ; and both bronchitis and laryngitis are more severe in consequence 
of the tendency to cedema to which it gives rise. The liver not uncommonly 
presents evidence of coincident disease, which it is not difficult to explain 
when we recognize habits of intemperance as the constant source of mischief 
to both organs. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

DISEASES OF THE OVARIES. 

General Considerations — Obscure Origin — Associations, — § 1. Ova- 
rian Dropsy — Hesemblance to Ascites — Distinguishing Characters 
— § 2. Tumors — knoum by tlieir Pelvic Attachments — distinguislied 
from Pregnanjcy. 

In adverting to classes of disease pecnliar to the female sex, it must be 
remembered that they are often mixed up with hysteria, and while that unde- 
fined malady may give rise to symptoms in any organ of the body, and may 
simulate any form of disease, the practitioner must be on his guard against 
assuming symptoms to be merely hysterical when they depend on some obscure 
cause which he has been unable to trace. The early changes in the ovaries, 
as they cannot be recognized, must therefore be borne in mind, as affording a 

Sossible explanation of symptoms otherwise unintelligible : but this is very 
iflferent from the views which we cannot but regret to see advocated by any 
claiming for themselves a respectable position in the profession, who would 
refer to some undefined local changes all the anomalous characters which 
hysteria so constantly presents. If medicine is to be ranked as a science, we 
cannot ignore the clear and accurate teachings of pathological anatomy ; we 
mav not assign to any disease a cause which postmortem examination proves 
to nave no existence ; we may not assume ovaritis, as it has been called, to 
be a common condition in the living, when we know that it is seldom met 
with in the dead body. Pathological anatomy does not teach us what hysteria 
is, but it teaches us in unmistakable language what it is not, and if we learn 
the lesson it conveys, no truth will come home with more force of demonstra- 
tion than this, that neither ovarian changes nor ulcers of the os uteri have 
anything to do with its occurrence, except as they figure in the opinion of the 
practitioner, or engross the thoughts of the patient : more than this — it also 
teaches that disease of the ovaries, though not uncommon, is not of such a 
kind as can be traced to "inflammation" in any of the multifarious forms 
assigned to it. All that can be said of ovaritis is, that were it present its 
symptoms would be undistinguishable from local peritonitis confined to the 
region of the ovary. 

The early history of ovarian growths is quite unknown to us. 
The first symptom is generally the patient's consciousness of 
enlargement of the abdomen : as an indication of disease this is 
classed among "alterations of size;" and it is worthy of observa- 
tion that, in external form, the abdomen is liable to be unequally 
prominent on one side. The tumor may possibly be recognized 
by the practitioner before its existence is known to the patient 
herself — as, for example, in pressing the abdomen during fever, 
with bowel ailment. More rarely the growth is found out in 
searching for the causes of constipation ; but such a condition is 
so common among females in this country that it can scarcely 
lead to the discovery of the disease. Among early symptoms, 
pains in the groins, and a sensation of weight and bearing down 
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in the pelvic viscera are mentioned, and may be of service in 
leading to more careful examination, but they are not in any way 
characteristic. When enlargement has actually taken place, it is 
not unimportant to notice in how many instances there is no dis- 
turbance of the general health. 

§ 1. Ovarian Dropsy. — In the greater number of cases cysts 
are developed containing fluid — ovarian dropsy, as it has been 
termed. By percussion over the prominent part of the abdomen, 
want of resonance is discovered, and fluctuation will be made out 
more or less readily in the same situation, according to the stage 
which the disease has reached ; but at its very commencement 
this must be imperceptible. In speaking of ascites (Chap. VII., 
Div. I., § 2) the signs derived from these sources by which that 
disease is characterized were pointed out ; we have now to notice 
the indications which the same means of investigation afford in 
cases of encysted dropsy. 

A cyst developed from the ovary commences to one side of the 
mesian line, and consequently for a long period during the con- 
tinuance of the case, the dulness on percussion occupies one side 
of the abdomen much more than the other : fluctuation extends 
upwards on that side, and can be readily traced so long as one 
hand does not pass far beyond the umbilicus, but becomes at 
once obscure when it is placed towards the flank on the resonant 
side. When these two observations correspond, the evidence is 
more satisfactory than that derived from any otlier source ; some- 
times it is even more striking when the fluid is contained in 
several cysts, and the tumor is multilocular. In such cases fluc- 
tuation may be most clearly perceptible while the hands are placed 
only a few inches apart, but becomes obscure as soon as the bound- 
ary between two cysts is passed ; indeed the position of the septa, 
as they reach the surface of the* abdomen, is sometimes distinctly 
defined. Occasionally the enlarged ovary very early assumes a 
central position with reference to other viscera, pushing them 
aside into both lumbar regions pretty equally, and approaching 
the anterior wall of the abdomen in the hypogastrium ; and then 
the diagnosis requires more care. 

As the disease advances it gradually encroaches more and more 
on the whole cavity of the abdomen, and then we have recourse 
to other measures to ascertain that the fluid is cysted, and not 
free in the peritoneum. 

Tlie principles have been already laid down (p. 103) which 
ought to be present to the mind in every case that comes before 
us, and they are equally applicable to the most self-evident as to 
the most obscure. Eising out of the pelvis, as the diseased ovary 
does, it is very oflen possible to trace in the lumbar and iliac 
regions resonant bowel pushed aside, not floated upwards upon 
the surface of the fluid. Even when the greater part of the in- 
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testines have been forced into the thorax by the enlargement of 
the cyst the ribs do not spread out as when subjected to the pres- 
sure of fluid lodged in the peritoneum, and the abdomen has a 
globular form ; at the same time, the height to which the dulness 
extends is not equal, but at some point resonance descends far 
below the level to which the fluid rises at another ; for the very 
same reasons the relative positions of dulness and resonance are 
but little altered by change of posture. 

At the risk of repetition it xnnst be remarked that the whole of the facts 
upon which our indactions are formed may be resolved into the simple effects 
01 the laws of jo^vitation, as modified by the circumstance of the nuid being 
free in the peritoneum, or confined in a cyst, and the intestine, which is spe> 
cifically lighter, being at liberty to float on its surface or not. Hence, in 
applying the fact of resonance being observed below the fluid-level, or even 
in the groin, we must remember that it may be produced by a portion of the 
intestine which is naturally limited in its movement, or one tied down by old 
adhesions. Mistakes are less likely to be made in observing the effects of 
change of posture, except when the whole of the viscera are pushed up under 
the ribs ; tne relative position of the fluid and the intestine in such circum- 
stances cannot be so readily altered. 

In mere physical diagnosis those cases most resemble ovarian dropsy in 
which adhesions have been formed in consequence of an attack of peritomtis, 
by which the fluid effused is as much limited in position as if it had been con- 
tained in a true cyst. In such, however, the general symptoms, which are 
those of chronic peritonitis, are much more severe than are ever observed in 
the smaller sized ovarian cysts, which alone they resemble ; and the history, 
if correct, is wholly different The one commences with a severe attack, of 
which pain in the abdomen is a prominent feature, and continued uneasiness, 
tenderness on pressure, quick pulse and emaciation mark its progress ; in the 
other, the commencement of the disease is not easily traced, pain is at no 
time severe, and the general health is not much disturbed until it has lasted 
for a long time. 

When the cyst is not very large, and its position central, there are two 
conditions which may produce analogous phenomena — a bladder or a uterus 
distended with fluid. In the former our necessary inquiry into the amount 
of the urine will be answered by a report either of retention or incontinence : 
DO water passed at all, or a constant overflow from the paralyzed viscus, and 
either circumstance is sufficient to suggest the employment of the catheter. 
Hydrometra is so rare a form of disease that it may almost be passed over, 
and would be best recognized by vaginal examination, which may always be 
had recourse to when any doubt exists as to the nature of a local collection 
of fluid in the abdomen. 

The remarks on this mode of investigation must be reserved till the diag- 
nosis of solid ovarian tumors has been discussed. 

§ 2. Tumors, — The term is only relative, as in most instances 
the diseased structure contains cysts with larger or smaller collec- 
tions of fluid; and in the earlier stages, those in which the fluid 
ultimately accumulates to the greatest extent are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from those in which none at all is found : were the 
distinction more easily made, the information gained is of no 
practical importance, except we have regard to the more rapid 
growth and speedily fatal termination of some of the forms of 
solid growth. It is chiefly in these that symptoms are to be met 
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with such as have been already mentioned as the only facts in 
the history of ovarian disease which can call attention to its ex- 
istence: pains in the groins, a sense of weight and bearing down 
among the pelvic viscera, constipation, hsemorrhoids, and painful 
defecation ; occasionally, too, the functions of the bladder are in- 
terfered with, but this chiefly occurs at a later period, when the 
tumor rises out of the pelvis. During its growth, occasional 
attacks of more severe pain may take the place of the constant 
dragging sensation, and as this may imply that the sensation is 
excited by local peritonitis, and is not the mere pain of abnormal 
growth, the observation would be of importance if the question 
of excision were ever entertained. 

When felt above the pubis, the surface of a solid tumor is 
seldom perfectly uniform, especially when it is one of rapid 
growth; the feeling of elasticity is sometimes closely allied to 
the sense of fluctuation, when the latter is obscured by the depth 
at which the fluid is placed beneath the parietes and the thick- 
ness of the walls or the multitude of the cysts. Before it can 
be reached in this situation it must already have acquired some 
size, and therefore it cannot very well be confounded with fibrous 
tumor of the uterus : its mobility will distinguish it from chronic 
matting together of the tissues oy local peritonitis: and its deep 
connections leave no room for the supposition that it is attachea 
to the bones of the pelvis: at the same time, it is distinguished 
from omental growths, or malignant enlargement of abdominal 
glands, by our being able to trace it- under favorable circum- 
stances down into the pelvis. No certain conclusion can be 
arrived at if the abdominal walls be tense and resisting; but 
when the patient is placed in a proper position, and the resistance 
can be overcome by gradual pressure, the practitionei* can always 
place his hand between the brim of the pelvis and the growth, 
when not ovarian, and cannot do so when the seat of the disease 
is tlie ovary itself. 

The position of the tumor generally determines that it is not due to preg- 
nancy in its ordinary form : the exceptions are when the tumor is central, or 
the prognuncy is tubal. The distinction in these cases must depend almost 
entirely on the absence or presence of other signs of pregnancy, and it is to 
be remembered that the two conditions may coexist, and nothing is lost by 
waiting for the termination of gestation before pronouncing a definite opinion. 
In place of giving an elaborate account of the signs of pregnancy, which does 
not come into our classification, I would refer my readers to the treatises 
especially devoted to this subject, only remarking that this question. perha])S 
more than anv other, calls for the exercise of common sense. The history is full 
of instruction, if rightly read ; the time of the cessation or alleged irregularity 
of menstruation, and its assigned causes, compared with the manner of the 
patient; her appearance with regard to size, aspect, carriage, &c., give the 
practitioner hints that need not be quite disregarded, even wnen he is told of 
the casual recurrence of the menstrual flux ; in exceptional cases, when men- 
struation was irregular at the time of conception, or has persisted regularly 
since, the sum of the signs from the breast, from the abdomen, and from the 
tadua eruditus per vajinam, are sufficient for his guidance if taken together. 
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Perhaps it is scarcely stated in general with sufficient distinctness that the 
color of the areola is of much less moment than the development within it of 
the glandular follicles; it is asserted also that the fluid wnich so frequently 
oozes from the mamma presents under the microscope all the appeanvnce of 
milk in cases of pregnancy : and as the result of my own experience I may 
state that the undefined fulness of the abdomen, and the feeling of solidity 
perceived in pregnancy, is never exactly simulated by enlargement from any 
other cause. The sound of the foetal heart is unquestionably the most con- 
clusive evidence, but it is often difficult, and sometimes impossible to discover 
it. Whatever be the conclusion arrived at by the practitioner, he must exer- 
cise great caution in communicating it to the patient, or her friends, except 
he have heard the sound of the fcetal heart or felt the movement of the living 
child. He may raise hopes which are never to be realized or excite appre- 
hensions in the minds oi friends which are wholly unfounded ; and in either 
case justly forfeit the confidence of his patient by grounding a positive opinion 
on insufficient data. I know no circumstance which can render an absolute 
diagnosis of early pregnancy a matter of real importance : the progress of 
the case will speedily solve all doubts. 

Digital examination detects, in the early stages of ovarian dis- 
ease, a tumor to one side and at the back of the vaginal wall — 
movable, but independent of the uterus, which at this period re- 
tains its normal position. As the ovary enlarges, the uterus may 
be somewhat pushed down : at a later period it is drawn up, and 
the neck is sometimes most remarkably elongated. The mobility 
of the mass and its regular form, as perceived in this examination, 
are the points which especially distinguish it from the matting 
together of tissues which is produced by local peritonitis of a 
chronic form ; and the elongation of the neck of the uterus, when 
any change occurs in that organ, proves that the enlargement is 
not a consequence of pregnancy. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

DISEASES OF THE UTERUS. 

§ 1. Amenorrhcea — § 2. Menorrhagia — § 3. Leucorrhcea — Vaginitis 
— 1 4. Tumors— Jibrous — polypous — § 5. Prolapsus — Malposition 
— § 6. Congestion — Ulceration — § 7. Cancer. 

There is but little to be said on the diagnosis of this class of 
diseases, which are perhaps legitimately regarded as a special 
department of practical medicine : but in the very fact of a spe- 
ciaUte there is a tendency to abuse, and unfortunately persons are 
always to be found who will use any pretext to extena their own 
fame and to enrich themselves without any feeling of honor, 
without any sense of morality or propriety. A professional sect 
has grown up in England in consequence of the minute — ^the 
needlessly minute investigations of the accoucheurs of France, 
which, impelled by such motives, assumes to itself, under the 
guise of this specialite, the management of aU the diseases of the 
lemale sex ; rightly or wrongly, with reason or without reason, 
referring them all to changes in the uterus. Diseases are spoken 
of as of frequent or constant occurrence which we search for in 
vain, except in a very few instances, in the dead body. In reality, 
small as is our list of local maladies connected with the uterus 
and vagina, even these are mainly due to constitutional causes, 
and are best met by constitutional remedies. 

§ 1. Amenorrhoea, — Absence of the catamenia must be distin- 
guished from chlorosis, inasmuch as tardy, scanty, painful and 
suppressed menstruation are very often found altogether indepen- 
dent of general signs of anaemia ; the face may be florid, the pulse 
good, the body well nourished, and the general health fair, not- 
withstanding the coexistence of amenorrhoea. Perhaps all this 
indicates a condition of local as well as general congestion which 
interferes with the due performance of the function, but quite as 
often the aspect of the patient is fallacious, and the real condition 
is atonic, the color of the face being the eflfect of venous congestion 
rather than of general plethora. This is proved not only by the 
coldness and clamminess of the hands ana feet, but by the fact 
that the menstrual functions become regular under the judicious 
employment of tonics, and that if they be not regulated, chlorosis 
will speedily supervene. 

When dependent on local causes, total absence of the secretion 
may persist through life ; or the fluid, unable to find an outlet, 
may accumulate in the uterus and vagina: in each of these there 
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is some defect of organization. In other instances, exposure to 
cold exerts some influence on the uterus, probably in the first 
place causing congestion, which is followed by sudden suppression ; 
but, if the function be not speedily restored, a constitutional state 
is developed, and the disorder loses its local character. 

Though so intimately connected with age, the function is really 
dependent on the development of organs which age implies, and 
therefore in cases of retarded menstruation we have to look to the 
girlish or womanly appearance of the patient before interfering 
with the uterus ; while, in the absence of the catamenia after 
mid-life, we have to remember that the involution of the utef us 
and ovaries takes place much earlier in some females than others. 
Suppression for a time almost always follows after an attack of 
any severe disease, and, if the individual have attained a certain 
age, may be persistent. 

In amenorrhcea which is not accompanied by anaemia we must 
always remember the possible coexistence of pregnancy : this 
suspicion is more likely to be just if previously the catamenia 
were always regular, and is proportionally less probable if they 
have been irregular in their appearance. 

Irregular menstmation is only to be regarded as a symptom of constitutional 
disturbance, and not as a local disorder. The .cafamenial periods are then 
often attended with pain; dysmenorrhcea is sometimes also complained of 
when the flax is regular, but scanty or pale : in all of these the disorder is 
nnquestionably dependent on constitutional causes. The pain in such cases is 
probably neuralgic, as it is associated with other sensations of an analogous 
kind, headache, backache, &c. : it generally precedes the menstruation, and is 
most intense at the commencement of the discharge. 

In other instances painful menstruation is accompanied by no diminution, 
but perhaps by excess of the catamenia, and may be connected with hsmor- 
rhoids, loaded bowels, &c., or with other diseases of the uterus, irritability, 
tenderness, fibrous tumors, &c. Sometimes coagula are discharged in place 
of the ordinary fluid, or it is mixed with membranous shreds. We have no 
knowledge of the pathological causes of these states, and must be content 
with the explanation which disordered function conveys. 

I think we must be cautious in admitting the possibility of a contracted 
state of the orifice as a cause of dysmenorrhoea. Dilatation at all events 
constantly fails in relieving it. 

§ 2. Menorrlvagia. — This term does not include occasional 
hemorrhage, but must be restricted to the undue persistence and 
the too frequent recurrence of regular menstruation. It is most 
commonly dependent on some general state of system; rarely 
produced by plethora, it is much more frequently due to im- 
poverished blood : hence it is seen in disease of the kidney or in 
general debility, increasing the anaemia which accompanies these 
conditions. 

Sometimes it is the consequence of undue excitement of the 
sexual organs : and it is not an uncommon consequence of the 
imperfect return of the uterus to its normal state after tedious 
labor or miscarriage. 
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Occasionally hemorrhage very closely resembles menorrhagia 
when it comes on at regular intervals, and these are determined 
by the congestion or whatever else it is that gives rise to the 
monthly return of the menses ; but hemorrhage means something 
more than mere excess of the natural flux. It is associated either 
vdih destruction of surface, or with polypous or fibrous growth, 
or with irregular position of the placenta in pregnancy ; some- 
times it appears during the early periods of pregnancy, simulating 
irregular rather than excessive menstruation : in all cases, sooner 
or later, hemorrhage ceases to wear the aspect of regularity, and 
its^ irregular appearance is the best inoication that it is not 
menorrhagia. 

§ 3. Leucorrhoea. — This disorder is nothing more than an ex- 
cessive secretion of the natural mucus which lubricates the pasvsage. 
Attempts have been made by discriminating the especial charac- 
ters of the secretion, to determine whether it comes from the 
uterus or the vagina. These facts may be interesting as curious 
pathological researches, but they are of no value in practice : 
whatever restores the tone of the system at large, and along with 
that gives a healthy character to the mucous lining of the gene- 
rative organs, relieves leucorrhoea ; local remedies may aid in its 
removal, but alone, though they check it for a time, they leave 
the cause of the disorder xmtouchcd. It is not a true catarrh, and 
this it is which best distinguishes it from gonorrhcea : the latter 
begins with irritation of the vagina, and possibly of the urethra, 
causing painful micturition ; this is soon followed by a copious 
secretion of thick puriform matter, which gradually assumes the 
character of a thin discharge, and cannot be distinguished from 
leucorrhoea: it is the history alone that enables us to distinguish 
in cases of long standing between the one disorder and the other. 

In children true catarrh of the vagina, vaginitis as it is called, 
is not uncommon. It attacks the very same individuals who are 
from cachexia liable to ulcerations of the mouth, to excessive im- 
petiginous eruptions mth copious purulent discharges ; and like 
them is manifestly constitutional. It has often given rise to un- 
founded suspicions and charges of crime, but there ought not to 
be any doubt in a medico-legal point of view, because of the 
absence of bruises or local injury ; there are no signs of inflam- 
mation present except a degree of soreness or irritation of the 
surrounding skin from the purulent secretion lodging upon it. It 
may be dependent on the presence of ascarides. 

Whenever vajrinal dischiirge is spoken of, we ought to ascertain whether it 
be at all offensive, because it may be induced by cancerous disease : if blood- 
tinged at other than the monthly periods, it is not improbable that it is de- 
pendent on commencing scirrhus. 

Leucorrhcea is so uniformly connected with causes independent of the uterus 
itself, that its associations demand general investigation much more than its 
amount or its other peculiarities. It is found with an anaemic state, with a 
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flabby and relaxed habit, or with a condition of the rectnm wliich excites 
irritation of the uterus or vagina. Upon a correct knowledge of these rela- 
tions depends the successful treatment of the disease, and, on the other hand, 
its existence serves to point out the actual condition of a patient who may be 
seeking relief for other disorders, or explains some derangement of health 
which might otherwise be misunderstood. 

§ 4. Tumors, — It is unnecessary in such a short summary to 
separate the fibrous and the polypous tumors, because their re- 
cognition is almost wholly a question for the professed accoucheur. 
They are both frequently marked by the recurrence of occasional 
hemorrhage, by bearing down, sense of pain and weight, &c., 
which call attention to the condition of the uterus itself. A fibrous 
tumor may often be felt through the abdominal walls, just at the 
brim of the pelvis, when it is situated in the body of the organ : 
its central position and its elevation serve to distinguish it from 
commencing ovarian tumor : polypous growths can only be de- 
tected by examination per vaginam. 

Both diseases may continue for along period without the possibility of their 
being actually traced. We infer the probability of polypus when occasional 
hemorrhage is accompanied by constant leucorrhoea, and a sense of bearing 
down ; when at the same time, the os uteri is partly open, and there is no 
hardness or irregularity of its lips. A fibrous tumor, again, may be sus- 
pected when there is menorrhagia unconnected with general disorder, or 
traceable alteration of parts, and which has not 'been attended with, pain; and 
when, in course of time, this is followed by discomfort in micturition, or by 
bearing-down pains and efforts at expulsion. 

§ 5. Prolapsus, — The sense of weight and bearing down is con- 
stantly produced by actual displacement of the womb. The his- 
tory very generally dates from previous pregnancy, when the pa- 
tient got up too soon, or continued in an enfeebled state at the 
time when she was allowed to get up ; the ligaments fail to retain 
the organ in its proper place, and it falls by its own weight. 
Sometimes in women who have never borne children an unusual 
tension of the abdominal walls, by strain or violent eftbrt, may 
cause descent of the uterus, just as it may cause hernia. Occa- 
sionally it is produced by the constant carrying of heavy weights ; 
and the fact is only to be ascertained by examination. 

Of late years we have heard a great deal of forms of prolapsus, which very 
often exist only in the mind, perhaps we may venture to say, in the mouth of 
the practitioner, anteversion, retroversion, anteflexion, retroflexion ; the for- 
mer implying a displacement of the whole organ, the latter, that its body 
becomes flexed or bent on itself. No doubt retroversion does occasionally 
occur, as a very painful and annoying form of displacement, pressing upon 
and greatly interfering with the action of the rectum ; anteversion must be a 
very rare condition considering the daily and hourly distension of the bladder, 
which lies in front of the uterus. Anteflexion, as has been pointed out by 
some French physiologists, is the natural form of the womb in early life, and 
though it may continue abnormally after pregnancy, or may be even exag- 
gerated, it seems absurd to assign any importance to it except when aggra- 
vated by the existence of a tumor, or abnormally fixed by peritoneal adhesion. 
Retroflexion is the most unimportant among the changes of position. 
27 
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Prolapsus may be limited to the walls of the vagioa, or they 
may be involved in the descent of the womb. This often gives 
rise to more annoyance to the patient in walking or making 
any exertion than prolapsus uteri when free from such a compli- 
cation. One of its most prejudicial consequences is when a por- 
tion of the bladder descends into the interior of the fold of mu- 
cous membrane, rendering it impossible to evacuate its contents 
completely : the same sequence of events occurs as when the 
bladder is paralyzed; the urine decomposes, irritation of the 
bladder is set up, unhealthy mucus is secreted, and chronic cys- 
titis is established. 

Valuable information in regard to diagnosis is also gained from 
an opposite condition, when the os uteri is found unusually high 
up. It is constant in pregnancy after the fourth month ; it is 
often found when there has been local inflammation of the sur- 
rounding tissues ; and it affords one of the most complete con- 
trasts between large ovarian dropsy and ascites, because in the 
latter the uterus is always depressed. 

§ 6. Congestion and Ulceration, — A very prominent place has 
been given by certain practitioners to inflammation and idcera- 
tion of the os and cervix uteri ; yet they are comparatively rare, 
and, as substantive diseases, unimportant. They do, indeed, ac- 
company other conditions wliich may be of serious moment to 
the health of the patient, but in their uncomplicated form their 
ephemeral notoriety will ere long have passed away ; true patho- 
logy and useful practice have been neither advanced nor bene- 
fited by those who have made them their study ; and posterity 
will regard very diflerently the inventor of the stethoscope and 
the speculum. 

Simple congestion may be the consequence of over-excitement, 
or of sudden suppression of the catamenia ; it may be excited by 
irritation of the rectum, or it may be only an exaggeration of 
that normal condition which produces the menstrual discharge ; 
it is often associated with tumors of the uterus, or with prolapsus 
of the organ. After repeated pregnancy, enlargement, fissure, or 
irregularity of the os uteri may be often detected, to which 
the name of congestion is evidently inapplicable ; but sometimes 
enlargement of the whole organ continues after delivery, and a 
state of venous congestion is maintained, which may result in 
hypertrophy or induration. 

Inflanmiation, as applied to a muscular structure, is generally a 
misappropriation of language ; the event we know to be a rare 
one. When acute or subacute symptoms are present, their true 
source is in the mucous membrane which lines its interior, or the 
serous layer which incloses the womb and its appendages. Such 
circumstances occur as a consequence of the puerperal state, and 
there is no more frequent cause of partial peritonitis (see Chap. 
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XXVIII., § 1, a): they are also developed occasionally in females 
with irregular menstruation; and the lining membrane of the 
uterus has been sometimes inflamed by the presence of the gonor- 
rhoea! poison. 

What has been called ulceration is generally only an aphthous 
or granular condition of the mucous membrane, and depends 
simply on constitutional causes : very often a patch of adhering 
mucus has been mistaken for an ulcer : sometimes it is only a 
creation of the fancy; perhaps occasionally the result of excessive 
leucorrhcea ; it is then but a symptom, and a very minor one. 
True ulceration is almost certain to be either a development of 
scrofula, the result of cancerous disease, or of syphilitic poison. 
If none of these causes be present, we may safely regard the ulcer- 
ation as of no consequence in so far as it is a local malady. 

The states of which we have jnst spoken are described as giving rise to a 
very great variety of symptoms: but with the exception of the feeling of 
weight and sense of tenderness which are the real exponents of congestion, 
the relations have been found to be wholly casual. By carefully recorded 
observations it has been ascertained that the excess and diminution of the 
menstrual flux, the leucorrhceal discharges, the varied sensations and imagin- 
ings of hysteria, were quite as frequently traceable in cases which presented 
none of those characters which are said to mark ''inflammation and ulceration 
of the OS uteri" as in cases in which the advocates of this new nosology would 
have discovered the more direct signs of its presence. That these signs do 
indicate any important condition is probably a false ioference, but that the 
other symptoms of which we have spoken are in any way excited by it, is 
absolutely disproved. 

Tenderness to the touch, while very probably indicating congestion, must 
at times be regarded as rheumatic, or neuralgic, because of the absence of 
anything else indicating inflammatory action, and one of our first principles of 
diagnosis is, that pain and tenderness are not to be regarded, when standing 
alone, as evidence of inflammatory action. Induration, perceptible hardness 
of the neck of the womb, is generally to be viewed as a consequence of past 
inflammatory action of some kind or other ; but when accompanied by irregu- 
larity of surface, it is one of the early indications of cancer. 

§ 7. Cancer, — Nearly all the symptoms of uterine disorder which 
have occupied our atteiition may be excited by the commence- 
ment or progress of malignant disease : menorrhagia, or true 
hemorrhage, painful menstruation, leucorrhceal discharge, sensa- 
tions of discomfort, uneasiness, and bearing-down, as well as true 
pain, are each to be found in various instances. In its advanced 
stages no one who supposes himself at all conversant with the 
evidences of uterine disease ought to have any difficulty in recog- 
nizing it. The wan and unhealthy aspect of the patient and the 
©dor of the disease may reveal it without the need of asking a 
question ; if it have made less progress, the existence of pain, of 
occasional hemorrhage, of constant discharffe, which has very 
often a peculiar color, or may have to the patient's own conscious- 
ness a disagreeable odor, partial emaciation, and sallowness are 
its usual characters. But any or all of these symptoms may be 
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partially or wholly absent, especially at the commencement of the 
disease: it may cause no pain, no hemorrhage, no discharge differ- 
ing from lencorrhoea, no emaciation or malignant aspect. Digital 
examination will detect the roughness, irregularity, or hardness 
of commencing cancer with more certainty, and at earlier periods, 
than ocular examination with the speculum. But is examination 
often or always to be resorted to? To this question J. would 
reply that we must be on our guard against the fancied excellence 
of accurate diagnosis, remembering that it is our business to treat 
disease, not to be supremely wise : one examination, when desired 
by the patient or her friends for- their information, can do no 
harm; repeated examinations can do no good. We may con- 
clude, with every probability of truth, that in such indistinct 
cases the persons who think most and talk most of the state of 
their uterine organs have nothing really the matter : if by exami- 
nation we have discovered what we deem the indication of com- 
mencing scirrhus, the information is really of very little use ; the 
knowledge is unquestionably valuable, but we can neither make 
use of it to arrest a disease which we believe incurable, nor to 
warn the patient of impending danger, when our convictions are 
not quite certain. By a little delay the svmptoms become more 
pronounced, the examination more called lor, and the result more 
certain ; in the early stages of disease, it is therefore unwise to 
press for it, if we mean to act as honorable members of the pro- 
fession : the uncompromising practitioner must be always prepared 
to say that he has discovered some curable form of disease, to 
justify his own proceedings, and to secure the confidence of his 
patient. A digital examination ought always to precede the use 
of the speculum, which may be productive of much mischief if 
introduced in cases of cancer. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

.DISEASES OF THE BONES, JOINTS, AKD MUSCLES. 

DiV. I. — Diseases of Bones and Joints — tlieir Constitutional Gha- 

racier — Periostitis — Rachitis — Mollities — Fragilitas. 
Div. n. — Diseases of Muscles. 

Division I. — Diseases op Bones and Joints. 

The more important points with reference to diseases of the 
joints have been already mentioned (Chap. V., § 4), and it is only 
in their relation to rheumatism that they can become the subjects 
of medical diagnosis. Their local management is referred to the 
department of surgery, and probably for this reason they are not 
regarded as legitimately belonging to the practice of medicine : 
but in fact they are almost invariably associated with depraved 
constitutional states, and must be met by remedies addressed to 
the system at large ; in this view much of the knowledge regard- 
ing their treatment must spring from an acquaintance with the 
characters by which these conditions are recognized. 

In very many cases the disease which has become located in 
the joint, from whatever cause it may have been originally de- 
rived, is beyond the aid of remedies: structures have been removed, 
or materially altered in their minute organization, and new forma- 
tions have been added, which can no longer be modified by treat- 
ment suited to the primary disease : even surgery is unable to 
offer any material relief. These changes sometimes serve as land- 
marks by which we are enabled to denne more exactly the nature 
of a subsequent attack. We recognize gout by its tophaceous 
deposits, as they are called; rheumatic gout by chronic thickening 
of the ligaments and distortion of the joints ; and we feel greater 
certainty that the case is one of simple rheumatism when all 
traces of previous suffering have disappeared: in cases of repeated 
seizures, the symptoms tend to become less and less distinctive 
of the special malady, and to present a certain similarity of cha- 
racter. 

Inflammation of bone, whether ending in suppuration or in 
necrosis or caries, belongs entirely to the surgeon, because local 
treatment and operative interference are constantly demanded. 
Periostitis^ according to its origin, is regarded either as medical 
or surgical. It often has a distinctly rheumatic character: but it 
is still more frequently syphilitic. It consists of a local enlarge- 
ment on the surface of the bone, tense and tender, very generally 
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smooth, but sometimes also irregular, interfering more or less 
with voluntary motion, because of its relations to the origin or 
insertion of muscles, but not hindering passive movement, unless 
its position be in close proximity to the joint ; these characteristics 
point very plainly to periosteal inflammation. When the acute 
stage is past, or when the affection has come on more gradually, 
the thickening and induration may be accompanied by very little 
pain. Its relation to secondary syphilis is so constant that the 
discovery of nodes is very often sufficient to guide our determi- 
nation in an obscure case : their most common situation is on the 
front of the tibia, and next in frequency over the cranium. 

In all affections of the bones and joints in which motion is interfered with, 
we have to bear in mind the remarks already made npon postare and gait, 
and upon active and passive motion : these modes of examination serve to 

Eonit oat the varions conditions of stiflfhess or immobility, of pain prodoced 
7 the mascalar effort, and of pain produced by the motion oi diseased sur- 
faces on each other, or by the stretching of inflamed ligaments ; distinguishing 
them from mascalar paralysis. Loss of power is the usual complaint of the 
patient, when the condition consists really of inability to use the power which 
exists. 

Rachitis is essentially a disease of childhood, and is only known 
by the deformities, whether permanent or transient, to which it 
gives rise. In middle life, somewhat analogous effects result 
from molHties ossium, though pathologically the diseases are differ- 
ent ; in the one the bones bend but do not break, in the other 
there is generally a great tendency to spontaneous fracture. True 
fragility, fragilitaa ossium^ as it used to be called, is, on the other 
hand, more closely allied to atrophy, and is very generally a 
disease of old age, when the absorption of tissue exceeds its re- 
production. 

In rickets and in inoUities ossium the earthy constituents of bone are 
diminished, but their different characters are caused by the circumstance that 
in one the bone-earth is not deposited in safficient quantity to meet the re-- 
qairements of growth, in the other it is removed after its deposition, and is 
replaced by morbid structare : the one is rather a consequence of faulty nutri- 
tion, the other is the effect of actual disease. In atrophy the fibrous material 
is removed as well as the lime ; and hence, while in mollities the remaining 
portion of earthy structure is crushed and splintered by the bending of the 
bone, in frag^tas the bone itself breaks across. 

Division n. — Diseases op Muscles. 

The diseases of muscular structure are not numerous, or of 
much importance : those chiefly concern us, in medical practice, 
which lead to paralysis, more or less complete. One of the most 
common is that which has been already traced in connection with 
lead poisoning (Chap. VI., Div. I., § 3). It is in great measure 
limited to the extensors of the forearm, and is especially recog-' 
nizcd by the blue line round the gums, which can always be. 
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traced when the system is impregnated with the mineral. Another 
condition, which is perhaps of greater importance, is that in which 
the true muscular fibre becomes replaced by fat ; fatty degenera- 
tion is very frequently discovered in the walls of the heart, 
rendering its action feeble, and materially shortening existence 
by its effects on the circulation. In the voluntary muscles the 
same change is occasionally observed; and in the absence of 
direct evidence of its existence it may be extremely difficult to 
determine whether the resulting paralysis be caused by want t)f 
muscular power or of nervous energy. The only rule that can 
be applied to distinguish them is derived from the distribution 
of the nervous system : when the disease is confined to a nerve, 
the paralyzed muscles all derive their energy from the same 
source ; when situated in the central organs, the muscles which 
are supplied by distal nerves on the same side of the body are 
always involved in paralysis affecting those which receive their 
nerves from a point nearer to the brain ; but in paralysis caused 
by disease of muscle, the same law does not hold good. Atrophy 
of muscle is a constant consequence of loss of nervous energy, 
and the causes of fatty degeneration are yet so little understood 
that the state of the muscle itself cannot be relied on in diagnosis. 
The muscles are constantly involved in cellular inflammation, 
and, when suppuration follows, the fibres are bathed in pus, which 
burrows among their structures. Occasionally the fleshy belly 
of the muscle becomes the site of small abscesses, but inflamma- 
tion of the fibre apart from that of the investing sheath of areolar 
tissue is unknown. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

DISEASES or THE SEIN AND CELLULAB TI3SQB. 

General Principles of Diagtwais. — § 1, Erylhema — Urticaria — 
Roseola— % 2. Papular Eruptions — Lichen— Prurigo — §[ 3. 
Squamous Eruplions^Ichthyoaia— Lepra — Psoriasis — Pityriasia 
• — § 4. Yeaicular Eruptions — Eczema — Herpes — Scabies — § 5. 
Pustular Eruptions — Impetigo — Ecthyma — Acne — Sycosis — § 6. 
Pemphigus — Rupia — § 7. Vegetable Parasites — Favua — Porrigo 
Decalvans — Pityriasis versicolor — § 8. Tubercle of the Skin — 
§ 9. Syphilitic Eruptions — § 10. Lupus — Scrofulous Ulcer — 
Cancer of Skin—% 11. Endemial Diseases of Skin—% 12. Cel- 
lular InJlammatioTi. 

It IB prettj geoerallj admitted that the information possessed 
by most practitioners of medicine in this department is exceed- 
ingly vague ; the lines of demarcation between the various forma 
are indefinite, and the results of treatment for the most part nn- 
Batisfactory. It is true that in general the diseases of the skin 
arc not of very great importance, but it is an erroneous conclosion 
that they will not therefore repay the trouble of study. Our 
failures in treatment are not unfrequently the result of ignorance, 
and a little pains bestowed on ascertaining the true principles of 
diagnosis, and acquiring an aptitude in discriminating the varie- 
ties which these diseases present, will very soon enable the student 
to learn for himself what mode of treatment is useful in one form, 
uflelcss or even hurtful in another. It will thus limit the clioice 
of his remedies to a few that may do real good, in place ^ 
ringing the changes in a variety of impotent drugs, to t ' 
relieved of a tedious and unmanageable case only by so 
dental change in the constitution of the patient which a{ c 
dissipates the local disorder. 

On a superficial view nothing should be simpler than the d 
nosis of skin diseases. If a man but use his eyes aright, it n 
be said, he ought to be able at once to distinguish them ; he" 
surely an instance in which the symptom is pathognomonic o 
disease. In this, I believe, consists the great difficulty, and i 
short-sighted reasoning is one of the chief causes of the ignor 
that prevails. If the scope and intention of the preceding p 
have been made at all intelligible, no argument is needed t" " 
that skin diseases do not in this respect differ from oth( 
are by no means isolated facts in the economy; andli 
must acknowledge the faulty action in one tissiie^ w 
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ignore it elsewhere. The evidence of the constitutional fault ie, 
however, not always manifest, and when present, its language ia 
not always the same. The symptoms which were enumerated in 
the early part of our inquiry, aa indicating the general condition 
of the patient, have to be reviewed ; but though we find some 
preponderating more than others in particular classes of skin 
diseases, there are none which may be fairly classed as diagnostic of 
any individual disorder. We are thus tbrced to take up the (wo 
eubjects separately, and frame our diagnosis of the cutaneous 
affection, independently of the more general derangement of which 
it is chiefly a symptom ; and this limitation prevents our being 
able to correct the opinions based upon one set of observations 
by that derived from the other. 

One rule may be given at the outset as applicable to all cases, 
and especially to those about which there is doubt, that the dis- 
tinguishing characters are most readily traced in the commence- 
ment of the disease, and the student should make it his business 
always to see the most recent spots of the eruption. This is in 
fact the history of the case, which is often written more correctly 
in the different patches on the skin of the patient than it is ever 
detailed in the most accurate case-book. Next in value to seeing 
the eruption at its earliest stage is a good account of it from the 
patient himself; and in this we have only to guard against asking 
leading questions, where interrogation is so necessary to elicit the 
facts at all. 

In certain forms, concomitant fever may or may not exist, and 
in such it is essential to mark its presence or absence ; but this 
rather with reference to treatment than to diagnosis, for we do 
not regard those as cutaneous diseases of which fever is an essen- 
tial element ; we deal with it simply as one of the constitutional 
states which must be considere<l in its casual relation to the erup- 
tion, of whatever nature, which is present. 

§ 1. Eryijiema— Urticaria — Roseola.- — In s\ibdividing the sub- 
ject of this chapter, it will be most convenient to consider those 
forms, first, in which the epidermis is uot altered ; the skin is red, 
perhaps elevated and tender, but its surface is unbroken. 

The eruption of m/lh^ma consists of an uniform redness, with 
puffiness of the skin, distributed in distinct patches of some size; 
It is accompanied by little constitiutioual disturbance. When fever 
is present, we suspect that the disorder ia not erythema, or coa- ' 
elude that the fubrile syinpUiinu Uava some other cause. The 
skin, though Eioiuowlm|LJ|tt|kA bn ttut the harflness of erysi- 
pelas; after the llitf llM^^^^HA^k'l' l>w>mes bluish or hvid, 
and this to an !fi.'ft(ii^^^^^^^^fl^|^ simnlata the dusky red- 
nesflof diffu.^- '■ .it and the tension 

arc absent, a- < 

One variLtv "it of its distin- 
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•guishing characters — erytfiema nodosum ; most commonly seen on 
the anterior aspect of the leg, it appears in distinct rounded 
patches, which are considerably elevated, and very tender. 

This variety is believed bj some to be a form of rhcamatism ; as the attack 
subsides the patches become soft, and present something very like a sense of 
flnctnation, but they do not suppurate. In the broadest sense, any red patch 
on the surface of the body whicn is not caused by erysipelas might be called 
erythema. Writers on skin diseases often enumerate all such cases, and 
describe the various causes which may give rise to the appearance ; it seems 
better to restrict the name to those instances in which the redness is produced 
by something more than mere irritation of the skin, and in which it is not 
svmpathetic only, as when a red patch is seen over a joint affected with acute 
rheumatism. But an ervthematous blush so often points out the situation of 
grave and serious mischief that whenever fever is present it becomes our 
duty to study the case very carefully, in order to discover the deeper-seated 
lesion, of which none are* more important than cellular inflammation and se- 
condary suppuration. 

Urticaria, "nettle-rash," by its very name, gives an idea of its 
general form ; but while the sting of the nettle raises a white 
wheal on a sensitive skin, the color of the patches of urticaria is 
generally redder than that of the surrounding surface. This is 
often perhaps the consequence of its duration, just as the mark 
of a lash is first paler, and then redder than the rest of the skin ; 
sometimes the patches are deep-colored from the first, and when 
they continue for any length of time, they tend to become purple 
or bluish. The eruption is attended with tingling or itching ; its 
progress is sometimes very rapid, lasting not more than one or 
two days if it be the result of something taken as food or medi- 
cine ; in other instances it continues for a week or two, and oc-' 
casionally in its chronic form it may exist in more or less dis- 
tinctness for weeks or months. 

It is distinguished from all other cutaneous affections, which 
are similarly distributed, by its patches being perfectly smooth : 
there is neither oozing nor desquamation of the surface ; it can 
hardly be confounded with erythema nodosum, wliich forms in 
much larger patches with less defined borders. 

I am inclined to regard roseola as a sort of spurious exanthem; 
it is to be seen when measles are about, as well as when scarlatina 
prevails, but without the coryza of the one or the sore-throat of 
the other. 

It resembles those diseases in attacking young persons and 
presenting febrile symptoms, though of a very slight and evanes- 
cent character. It may be best described negatively ; the patches 
are not small and semilunar as in measles, nor are they punctuate 
and close-set as in scarlatina, and the whole surface is never in- 
volved, as is sometimes the case in the eruptive fevers ; though 
roundish in form, the borders are not defined, nor the surface 
elevated, as in erythema or urticaria, and there is no attendant 
irritation or itching. 
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§ 2. Lichen and Prurigo, — ^In this subdivision there is also no 
necessary breach of surface ; the cuticle is elevated in small dis- 
tinct points, without any secretion, and the desquamation is acci- 
dental ; the eruption is of the form designated as papular. It 
seldom happens, however, that it is seen exactly in this condition, 
because there is always itching, and the top of the papule becomes 
abraded, leaving a red spot or a small crust of coagulated blood. 
The diagnosis is not difficult if these circumstances be considered; 
and even when, as in the severer form of lichen agritis, suppura- 
tion exists, careful inquiry will disclose that such a condition has 
only arisen in consequence of the long continuance of the disorder 
in a cachectic individual, and was not the form in which it first 
appeared ; other portions of the eruption may also be discovered 
in which the papular character is manifest. 

The distinction between ordinary lichen and prurigo is really more a ques- 
tion of names than of things. It may be observed that lichen is more gene- 
rally grouped in patches, prurigo is more diffuse ; the itching of the former 
is comparatively slight, that of the latter intense and intolerable ; as a neces- 
sary consequence the skin is abraded by the nails, and a case of prurigo is 
always marked by scratches and bloody points. The cases in whicn the dis- 
ease runs an acute course, and those in which it presents any tendency to 
ulceration and suppuration, are both commonly referred to lichen, the more 
ordinary chronic papular eruption is usuulUy called prurigo. 

One or two varieties must be mentioned, not so much on account of their 
individual importance, as that their diagnosis is obscure. The lichen circum- 
scriplus assumes a very complete circular form, which in common parlance 
brings it under the general classification of '* ring-worm," a name which in- 
cludes diseases by no means related to each other ; to the student this appear- 
ance is apt to suggest the idea of lepra or even herpes. With the latter it 
ought not to be confounded, because there is no secretion, no vesication, no 
crust ; from the former it is distinguished by the circumstance that desqua- 
mation is the principal feature of the one, is only an accidental occurrence in 
the other. In lepra large white scales surround a portion of skin which 
scarcelv differs from that of health, in lichen circumscriptus the whole surface 
is rougli, even though the edge be more elevated than the centre : the des- 
Quamation of the cuticle occurs as small fine scales, and is quite a subor- 
ainate phenomenon ; the patches of lepra are large or numerous, of lichen 
smaller and solitary. 

The same affection occurring in the scalp gives rise to what is very often 
called porrigo decalvans, a name as undefined as the vulgar epithet of ring- 
worm. It is marked by the hair falling off in a circular patch, the surface 
being roughened and covei^d with minute scales ; there is no vesication, sup- 
puration, or ulceration. In this respect it differs from most other diseases 
which produce loss of hair, when there has been some previous severe affec- 
tion of the scalp, and the patch of baldness only comes to be remarked when 
the skin has again recovered its natural condition ; in that form of porrigo to 
which the name decalvans should be limited, the hair falls off in consequence 
of disease of the bulb, apparently caused by a parasitic fungus, the skin being 
left perfectly smooth and free from scurf. 

In the lichen strophuius of childhood the papular character of the eruption 
is least defined. It consists of distinct spots scattered all over the body, but 
especially the arms and legs, which are white and elevated, and have a semi- 
transparent appearance, almost exactly analogous to a vesicle : it is less to be 
distinguished by its aspect than by the fact that, with the exception of vari- 
celloid eruptions, there is no disease in which solitary vesicles are uniformly 
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^ distribntcd ; thoy are cither grouped together, or they affect certaia localities 
more than others. 

The prurigo pudendi again deserves notice from the occasional absence of 
all eruptive character together. It is no donbt often caused by want of 
cleanliness, by the presence of irritating secretions, of slight eczema, or some 
form of parasite about the roots of the hair ; but undoubtedly pruritus does 
exist witnout any of these causes, and it must then be regarded as sympathetic 
of internal irritation of the uterus, the bladder, or the rectum. Tne same 
remarks apply even more constantly to prurujo podicis, which is constantlT 
associated with internal haemorrhoids and ascandes. If these be regarded 
as instances of a sympathetic or neura%ic character, it may be doubted 
whether, in a great number of cases, the same explanation mi^ht not be given, 
the appearance of eruption being really the effect of scratchmg : this is espe- 
cially true of that form which is associated with a gouty habit. 

Lichen and prurigo are generally distributed on the outward 
aspect of the limbs/ and avoid the flexures of the joints. In 
this respect they especially difter from scabies, with which, not- 
withstanding the great dissimilarity of the original lesion, they 
are sometimes confounded, because of their intolerable itching, 
and the change which is produced in their appearance by con- 
stant scratching. 

§ 3. Squamoxis Diseases, — The next class is one in which the 
cuticle is materially altered in its form and character. It does 
not desquamate accidentally in consequence of a casual inter- 
ruption to the secretion, as in scarlatina or erysipelas ; nor does 
the presence of a papule, as in the last class, cause the premature 
death, so to speak, of the small portion of <;uticle which covers 
it ; but the epidermis is secreted in some abnormal manner which 
leads to its agglomeration into scales of some size. In one form, 
ichthyosis, they remain attached, and ac([uire a horny hardness; 
in the others, lepra and psoriasis, they gradually become discon- 
nected with the cutis, and fall off. 

There is no disease which can be confounded with ichthyosis. 
Certain trades produce an unusual thickness, hardness, and dry- 
ness of the cuticle, which may, in some degree, simulate it ; but 
when occurring in parts of the skin not so exposed there cannot 
well be any mistake. Sometimes, indeed, on recovery from 
chronic eczema, the skin may for a time be hard and dry, but 
the history of the case sufficiently distinguishes the two disorders; 
ichthyosis is a congenital malady. 

There is no practical advantage in separating lepra from 
psoriasis. Some cases are certainly more obstinate than others; 
and in the text-books of skin diseases several varieties are re- 
corded which depend in great measure on the duration and 
intensity of the disease; its essence is the same, and in diagnosis 
it matters little which name is assigned. As a general rule, 
those cases in which healthy skin is surrounded by squamous 
]:)ortions, especially in an annular form, are called lepra, while 
those in which numerous small spots, or single larger patches, 
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are wholly covered by scales are called psoriasis; the crusts 
too, in the former are more adherent, and consequently larger 
and whiter than in the latter. 

The greatest difficulty in recognizing the character of the eruption is expe- 
rienced when the scales have been removed by a warm bath ; the fresh cuticle 
underneath them presents a red shining aspect, which may for a moment be 
mistaken for chronic eczema. When it begins by a solitary patch it may be 
difficult to distinguish it from lichen circumscriptus, especially on the hand or 
face, where constant washing removes the scales as soon as formed. The 
distinction rests on the principle already enunciated, that in the squamous 
diseases the cuticle is secreted in an unnatural condition, and consequently 
where the scale has been removed the skin looks red, and smooth, and shining, 
whereas in lichen the detachment of the cuticle is only caused by its nutrition 
being interfered with from the existence of papules, which give a certain 
degree of irregularity to the surface. 

Like the previous class these ^diseases especially affect the outer sides of the 
limbs, and avoid the flexures of the joints. They are not necessarily attended 
with itching, but if once irritated the itching sometimes becomes very intense. 
They are essentially chronic in character, and the history only shows that 
there has been a rough patch observed somewhere or other which has not 
received any attention till it has attained some size, or till the same eruption 
has appeared elsewhere. 

Pityriasis used to be classed as a squamous disease ; perhaps 
one of its varieties, pityriasis capitis j marked by a constant exces- 
sive desquamation of the cuticle over the scalp, which falls as 
white powder when the hair is brushed, ought still to be so con- 
sidered : it is nothing more than an excess of natural secretion, 
and can scarcely be classed among diseases of the skin. Pityriasis 
versicolor is now referred to the parasitic growths ; its most pro- 
minent feature is the change of color over the parts affected. 

§ 4. Vesicular Eruptions, — ^In this class we meet with cases of 
very varying intensity, which, according to the stage at which 
they are seen, may resemble squamous or pustular eruptions. 
The reason for grouping them together is, that the primary ele- 
ment in all is a vesicle, and the practical utility of such a classifi- 
cation consists in this, that when such an origin can be traced, 
there is no difficulty in deciding to which of the vesicular diseases 
any case ought to* be referred. The first inquiry, therefore, will 
be how long the disease has lasted, and how it commenced ; and 
then search must be made for a vesicle in the early stage. If the 
first appearance of the disorder cannot be traced, we have to 
remember that the serum must either continue to ooze away, 
keeping the part constantly moist> or harden into a gum-like 
crust ; or that it may dry up altogether, leaving small, round, 
dry scales, as the only remains of the vesicle ; but, on the other 
hand, by exposure, the- cutis may be irritated, and produce a 
purulent secretion, which forms crusts like those of the pustular 
eruptions. The two last alone can give rise to any difficulty in 
diagnosis, and they belong to one form of eruption — ^viz., eczema. 

In this variety a number of vesicles are always found together, 
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coalescing and forming a patch of varying size. It is distinguished 
from the other vesicular eruptions by their neither being disposed 
in regular groups, nor occurring singly. In its simple form the 
vesicles either constantly rise on an uninflamed surface, and 
gradually disappear, or the skin continues red and moist after 
they are burst : in the former, the appearance of fresh vesicles 
prevents our referring the shrivelled and dry ones to any scaly 
eruption ; in the latter, the moistened surface prevents its being 
mistaken for erythema, or erysipelas, which is the name commonly 
applied to it by patients. 

Occasionally the reddened skin is dry, and covered with small 
scales : that this is not psoriasis is proved by the circumstances 
that tte skin is evenly inflamed all over, and that the scales are 
not aggregated in patches which run into each other. As a con- 
sequence of the inflammation, the skin is generally cracked and 
sometimes bleeds, and this never happens with psoriasis unless 
the scales be very thick and adherent, when the diagnosis canQot 
be difficult. This form of eczema is best seen in what is c^ed 
" grocer's itch," or on the hands of washerwomen. 

When the oozing from the surface, in place of continuing as a 
thin serosity, becomes purulent and hardens into crusts, the name 
eczema impetiginodes has been employed. It is quite unnecessary 
to distinguish this from real impetigo, for the diseases are closely 
analogous, except wlien the borders of the eruption are red and 
inflamed, and the eczema is spreading ; if there be only a chronic 
purulent discharge the name given is quite immaterial. 

The great characteristic of herpes is, that the vesicles are dis- 
tributed in groups or clusters : they are also larger than those of 
eczema, and do not so readily fuse together. On their disruption 
the secretion almost always forms a gum-like scab; their duration 
is commonly short. 

Among its more constant forms we find the following : Herpes lahialts — 
occurring in one or two patches on the lips, sometimes on the nose, and more 
rarely about the eyelids; in common parlance described as the effect of **a 
cold," and evidently associated with irritation of the mucous membrane. 
Herpes circinatus — one of the " ringworms" in which the clusters assume an 
annular form ; the vesication and the scab alike distinguish it from lichen 
circumscriptus and from lepra; there can be no excuse for a mistake, except 
when the eruption is disappearing. Herpes zoster is only remarkable for its 
situation, and the extent to which it may extend, encircling as it does the 
one-half of the trunk, and though generally bounded in a remarkable manner 
by the mesian line before or behind, yet sometimes passing beyond. Herpes 
preputi'alis is worthy of notice because it has been sometimes mistaken for 
chancre ; it has no peculiar characters to distinguish it from any other form 
of herpes; it is perfectly different from any syphilitic affection. 

Patches of herpes wherever occurring, usually known as 
"shingles," except in the few instances enumerated, are so exactly 
like the eruption on the lip, which is familiarly known to every 
one, that description is imnecessary. It is often preceded by 
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considerable local irritation, and a sort of cutaneous neuralgia 
very frequently remains after it has died away. 

Scabies should not, perhaps, in a scientific work be classed as a 
vesicular disease, because the vesicle is really an accident, and 
may be replaced by a pustule. But for purposes of diagnosis it 
is well to retain it in its present place, because whereas lichen, 
prurigo and the scaly diseases all have their chief site on the outer 
sides of the limbs and back of the trunk, the vesicular eruptions 
generally, and scabies in particular, select the inner aspects of the 
limbs and the flexures of the joints. The acarus, which is the 
essence of the disease, does not inhabit the vesicle, but grooves 
out a curved channel for itself, which may be generally seen as 
a black line like the letter S: its presence always determines the 
eruption of solitary vesicles, which may in course of time become 
pustules ; and these are sure to be found at the flexure of the 
wrist or between the fingers, and along the inner side of the arm, 
wherever else they may be. One vesicle, with a distinct groove 
from it in such a situation, is enough for diagnosis, any amount 
of itching without these signs is of no value : prurigo causes quite 
as much itching, and pustular, or even quasi-vesicular eruptions, 
occur very frequently among children of the lower classes which 
closely resemble scabies, and can only be pronounced not to be 
so by observing this remarkable predilection for locality and the 
constant presence of the groove when the parasite is really present. 

§ 5. Pustular Eruptions, — A fully-developed pustule is quite 
unlike anything else, but just as at certain stages of the vesicular 
eruptions the secretion is not serum, so in the pustular the secre- 
tion is at first not true pus, and, after th© pustule has burst and 
discharged, the crust may not be quite characteristic. In impetigo 
this difficulty is most likely to be met with, because its characters 
vary as the disease is spread over a large surface in solitary 
pustules, called impetigo sparsa, or is limited to distinct patches, 
when the namejiguraia is applied to it. In the former the single 
pustules have- at first much the appearance of vesicles, but they 
very soon lose their transparency : among vesicular diseases we 
have found no such example except scabies ; and, therefore, when 
a case of this kind is met with, the question cannot be, is it eczema 
which exists only in patches, or herpes which forms small and 
well-defined groups, but whether it be scabies or impetigo : the 
answer is only to be obtained from the diagnosis of scabies. 
When, again, the eruption occurs in patches it is more liable to 
be mistaken for herpes : but the course of the two diseases is 
quite different ; the one commences suddenly, and is preceded by 
irritation, the other is gradual, and its beginning is unobserved : 
the one terminates in a few days, the other lingers on for weeks 
or months. 

The common history of impetigo is that, after some degree of 
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redness and tumefaction of the skin, one or more distinct pnstnles 
slowly make their appearance, the irritation which accompanies 
them being so slight as to escape observation in most instances, 
and the eruption itself receiving little attention. The matter con- 
tained in them very soon becomes decidedly purulent and forms 
a firm scab: but before those first observed have had time to dry 
up, others appear in succession, which are either scattered and 
distinct, or in close proximity to the former. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to say, in the first instance, which of the two varieties is 
likely to be developed. 

When the disease has already lasted some time, and a thick crnst has formed, 
it matters little whether it be called eczema impetiginodes or impetigo — ^herpes 
it cannot be ; for the only question worth considering is, whether there be any 
appearance of redness or tendency to spread about its margin. The crusts of 
dry pus, when solitary and rather large, are very like those of the next subdivi- 
sion, ecthyma; when in clusters, or covering a large surface of the scalp, they 
can only be mistaken for favus. The scalp, and neck, and face, are the chief 
sites of impetigo figurata, which is more rarely seen on the limbs : impetigo 
sparsa occurs chiefly on the back and arms, and less frequently on the legs. 

In Ecthyma the pustules are large and solitary, although very 
often a number are found together on one limb, and none else- 
where, showing thus a tendency to aggregation. The great dis- 
tinction between it and impetigo, independently of the diflierence 
of size in the pustules, seems to be that the cutaneous texture is 
more deeply affected : in the one there is an abraded surface which 
secretes pus, in the other there is a nearer approach to an ulcer 
under the dry crust with which it is covered. This brings it into 
close relation to rupia, which is only distinguished by the ulcera- 
tion being more unequivocal, the scab larger and more adhering: 
in rupia, too, there is no tendency to aggregation, the scabs are 
few and solitary. 

Ecthyma is seldom found in the chronic form : it is easily distinguished from 
boils or carbuncle by the circumstance that it is quite superficial, and there is 
consequently no surrounding elevation of hard and tumid skin, as when the 
suppuration proceeds from the de'eper textures. Nothing has been said of 
the syphilitic eruptions, because they must be taken by themselves, but it is 
worth noticing here that when there is much approach to ulceration this dis- 
ease comes nearer in appearance to one of the common forms of secondaiy 
eruption than any we have yet had to refer to. 

Acne and Sycosis are names applied to suppuration of the folli- 
cles. The latter confined to that which appears at the roots of 
the hair in the beard, the former including all other cases. In 
this sense, every common pimple may be called acne; but the 
name is reserved for cases in which there are so many as to show 
a general tendency to this kind of suppuration. Although the 
course of each individual pimple be not very prolonged, yet the 
progress of the disease is slow: not unfrequently, this tardiness 
is shown in persistent redness after the actual suppuration is at 
an end, and its continued recurrence in the same follicles. When 
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sucli a blotchy redness alone remains, and no pustule is to be 
seen, a learner may be at a loss to what class he ought to refer 
the case; its rugged surface renders it unlike eczema, and the 
absence of crust shows that it is not impetigo; its redness and its 
position, only on the face or back of the neck, prevent its being 
confounded with litchen or psoriasis: it is most apt to be taken 
for tubercle of the skin. 

Sycosis much more nearly resembles impetigo: crusts generally 
form, and are very obstinate and adherent: but it is to be ob- 
served that the stin is elevated round the crust which is just 
what we should expect from the circumstance that the suppura- 
tion proceeds from a follicle deeply seated in the cutis, and not 
from its surface. 

Favus, which has been classed among pustules, we shall refer 
to its true place as a parasitic growth. 

§ 6. Pemphigus or Pompholyx and Bupia. — These two disor- 
ders, although very dififerent in their history and causes, may con- 
veniently be classed together, because they are characterized by 
the existence of bullae (literally bubbles). In pemphigus the con- 
tents of the bulla are always serous, in rupia puriform; and they 
thus correspond in some measure to the division of the smaller 
eruptions into vesicular and pustular. In connection with this 
there is a similaritv in history, the one appearing more frequently 
in an acute form, tne other being always chronic; there is also a 
chronic pemphigus, to which the name pompholyx is given, to 
complete the analogy with chronic eczema. 

Whether this disease be of shorter or longer duration, there is 
always redness of the skin, the cuticle rising in separate blisters, 
generally rounded and prominent, and filled with serum; the 
duration of each blister is not long, but great difference is ob- 
served in the rapidity with which the subsequent healing process 
goes on. There can be no question as to whether it be a vesicu- 
lar eruption, because of the immense difference in size ; indeed, 
the only disease in which similar blisters are ever seen is ery- 
sipelas; and for this it cannot be mistaken. 

In tbe seqnel the appearance of the pkin depends mnch on the rapidity of 
the healing process ; and when fresh bnllas have ceased to appear, or the mor- 
bid action is for a time suspended, there may be considerable doabt as to the 
tme nature of the disorder. The skin may be merely morbidlj red in patches, 
or it may be covered with rounded spots over which the cuticle has been re- 
moved, and new epidermis is forming ; or again, these spots may be covered 
with a sero-purulent discharge, whicn in some is converted into a thin crust : 
in such instances the history of the case will best explain the meaning of what 
is seen. 

Bupia, although it be said to commence as pemphigus does, in 

a bulla of some size, presents but few analogies to it It is far 

more nearly related to ecthyma; it is not a blister fiill of clear 

liquid, but a very large pustule, which does not come from be- 

28 
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neath the skin like a boil, but yet goes deeper into its texture than 
the mere pustular eruptions, leaving an ulcerated surface, of con- 
siderable depth covered by a thick crust. This, its idterior stage, 
is the characteristic one of rupia. It has been compared to a 
limpet-shell, and the resemblance is in some instances not far* 
fetched. In its earlier stage the spots are few and large, and there 
is not much redness around; they contain unmixed pus, not 
bloody or sanious matter: but it is only when there remain soli- 
tary spots of ulceration, of a circular form, covered with a thick 
crust, around which the skin is modepitely elevated, that the dis- 
ease deserves the name of rupia; and in whatever way it have 
commenced, whether like ecthyma or even impetigo, it is now 
rupia; and the name is of importance, because it at once points 
to a condition of system. 

We shall have to refer to this form of disease when speaking of sjrphilitic 
affections, and it is of vast importance to be able to say whether rupia be or 
be not specific. Bat there is one mistake which I have seen made by persons 
who form their diagnosis from pathognomonic signs. A limpet-shell crust is 
to them the sign of rupia, and when the desquamating crust of psoriasis as- 
sumes this form the one is mistaken for the other. It is surelj needless to say 
that the shape is onlv accidental, the history and the condition of skin are 
perfectly distinct, and not less so the condition of system. 

§ 7. Vegetable Parasites. — The distinction which this name im- 
plies is only of recent date; perhaps microscopical researches may 
yet extend the class, and at all events we may hope for more 
definite knowledge of the relation of the various forms of para- 
sitic life to the eruptions with which they are associated ; such as 
in acne and sycosis. 

The most important of this class is one that has its seat in the 
hair follicles — -favus or porrigo favosa. It used to be classed 
among the pustular eruptions, because it first appears as a small 
yellow spot, the sheath of the hair filled with the fungous 
growth ; but it has no tendency to suppurate. It grows with 
great rapidity, and when neglected forms large, hard, dry crusts, 
which have a peculiar mouse like odor. It is most liable to be 
confounded with impetigo, but it requires only moderate care to 
determine whether the crust be hardened pus or an independent 
growth. The distinction is based on the presence or absence of 
secretion : be the crust of impetigo never so dry, some trace of 
purulent secretion is sure to be met with ; and if removed by a 
poultice, the moist, exuding surface cannot be mistaken. Eaiowing 
this fact, wc have no need to particularize the rounded form, the 
cracked, broken-looking surface, and all the other characters 
which older writers were obliged to enumerate. It is met with 
commonly in the head, but sometimes also down the back of the 
neck or in front of the ear. 

One form of porrigo decalvans belongs to this class. The hair 
falls out in a patch of a circular form, leaving the skin of the 
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head perfectly smooth: the absence of cutaneous eruption of 
any kind proves that it is connected simply- with disease of the 
hair and not of the skin: this, too, is found to be a microscopic 
fungus. 

Pityriasia versicolor was long a puzzle, because it has certainly 
something of a squamous character, but in a very subordinate 
degree. Its chief mark is a yellowish-brown discoloration, in 
small, circular patches, which sometimes spread all over the body. 
There is no vesication, no crust ; the small scales of the epidermis 
fall in larger quantity than in health, producing some degree of 
roughness; and the eruption is sometimes attended with much 
itching. It is now shown to be connected with the growth of a 
fungus. The varieties called rubra and nigra probably belong 
to the same category: they are described as being very rare, and 
none have come under my own observation. 

§ 8. Tubercle of the Skin. — Although not a very common 
malady, it is necessary to point out how it may be distinguished 
from other cutaneous affections to which it bears some resem- 
blance. It is most frequently seen on the face, and is sometimes 
limited to the nose or the ear, producing a most disagreeable 
alteration of the features. The disease consists of smooth, rounded 
eminences, which are accompanied by a general puffiness of the 
adjacent skin, and marked by livid or bronze discoloration. The 
name is an unfort;unate one, because it is usually applied to one 
particular development of the strumous diathesis, with which 
tubercles of the skin have nothing in common. Usually aggre- 
gated over a limited surface, the eruption does not present any 
regular groups, except in those rare forms which have received 
the names offrambcesta and moUuscum, from fancied resemblances 
which they present. In very severe cases it may implicate 
large tracts of skin, and then the name "Elephantiasis of the 
Greeks" is applied to it: "Elephantiasis of the Arabians" is a 
wholly different disease: French authors employ this name even 
in mild cases. It is always accompanied by disorder of the 
assimilating functions, and common belief assigns as its frequent 
cause the improper use of stimulants. 

In speaking of acne it was mentioned that at one stage of its progress, 
when no suppuration was going on, and the skin presented a red and rugged 
appearance, it was liable to be confounded with tubercle. Such a mistake is 
very liable to be made by one who knows skin diseases only as described in 
books, because both are equally found in persons of dissipated habits. Very 
little experience serves to distinguish the smaller size and brighter color of 
the hardened points in acne from the rounded knobs and livid color of tuber- 
cles : the disagreeable expression produced by the tumid features of the latter 
arc very different from the bloated aspect of the drunkard whose nose and 
cheeks are inflamed by an eruption of acne. In addition to this, the history, 
if rightly inquired into, details the existence of previous suppuration in the 
one and its absence in the other. 

Tubercle of the skin is one of those cutaneous affections which have a 
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counterpart amon^ the syphilitic eruptions : its diagnosis, however, is, as we 
shall find, not difficult. 

§ 9. Syphilitic Eruptions. — This class of eruptions has no legi- 
timate place among cutaneous disorders ; they are the mere ex- 
ponents of a specific disease ; but it is necessary in a work on 
diagnosis to point out their resemblance to some of those which 
liave been already enumerated, and to show how they may be 
distinguished from tjiem. 

Their most marked feature is the copper-colored tint of the 
surrounding skin; but this is only another instance in which 
persons who trust to one sign, however uniform, are sure to be 
occasionally mistaken. Not only do eruptions, which are cer- 
tainly not syphilitic, sometimes present a discoloration in healing 
which can be called by no other name, but true syphilitic erup- 
tions are occasionally fi^e from it. It is only by studying the 
whole history of the affection that a correct opinion can be formed. 
The first question is whether the characters of the eruption cor- 
respond exactly to those belonging to any of the classes of disease 
already enumerated, because an individual may have had primary 
syphilis, and the system may still not have become infected. If 
it present any peculiarities, and especially if marked by the 
coppery tint, the next point is to inquire into the possibility of 
syphilitic contagion ; and tliis can only be done, especially with 
females, by indirect interrogation : it is still more important to 
ascertain whether there have been any symptoms of sy])hilitic 
poison, such as sore throat or periosteal inflammation : the cir- 
cumstance of the hair falling off, or the existence of iritis, tends 
to the same conclusion. 

In regard to the eruption itself, we notice that the copper color 
is not limited to parts which are already healed, except perhaps 
in urticaria ; and the disorder does not exactly correspond to any 
of the definitions already given : it approaches nearer to one than 
another, and may simulate any of them except the vesicular, 
which, if it ever exist, is extremely rare. 

The urticaria or roseola is no longer a simple redness of the 
skin, assuming a livid hue as it dies away : but it has a tendency 
to desquamation — it becomes brown instead of purple. The 
lichen is larger and discolored, and has a more decided scab on 
its top ; it approaches more nearly to the characters of psoriasis. 
The squamous affection again is much less scaly and more tuber- 
cular ; the desquamating cuticle does not cover the entire surface : 
it is thin and subordinate. The form resembling tubercle does 
not present a smooth elevation, which gradually subsides into 
the tumid skin around ; but it is prominent, covered with scales 
or crusts, and is scattered over the body in place of being aggre- 
gated together. 

In the pustular eruptions the analogies are closer, but still the 
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characters are defined. If resembling impetigo, it forms a well- 
marked ring, the suppuration penetrates deeper, and the skin 
around is consequently elevated. If it seem more like ecthyma, 
we shall have a difficulty in saying that it is not rupia ; the skin 
is deeply ulcerated, and a thicK crust forms on its surface ; its 
circumference is round, and its edges high ; while in its commence- 
ment there is neither the bright redness nor the occasional 
mixture of blood with the pus, which is common in ecthyma. 
When the disease assumes these suppurative forms, ulceration of 
the angle of the lips is not uncommon, and greatly confirms the 
diagnosis. Its discrimination from rupia is less important, be- 
causo the same treatment which is called for in the one is equally 
suitable to the other ; but it is less frequently like true rupia than 
intermediate between that and ecthyma. 

Coincident with any of the foregoing eruptions, especially when 
their character is pustular, we sometimes find deep burrowing 
ulcers on the face, and at the alae of the nose, resembling lupus, 
or there may be ozaena from commencing disease of the bones of 
the nose, with soreness of its lining membrane. 

Congenital syphilis is chiefly marked by ulcers at the angles of 
the mouth, cracked lips, running of the nose, "snuffles," condylo- 
mata, and ulceration of the anus and pudendum, with emaciation. 

In reference to the copper color of syphilitic eruptions, a few words may be 
added on the subject of cutaneous discoloration generallv. As an objective 
phenomenon it forms the direct exponent of purpura and of jaundice, and is 
the chief feature of anaemia and chlorosis : it helps us to distinguish measles 
from scarlatina, and it materially aids our diagnosis of cancer, and of disease 
of the heart and kidneys. 

In other cases the change of color is more distinctly confined to the skin 
itself, as when, for example, a dusky gray or blue color is produced by the 
internal use of nitrate of silver. In some persons the existence of any simple 
cutaneous disease, e. g,, herpes, or lepra, is always followed on its decline by 
a brown stain, which lasts long after the skin has acquired its natural condition 
in all other respects, and this is particularly the case with persons of a dark 
complexion : it is the very same change as is seen after syphilitic affections, 
except that the color in the latter may be much darker, and commonly lasts 
for a longer period. In others, again, patches of a brown or yellowish color 
are seen, which have been called epheh'deSj from,their supposed connection with 
sun-burning : they are very like syphilitic stains, except that they are scarcely 
so dark, and they have not been preceded by any other eruption. In their 
commencement they resemble pityriasis versicolor, except in the absence of 
branny scales and roughness. They begin with small spots like freckles, which 
gradually enlarge and coalesce, forming large maculae which have not the cir- 
cular form which pityriasis presents. 

In what is callea bronzed skin, the whole body becomes gradually of a brown 
color, sometimes variegated here and there by portions of natural color. This 
condition has been thought of late years to be perhaps connected with disease 
of the supra-renal capsules. 

We need not allude to the congenital peculiarities of mevi, or the freckles 
of early life : neither does the denciency of color in the albino belong to con- 
ditions of disease. Occasionally white spots are developed in advanced years, 
especially on the scrotum of old men known as vitiligo, the true nature of 
which is as yet not understood. It does not seem connected with disease 
properly so called. 
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§ 10. Lupus and Scrofulous Ulceration. — Though generally re- 
garded as belonging to the domain of surgery, these diseases are 
evidently of constitutional origin, and their characteristics ought at 
least to be known to the physician. There seems reasonto believe 
that they belong to the same diathesis, and are chiefly modified 
by the age of the patient. They are marked by the same general 
feature of indolence and unwillingness to heal, by the inefficiency 
of local treatment, and by their being both modified by the same 
internal remedies. Lupus is more distinctly cutaneous; it is 
superficial, and shows a great tendency to spread. Scrofulous 
ulcer is always preceded by abscess, and can only be regarded 
in a secondary sense as a disease of the skin. 

Lupus may arise in several ways, and it is only the constitu- 
tional cachexia which, modifying its subsequent course, gives it 
a specific character. Its seat is most frequently about the alae of 
the nose, the lips, and the cheeks. Its commencement may be 
referred to three principal varieties of cutaneous eruption, the 
vesicular, the pustular, and the tubercular : occasionally resem- 
bling herpes, it more usually begins like a spot of impetigo ; and 
when it attacks the cheek, it sometimes presents the form of 
tubercles. In the early stage it differs from the two former by 
its insidious commencement and slower progress, by the firm 
adhesion of the crust and the surrounding tumefaction of the 
skin, and its dusky color. When such characters mark any form 
of eruption about the nose or the cheek, it is not improbably 
lupus, especially if scrofula can be traced in the family : if it be 
lupus, the crust covers an ulcerated surface, which very soon 
begins to spread. From tubercle of the skin it is chiefly distin- 
guished by the absence of the bronze tint, and by its forming a 
defined group or patch on one cheek. In the majority of cases 
of lupus, scales or crusts soon form on the surface, which gradually 
thicken into scabs, and leave ulcers behind when removed ; but 
in one variety the disease proceeds without any ulceration at all, 
the destruction of ^he skin in its progress being marked by seams 
and scars, which are not seen in tubercle : such cases are naturally 
less distinct than those in which ulceration has occurred. 

Scrofulous ulceration is very commonly seen in the side of the 
neck, and the formation of an abscess tnere must always be re- 
garded with great suspicion. Indolent abscesses in other parts of 
the body, without assignable cause, are also very probably due to 
scrofula. They are not uncommon on the back of the hand, and 
in the neighborhood of the elbow. The characters by which 
scrofula is recognized have already been discussed (Chap. IX. 
Div. 1, § 1) ; and we may here call to mind the fact that, in scro- 
fulous children the cutaneous eruptions are usually of the suppu- 
rative kind, and are remarkably indolent and intractable: impetigo 
larvalis is one of this class; they often excite inflammation and 
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enlargement of the cervical glands, which may be the first begin- 
ning of scrofulous ulcer. 

Although the one disease be most common in childhood, while 
the other'occurs at adolescence, or after maturity, yet occasionally 
scrofulous ulcers are seen in adults, and lupus at a very early age. 

The ravages of syphilis on the face are sometimes closely allied to lupus, 
and there is every probability that in such cases the scrofulous diathesis is 
present as well as the syphilitic taint : it is recognized by its coppery tint, 
and the coexistence of other symptoms, such as sore throat, eruption on other 

garts of the body, &c. Syphilitic lupus is quite distinct from caries of the 
ones of the nose, which is to be regarded as a specific action of the venereal 
poison : it usually results in extensive ulceration and great disfigurement. 

We have to distinguish lupus from epithelial cancer of the lip, which usually 
commences by a single nodule, and gradually increases in size without ulcer- 
ating, until it has acquired considerable dimensions. The distinction is less 
easily made between it and another form of cancer of the skin in the early 
stage, when there is no appearance of morbid growth, and only a spot of 
ulceration, which subsequently spreads in every direction, and commits fright- 
ful ravages. Subsequently the distinction is less difficult, because lupus in 
its progress leaves scars behind when the disease has subsided, while in cancer 
there is no trace of the healing process at all. 

Cancrum oris in childhood again has not the indolent, sluggish characters 
which mark all the preceding conditions : it be^ns with ulceration in the inte- 
rior of the cheek, wnich spreads with great rapidity, producing sloughing and 
destruction of all the tissues adjoining. The fetid smell and rapid progress of 
the disease prevents its being confounded with any other of analogous character. 

§ 11. — Endemial Diseases of the Skin. 

Systematic authors refer to a variety of diseases as inherent in various 
localities, to which particular names have been assigned in the districts where 
they occur. Examination of the statements given seems to prove pretty 
clearly that many of them are referable to syphilis and scrofula ; others again 
are probably varieties of tubercle of the skin, which is much more liable to be 
developed in warm climates than our own ; the worst cases seen in this country 
generally occur in persons who have returned from India. The Arabian Ele- 
phantiasis consists rather in hypertrophy and induration of the cellular tissue 
than in any true disease of the skin. Such disorders need not occupy a place 
in these pages, because they are so rarely met with, and iire not likely to tlirow 
any difficulties in the way of the student. 

§ 12. Cellular Inflammation, — Practically, it is very inconve- 
nient that we are obliged to separate this disease from erysipelas, 
when studying its diagnosis : and to make the distinctions clear 
we ought to bear in mind, at the same time, the characters of 
phlebitis, secondary suppurations, and even erythema. All are, 
more or less, allied to each other, but yet their true history and 
their pathology present them to our notice as distinct diseases. 

The history of cellular inflammation classes it at once as an 
acute febrile disease ; from the first rigor till its distinct localiza- 
tion there is nothing to indicate what or where the inflammation 
is to be. Deep-seated pain first calls attention to the part affected, 
and is very likely to be referred to some internal organ, because 
it has not the burning or stinging character which in erysipelas 
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draws the attention of the patient or the* attendant to the skin ; 
cases of this kind have been treated as some curious or anomalous 
example of internal disease, until accident has revealed the mis- 
take. This lesson should not be forgotten. The skin presents a 
lurid redness, and is tense, but not hard to the touch ; pain is 
aggravated by pressure, but there is not much superficial tender- 
ness ; the border of the redness is not defined, but gradually dies 
away in the surrounding skin. These characters are quite suffi- 
cient to mark the disease ; to erysipelas it is allied by the fever 
and the redness, but the color and the sense of touch at once dis- 
tinguish it ; the condition of the skin is more like erythema, but 
there is no fever or tension in that disease. From the swelling 
accompanying phlebitis it is completely removed by the redness 
of the one affection, and the white oedematous condition of the 
other. 

It may be one of the forms in which secondary suppura- 
tion presents itself,* or it may give nse to secondary suppura- 
tion elsewhere. In both cases the characters of pyaemia may be 
traced in addition to the cellular inflammation ; the local abscesses^ 
the inflamed absorbents, and the profuse perspirations, suggest to 
the observant practitioner what is going on. 

In its progress suppuration always supervenes ; rigors, which 
have been absent since the commencement of the attack, recur, 
and are followed by sweating ; the inflamed surface becomes less 
angry, and assumes a more livid color ; the tension subsides, and 
is followed by what is called a " boggy" feeling, which is partly 
produced by superficial oedema, partly by purulent infiltration 
and deep-seated fluctuation. 

In tracing the main features by which diseases of the skin are to be dis- 
criminated, and applying to them the rules of diagnosis, we are in great mea- 
sure restricted to the distinct objective phenomenon which each case presents 
in addition to its other and more general symptoms. In many cases the in- 
spection of the eruption is all that is wanted to determine its classification : 
and this is especially true of what may be called typical examples, but quite 
as frequently our judgment is influenced by other circumstances which the 
history of the case records. Practical habitude can alone give the power of 
determining which among these have any direct bearing on the cutaneous 
affection ; and the educated eye can often determine the class to which any 
case belongs from its general aspect and history, without entering on a minute 
examination of its specific character. 

When seeking for the solution of a difficulty, subordinate matters must not 
be neglected, such as the station in life, the probability of hereditary taint, 
of unsuitable food, or of exposure to infection, which the appearance and 
manner of the patient suggest. With this object the physician may be in- 
duced to ask many questions which seem to have little to do with the skin ; 
unquestionably in a great many instances it is true that the more correct the 
history of the patient's past life, the more certain is the diagnosis of any par- 
ticular ailment. I will add a few illustrations of the manner in which these 
additional facts afford hints for our guidance in diagnosis. 

A febrile state more or less accompanies erythema and roseola, but seldom 
coexists with urticaria, and its comparative mildness separates these from 
erysipelas, phlegmon, measles, and scarlatina. It distinguishes the acute 
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from the chronic fonn of eczema, and marks the boundary very often between 
eczema impeti^odes and trae impetigo. It draws an equally clear line of 
demarcation between pemphigus and rupia. It is always present with herpes, 
but when ihp fever is severe, the eruption is certainly only subordinate to some 
internal disease. Insufficient nutriment or exhaustion of body cause many of 
the varieties of skin disease to assume a suppurative character ; the bearing 
this in mind will often lead to the discovery of the true original lesion where 
lichen, eczema, or scabies have undergone such a change. The same causes. 
as they explain the presence of ecthyma and rupia, gaard against the need- 
less assumption of a syphilitic taint. Poverty and dirt alike go hand in hand 
with scabies and prurigo, but with the latter there is poverty of blood as well 
as of pu^e. The character of the food recently taken has often a definite 
relation to urticaria. The habits of the individual and the condition of the 
digestive organs have a close relation both to acne and tubercle of the skin. 

A life of dissipation affords grounds for the suspicion of syphilis ; and it is 
especially to be remarked that the diseases more nearly resembling it are 
chiefly of a cachectic character ; and in so far as such a condition is opposed 
to a life of gayety, does the suspicion become stronger, that the eniption is 
specific, if the idea of cachexia be not suggested by the aspect of tne indi- 
vidnal, when no distinct avowal of primary symptoms can be obtained. Close 
confinement and impure air certainly prepare the way for the scrofulous form:« 
of disease to which the more obstinate of the pustular eruptions have been 
with justice referred. A life in a warm climate is much more likely to give 
rise to tubercle of the skin than to lupus or acne. 

The probability of contagion is another circumstance which sometimes 
inflaenccs the judgment. It must be remarked that, excluding syphilis, those 
eruptions only can be viewed as really contagious in which parasitic life is 
concerned ; at the same time there are sufficient facts to make us hesitate in 
asserting that others are not propagated in the same way. We can easily 
conceive that pustular matter reaching an abraded skin may give rise to sup- 
puration there, and the disease once excited may continue, if the system be in 
a condition likely to insure its permanence : but the persons who seem to 
afford instances of this sort of contagion arc usually exposed to the same 
influences, whatever they may be, that develop the disease ; and thus the spread 
of impetigo through a family or a school is no proof that it was communicated 
from one child to another. 

The mistake more frequently made is that of assuming that impetigo must 
be either favus or scabies, as it happens to be on the scalp or on the limbs, 
because there seems to be good evidence of its having spread by contact. 

Much attention must not be paid to the statement that the eruption itches 
or causes great irritation, as a guide to diagnosis. The susceptibility of the 
skin varies so remarkably in oifferent individuals, and not less the moral 
courage to resist the inclination to alleviate the distress by scratching, which 
seems almost like an instinct provided for the purpose ; and yet we all know 
how very greatly the itching is increased by the fresh irritation so produced. 
In one sense the information is of use, because where itching is complained of 
we may be sure that the inclination has been indulged, and that the appearance 
of the eruption is modified by it. No circumstance tends more to create 
varieties amonr the forms of skin diseases, and a great many of the anomalous 
examples may be referred to this cause. 
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Abdomen, Abscess id, 126, 886 ; ADeurism Id, 816 ; Appearaoce of, 827 ; CaDcer 
in, 183; Cystic Growths in, 182; Diseases of, 826; in Feyer, condition of, 65; 
Fluctuation in, 101; Physical examination of, 326; inspection, 101, 826; pal- 
pation, 827 ; percussion, 102, 829 ; Pulsation in, 816 ; Tubercles in, 122 ; 
Tumors of, 180, 858. 

Abortion, 111. 

Abscess, Abdominal, 126, 356; Hepatic, 862; of Lungs, 261; Lumbar, 126 ; Mus- 
cular, 415; Psoas, 126; Pysemic, 119; Renal, 889. 

Aoarus of scabies, 428. 

Acephalocysts, 95, 182. 

Aoinesis, 187. 

Acne, 424. 

Adipose tissue, hypertrophy of, 126; Adipose diarrhoea, 870. 

JBgophony as a symptom, 224 ; term objectionable, 228 ; in pleurisy, 268. 

Ague, 75 ; Ague-cake, 869. 

Albuminuria, 890; Anaemia of, 114; Anasarca of, 99; Chemistry of, 882; Coma 
in, 148; Complications, 4GK); Diarrhoea in, 847; Dropsy iritb, 99; Epistazis 
in, 105 ; with Heart disease, 807, 818 ; with Heematuria, 110, 891 ; Microsco- 
pical characters of, 879 ; with Purulent urine, 898 ; Poisoning, resemblance 
to, 89. 

Amaurosis, 156. 

Amenorrhoea, 406 ; Ancemia of, 114. 

Amphoric breath and voice sounds, 217, 225 ; in pneumotBorax, 267. 

Anaemia, 118; Anasarca in, 100; Blood-murmurs in, 115, 298: Chlorosis, 115; 
Chorea in, 189; Dyspepsia A:om, 889 ; Epistaxis in, 104 ; Mania with, 156. 

Ansesthesia, 187; Numbness of other kinds, 196. 

Analysis of urine, 872 ; quantitative and qualitatiye, 871 ; Table of, 885. 

Anasarca, 98; in anaemia, 115; General increase of size from, 49; the type of 
general dropsy, 98 ; with Pleuritic effusion, 265. See Dropsy. 

Aneurism, 814 ; Abdominal, 181, 816 ; of Aorta resembling laryngitis, 255 ; Hae- 
matemesis from, 108 ; Hsemoptysis from, 107 ; Superficial, 814 ; Thoracic, 
281, 815. 

Angina pectoris, 202 ; from dilated heart, 807. 

Animal Tims, 91. 

Antimony, poisoning by, 90. 

Aortic TalTes, Disease of, 812 ; murmurs in, 298 : the pulse in, 54, 810. 

Aphonia in inflammation of larynx, 255 ; Hysterical, 255. 

Aphthae, 821 ; associated with diarrhoea, 848. 

Apoplexy, 174 ; Coma of, 147 ; Paralysis from, 191 : Poisoning, simulated by, 89 ; 
Pulmonary, 106 ; Serous, 147, 175 ; Spinal, 198 ; Transient, 148. 

Appearance, general, of patient, 45. 

Appetite, state of, 49, 55. 

Arachnoid, inflammation of, 171. 

Arrangement of symptoms, 85. 

Arsenic, poisoning by, 90. 

Arterial bruit, 117, 814. 

Arteries, diseases of, 814; of Brain, degeneration of, 191, 812 ; Inflammation of, 
814; Murmurs in, 117, 
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Ascarides, 96 ; with disordered bowels, 850. 

Ascites, 100 ; with Anasarca, 100 ; Causes yarious, 98 ; ft'om cirrhosis, 364 ; from 
disease of glands, 181 ; from peritonitis, 867 ; Distinguished from ovarian 
dropsy, 102, 402; Produces local enlargement, 126; Simulated by dilated 
stomach, 386. 

Aspect and expression, 49, 56; Malignant, 114. See Face. 

Asthma, 272 ; with emphysema, 278 ; Hay asthma, 278. 

Auscultation, abuse of, 27; limits of, 219 ; practice of, 212 ; theory of, 209 ; sum- 
mary of its teaching, 229, 249 ; of Abdomen, 828 ; ^gophony, 224, 264 ; 
Amphoric sounds, 217, 225; of Aneurism, 814; of Blood-murmurs, 115, 298; 
in Bronchitis, 268 ; Bronchial soun'ds, 219; Cayemous sounds, 218 ; in Child- 
hood, 288 ; in Condensation of lung-tissue, 280 ; Creaking, 286 ; Crepitation, 
234 ; in Croup, 257 ; Crumpling sound, 286 ; in Dilatation of heart, 807 ; Dia- 
stolic murmurs, 296 ; in Emphysema, 278 ; in Endocarditis, 808 ; Endocardial 
murmurs, 294 ; in Expansion of lung-tissue, 281 ; Frictiod; pleuritic, 285 ; 
pericardial, 292 ; Gurgling-sounds, 285 ; of Heart, 290 ; modifications of nor- 
mal sounds, 291 ; murmurs, 294 ; in Hydro-pneumothorax, 267 ; in Hydro- 
thorax, 282, 264 ; in Hypertrophy of heart, 806 ; in Laryngitis, 254 ; of 
Lungs, 215 ; in dayicular region, 215, 236 ; in posterior and lateral regions, 
228, 241 ; Metallic tinkling, 285, 250 ; Moist sounds, 285 ; in Pericarditis, 802 ; 
in Phthisis pulmonalis, 275 ; in Pleurisy, 262 ; in Pleuro-pneumonia, 264 ; 
in Pneumonia, 258 ; in Pneumothorax, 266 ; Regurgitant murmurs, 290 ; So- 
norous and Sibilant sounds, 285; Succussion, 235;; Systolic murmurs, 296; 
in Tuberculosis, acute, 226; Tubular sounds, 219 ; in Tumors in chest, 280; 
in Valvular lesion, 807. 

Bblladonva, poisoning by, 90. 

Bile, faulty secretion of, 850; in excess or defective, 868. 

Bilious headache, 182. 

Biliousness, 860 ; analogy to dyspepsia, 361 ; causes, 867 ; erroneous employment 
of term, 836. 

Bladder, calculus in, 109, 895 ; Catarrh of, 890 ; Distended, as a form of abdo- 
minal tumor, 181 ; mistaken for ascites, 103 ; for ovarian dropsy, 403 ; pro- 
ducing cystitis, 894 ; Hemorrhage from, 109; Inflammation of, 394 ; Paralysis 
of, 196 ; Rupture of, with peritonitis, 863. 

Blindness as a symptom of disease of brain, 158; in hydrocephalus, 167. 

Blood, circulation of, in heart, 308; mechanism of, 294; Depraved states, 117; 
their effect on the Drain, 148; on the stomach, 839 ; Pus in, 118 ; Spitting of, 
106; in aneurism, 815; in disease of heart, 313; in phthisis, 124; Urea in, 
148, 400; in Urine, 109, 393; appearance of, 376; chemical characters of, 
379; Vomiting of, 107; White-cell, 114. 

Blood-ailments, chronic, 112. 

Blood-murmurs, ansBmic, 116, 298. See Murmurs. 

Bloodvessels, diseases of, 314. 

Bones, Caries of, 126; in head, 169; Diseases of, 418; Growths from, 133; in 
chest, 282; Inflammation, effects of, 126, 413. 

Bothriocephalus latus, 96. 

Bowels, Bile as affecting action of, 841 ; Diseases of, 341 ; Disordered, 850 ; 
Hemorrhages from, 115, 349; Inflammation of, 341 ; Irregularity of, in rela- 
tion to hydrocephalus, 167 ; Perforation, 352 ; Symptoms from, general, 48 ; 
special, 54; ulceration of, 349; in fever, 60; in phthisis, 124. 

Brain, Acute disease of, 164 ; Arteries of, diseased, 312; Chronic disease of, 172: 
Circulation disturbed, 179; Concussion of, 146, 148; Digestion, in relation 
to, 181; Effusion, serous, 147, 175; Extravasation of blood in, 146, 174; 
Functional disturbance of, 179 ; mode of investigation, 181 ; General Indica- 
tions, 142; Inflammation of, 169; its delirium, 154; its site, 170; Heart as 
affecting, 161, 176; Kidney disease, 148, 399; Paralysis from, 162; distin- 
guished from disease of nerves, 190; Pathology of, not understood, 146; 
Semeiology of, 144; coma, 146; delirium, 148; insomnia, 148; mental pheno- 
mena, 145; muscular movements, 160; paralysis, 162; sensibility, 156; 
spasm, 160; stupor, 147 ; Rheumatism in relation to, 79, 80; its metastasis, 
151; Scrofulous inflammation, 165; its delirium, 152; Stomach, sympathetic 
affection of, 335; Tubercles in, 126, 169; Tumors of, 191. 
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Breath-sound, 212; Amphoric, 217, 226; Blowing, 216; Bronchial, 519; Cavern- 
ous, 219; Modifications of, 215; in clavicular region, 216; with superadded 
sounds, 286 ; in posterior and lateral regions, 223 ; with superadded sounds, 
242 ; Obstructed in condensation, 230 ; in expansion, 232 ; in Pleurisy, 262 ; 
in Pneumonia, 259; Quality of, 214; Rhythm of; 214; Varying intensity of, 
223 ; Whiffing, 231. See AuseuUation. 

Bright's disease, 390. See Albuminuria, 

Bronchitis, Acute, 268 ; its relation to influenxa, 68 ; to pleurisy, 264 ; to pneumo- 
nia, 269; Breath-sound modified in, 221 ; Chronic, 269 ; simulated by phthisis, 
279; of Childhood, 284; with Emphysema, 242,271; of Fever, 65; of Heart 
. disease, 313; superadded sound in, 214. 

Bronchocele, 129. 

Bronchorrhoea, 270. 

Bronchus, dilated, 221. 

Brow-ague, 201. 

Bruits all produced in the blood, 116; Cardiac, 290; <*De diuble," 117 ; its value, 
294; Valvular contrasted with ausemic, 298. 

Bursse, enlarged, 128, 223. 

Causcs of morbid phenomena, complex, 32. 

i^achsemia, 117. 

Cachexia, 117 ; anssmia f^om, 114; of cancer, 132; in skin disease, 416. 

Calculus, Biliary, 868 ; its passage resembling gout in stomach, 369 ; Renal, 88S ; 
exciting hemorrhage, 116 ; Peritonitis simulated by, 354, 868; Vesical. 895. 

Cancer, Abdominal, 180; Anesmia from, 114; Complexion in, 114, 130; Dropsy 
from, 99 ; of Liver, 363 ; causing jaundice, 366 ; of Lungs, 281 ; Osseous, 
133; of Pancreas, 370; of Peritoneum, 358; of Stomach, 333; hesmatemesis 
in, 108; Thoracic, 138, 280; of Uterus, 411; causing hemorrhage. 111; Va- 
rieties, 132. 

Cancrum oris, 321, 481. ^ 

Caries, 414; Of spine causing inflammation of cord, 184; lumbar abscess, 126; 
paralysis, 192 ; Simulating rheumatism, 83. 

Camification of lung-tissue, 230. 

Catarrh, 268 ; causing asthma, 278 ; of Bladder, 390. 

Catheter, manipulation of, 390. 

i^ellular tissue, inflammation of, 431. 

Chemistry of urine, 872. 

Chest, general symptoms of disease in, 148, 206; Examination of, 206; Altera- 
tions in form, 209; in movement, 211 ; Auscultation, 212; Percussion, 211 ; 
Physical signs, 209 ; Tumors of, 280. See Auscultation, Ptrcuesion, Lunge, j-c. 

Children, Convulsions of, 162, 177; Diarrhosa of, 347; Diseases of brain in, 100, 
167; symptoms of, 154; Diseases of lungs in, 288; of skin in, 419; scrofu- 
lous, 430; syphilitic, 429; Fevers of, 166; remittent, 67; eruptive, 71; 
Hoarseness, its importance, 256 ; Hooping-cough, 282 ; Thrush, 821 ; Tra- 
cheitis and crowing inspiradon, 255 ; Ulcer of mouth in, 821 ; corroding, 431. 

Chlorosis, 115; a Cause of dropsy, 99; Pain in side in, 199. 

Cholera, English, 70; Epidemic, 68; Mortality in, as relating to diagnosis, 70; 
Resembles poisoning, 88; Summer, 347. 

Chorea, 188; Brain in, 161, 181 ; Heart-disease in, 810; From worms, 96; Spasm 
of, 161. 

Circulation, Causing disturbance of brain, 179; Impeded by tumors, 281 ; Mecha- 
nism of, 294 ; with reference to Murmurs, 809. 

Cirrhosis of Liver, 864; with ascites, 103; its relation to hepatitis, 862; to jaun- 
dice, 866. 

ClassificaUon of Diseases, 88 ; of Fevers, 62, 64 ; of spots m 62 ; of Eruptive 
fevers, 71; Chronic blood-ailments, 112; Depraved constitutional states, 121; 
Paralysis, 189. See aieo Dieeaeee, Of Symptoms, 85; General indications, 
45; ft*om regions and organs, 141; Speciid indications, 53; of Brain-disease, 
144; of Delirium, 150; of Heart-Disease, 286; diastolic murmurs, 296; sys- 
tolic murmurs at apex, 297; at base, 297; of Lung-disease, 215; modified 
breath and voice-sounds, 216, 224 : superadded sounds, 234 ; of Symptoms 
derived from the urine, 872 , chemical relations, table of, 885 ; sediments, 870, 
878; of Tumors, 128. 
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Clayicular regioD, modified sounds, 216; saperadded sounds, 236. 
Clinical Clerk, outline of notes for, yii. 
Coherence, as a symptom, 145. 
Colic, from constipation, 842 ; Lead, 98 ; Position of patient in, 50 ; Simulating 

nephralgia, 888. 
Colioa Pictonum, 98. 
Color, changes of, 50, 56. 
Collapse in cholera, 69 ; in peritonitis, 852. 
Colloid cancer, 188; in omentum, 859. 
Coma, 146 ; of apoplezj, 17^ ; of kidnej-disease, 148, 890 ; of poisoning, 89 ; 

Partial, 147. 
Complexion as a symptom, 49, 55 ; in blood-diseases, 114 ; in kidney-diseasie, 891. 
Concussion of brain with coma, 146 ; with stupor, 148. 
Condensation of lung-tissue, 229. 
Condition of patient, general, 45. 
Consciousness, as a symptom, 145. 
Constipation, 842; in colica pictonum, 94; in disease of brain, 170; in dysentery, 

348 ; inducing obstruction, 344 ; in peritonitis, 354. 
CouYulsions, Apoplectic, 175; in Brain-disease, 170; functional, 181; in Child- 

hodd, 161, 177 ; in False Croup, 257 ; Epileptic, 177 ; General, 161 ; with 

paralysis, 190; in Hydrophobia, 92. 
Cord, spinal, 184 ; Chronic disease of, 186 ; Inflammation of, 184 ; Paralysis from 

apoplexy of, 198 ; from disease of, 190, 192 ; from injury of, 192. 
Coronary arteries, disease of, 202. 
Coryxa in measles, 72 ; absent in phthisis, 128. 
Cough, absent in acute laryngitis, 258 ; Characters of, 207 ; in chronic laryngitis, 

192; in croup, 256; witii elongated uyula, 828; Hooping-cough, 282. 
Cramps in cholera, 70. 
Crepitation, 284 ; yalue of, 27, 260. 
Croup, 256; causing laryngitis, 254; distinguished from laryngitis, 257; false, 

267. 
Crowing inspiration, 257. 
Cysticercus, 96. 
Cysts, 132; containing pamsitea, 95; Ovarian, 401; causing local dropsy, 98; 

distinguished from ascites, 102. 8tt Hydatids, 
Cystine, 378. 
Cystitis, 396. 

Deafness, in disease of brain, 169 ; in disease of fauces, 823 ; in feyer, 66, 160 ; 
in hydrocephalus, 167. 

Delusions, 165. 

Delirium, as a symptom, 148 ; in Congestion of Liver, 361 ; in Erysipelas, 161 : 
in Fever, 65, 161 ; in Hydrocephalus, 162, 167 ; in Inflammation of Brain, 
169 ; of heart, 161 ; of lungs, 262 ; Muscular spasm with, 161 ; Passive, 163 ; 
Reflective faculties in, 145 ; in Rheumatism, 79, 161 ; Subdivisions, 160; Tre- 
mens, 139 ; delirium of, 161. 

Deposits, secondary, 119. 

Diabetes, 396 ; insipidus, 894 ; tests for urine of, 384 ; thirst of, with hunger, 48. 

Diable, bruit de, 117. 

Diagnosis, abuse of, 26 ; advance of, 210 : caution in, 327; difiBculties of, 132, 145 ; 
errors of, 33, 260, 259 ; fancied excellence of accuracy, 411 ; general indica- 
tions in, 45, 141 ; illustrations of, from geometry, 81 ; method of, 34, 36 ; 
neglect of, 26, 417 ; object of, 29, 32; peculiar cases, 136, 279, 406 ; province 
of, 25 ; relation to theory of disease, 30 ; special indications, 63 ; theory of, 
29 ; uncertainty of, 312, 330. 

Diarrhcea, 346 ; adiposa, 370 ; bilious, 367 ; choleraic, 70 ; febrile, 847 ; Associa- 
tions, 347 ; with fever, 66 ; with phthisis, 126 ; in childhood, 347. 

Diastolic murmurs, 296. 

Diathesis, Hemorrhagic, distinguished from purpura, 112; with epistaxis, 104; 
with hsematuria, 110 : with uterine hemorrhage. 111 ; Scrofulous and Tuber- 
cular, 121 ; with delirium, 162 ; with inflammation of brain, 166. 

Digestive organs, derangements of, 831 ; causing disturbance of brain, 182 ; Gene- 
ral Indications, 143. 
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Digitalis, poisoning bj, 91. 

Dilatation of Stomach, 885 ; of Heart, 807 ; with TalYular lesion, 812. 

Diphtheritis, 824; leading to cronp, 256. 

Disease, theory of, 25, 82. 

Diseases, Acute and chronic, 42 : Classification, 88 ; of adyentitious origin, 87 ; of 
arteries, 814; of brain, 164; of bones, 418; of cellnlar tissue, 481; of chest, 
205 ; chronic blood-ailments, 112 ; deprayed constitutional states, 121 ; febrile, 
58; gout, 88; of heart, 801; of intestinal canal, 841; of joints, 413; of 
kidneys, 887 ; of liyer, 860 ; of lungs in childhood, 288 ; of mouth and pha- 
rynx, 820; of muscles, 414; of nerres, 197; of oesophagus, 880; of oyaries, 
889; of pancreas, 870; paralysis, 187; of peritoneum, 852;. quasi-neryous, 
185; of respiratory organs, 252; rheumatiBm, 77; of skin, 416; of spinal 
cord, 184; of spleen, 869; of stomach, 880; of urinary organs, 887; of 
uterus and yagina, 406; of yariable seat, 96; of yeins, 818; Simulated hys- 
teria, 188; epilepsy, 178; paralysis, 188, 195; table 89. 

Distension of stomach, 888. * 

Distoma, 96. 

Distortion of chest, 210. 

Diuresis, 894. 

Dropsies, 97. 

Dropsy, Acute, 99; with Anaemia, 115 ; with Cancer, 99, 181 ; Cardiac, 99; Chronic, 
99; Encysted, 102; General, 98; with Heart-disease, 808, 818; with Kidney- 
disease, 887, 892; with disease of Liyer, 866; Local, 98, 99; Qyarian, 126. 
887 ; from Peritonitis, 856 ; with Pregnancy, 892 ; Renal, 100 ; Sixe, increased 
by, 49. 

Drop-wrist, 94, 195. 

Drunkards, disease of liyer in, 865; of stomach, 833; Dyspepsia of, 889; Delirium 
of, 189; Biliousness in, 861. 

Duration of disease, 42 ; and sequence of phenomena, 42. 

Dysentery, 848; Hemorrhage in, 114. 

Dysmenorrhoea, 407. 

Dyspepsia, 885; with Anaemia, 114, 889; with Brain-disease, 182; Complex cases, 
887 ; Diagnosis by exclusion, 881 ; Distension in, 837 ; of Drunkards, 889 ; 
Gall-stones, resembling, 868 ; General characters, 880 ; with Gout, 84, 840 ; 
with Hypersemia, 338; Irritability in, 837; Palpitation of, 286; Secretion 
faulty in, 838; Sympathetic Affections, 831; from Tobacco, 840; Urine of, 
alkaline, 878 ; phospbatic, 397 ; Varieties, 387. 

Dysphagia, in aneurism, 256; in croup, 257; in diseases of mouth and pharynx, 
820 ; in laryngitis, 225 ; in stricture of the oesophagus, 881. 

Dyspnoea as characteristic of emphysema, 271 ; of pleurisy, 242; of heart-disease, 
802 ; indicating disease of the chest, 207 ; peculiar in laryngitis, 252 ; and 
croup, 256. 

EOHINOCOOCVS, 95. 

Ecthyma, 424 ; connection with rupia, 426. 

Eczema, 421 ; impetiginodes, 428. 

Effusion, Abdominal, 100; eyidence of, by fluctuation, 101 ; causes of, 108 ; General 

and local, 97; Pleuritic, 211; auscultation in, 224; symptoms of, 263; in 

Ventricles of brain, 158; hydrocephalus, 166; serous apoplexy, 175. 
Elephantiasis of the Greeks, 427; of the Arabians, 481. 
Emaciation, 49, 55, 207. 
Emphysema, General, 49 ; of Lungs, 271 ; auscultation in, 220, 228 ; complication 

with asthma, 278; with bronchitis, 272; distinguished from pneumothorax, 

267. 
Empiricism, 80. 

Empyema, 126, 129 ; symptoms of, 268. 
Encephaloid cancer, 188 ; in mesentery, 858. 
Enchondroma, 135. 

Endocardial murmurs, 294 ; not proof of endocarditis, 805. 
Endocarditis, 808 ; rheumatic, 79, 804. 

Enlargements, local, 125 ; general, 49 ; of heart, signs of, 287. 
Enteritis, 848 ; from obstruction, 848 ; with peritonitis, 855 ; its relative frequency, 

841. 
Entozoa, 94. 
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Ephelides, 429. 

Epilepsy, 177; a Cause of semiooma, 148; ConTulsionB in relation to, 177; Dis- 
tinguished from apoplexy, 175; from hysteria, 137; from poisoning. 94; 

Feigned, 180; General indications, 161; Hysteric, 178; with Worms, 96. 
Epistaxis, 104, 106. 
Eruptions on skin, color of, 429 ; early stage of, 417 ; obserration of, 148 ; in Fever, 

62; eruptive fevers, 78; Scrofula, 121, 430; Syphilis, 91, 428; Varieties of. 

See Skin-dieeatet, 
Eruptive Fevers, 71 ; characters of, 73. 
Erysipelas, 74; analogy to puerperal fever, 858 ; delirium of, 151 ; metastasis, 152 ; 

of throat, causing oedema* glottidis, 254. 
Erythema, 417 ;' nodosum, 417 ; distinguished from pysemia, 119. 
Evidence of disease of lungs, basis of, 213. 
Examination of patient, general plan, 87 ; of abdomen, 265 ; chest, 205 ; of heart, 

286; of lungs, 218, 284; of regions and organs, 141 ; of urine, 871. 
Exocardial murmurs, 290. 
Expectoration, characters of, 207. 
Expiration prolonged, 219; in health, 272. 
Expression and aspect of patient, 49, 55. 
Eyes, changes in, 157; contraction and dilatation of pupils, 157; perversions of 

vision, 158 ; ptosis, 163 ; strabismus, 162, 163. 

Face, aspect of, in Abdominal disease, 327 ; in Albuminuria, 391 ; in Anemia, 
113 ; in Bronchitis, 270; in Cancer, 114 ; in Emphysema, 271 ; in Heart-dis- 
ease, 81-0; in Phthisis, 274; in Pneumonia, 258; in Skin-disease, 427; in 
Tuberculosis, acute, 279. 

Faculties, mental, as indications of disease, 145. 

Feces, Accumulations of, 342, 845 ; simulating tumor, 131 ; in Cholera, 69 ; in 
Disordered bowels, 350 ; in Dysentery, 848 ; Fatty, 850, 870 ; in HsBmateme- 
sis, 106; in Jaundice, 367; special indications from, 54; Yeasty, 850. 

Farcy, acute, 93. 

Fat, deposit of, 49, 126. 

Fatty degeneration of heart, 807; of muscles, 414. 

Fauces, diseases of, 821 ; inflamed in croup, 257 ; in laryngitis, 253 ; ulceration of, 
323. 

Favus, 426. 

Febricula, 61. 

Febrile diseases, 58. 

Feigned epilepsy, 178; paralysis, 188, 196; paraplegia, 195. 

Fermentation in the intestine, 850 ; in the stomach, 340 ; urine of, 373. 

Fever. Continued, 60; classification of, 61; complications of, 61, 64; deafness in, 
]59; delirium in, 150, 153; depression in, 67 ; phthisis, analogy to, 123; pe- 
ritonitis in, 123; pneumonia of, 261; spots in, 62, 112, 168; subsultns in, 
101 ; typhoid and typhus, 64, urine of, 897; Eruptive, 71; General symp- 
toms of, 68; Hectic, 124, 206; Idiopathic, 59; Infantile, 67; distinguished 
from hydrocephalus, 167; Intermittent, 74; simulated by inflammation of 
brain, 170 ; Puerperal, 853; Remittent, 67 ; Rigor in, 59 ; Scarlet, 73 ; Sym- 
pathetic, 59. 

Fevers, division of, 60. 

Filaria, 90^ 

Fit, apoplectic, 175; epileptic, 177; fainting, 136. 

Floccitatio, 161. 

Fluctuation, 101. 

Foetal heart, sound of, 405. 

Foot, first attack of gout in, 84. 

Formication, 188; differs from anaesthesia, 198. 

Fragilitas ossium, 414. 

Framboesia, 427. 

Fremitus, vocal, 210. 

Friction sounds in Heart, 292 ; with reference to pericarditis, 302 ; to rheumatic 
fever, 304; in Pleura, 235; its position, 237, 241; with reference to pleu- 
risy, 262. 

Functional disorders of Brain, 179 ; of Kidneys, 896. 

Fungoid growths, 138; a cause of hemoptysis, 107. 
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Gall-bladder, enlarged, 180, 864 ; conoretions in, 368. 

Gall-stones, 868 ; passage of, resembling colic, 94 ; peritonitis, 855. 

Gait, 61, 57 ; in relation to paralysis, 188. 

Gangrene of lungs, 192. 

Gaseous poisoning, 90. 

Gastritis, 834; its rarity, 842. 

Glands, enlargement of, 128; from Morbid growth, 180; in abdomen, 858; in 
chest, 280 ; from Scrofulous deposit, 121 ; bronchial, 285 ; mesenteric, 122 ; 
in neck, 325 ; from Skin-disease, 480 ; Saliyary, inflamed, 825. 

Glanders, 92, 120. 

Olobus hystericus, 187, 

GlossiUs, 821. 

Glottis, oedema of, 854. 

Goitre, 129. 

Gonorrhoea, 91 ; distinguished fh>m leucorrhoea, 408 ; giving rise to cystitis, 895 ; 
obscuring diagnosis in ezaminaUon of urine, 408. 

Gout, 88 ; alteration of joints from, 413 ; distinguished from rheumatism, 79 ; dys- 
pepsia of, 889 ; erratic, 85 ; in the stomach, 840, 869 ; masked, 202 ; nephral- 
gia of, 888 ; retrocedent, 202 ; rheumatic, 84, 418. 

Growths, morbid, 125 ; in chest, 282 ; distinguished from aneurism, 815 ; in liver, 
368 ; malignant, 181 ; myeloid, 133 ; in peritoneum, 858. 

Gums, blue line in colica pictonum, 94; spongy, 112. 

Habits of patient, 42. 

HsBmatemesis, 107 ; in disease of stomach, 888 ; distinguished firom haemoptysis, 
106. 

Hsematocele, 126. 

H8Bmaturia,.109, 876; causes, 893; microscopic appearances, 878. 

Httmoptysis, 105 ; from Aneurism, 815 ; in Cancer, 281 ; in Heart-disease, 818 ; 
Hysterical, 105 ; in Phthisis, 124, 274 ; in Pneumonia, 256. 

Hemorrhage, 104 ; Anaemia ftrom, 118 ; from Bladder, 110; Hysterical, 107 ; fW)m 
Kidney, 109, 875; Internal, 112; Intestinal, 110; fh>m Lungs, 105, 206; 
f^om Nose, 105; Arom Prostate gland, 110; with Purpura, 110, 112; from 
Stomach, 107, 888; Subcutaneous, 112; Vicarious, 107, 108; fh>m Uterus, 
111, 407. 

Hemorrhagic diathesis in epistazis, 104; in hsematuria, 110; in uterine hemor- 
rhage, 111 ; differs from purpura, 112. 

Hallucinations, 155, 158. 

Hay-Asthma, 278. 

Headache as a symptom, 160 ; in ansemia, 114 ; bilious, 182 ; in brain-disease, 170 ; 
in constipation, 842 ; in dyspepsia, 182 ; its uncertainty, 181. 

Head-symptoms, 165, 181 ; diminished or increased by horixontal posture, 160; in 
dyspepsia, 881 ; in fever, 65 ; in kidney-disease, 890. 

Hearing, alteration in sense of, 159. 

Heart, Angina fh>m disease of, 202, 807; Aortic Talve disease, 812 ; Aspect of pa- 
tient, 810; Associations of disease of, 818; Auscultatory phenomena, 290; 
Brain-disease from, 147, 177; Chorea, effect of, 810; Circulation in, 295; 
explanatory of murmurs, 808; Delirium from inflammation of, 151 ; Dilatation 
of, 807 ; Diseases of, 801 ; their causes, 313; Dropsy from, 99, 808; Enlarge- 
ment of, 287 ; Epistaxis in disease of, 105 ; Examination of, 286 ; Endocai^- 
tis, 803 ; Foetal sound of, 405 ; General indications, 286 ; Haemoptysis from, 
106; Hypertrophy of, 806 ; Inflammation of, 808 ; Intermission, 288 ; Irregu- 
larity, 287 ; Jaundice from, 867 ; Kidney-disease from, 892 ; Malformation of, 
812 ; Mitral valTe disease, 812 ; Murmtirs, 290 (tee Murmure) ; Normal sounds, 
287 ; modifications of, 291 ; Palpitation, nervous, 287, 291 ; Pericarditis, 802 ; 
Pericardium, adhesion of, 288 ; Pulse in disease of, 810 ; Reduplication of sounds 
of, 292 ; Rhythm of, altered, 291 ; Valvular insufficiency, 810; lesion, 807. 

Heart-bum, 889. 

Hectic, 123, 207. 

Hemicrania, 201. 

Hemiplegia, 189; in relation to Brain-disease, 162; compared with Local paraly- 
sis, 190. 
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Hepatitis, 861. 

Hernia, 128 ; internal strangulation, 846. 

Herpes, 422 ; circinatus, 422 ; labialis, 422 ; prepntialis, 422 ; loster, 422. 

History of case, its meaning, 84 ; its importance, 42 ; outline of, ▼!!. 

Hoarseness in croup, 256 ; in laiyngitis, 262, 255. 

Homoeopathy, 33« 

Hooping-cough, 282. 

Hydatids, 182 ; connected with echinocooons, 95 ; distinguished from aseiteB, 103 ; 

in UTcr, 861, 864. 
Hydrencephaloid disease, 168, 180. 
Hydrocele, 126. 

Hydrocephalus, acute, 166; with tubercle, 125; chronic, 126. 
Hydrocyanic acid, poisoning by, 90. 
Hydrometra, 108, 408. 
Hydropathy, 88. 

Hydro-pericardium, 805 ; simulated by dilatation, 288, 806. 
Hydrophobia, 91. 
Hydro-pneumothoraz, 267. 
Hydrothorax, 126 ; ftrom albuminuria, 264 ; auscultatory signs, 227 ; from acute 

pleurisy, 268 ; passive, 264. 
Hyoscyamus, poisoning by, 90. 
Hypersemia of stomach, 8i38. 
HypersBsthesia, 185. 

Hypertrophy^ simple, 126 ; of Heart, 806 ; with yalTular lesion, 812. 
Hypochondriasis, 156 ; distinguished from hysteria, 185. 
Hysteria, 185 ; in man, 185 ; connected with OTarian disease, 401 ; sensatiens of 

pain in, 157. 
Hysterical chorea, 189; epilepsy, 178; hiemoptysis, 105, 107; laryngitis, 254; 

neuralgia, 199, 208 ; paralysis, 187, 188 ; tetanus, 189 ; tympanites, 851. 
Hunger, 49, 55. 

Icterus. See Jaundice, 

Ichthyosis, 420. 

Idiosyncrasy, 27. 

Ileus, 844. 

Illusions, 155. 

Impetigo, 423 ; figurata, 423 ; sparsa, 423. 

iDcoherence, 149. 

iDconsistency of history, 84 ; of phenomena, 43. 

Inflammation, accompanied by pain and tenderness, 156 ; of brain, delirium of, 
153 ; not synonymous with pain, 136 ; nor with neuralgia, 198 ; ovarian dis- 
ease independent of, 401 ; suppuration, 126 ; of uterus, rarity of, 411. 

Influenza, 68 ; an ephemeral fever, 62 ; relation to bronchitis 268 ; simulated by 
phthisis, 122. 

Innervation, 145. 

Insanity, delirium of, 154; lesions in, 145; nature of, 154; perverted sensations 
in, 157, 158 ; puerperal, 156. 

Insensibility, 146. 

Insomnia, 148; attendant on delirium, 146 ; in delirium tremens, 150. 

Intercostal rheumatism, 265 ; spaces bulging, 263. 

Intermittent, 74 ; irregular, 76 ; hemicrania as a form of, 201. 

Intestinal canal, diseases of, 341 ; Constipation, 342 ; Diarrhoea, 346 ; Disordered 
bowels, 350 ; special forms of, 350 ; Dysentery, 348 ; Enteritis, 843 ; Hemor- 
rhage, 110; Ileus, 344; Obstruction, 344; its investigation and causes, 846; 
Relations of inflammation, 341; Tympanites, 351; Ulceration, 849; Worms, 95. 

Intolerance of light, 157. 

Intoxication, its distinction from apoplexy, 147 ; from narcotic poisoning, 90. 

Intussusception, 344. 

Irritation, nervous, 200; spinal, 185. 

Irritability of stomach, 336. 

Ischuria, 390 ; in nephritis, 388. 

Itch, "grocer's," 422. 
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Jaundice, 865 : . accidental, 864 ; its color simalated, 866 ; produced by biliary cal- 
culas, 868 ; by emotion, 867 ; by heart-disease, 867 ; by hepatitis, 861 ; its 
theory not always understood, 866 ; urine in, 875. 

Joints, diseases of, 413 ; resembling rheumatism, 80, 82. 

EiDHiTS, Diseases of, 887; abscess of, 889; albuminuria, 890; calculus, 109, 
888; diabetes, 895; diuresis, 894; functional disorder, 896; ischuria, 890; 
nephritis, and nephralgia, 887 ; Associations of, 899 ; with brain disease, 148, 
177; with dropsy, 99, 899 ; with dyspepsia, 898; with gout, 85; with hydro- 
thorax, 264 ; with hypertrophy of heart, 806, 892 ; with oedema of glottis, 
254; with rheumatism, 88 ; Bright's disease, 890; Examination of urine, 871 ; 
table of chemical relations, 885; Fungus of, 110; General state, relation of 
urine to, 48; General symptoms, 148; Hemorrhage f^om, 109, 898; the 
Xithic-acid diathesis, 897 ; the Phosphatic diathesis, 898. See Urine. 

Kiestine in urine, 899. 

Labdacvous Lirer, 864. 

Laryngitis, acute, 262; bastard, 264; chronic, 266; diphtheritic, 824; ftrom disease 
of pharynx, 820 ; Aphonia of, 256 ; Distinguished ftrom aneurism, 256 ; fW>m 
croup, 267 ; Simulated in hysteria, 266 ; by tumor, 281 ; Sore throat in, 822. 

Laryngismus stridulus. See Crovring Inspiration. 

Lead, poisoning, 98 ; paralysis of, 195, 414. 

Lepra, 420. 

LeucocythsBmia, 114. 

Leucorrhoea, 408 ; in children, Ta^nitis, 408 ; effect on the urine, 875. 

Lichen, 419; agrius; 419; circumscriptus, 419 ; strophulus, 419. 

Lithio-add DiaSiesis, 898. See Uric AM, 

Lithates, cause of their presence, 897 ; chemical characters, 876. 

Liyer, Abscess of, 862; Ascites dependent on, 108, 865; Cancer of, 182; Cirrho- 
sis, 865 ; Congestion of, in dyspepsia, 888 ; in delirium tremens, 861 ; Enlarge- 
ment of, 868; Fatty, 864; Hsematemesis ft-om, 108; Hobnail, 865; Hydatid 
cysts of; 182, 864; Inflammation of, 861; Lardaceous, 868; Nutmeg, 868; 
Scirrhus of, causing jaundice, 866; Tumors of, 180; Yellow atrophy, 866. 

Lumbago, 81. 

Lumbrici, 96. 

Lungs, Auscultation of, 215, 282 ; in claTicular region, 215, 285 ; in posterior and 
lateral regions, 228, 241 ; summary of indications, 229, 241 ; Abscess of, 
261 ; Apoplexy of, 106 ; Breath.sound, modification of, 216 ; Camification of, 
280; Childhood, diseases in, 288; Compression of, 227; Condensation of, 
280; Congestion of, in ferer, 65; Consolidation, 219, 280; Diseases of, 252; 
asthma, 272 ; bronchitis, 268 ; emphysema, 269 ; hooping-cough, 282 ; hydro- 
thorax, 264 ; phthisis, 278 ; pleuri^, 262 ; pleuro-pneumonia, 264 ; pneumo- 
nia, 258 ; pneumothorax, 266 ; Enlargement of, 246 ; Expansion of tissue, 
282 ; Gangrene ctt, 261 ; General indications, 148 ; Hepatization, 280 ; He- 
morrhage fhnn, 105 ; Inflammation of, 258 ; chronic with tubercle, 261 ; 
(Edema of; 245, 270; Percussion of, 211, 215; in claTicular region, 215, 
286; in posterior and lateral regions, 223, 241 ; Physical examination of, 210 ; 
precedes that of heart, 210; Special extemid signs, 211 ; Superadded sounds 
in, 284 ; Suppuration of, 208 ; Tubercles in, 117 ; at both apices, 278 ; at 
base, 278; detection in early stage, 218, 289; distinguished Arom inflamma- 
tion, 260; relation of sounds to, 276 ; Tuberculosis of, 280 ; Tumors of, 210. 

Malaiss, 167. 

Malaria, 201. 

Malformation of heart, congenital, 811. 

Malignant aspect, 114; growth, 181. 

Mania, acute, 154; resembles inflammation, 170; peurperal, 156. 

Materia Medica, uses of, 25. 

Measles, 71 ; sequelss of, 74, 128. 

M€decine expectante, 26. 

Melsena, 849. . 

Meningitis, 171 ; delirium of, 168, 171 ; Spinal, 184. 

Menorrhagia, 898; distinguished from hemorrhage, 111. 
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Menstrual ftmetions, associatioii of, with rheumatic gout, 86. • 

MenfitruatioD, condition of, 148 ; Irregular, 407 ; Painftil, 407 ; Profttse, 407 : in 
^ Pregnancy, 404; Suppressed, 406; distinguished from chlorosis, 115; with 

hsematemesis, 108 ; with hsemoptysis, 107 ; ^carious, 107, 108. 

Mental Faculties, condition of, 145. 

Mercurial paralysis, 194. 

Mesenteric disease, 122; an8Bmiafrt)m, 118. 

Mesentery, growths in, 858. 

Metallic tinkling, 285, 242 ; timbre, 250 ; in pneumothorax, 267. 

Metastasis of Erysipelas, 162; of Parotitis, 824; of Rheumatism, 151; in the 
acute form, 79 ; in the synoTial, 80. 

Method of diagnosis, 84 ; of obtaining a hlstoiy, 87 ; good and bad methods, 30. 

Metritis, 411. 

Microscope in examination of urine, 878. 

Miliary Eruption, 68. 

Mind, unsound, 145, 155; its definition, 154. 

Mitral yaWe, disease of, 812; murmur in, 297. 

Mobility, alterations of, 187. 

Moist sounds in lungs, 235 ; in bronchitis, 268 ; in phthisis, 277. 
• Mollities ossium, 414. 

MoUuscum, 580. 

Mouth, ^diseases of, 820. 

Mucous membrane, irritation of, 66w; in glanders, 93. 

Mucus in urine, 877, 879. 

Murmurs, Ansemic, 115; distinguished from ralTular, 298 ; Aortic, 809; Arterial, 
117; Cardiac, 290; occasionally absent, 808; Diastolic, 295; Endocardial, 
294; Exocardial, 290; Friction, 292, 808; Mitral, 810; Musical, 290; Pul- 
monic, 298 ; Purring, 290; Regurgitant, 290; Systolic at apex, 297; at base, 
297; <«Toandfro,"290; Tricuspid, 297; in ValTular lesion, 808 ; imperfec- 
tion, 808; Venous, 117 ; Vesicular in Respiration, 212. 

Musc89 Yolitantes, 158. 

Muscles, diseases of, 414; abscess, 415; atrophy, 415; fatty degeneration, 196, 
415; paralysis, 195; from lead, 94; from overstrain, 195. 

Muscular movements as a symptom of brain-disease, 160 ; in chorea and tetanus, 
138; pain, 187, 203; spasm with delirium, 161. 

Musical murmur, 290. 

Myeloid growth, 188. 

Narcotio poisoning, 89. 

Nares, hemorrhage from, 105 ; simulating haemoptysis, 106. 

Neck, tumors of, 129. 

Nephralgia and Nephritis, 387. 

Nerves, Anatomical relations of, in neuralgia, 197 ; in paralysis, 189, 195 ; Cranial, 

paralysis of, 163, 195 ; Fifth pair, neuralgia of, 200; Laryngeal, affection of, 

256; in false croup, 257; Paralysis as the effect of pressure on, 195 ; Spinal, 

pain of, 203. 
Nervous system, alkaline urine caused by, 373; disorders of, 179, 182; general 

indications regarding, 143 ; irritation of, 200 ; phosphates in urine, caused by, 

898. 
Nervousness, 135. 
Nettle-rash, 418. 
Neuralgia, 197 ; spinal, 203. 
Nodes, syphilitic, 414. 

Nomenclature, objectionable, in disease of lungs, 213, 234; in disease of heart, 290. 
Nose, bleeding from, 104 ; polypus of, 105. 
Nosology, 25 ; new uterine, 411. 
Notes of cases, importance of, 36, 142 ; outline of, vii. 
Nutmeg Liver, 364. 

Obesity, 49 ; when not occurring after mid-life, 827. 
Object of author, 29. 
Objective phenomena, 86, 45. 
. Obstruction of bowels, 844 ; in enteritis, 344. 
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(Edema, or local dropsy, 99 ; caused bv ansamia, 115 ; bj diseased glands, 131 ; of 

Glottis, 254 ; of Upper half of body, 281. 
(Esophagus, diseases of, 830; spasm, 831 ; stricture, 381. 

Omentum, diseases of^ 131 ; cancer, 188 ; tumors, 359. * 

Opium, poisoning by, 89 ; producing coma, 147. 
Organs, examination of, 141 ; Diseases of, tee Diaeasu, 
OrSiopnoea, 50. 
Oyarian dropsy, 402 ; a cause of enlargement, 126 ; resembles ascites, 102 ; rules 

for its diagnosis, 408. 
Oyaries, diseases ot^ 401 ; not inflammatory ; 401 ; enlargement of^ 402 ; tumors 

of, 404. 
Oxalate of lime in urine, 379 ; its assooiationB, 899. 

Pain, distinguished from inflammation, 136; from neuralgia, 197; in Brain-disease, 
159 ; in Cancer, 184 ; in Ohest-disease, 207 ; in Colica Pictonum, 98; Duration 
of, 48; QeneraJ, 157; in Heart-disease, 286; in Hysteria, 187; in Kidney- 
disease, 887; Local, 199; Muscular, 137, 204; in Peritonitis, 147; Posture 
affected by, 50; in Rheumatism, 77; Stiffness in relation to, 414; Stomach, 
in disease of, 887 ; Sympathetic, 199. 

Painter's Colic, 98. 

Palpation of abdomen, 329. 

Palpitation in Anssmia, 114; Dyspeptic, 205; Nervous, 287; distinguished from 
hypertrophy, 288, 291. 

Palsy. See Paralytit, 

Pancreas, disease of, 870; stools in, 851 ; tumor of, 131. 

Paralysis, 187; Agitans, 194; in Brain-disease, 162, 173; of Bladder, 895; of 
Bowels in peritonitis, 854; Coma with, 146; Facial, 196; of Forearm, 196; 
General, 198; Hysterical, 187,188; of the Insane, 198; Lead palsy, 94,195; 
Local, 195; compared with hemiplegia, 190; Muscular, 196, 414; Pain and 
stiffness distinguished from, 188; Simulated, 188; detected by gait, 195; in 
disease of Spinal cord, 186 ; Stupor with, 147 ; Varieties, 189. 

Paraplegia, 191 ; as a symptom of disease of brain, 162 ; of cord, 186. 

Parotitis, 324; metastasis of, 824. 

Pathognomonic signs fallacious, 27, 215. 

Pathology, uses of, 25. 

Patient, general appearance of, 49 ; general state, 45 ; habits, 42 ; position, 50 ; 
posture in chest-disease, 207 ; in peritonitis, 51, 854 ; complaint of rheuma- 
tism, 77 ; his theories, 886. 

Pemphigus, 425. 

Pepsine, deficiency of, 840. 

Perception, faculty of, in disease of brain, 145. 

Percussion, 211 ; of Abdomen, 101, 829; with Auscultation, 215; Changes of re- 
sonance in claTicular region, 215 ; with superadded sounds, 234 ; in posterior 
and lateral regions, 228 ; with superadded sounds, 241 ; Cracked-pot sound of, 
220 ; Comparison of regions, 220 ; Dull orer cayity, 220 ; from fluid, 282 ; 
from osufication of cartilages, 221 ; Indications trom, 229 ; in pleurisy, 268 ; 
in pneumonia, 263 ; in tumors, 280 ; Information limited, 211, 226 ; Phe- 
nomena, simple, 27 ; Theory of, 209. 

Pericarditis, 802; firiction, 292; rheumatic, 79 ; with endocardial bruit, 811. 

Pericardium, Adherent, with dilatation, 807 ; signs of, 288, 302 ; Friction in, 292; 
Creaking sound in, 294 ; Fluid in, 302 ; simulation of, 289. 

Periostitis, 128, 414 ; syphiUtio, 414. 

Peritoneum, Abscess of, 126, 856 ; Adhesions of, 855 ; Cancer of, 183 ; Diseases of, 
852 ; Fluid in, 100; Inflammation of, ^2 ; Morbid growths in, 858 ; Tubercles 
in, 124, 357. 

Peritonitis, Acute, 852 ; with enteritis, 848 ; with ferer, 66 ; with gastritis, 886 ; 
with tympanites, 851 ; Chronic, 856 ; dropsy after, 108 ; with morbid growth, 
857 ; with tubercles, 124 ; Idiopathic, 853 ; Partial or local, 855 ; as a tumor, 
181 ; Puerperal, 353; Tubercular, 357 ; Uterine, 411. 

Perspiration in phthisis, 123 ; rheumatic, 78. 

Pertussis, 282; complications of, 283; place in classification, 252. 

Petechias, 63, 112. 

Pharynx, diseases of, 320. 

29* 
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Phenomena, daration and sequence of, 42 ; objective and subjectiTe, 86, 45 ; of 
percussion and auscultation, 216. 

Philosophical view of auscultation, 214. 

Phlebitis, 819; associated with oedema, 100; Capillary, 819; with acute dropsy, 
99 ; Occlusion resulting trom, 818 ; Theory of its action in causing pysemia, 
118. 

Phlegmasia dolens, 818; rarely ending in suppuration, 118. 

Phosphates in urine, 876 ; depend on alkalescence, 897 ; Triple phosphate, 880 ; 
in cystitis, 890. 

Phosphatic diathesis, 878, 898. 

Phrenology, 144. 

Phthisis, 122; acute, 122; chronic, 128; laryngsea, 255; pnlmonalis, 273; Asso- 
ciated with dropsy, 99 ; with haemoptysis, 105 ; wiUi inflammation of brain, 
168; with pleurisy, 265, 280; with pneumonia, 261, 279; Auscultation of, 
275; cautions, 275; clicking sounds in, 286, 289; difficulties, 276; the early 
stage, 220, 289 ; phenomena in detail, 276; in Childhood, 285 ; Distinguished 
from bronchitis, 270, 278 ; fh>m pneumonia, 260 ; General symptoms, 206 ; 
Heart-sounds, indications from, 222 ; its Place in Classification, 89 ; Resem- 
blance to fever, 128, 168; sonorous sounds in, 288; Symptoms vary in inten- 
sity, 274. See Tubercles. 

Physical signs, 86 ; of disease of chest, 209. 

Physiognomy of disease, 49. 

Physiology, uses of, 25. 

Pia mater, inflammation of, 171. 

Pictonum, colica, 98. 

Pityriasis, 421 ; capitis, 421 ; versicolor, 427. 

Plan of investigation of general state, 87, 45; of various organs, 141. 

Plethora, hemorrhage in, 104, 107 ; with reference to stomach, 889. 

Pleura, Adherent, 265; Air in, 266 ; Chronic thickening of, 227 ; Effusion of lymph 
in, 262; of serum, 224, 241; Friction in, 235; Passive effusion in, 241, 264; 
Pus in, 264. 

Pleurisy, 262; dulness of, 232; friction in, 262; Complicated with bronchitis, 
204 ; with hepatitis, 862 ; with pericarditis, 803 ; with peritonitis, 854 ; with 
phthisis, 265, 280 ; with pneumonia, 224, 264 ; General symptoms, 262 ; In- 
jury a cause of, 265 ; Simulated by pleurodynia, 265. 

Pleurodynia, 265. 

Pleuro-pneumonia, 261, 264; auscultatory signs, 224, 241; with hepatitis, 362. 

Pneumonia, 258 ; fine crepitation, 286, 243 ; Chronic, 261, 280 ; in Childhood, 284 ; 
Complicated with fever, 65, 201 ; with pleurisy, 264; with tubercles, 279; 
Distinguished iVom bronchitis, 269; from phthisis in upper lobe, 287, 260; 
General symptoms, 258; delirium, 150, 2G2 ; hsemoptysis, 107; sputa, 208, 
150 ; Pyoimic, 253 ; Terminating in abscess, 261. 

Pneumothorax, 266; Auscultation, 220, 225; metallic tinkling, 242; percussion, 
wooden tone of, 216, 218; succussion, 242; Causes, 266, 268; Distinguished 
from emphysema, 267 ; General symptoms, 266. 
* Poisoning, 87; Blood, 118; Gaseous, 90; Irritant, 88; causing hemorrhage, 
108; effects on stomach, 884; Lead, 93; drop- wrist without, 195; Narcotic 
and sedative, 89; coma of, 147; Slow, 90; painter's colic, a form of, 98. 

Polypus of Nose, 105; of Uterus, 409; hemorrhage from. 111. 

Pompholyx, 425. 

Porrigo favosa, 426 ; decalvans, 419, 426. 

Position of patient, 46 ; in bed, 50, 66 ; in chest-disease, 207 ; in heart-disease, 
56; in paralysis, 57; of pain in peritonitis, 51, 354; prone, 56; in prostra- 
tion, 50 ; in rheumatic fever, 51 . 

Posture of patient, 46; bent, 57; erect, 51 ; horizontal with reference to pain in 
head, 160 ; semi-erect, especially in heart-disease, 207 ; expressing pain in 
abdomen, 855. 

Power, loss of, in hysteria, 137 ; in paralysis, 187 ; in rheumatism, 77. 

Pregnancy, amenorrhoea of, 406 ; menstruation in, 404 ; symptoms of, 404 ; tubal, 
404 ; with albuminuria, 392 ; Kiestine in urine of, 899. 

Prolapsus uteri, 409 ; of vagina involving bladder, 410. 

Prostate glnnd, disease of, 110. 

Prurigo, 419; podicis, 420; pudendi, 420. 
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Psoas abscess, 126. 

Psoriasis, 420. 

Ptosis, 168. 

Puerperal fever, 868 ; peritonitis, 354. 

Pulmonary artery, murmurs in, 298. 

Pulsation, abdominal, 816; of tumors, 131 ; direction of, 815. 

Pulse, characters of, 46 ; Irregular, 288 ; Intermittent, 289 ; Special indications, 
68 ; in chest-disease, 206 ; in heart-disease, 810 : in hydrocephalus, 168 ; Un- 
eren, 288. 

Pupil, action of, in disease, 167 ; condition in apoplexy, 176. 

Purpura, 112; with hoemoptysis, 107; with hoematemesis, 109; with hsomaturia, 
110; with intestinal hemorrhage, 110. 

Purring murmur, 290. 

Pus in Abdomen, 126, 856; in Blood, 118, 817; in Thorax, 126, 264; in Urine, 
889, 896 ; its chemical relations, 877 ; microscopic appearances, 878. 

PysBmia, 817; Associated with pneumonia, 259; with purpura, 112; with suppu- 
rative phlebitis, 118; Distinguished from gout, 84; from rheumatism, 79; 
Besemblance to glanders, 92. 

Pyelitis, 889. 

Pylorus, stricture of, 882 ; cancerous, 833. 

Pyrexia, idiopathic and symptomatic, 69. 

I^osis, 889. 

QuACKBBT, language of, in exaggeration, 406 ; in imagination, 409 ; in unfavora- 
ble opinion, 241 ; in ulceration of uterus, 410; Success of, based on faulty 
diagnosis, 88 ; on false prognosis, 85. 

Quinsy, 822 ; with laryngitis, 854. 

Rachitis, 414. 

Rational medicine, 80. 

Reduplication of heart's sounds, 254. 

Rectum, scirrhus of, 188, 846. 

Reflection, faculty of, as an indication of disease, 146. 

Regions, examination of, 141. 

Region of the chest. Modified sounds in, 215 ; the clavicular, 216 ; the posterior 
and lateral, 224 ; Superadded sounds in, 234 ; the clavicular, 236 ; the poste- 
rior and lateral, 241. 

Regurgitant murmurs, 290. 

Remedies, selection of, 87. 

Remittent fever, 67. 

Resistance, a test of paralysis, 187. 

Resonance of Bowel in ascites, 101; in examination of abdomen, 829 ; in ovariati 
dropsy, 402; in chronic peritonitis, 857; in tympanites, lu4, 861; of Chest, 
211 ; excessive, in emphysema, 271 ; in pneumothorax, 266; modifications of, 
216; of Voice, 212 ; in early consolidation, 219; modifications of, 216; oego- 
phony, 224. See Auscultation and Percussion. 

Respiration, characters of, indicating disease, 208; healthy, 212 ; modifications of, 
216. See Auscultation, 

Respiratory organs, diseases of, 262; general examination, 148; general symp- 
toms, 206. See Lungs. 

Rheumatism, 77; Acute, 78; in Children, 78: Chorea in, 189; Chronic, 81 ; De- 
lirium in, 161; Fibrous, 80; Gonorrhoeal, 80; Heart, inflammation of, 804; 
Intercostal, 265; Joint-disease in relation to, 418; Muscular, 81, 208; Pyoe- 
mia, distinguished from, 120 ; Subacute, 79 ; Synovial, 80 ; Urine in, 897. 

Rheumatic gout, 86. 

Rhythm of breath-sounds, 214 ; of heart-sounds, 291. 

Rib, Araeture of, causing pleurisy, 265. 

Rickets, 414. 

Rigor, 59; in inflammation of brain, 170; in pleurisy, 268 

Ringworm, so-called, a lichen, 419; herpes, 422; favua, 426. 

Roseola, 417. 

Rupia, 425. 
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Saboina yintbiculi, 885; alkaline urine with, 878; phosphates with, 898. 

Scabies, 428. 

Scalp, tumors of, 129. 

Scarlatina, 78; Albaminuria of, 887, 892 ; Dropsy of; 99 ; with hsdmaturia, 110; 
its peooliar tension, 49 ; Sore-throat of, 822. 

Sciatica, 261 ; a form of rheumatism, 82. 

Scirrhus, 188; of Liyer, 866; of Lungs, 281 ; of Pancreas, 188, 869; of Rectum, 
845 ; of Stomach, 181, 832 ; hnmatemesis in, 108 ; of Uterus, 413. 

Scroftda, 121. 

Scrofulous Abscess, 480; following on mumps, 824; Enlargements, 120; Inflam- 
mation of brain, 166; delirium of; 152; Ulcer, 480; in throat, 828. 

Scuryj, 112 ; hsematemesis in, 108. 

Semeiologj, 25 ; of abdominal Inflammation, 841 ; of the brain, 144 ; speoial indi- 
cations, 58. 

Sensation, altered, in disease of brain, 156 ; loss of, ansdstheua, 187. 

Sensations of patient, 46, 52 ; in cholera, 69 ; in disease of chest, 207 ; of pain, 
exaggerated, 185 ; mistaken for loss of power, 414 ; in disease of abdomen, 
827 ; in disease of stomach, errors ftrom, 886 ; unusual, 57. 

Senses, special affiection of, 157. 

Sensibility, alterations of, 156; loss of, 187. 

Sequence of phenomena, 42. 

Serum, eflhsion of, 125 ; in dropsy, 98 ; in the pericardium, 288, 802 ; in peritoneum, 
100; in pleura, 224, 264 ; in ventricles of brain, 147, 166. 

Sexdal organs in nerrous disorders, 182. 

Shingles, 422. 

Sibilant sounds in lungs, 286. 

Simulation of epilepsy, 178; of paralysis, 188; of partial loss of power, 196; 
especially recognized by the gait, 195. 

Sight, alterations in, 157 ; perrersions of, 158. 

Slan, Blue color of, in cholera, 69 ; Bronzed, 429 ; Cancer of, 481 ; Condition of, 
in reference to general state, 46 ; to cellular inflammation, 431 ; to phthisis, 
124; to tuberciSdar peritonitis, 858; to rheumatic fever, 78; Contagion of 
disease of, 488; Difficulties of diagnosis, 416; Discolorations of, 428; Diseases 
of, 416; Endemial diseases of, 431 ; in Eruptive fevers, characters of eruptions 
on, 73; Erythema of, 417 ; Papular eruptions of, 419; Pustular eruptions (ft, 
423; Scrofula, eruptions in, 121, 430; Scrofulous ulcer of, 430; Squamous 
diseases of, 420; Suppuration of, in pyemia, 119; Symptoms associated with 
disease of, 432 : Tenderness of, in hysteria, 187 ; Tubercle of, 427 ; Vesicular 
eruptions of, 421. 

Skull, fracture of, 146. 

Smallpox, 74. 

Solids and fluids, relation of, in the chest, 212. 

Sonorus sounds in lungs, 235 ; in pneumonia, 259 ; in bronchitis, 268. 

Sore-throat, 322 ; its importance in laryngitis, 253 ; in scarlatina, 72. 

Sounds, Breath and Voice, modifications of, 213; and of percussion-resonance, 202: 
deductions, 211 ; Superadded, 213; continuous, 235 ; interrupted, 284 ; their 
teaching, 249 ; of the Heart, 290 ; modifications of normal, 291 ; morbid, 290 ; 
of Percussion, 211 ; of respiration, 212. Set AuscuUaiion and Percuttion. 

Spansemia, 114. 

Spasm, 161; of asthma, 273; in chorea, 139; in disease of cord, 184; hysterical, 
139; with paralysis, 188, 194; of oesophagus, 881 ; in tetanus, 138. 

Spectra, ocular, 158. 

Speculum, uses of, 412; abuse of, 33; injury from, 412. 

Spermatorrhoea, 182; effect of on urine, 373. 

Spermatozoa in urine, 379. 

Spinal cord, apoplexy of, 193; atrophy, 192; chronic disease, 185; inflammation, 
184, 192 ; paraplegia from, 191 ; tumor of, 193. 

Spinal curvature interfering with auscultation, 211 ; in relation to paralysis, 190. 

Spinal irritation, 185, 203. 

Spinal neuralgia, 203; distinguished from inflammation, 184. 

Spine, caries of, associated with disease of cord, 184; with lumbar abscess, 12G 
with paraplegia, 102; Distinguished from hysteria, 204; from rheumatism, 83 

Spleen, diseases of, 3C0; enlargement, as a tumor, 137; hsematemesis, from 110. 
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Spots in feyer, 68. 

Sputa, characters of, 208. 

Starration a cause of aDflBxnia, 114. 

Stethoscope, how applicable, 218. 

Stomach, Dilatation of, 886; simulating ascites, 885; Arom stricture of pylorus, 
882; Diseases of, 880; Distension, 888; I^spepsia, 885; Effect of irritant 
poisons on, 884 ; Faulty secretion, 888 ; Fermentation and sarcina, 885 ; Func- 
tional disorders, 885 ; Gout in, 840 ; Hemorrhage from, 107 ; its characters, 
884 ; in scirrhus, 108 ; Hypenemia of, 888 ; Inflammation of, 884 ; Irritation 
of, 887; sympathetic, 885; Organic diseases of, 882; Rupture of, causing 
peritonitis, 858; resembling poisoning, 88; Scirrhus, 181, 888; the common 
form of cancer of, 188; Stricture of pylorus, 882; Theories of patient, 886; 
Dlceration, 884. 

Strabismus, caused by paralysis, 168; by spasm, 162; in childhood, 196; mode 
of determining its duration, 188. 

Stricture of intestine, 845; of oesophagus, 881 ; of pylorus,' 882; of urethra as a 
cause of cystitis, 895. 

Strongylus gigas, 96. 

Strophulus, 419. 

Struma, 121, 129. 

Strumous diathesis in inflammation of brain, 166. See Serofulou$* 

Strychnia, poisoning by, 90, 92; convulsions in, 139; its relation to hydrophobia, 92. 

Student, advice to, in auscultation of the chest, 210, 218 ; of the heart, 286 ; in 
examination of urine, 872, 878 ; definite course of inquiry recommended^, 86, 
141 ; how to form a correct opinion, 29, 58, 222 ; outline of clinical notes for 
TiL ; warning against pathognomonic signs, 27, 215. 

Stupor, or partial coma, 147. 

St Vitus's dance, 188. 

Subjective phenomena, 86, 45. 

Subsultus, 161. 

Succussion, sound of, 28$ ; in hydro-pneumothoraz, 267. 

Sugar in urine, tests of, 884. 

Suppuration, 128; causing inflammation of brain, 165; in hydatid cyst, 863; in 

, kidney^ 887; in liver, 862; in peritoneum, 856; in pleurisy, 264; in pneu- 
monia, 261 ; rigor of, 119; resembling ague, 75; resembling gout, 84 ; resem- 
bling rheumatism, 79; scrofulous, 126, 480; secondaiy, 118; in veins, causing 
' pynmia, 118. 

Sycosis, 424. 

Sympathetic affections in dyspepsia, 881 ; ptuns, 199 ; in disease of abdomen, 827. 

Symptomatology. See Semeiology, 

Symptoms, Arrangement of, 85 ; Complex character of, 80 ; Duration, 42 ; Gene- 
ral, 45 ; of disease of abdomen, 826 ; of brain, 144 ; of chest, 205 ; of regions 
and organs, 141 ; Sequence of, 42; Special, 58 ; derived from urine, 871 ; in- 
dicating disease in other organs, 896 ; hysterical, falsely referred to uterus, 
411 ; aympathetic, excited by dyspepsia, 881. For other eymptonu, »ee Dieeaeee. 
Subdinsions of, 45; Theory of, true, 29; false, 52, 886; Variations, 27. 

Synovitis, 80. 

Syphilis, 91 ; congenital, 429 ; laryngitis from, 255 ; nodes of, 414 ; periostitis 
frt>m, 414; in rheumatism, 88 ; skhi diseases of, 428, 481 ; ulceration of fauces 
from, 824. 

System, necessity of, 86, 142. 

Systolic murmurs at apex, 297 ; at base, 297. 

Tablv of chemical relations of urine, 885 ; of clinical notes, idi. ; of diseases, 39 ; 

of general symptoms, 45 ; of special indications, 58. 
Tabes mesenterica, 122. 
Ttsnia, 95. 

Teething, diarrhoea of, 847. 
Tenderness, general, 157. 

Tetanus, 188 ; analogy to hydrophobia, 92 ; spasms of, 162. 
Theory of disease, 26782 ; true, 80; false, 62; of patient, 886; of Production of 

blood-murmurs, 116 ; of valvular mnrmurs, 226, 808 ; of Relation of ausculta- 
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tion and percussion to soUds and fluids, 209 ; of Teaching of auscultation, 214; 
bj modified sounds, 229 ; bj superadded sounds, 250. 

Thirst, as a symptom, 48 ; special indications Arom, 55. 

Thorax, alterations of form in, 210 ; aneurism in, 815 ; cancer in, 138 ; examina- 
tion of, 205 ; of fluids and solids, relation in, 218 ; general indications of dis- 
ease in, 148 ; mobility of, 210 ; morbid growths in, 129, 188 ; symmetry of, 
210 ; tumors in, 280 ; their auscultatory signs, 224. Se$ Atucultatum and Per- 

Throat, sore, 822 ; its importance in laryngitis, 258 ; in scarlatina, 72. 

Thrush, 821. 

Thymus gland in false croup, 257. 

Tic-douloureux, 200. 

Tinnitus Aurium, 145. 

«< To and fro" sound, 290, 292. 

Tobacco, dyspepsia of, 840. 

Tongue, state of, 47 ; special indications from, 54 ; aphthsB and ulceration, 821 ; 
Inflammation of, 821 ; indications from, in disease of abdomen, 827. 

Tonsils, enlarged, 827. 

Tracheitis. See Croup, 

Tracheotomy, when justifiable, 257 ; when injurious, 261. 

Trades, effects of, 42. 

Transmission of disease, hereditaiy, 124. 

Tremor, 161 ; of delirium tremens, 189 ; of mercurial poisoning, 194. 

Trichma spiralis, 96. 

Trichocephalus dispar, 96. 

Tricuspid yalve, murmur in, 297 ; regurgitation, 809. 

Tubercles in Abdomen, 122; in Brain, 125, 169; in Lungs, 124; at base, 246, 278; 
in relation to pneumonia, 260 ; to bronchitis, 270 ; disseminated, 278 ; in the 
Peritoneum, 124. See Phthiaia, Of the Skin, 427. 

Tubercular Diathesis, 121 ; Inflammation of brain, 167; delirium of, 152; Laryn- 
gitis, 255 ; Ulceration of bowels, 849. 

Tuberculization of lung tissue, 280. 

Tuberculosis, acute, 226, 248. 

Tumors, Abdominal, 180, 858 ; distinguished from aneurism, 817 ; palpation and 
percussion of, 829 ; peritonitis from, 857 ; in Brain, 191 ; Cancerous, 182 ; 
Characters of, 181 ; Fatty, 185; Locality of, 126 ; (Edema from, 131, 281 ; of 
Oyaries, 396; Paralysis from, 195; Pulsating, 181; Thoracic, 129; ausculta- 
tory phenomena in, 216, 224, 228; characters of, 280; simulating laryngitis, 
255; of Uterus, 409 ; Varieties of, 132. 

Tympanites, 351 ; with ascites, 104. 

Tympanitic resonance of chest, 285, 293 ; in pleurisy, 264 ; in pneumothorax, 267. 

Typhoid fever, 64, 67. 

Typhus, 64, 67; petechias in, 112; urine of, 397. 

Ulcebation of Bowels, 349; of colon, 349; in diarrhoea, 347; in ferer, 65; with 
hemorrhage, 113; with peritonitis, 352; of Fauces, 823; of Larynx, 255; 
Scrofulous, 121, 430 ; of Stomach, 334 ; with hsematemesis, 108 ; of Tongue, 
821. 

Unconsciousness, 147; with delirium, 148. 

Undulatory movement of heart, 288 ; in pericardium, 302. 

Urea in the blood, 148, 177, 400; excess of, in the urine, 399 ; tests for, 385. 

Uric acid in Gout, 86 ; in the urine, 397 ; chemical characters, 376 ; microscopic 
appearance, 880 ; with oxalate of lime, 399. 

Urinary organs, diseases of, 387. 

Urine, Acidity of, 372, 398 ; Albumen in, 390 ; with blood, 898 ; with pus, 894 ; tests 
for, 382. See AWuminuria. Alkalescence of, 373, 898 ; Analysis of, 372 ; Ap- 
pearance of, 374 ; Bile in, 375 ; Blood in, 109, 375 ; influence of alkali on, 110 ; 
Blood-globules, 879 ; Chemical tests, 872 ; Chylous, 899 ; Color of, 874, 875 ; 
Diabetic, 896 ; in Disease of other organs, 898 ; in Dyspepsia, 878, 897 ; Epi- 
thelium in, 380 ; in Fever, 398 ; in Functional (Usorders of kidney, 396 ; Gene- 
ral Characters, 48, 54 ; in Hysteria, 137 ; Lithates in, 876, 896 ; Opacity of, 
875 ; Oxalates in, 379, 399 ; Phosphates, 376, 880, 896 ; Pus in, 877 ; Pus 
and mucus globules, 879 ; in Blieumatism, 78 ; in Scarlatina, 74 ; Sediments, 
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876; their chemical characters, 876; their microscopic appearances, 878; 
Spermatozoa in, 879 ; Sugar in, 884 ; Suppression of, 890 ; Table of chemical 
relations, 886 ; Transparency of, 874 ; Triple phosphate in, 879; Urates, 876; 
Uric Acid, 877, 879 ; Vibriones, 879 ; Water, excess of, 896. 

Urinometer, 874. 

Urticaria, 418. 

Uterine functions in relation to hysteria, 186 ; examination, when called for, 411 ; 
new nosology, errors of, 411; sp^ialit^, evils of, 406. 

Uterus, Cancer of, 188, 411 ; Congestion of, 410; Diseases of, 406; Displacement 
of, 409; Distended with fluid, 108, 408; Hemorrhage Arom, 111 ; Inflamma- 
tion of, 868, 411 ; Peritonitis connected with, 868, 866; Polypus of, 409; Pro- 
lapsus of, 409 ; Puerperal fever from, 868 ; Tumors of, 408 ; Ulceration of, 
410. 

Uvula, elongated, 828 ; as a cause of cough, 381. 

Vaoina, cancer of, 183 ; discharges firom, 408. 

Vaginitis in children, 408. 

Valves of the heart, their Action, 296, 808; Disease of, 807; aortic, 812; mitral, 

812 ; General indications, 810; Hypertrophy with, 810 ; Imperfect action, 808, 

810 ; Murmurs caused by, 294 ; the Pulse in, 810. 
Valvular lesion, 807 ; murmurs distinguished from anaemic, 298 ; from endocarditis, 

806. See Murmure. 
Varioloid eruptions, 74 ; distinguished from pyaemia, 120. ^ 

Vegetable parasites, 426. 
Vegetations in heart producing apoplexy, 177. 
Veins, Diseases of, 817 ; murmurs in, 117 ; Occlusion of, 819 ; causing anasarca, 

100; ascites, 104; local oedema, 100; relief by anastomosis, 819. 
Vertigo, 160. 

Vesicular murmur of respiration, 212. 
Vibriones in urine, 879. 

Vicarious hemorrhages, 107, 110; menstruation, 108. 
Virus, animal, 91. 

Vision, alteration in orsans of, 167 ; perversions of, 168. 
Voice, Affections of, 124; Loss of, 266; Method of observation, 228; Resoniince 

of voice, 212; modified in disease, 214; segophony, 224; amphoric, 217; 

brassy, 224, 281 ; in early phthisis, 219 ; in lulvancing phthisis, 276 ; in em- 
physema, 271 ; in pleurisy, 262 ; in pneumonia, 268 ; in pneumothorax, 267 ; 

rationale of modifications, 214. See Auscultation, 
Vomica in lungs, 219; cracked-pot sound from, 288. 
Vomit, black, 108. 
Vomiting in dilatation of stomach, 886 ; in disease of brain, 170; in hooping-cough, 

282; in stricture of pylorus, 882; of Blood, 108; Grumous, 332; Stercora- 

ceous, 848, 846. 

White-lbo, 819; phlebitis in, not suppurative, 118. 

Whooping-cough. See Hooping-Cough, 

Worms, intestinal, 96 ; with chorea, 139; with disordered bowels, 350. 

Tbllow Fbybb, black vomit in, 108. 



THE END. 
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THE CATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF VENEREAL DISEASES, 

lodudinit ihe wfulit of reccni invoHigniion* up-in the Hibjecl. Wiih illusiraiiun* on wood. In 

(Hw very bBna^ume uciHVn voluine, of oisarly TOO [Mgnt, eilraclolii; (3 T3. (jVoto ifiWy.) 

Xlwc^iiecl or the aiilbiir haa bren lo umpan Bcompfelo worli, wtatoh ibould prosinil Ihe nisiilla 

of the niurl recoul re»ov«lio* and modern eiperimcc on all braiichta ot* inv subjact, wuti •pecial 

pfaclical utility. Tu rhov ibe lliurougkneu of tbe outluu: which, it (bus flUed upi ■ 
lynufksi* of the coau^nln i> eubjoined. 
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PART 1,— (;oNORRHS*AHDITBCoafl.lC*Tl 

II. Glocl 111. Ualanilis. IV Phvmo^b 
loHaminBlioBofiliB Pra*lale. VUl. laUan 
^. Goaurrlmal Opblhalmia, XI. Gonorrl 



<i^ — Chaftii I. Urethral Gonotrhaia in Ihe Male. 
V. ParBphvmOFii!. VI. Swelled Tffi'ticl■^ VU. 
lailoaiil'tnelilaodHr. IX- 6>»orrhiBi in WomflB. 
sil UhBitmiiiitni. Xlt. Vegeraliunx. Xllt. Slrlc- 



PARTIl.— TuiChakckdid A!<D]T>Co«?tJciTiaiis: SrPHiLia.— CilAr, I. [DlroduatarrreroKrltf. 
11. Utaancres. 111. AHbrliunn at the Lympbvlic VbshiI« sod Ganilii alleodanl upun Pcimarf 
SofM IV. GeBBcal Sypbilia— tnlroduclory remarks. V. TrealiiicBi of riyphilit. VI. Syphi- 
liTiti PeTcr— SiBie oTtbe Blood— AOgciIodi orLymphaiie Gaiwlia. VU. Synaililio ASoaliunii ol 
Ihe Sbin. Vlll- Syphilitio AktpecH, Oayuhia, aad Paronyeli-a. IX. UaatM, PalohB*. X. 
Guniniy Tuuutv. XI Sypttiliiic Affection* of Muoou* Memhratwn. XII. Syphililie Ar>^ctlon* 
olibcEye. Xni. Syphililie AflentcHHof Ihe Ear. XCV. SyphililicOfOhilia. XV, Syphilitio 
- ~ ' 10 of Ike Mn»cle» and Tendunk. XVI. Syphtlilic Aneetiins or the Nemiua Syausm. 
- — - - jfionleum and lUo.. ^"•"'- 1 a—Li,:. 



XVir. Syphihlio AITbciioj 



XVIU. CoDgeDilal ayphilii. ' 



BARCLAY (A. W.i, M. D., 

Aitiilaol PKyiieidn to SI. SBorxe'a Hotpilal, Ae. 

A MANUAL OF MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS; Wing an Analjais of the Signs 

and SymptoiBs iirUiseaiie, Id one nuaiociaro volume, extra clulh, or4^4 pages. (2 00. {Ijaclf 



ralatadyaTilipagt 
Aa inporUnl 



-dilKI 



Will B> 



alklth- 



l1 literal 



J^ighi 0. 

. Bi^nilMlloB. He la no men IhenrJit; he Imnwi hii 
Wiirfc Ihnronihty, ind in Utenpllaf In pei-fiprm U, 
hmaauteiceeaedliiipDWen.— £r>(iAKe4.J>BfaaJ. 

Hivedly popular, und hwb Ixcoaie, like Walioa'* 
PneiiH, ui indiipFDiBDIe n«»u>ty li> (Ab ptacu- 
ti«ner.— IV, J. M<,<. Jnnal. 

pracuU^crud'iWdeel.-A'^i^iHi Jtfld. uVZ°f. 

BARLOW (QEORQE H.), M.D. 
Fhystciwi lo Gay's Hoipiul, Loiidun, &c. 

A MANUAL OF THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE- With Additions by D. 

F. CoNDic, M,D., author of" A PrBTIical Treatise on L)irwawsorChildren,"dc<i. In one bund- 
guute oclavo votuine, leather, ai over 600 pngeB. %2 T5, 
WerecoauncailDr.Biirlaw'iMuiBaiiBtheiniiii- will hero 



'k oT high m 
lumtlie (cat aDllity diaplayed In ils elabors- 
iIlBBtioo of BTe'rjjiuileBi of OBI- art whien it 
Y wbicb II BOB ■* well adura.— PHtaiiilar 



kBTe had frBqasDi oeEBiioD lo cobibII il.BBd ban 
foBHif it eleir, eaaolM, pnietleal.aBd tOBnil. It u 
BialaeBttr a jraotieal work, eoBUloiu all tlitt ii 

(reuiaeai of diaeue. Ii ■■ eipeelaUy uiUBilsd foi 
tte aie of aladeau and juBior praBiitioaeii, hat 1' 



pbyiieian. Thai 



■ iBriBi 



I added K 



Penr, and Carebro-Bplaal MeBiacltl) 

UoBS, IhB two Srit of whieh areindi 

wnrk OB pmellcs dealiBCd for the profaiaiua In lliii 
eouBHy, an eiecBted wLlh great jndgmenl and 8. 
delity, bj Dr. Condie, who baa also laceeedBd hap- 
pily in iDiltating itie eaneiieneas aad clcxrueu uf 
Kyle whieh are lach agreuUle ohaneleiiiliea uf 
Ihe oriiiBBl book.— AnXeB Afid. and Suit-Jafnal. 

BARTLETT (EL18HA), M. D. 
THE HISTORY, DIAGNOSIS, AND TREATMENT OF THE FEVERS 

OF THE UNITED STATES, A new and reviBed edition. By Alonzo Clark, M. D, Prof. 
of Pathology and Praclicai Medicine lo Ihe N. V. Cullegw of Phy.|ii?iaoB and Surgeoai, See. la 
, _,__L..-.i„i ._... p,jcei300. 
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.X hundred pag«», < 
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Infeatnreaofih 
aadforaiblrporl 
earefBlly and ae 
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niaosaefieDE moaosraph 



oobteaail mfe auldi 



•tood deaervedly hiih line* Its first pablieatioa. 



ID Of Prof. A. Cluk, 



IbeaiuyiDtiliiaUaaildinca^ qucilioBi ib pathi.- 

logy. HiaaBBOtBtloBaaddmiLenui tu^^r«^w. <A 

nfe aulde the ' 

iaeaBB l»n\»*l Suit- Jo*"* 
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6 HLANCUARO ft I.EA-S MEDICAL 

BARWELL (aiCHARD.I F- R. C. 8., 

Aiiii'inl ^uTfcoa Cbaiing Croii Huipiul, Aa. 

A TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE JUINTS Illustrated with enpav- 

inirn nn wood, la one ver)' baad^Dow oclaro volame, of ■boul 900 paged, «ilra do(b; ^ 00. 

{Ifoui Reads-) 

■■A irMIise on UtKawn of the Joints equal lo, or rather beyond (be currCDI Icnawledgs or the 
dav, has lunir bf (n reijuired— my pmfc»sroii«l hrelhren mimt juilgB wholberthoeoauing pafca maf 
riiprily the (k6o)«ncr No aulfaor i> lil lo eMimale bit own work •! Ihe mamenl ol \U oainpl<niua> 
but il maybe permitted me Id fay Ihai ihu Kiudy Drjciinl diHareii ha> vury mucbnccupied myalleo- 
IKHI, even from my Miidenli'liip, ainl Ibil for Ihe Ib-I »ix of i-ighl year* inydevoiion lu Ihal (Dbjed 

hs- been almotl uDremiliing The rent weighi of mv woric has been r' '■— ■--'-'- 

aeJying their cbuh, 



■1 iubgr devoled la 



liDg aj-mplomi 






imtalu Ihs ll>l«l 



■ I thepci^tal gfi t hla alTDidnt Di iireal pJeum 
leantbur hai iThtntly worked Tary hard at H 
hjrel, and hii lDTMI<(aliDD) iaio tba PhyiioLciji 
a P»l*oIin7 of Jnlaia Utb beea eairled on in 
lanarwhiah entiUai hiB to bs liateDcd Inwil 
.sniluD ud tUfMBl. We mnat not omit lo nai 
B lUe veiy admifable platsa with wbiah Ihe ti 
neiicariehed. We acldon m«lwilh inehilri] 
r and rilthrul dellneatlnu of dlitmH.— Lsitdi 
J. Ttmia a»l Qantu, Feb. 9, ttWI. 



BDontlake leavs, I 
i b.iok. TUB work 



» will be welcomed, 



«*'«Jli'r/Iif 



nakina. iliaMalitti 
' laboiiona innvtipa- 
iginsl tbdnghl, OB the 

premS I L«arfn> i-oaiii, March B, I^SI. 
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CAHPENTEH (WILLIAM BJ, M. D., F. R. 9., &c., 
PBINCIPLES OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY; with their ohief applications to 

Psychology, pBlholiwy, TborapeuticB, Hygiene, and Foremlc Mediemo. A new Americui, from 
Ihe IBM and reviwdLoadon edition. Wilta nearly three hundredillunlrvlioni). Edited, with addi- 
Huns, by Francis UubnkV Smith, M. D., Professor of ihe losIiiuIeB of Medicine in the Penntyl- 
vanin Medical College, Jto. Lione very large luidbeaulil'uloclaTo volume, ol abooi nine hiiDdiM 
large piigeii,bai]daomely primed and atrongly bound lu leather, with raised baudB. tl 'iS. 
In Ihe preparation of this new edition, Ihe author ba> (pared n 

aniuiint of the additions required toeflect this object tfaoroughly,. 
the volume, presenting objuclions arising from the unwieldy bull! 
those portions aol beuring directly upon Human Phtsioloot, 
bis forthcoming Treatise on GehKeal PHVaioLoaT. As > full at 
siulogy of Man. the work in ils prohenl coodiiiun therefore pi 
the siudenl and physiciBii than tbote which hnve heretofore wc 
guished favor which il has so long enjoyed. The additions of Pi 
whatever may have been wanting to the American Htiident, while 



labor lo render it 
n of Its imporlsnl 
uinrd 10 Ihe forme 
of the work, he 


w berelofore. 
subjecl. The 
larp. «!>. of 
as oaiiiieil all 


d accurate leit-bouk on the Fhy- 


■escnti even grenle 
n for il Ihe very » 
rof. Smith will be 


id^ «n'd'di"tin- 
ouod to suppiy 

ofm«iyt«w 



Ti'rk has bsea eonaidflred by the profuilan gcuc- 
allv, iKtth 1b Ihli country and EDglind.asUie moat 
isluable cnmpeadiam os the aabJecL or physlaliigy 



inBitangaage. Thii 
pllibed authnr. Thcj 



irepared by ike BBllior hi 



;ii extenalve rcTlslw, 
■ur BlmoBI be eooaiaBied a saw work. Wb need 
hardly aay, in eonelBdinrtbla brief Dotiea, that while 

einc In thia connlry.il will amply re[wj Ihe piacli- 

aontcDlB.— failim Mtl. and Surf. Jaunat. 



Va aho^d observe, howerer, thai ia this edlUoa 
he Bplhor haa rBowdallada lare« portio* of Iha 
Lirmar, and the edilur haa added much nalaar of in- 
Erest.especiallr in the form arillusltsUoOB. Wm 
lay eunGdenily teeommend it aa the moat eonplet* 
rnrk nn Homan Fhysiolaity in our lanfoaca — 
tmtkiTM Mid. anl Burt. Jianul. 

The mnai eoraplete work on the aeieaee in dbi 
uifiiage.— An. Mtd-Jeitmal. 

The moat comnlate work bow utanl in oar Ian- 

wfB.—y. o. Aid. BtgiiuT. 



WB hav"n"'hlng to I 






mplete eyelopBitia of tJ 
r. Mid. TiHUM. 

in of this oona 



perhaps alee 

iCaipenur's 

liyteib^hDokoarhr. 



Thsmnat completeaipoaiHaD of phyainlogy which "T' 
toy Itngiimgf san at prwcnt (Ive,— Btii, aiad F«.\ 'i^- 

TAerroateat, the moat reliable, 



laagatge — Sitti 



lentofthianawedilionorCaipentei 
ilogy. Hit fDnDBt editlpnr ■■ — ' 

.. ._ ... malmnat thaanlyteit-h< 

iiin Bloli^ in all mr raedleal aehools, and 

1 .1 ^moBf the profeailon haa been nnaaiiNissed by 

^rhin any department of medical aefBuie- ^^ 

1. ^_ j-pj „ ^ mimk of thin 

1^ Vattlfr. The men an- ' 



ige — 3i4tAoicaft, 



and the beav booVi p\ea««iB Ml "«n w**ea"A ^^rnSjftoti ,^^^. 



AHD aciBNTiriO PUBLICATIONS. 



THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVKLATI0N8. With an Appendix con- 

taiDiagllieAppliaiiionaor Kiu Mirro-^'ope Id Cliniml Medirine.^. Hy F. G. Smith. M. D. 
lliuatwed by luur kuiidredaud ibirlplimr ImuiiiiiuI engrBviiif:i> ua wood. In one iHrge snd verp 
■--" --- — vuvuluiBc, of 724p«gei.,Bii™cloih, S4 00; leu her, M 50, 



Dr. Cupealer'tninition ■? ■ iii]i^ri>»c«piu and pbynologiei, uxl b» erealexperieDce ■faieai'hrr. 
— lini nlly quatily mm lu produco wtiBi hju lung been wanted — a guud leil-biuk i>n Ihe praciicaJ 
__~r.i : — , . '-•>•- prcfcnl vuluine his objecl hanboeo.as aialud in taia Pn:liice,"io 

ii moaJ maential lo ihe working micruBCupiiil, wilh luch an aucuuat or Ihs abjeaia be't tilled Tor 
hit aludy, M mighT qualify bim lo comprehend whal he ob»erve«|iind mighi Ihun j 
~'~. Hrienec, whil'iexiuindniB and reirerhiog hiiownmmd " Thai he haBaucoe 
^ . ic Ilii»i ao uae icquainiBj wilh kit. previou* labors a " ' " 

Tbe g™»l imporuinoe of It — -— '' ' 

litu wBo am rIm) pbyicians, . ._..._ _. 

idd an Append in, pafB fully prepared hy ProfesaorSmiih, lin the applicaluini- of (be insl'ri ... __ 
eliaical oiediuini:, lugeltter wiib aii aRuuiuiI of AmericaD MieroMjnpes, Iheir modifipalioiis and 
■DcoHirtea. Tfait ponion of ihe work it iltuHraied with nearly one bundred wood-cuta, and, il is 

Thnae whn are xcquimMd wiUi Di. CiruiBIcr'i i aicidical work, the addiliuni b* frof. 8mi» iive II 

gicjoa wiiiincioa AaiinaluiiJ Vegetable Pfa:/tlo- apiwllnclaim npcm llionTnfniiun, fur wbicli we 
.willfullvuadcriUinilhowiiMtatuirenfknnw- Oi'iilit n<it he will Tesiilve thsit liaeere Hianka. In- 
^ 1. — . .. .1. L.t / .k-_i — "'lSiHlaoehaBOBitil«BUMl»«tiaraeVirjeolle«lln« 

leniBonpio faei* beariog apio phyaiuliwy and 
;iealawiIiei«Hia euaUlDea la Pruf, SmIU'a 
Ddlii aad Ehiaof ilaeli, It aaema tnui, iafnljv 
u LBe cuat uf tha >uluias_L«iXHi(li UHIeal 



WiU the conilractiiiQ oi ■ 
»l1i Gnil abaadaaceof JBrorii 
■nd aimple lanitaage — JU<i 
hoagh erigioally aut 



ELEMENTS (OR MANUAL) OF PHYSIOLOGY, INCLUDING PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL ANATOMV. Seeond Amerwan, from a new and revised London ediilon. With 
aoe huadred and oinely illuairaiiona. In one very handMme ueiavo volume, lealher. np. 566. 
•3 00. 

to pubtiabing (be firal edition of (his work, lU title was atlered from that ol Ibe London volume, 
by Ibe KUbatilulion of Ihe word " Btemeula" for that of "Mimiial," and with the auihor'a wnution 
tie title of " Eleiaenia" is aiill retained aa being more expreaaive of ihe aoope of tbe ireatiV^. 



•jrhaddted the iuJ>iectof Pbyiiolucy. In Ibe pTcmeix 
feefti*«tli>«aeR<:B,.iaweie,ortliewhule— ;V. I 



liae OB FhyilcJugy, euBii do better inan lu poaaea* 
tbemagivMorthEiBaJiaaiarUr. Carpenter Midit^t 



wt eoniplflte Blpcq# of iDodera 
volumr, oitnnl IB the EDgliah 
iiMiiiaUJaur,^. 



e;™j 



PRINCIPLES OF COMPAKATIVE PHYSIOLOOT. N6» Amriam, from 

[be Fourth and Reviwd London ediiion. In one large and hundHime octavo volume, with over 
thine hundred lieauliful illualrBlioaa. pp. 1SS. Eiira cloth, t4 60 ; lealtier, raised btiiida, %i 23. 

are too wiae or old, to M basefiied ibeteby. Hut 
■BBcclallr (• the rounger elaaa would tve oardiatly 
•unBeaJltaabealiltolDfuywarklBtheEngliaL 
UlUMga to eaalify then for llie reeeption and eoin- 
pnwiiaioa of tluiaa trutba whieli are daily Iciag de- 
telsfed laphyaiiilugy,— UidiEOl Canuaffar. 

Wllhoiil pretending to It, it la an Bacyelopfdia of 

Ue leieDU ha* bow arrived. — Dwtfw t^wMrlt 
/*BnHl a/ Httical SHntf. 

A iraly magniGcentwcirk— in ilanlCa perfect ptay- 
Bolofical ituilr.— /laaM>('i Aiurael. 

Thia work atanda without ila fallow. It la one 
few Bieii la Kaiupeaoald have undertaken ; it ia one 



broaghl, frol 



a of otCeri. ea^ble of taking a'genen 

hia diapoiBiI, ao aa 10 fom an hamontiHia whale. 
We r»l that thia abtlraet Ban give the reader a very 

Imperfoel ■•" ' "■- '-' ' "■- ■- — -■ -- 

Idea of it 
aiiterial 

oTIaBguage IN WDicu _.. 

prufeaaiun uDlr, but tbe aeieatlGe world at large, 
tBuat feet deeply indebted tu Dr. Carpenter for tliia 

Eteat wutk. It rauil, indeed, add largely even lo 
i> high repuCallon.— UwtKOJ noaj. 

■I THi SAWB AUTHOi. {Pnparing,) 

PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY, INCLUDING ORGANIC 

CHEMISTKV AND HISTOLOGV, With a General tikeiph ol ihe Vegetable end Animal 



A PRIZE ESSAY ON THE USE OF ALGOHOUC U(5i»3?a "^ 'SS.iiKa 
AHU mUEAaii. New edition, wilh a Preface b? B.¥. Cosom, W.,Vl.,»ii.4. «»^oHiii!;i«»»-"*- 
it. inoocDeat ISmo. Tolu]ne,exUBcVoi!b. ^.Yl%- 5fter-*" -* 
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BIiANCilAKD % IAEA'S HKDIOAii 

CONDIE (D. F.), M. D., &e. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. Fifth 

edition, revimrf md aiigmeDied. In one large volume, 8vo,, leaiher, of over 750 pagea. 93 SS. 

{Jiiai luwd, la'ie.) 

In nrcMnting ■ new snd reviwd editmnol I his fivonte wnrlr, ibe publiihen have only 

thai Ihe DulhorliBB endeavored lo render il in every nwpeci "a com-'-' ' •-■■'■''"' 

the pnlhology end Lhcrapruliciof the maladies incideul 10 Ihe earii 



I expimlkm nl 



t cirerul and 1. 
bBve been »u^li«d, It 






crmplifh ihij he luu m 



rririnj ■ mnrlderable porli 

— — r ly deneienoiea wbicL may hare pmiou^ly 

... e recent labors of pratililioners and observer? bare beeo lbo> 

ruugbly incorponled, and ibai in every poini Ihe worlt will be Tound lo mainlain ille b>Kfa repuuttoo 
il ha" enjoyed s>B oomiilele and I borough ly jwadieal booli of reterence in infiuiljle adunliaga. 
A fevf notice* of prariuua edmana are Eubpined. 



■briielao'i libmrr c 
orihliwark.-JV. r.Ji 



I manireated Id Ibii, » In a^l b 
ilinna to acieDfe^br. Halimi 
■itaa MUicml JiihuMm. 
a, in oar JIdgmaDt, Dr. Cfmdlt 
» (torn the perBHlol' whicli tl 

ITiiuni JtMTwn if Miiitim « 

torkinpon Iho DiaeBKiorChi 



Surfi'eai AHnul. 






ittheAnerinn medical 
it not only ■■■very I 
"Practical TrntiK u 



l>ubl»be^, vra •till regard il in thai lirbi — Ib*ii 
TDs nluc of worKi by native anlbora on the 1 

iit haignuiei! for ilaelf lliecbaricler nf ■ aife'ga 
Ihoae engaged IB praotiee^jr.r.Jirid r>*M>i. 
lithe roDrtheditioBof thiideicrvcdlTpai 
Line. DBrlailhelBler*alaiaeeDielaat I 
haa been i^jeeled to a ihoronili nvia 
dl aew Dl 



tS 



h.,lo«y » 



:■ of ehlldrsB 



yie\i an uoDeiiuUng BoncurrcBce— 5iur>'* Mt4. 

Bapi the oioat foil and eaaplete work now bs> 
leprereiilnBoflbellnlledSniMi Indeed, we 

imoitof itapredeee—uri.— ly—iyieaniaiiSd. 



CHHI8TI50N (ROBERT), M. D., V. P. R. 8. E., Itc. 
A DISPENSATORY; or. Commentary on the PharmsooWBias of Great Britan 

and lbi> United Slates ; compriaing Ibe Natunl Hislory, Uowriplion, Chemislry, Pbarmaey, Ac- 
lioo.^, VsKt, and Donea of the Articles of the Mnieria Mcdica. Second edition, revised Bod in- 
proved, wiib B Supplemenl conlainiiig ihe most impiirlanl New Remedies. Wnh copious Addi- 
lujii*. and I wo hundred and thirteen large woDil-engravings, By R. EQLBSFBLDGRtWlTH, M. D. 
In one very large and handBome oclavo volume, leather, raiwd bands, of over 1000 pa^a. t3 30. 

COOPER (BRANSBY B,), F. R. S. 
LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 

Id onereiy largeoclavovoliu»e,exlr>cloth, ofTSOpBgei, tS 00. 



OOOPKR OK DISLOCATiONa AND 1 
TURKS OF THE JOINTS —Edited by Bi 
B. CoorBB, F. R.6., Ao. Wnh uhliiloa 
Bervallc>nibyFtDr.J.C.Wa.BBiH. Ado* 



COOPER on THE ANATOMY ANT DISRASGa 

OF THE BREAST, with tWMiv-Hvo MiioellBjio- 

serial evn,, eltra eloth, with lul figuru, on X 
plates. WW. 
CODPKR ON THE STRUCTURE AND DIS- 
EASES OF THE TESTIS, AND ON THE 
THYMUS GLAND. Oao vo[. imperial Hvo, ei- 
tra cloth, with 177 Hgiirei on 1»plalcB. SU W. 



COPLAND ON THE CAUSES, NATURE, AND 



GLYMER ON FEVF.RS: THEIR DIAQNOBIS, 
°""""'"='^' AND TREATMENT la one 






CARSON (JOSEPH), M. D., 
Frorcsaor or Materia Mediea aod Ph.mmoy .n ilie Unneriily ofPeimiylvaBia. 

SYNOPSIS OP THE COURSE OP LECTURES ON MATERIA MKDIOA 

AND PHARMACY, delivered in Ibe Univer»ily ol Pennsylvania Second tud fevlwd edi> 
lion. In one very neat octavo volume, eilra clolb, ol 206 pages, fl 50. 

CURLING (T. BJ, F, R. 3., 

Snrg Ma Id the Londna Huapilsl, Preaidenl of Iho HuDterias Society, Ac. 

A PfiACTICAL TREATISE OS BTS£tv.S¥aQ^ -^fifi TESTIS, SPERMA- 
TIC CORD, AND SCROTUM, Seeoni AmeticKB,(n.m\.1«M«™iwAen\«^Eiita*;«'s.<*v 



'o Tioluine, eun. cVitti, "mVA 1 



AND SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS. 



«, by D. Pat 



CHURCHILL (FLEETWOOD), M. D., M.R.I 
ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OP MIDWIFERY. 

rrom the r<iunh revi^secl s.icl enlarged London ediliun. Wiih Noieauid Add 

(JoMBIE, M.D.,BUIhorDf a ■iPruL-licBiXrenliee on (he UiteBies of Child __, „ _, . 

illnflmtioo*. In DOS Tery bandiome oclavo Tolume, [ealher, of oeuly 700 iMrae page*.' S3 SO. 

Ttai* work bkit been «a long an cflsliUfbed rat-oriTc, lulh r)t> i leil-boolc lor Ibe learner aud is a 
reliable aid in coa^uliaiion lor the jirBCI it loner, Ihiil in preseating a new edillun it i« 
iomII alledtioa lolbevrry Miejided I ni prove ineau which 
of two revixionaby IbBiuiharbinwllie last Ameritraa repi 

I>. Cburchlll'a wait- known conseienliiiu* induiilry it a ^uaraolee Ibsl evory poflion hiubeen tb 
roughly brought ap with ibe latBst results at European laveMl^lioo. in all departmenta o( lb: H 
. r _L.. — ,.. T-i. J r .L, . — .N 1-. .-.. _ '-, not left much o( novel 



only nece»9ary 
chit ban received. Having had Ibe beueRl 
eprinl, ii has been malerially enlarxed, aud 



n of ob»lelr!ct. The recctil dale af Ihe Ivt Uub 



r l(w Anencan editor l< 
getber with auch r 
HudCQI, including a 



H endeavored to 






jppearei 



eently u«ued by Dr. Churchill, behevli>E ihat the delaila Iham pietenb 
■dvantue lo the junior prselilioner. Tne re»ull of all iheH ■ddilinn 
l^a Miy one-half more lauiier than Ifae last Aaierieea edition, will 



liLin would be desirabla fur the Amariciin 
Iha aanction of Ibe author be hu added 
"Mnnual for Midwirai and Nuraea," rb- 



hitaading Ihe u«i>ra smaller type, t 



) giTea ne qneauo 



page oritlarallo 
WtlWn (tfaatharit 
•ally, •■ well aa li 

laaned aataor bin. «u,c. 

of iMIiMieal iaqalry,Haniiic sta 
w pUee aod glviag them tEeir i 
■ere. We have nerer r»d n br 



Every 

I nf all 



hi. and DO 



Hap. 

■Bn iDBe wnnsB vrnu the Irae rieaiga of a booll uo 
#Biltelae,Tli: togiveall ttaaUallaowaonlhsaub- 
gl./iiWl he treau, bolh thaoretleally and pr.e- 

SinfMrodbepatleiil. We have aalJ eaoogta tn 
S>m lOthe proTeaaloB that thla bnolt of Dr. Caur- 
«UII'a ia adaiitabir taited for a baak of rereioBce 
bi Ibepraetitiooer.u well aaa tiit-houk (or Hie 
HBdcal.aad we hope it aiay be fiteaaively pur- 
■haa«l amoBcal our rcadera. Tu then ws mixl 
Kmrir recMUMud it — DuUin Midicat frni, 
iaaoai, tmo. 

My aay, tb«erare, IhHt if the Brat editioa waa 
Mowrht worlhv of > fivutahle leueptloa by the 
Edieal pablie, we can eonfidenllr .firm Iti.t Ihli 
»U1 ha (band Kaeb more ao. The lecturer, Ihe 
Hielilfiner,UHl thealtiileat, nayall tavereooarK 
1> Ida page*, aod derive (Vob thafrpemaai laaeh jn- 
tneal aBalaatnetino iDeverythiBaralaiiiutaibeo- 

eul aad praetieal isli<iviretv,-~SHfrfia Qmarurit 



•MiEdemly reeon 
Me praetitloaer.- 
* Thia ia eertniulT Hi 



t, a^ Uutt wbfoh he'v 
•M tooae bonk, ahoald ae 
acberi.— SeaiWna Jbibial 



n Ffteren 



e is conlidenlly prewiiled a.H one of Ihe 

II every leclure-rooin and on every office table. 

The moat popBlar work on midwifery eiei laagrd 
lorn the Amerieaapreaa. — CAarlilltK aCtd.Jn-nat. 

mt work on midwifery, aid ftrmitud It cttmi, 
ve woDld unhnlMtiBgly take Charahill.— trxKra 
M^d. aad Surf. Jgiinial. 

It la Impouible to eoneelre a more aaerol aBd 
aiSwirBrv^i'rnvKial Mtdital JnnwI. 

Oertabilr, ia our apiaioa, Ibe nry best work on 
beiabjeelwliieheiiili.— H. Y. itauliii. 

Nnwark bold! a higher pDitlian, or li more de- 
aerviag of beiag plaeed la the hjindt of ihr tyro, 
the adyueed etadwi, or the praaiiiioaar. — tbditai 

Preriaaa rUHom, ander Iba editorial ssparviaion 
of Prof R. M. fluiliHi, have beea reeeived w>lh 

^Bted f?™''a very late DubUa editlo^, carefolfy 
raviaed and htoaihl ap by the aalhor ID the ptsaeal 
time, doe* preeenl aa aauanaily aeenrata aad able 
expoaitioB of every liBportaBl partlcnlar emhraeed 
iatbedEpattmeDIMiBidwIfery. • • The clearaeaa, 
dlroetDna, and preelaion of ill Ceaehincs, logethet 

ita tealelhibita.have aerved to plaee it already is 

niedii.lieimce~N.O. MidmudSMTg^Jcuniat. '' 

la our opinlno, II forma nne of the beat ir nut the 

verybeil text-book and epitome orubite trie leienoa 

ruage^JtfaMtly Aarwij */K«tf<aI J^cfmct. 
The cleameaaendpreeiaioBofstrlelBwbleh Ilia 









rite 



yoang prai 



Jnmml. 
(Lateif Piiilitktd.t 

ON THE DI8EA8E8 OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. Sooond American 

Edition, revised and enlnrged by the BUIlior. Edited, with Notes, by W. V. Kb*tino, M. 0. ta 
M. U 00, or in leather, S3 '29. 



n preparing this work a tecond lim 
in giving il a very tburoogh revis 
— riioo ot^the vo/ume htu 



for il 






h infonuBiion ralalive l< 



e mav, there- 



While every porlioe of the vuliiine ban been subjec 

Aftieriean editor bave been directed to supplying i 

to Ihia country e« might have encuped the alleiiln 

Ibre, bo safely proooiinccd one of ihe raoit complete worts on the nubjecl ece«j«ihle i 

Bcao Protenioo. I!y an alleniliun in Ihe aiie of the pB^e. these Very eiteosive addittoni have 

been aeoomnudaied wiihiMt uuduly increasing the aiie of lh« warli. 

iUSira ON TBK PUEBPEEAl! FKVm^XSt) 0\B»V. "WSS-K^^^S, ^^-^ 

CULIAK Trt WtrnAFtit n-iui ir .l i.; .n.iii.v amVcww.Miwiiwa'tVi'Cwt ™?*^'' 
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10 BLANCHARD k LEA'S MEUiCAL 

CHURCHILL (FLEETWOODl, M. D., M. R. I. A., Ac. 
ON THE DISEASES OF WOMEN; incladiiig those of Pregntne; and CbiM- 

bed, A new American edition, tevi-eJ by Ih«A"tJior WiJii Nole* and Addiiions, by D F»*». 

clnCOHiilK, M.D.,Buihoral " A Prwiii-d TreatiH: on tbe UiwawroT Children." Wiih Diuno- 

roui iltuBlraliuai. In one Urge and handiiOBie oMa™ volume, leather, of 168 pngei. (3 00. 

Tbi« edilioo uf Dr. Churcfaill'* very popular imtiw may ilmo'i be lermed a oew uroth, (o 
thi.riiughly ba» be revised it in every porUrtn. I( will b« lound greally enlarged, and cuuioletelf 
broiighl up lo Ibe mn-l reeeni condilion ol ihe ^ubjeul, while Ihe very baniisonw terie* of liliuln- 
liun> inirodrnxd, repreiCDlitig luch pathologicst cofldilionB as can be arcuralely purlrayed, pre*eal 
* novel fealure, and afford valuable asjintance lo Ihe young praemioner. Such addiliunt «* ap- 
penred desirable for Ibe Amerinn ^•tDden1 have been made hy ihe edilor, Dr. Cimdie, white m 

which the volume has undergone, while ihe price hae been kepi al Ihe ToriBor very muderale raw. 
ll ennpilar*, DDqaollonaUj^, one nf iJit nml ci- ' cxlinl that Dt. Charebill do«. Hu, kadee*. ■■ tta 

"--' "- ... — jrmmMl tf Mtdicimfad amrf^- 

ever iuaed on [he nme anbieet (ma 

DICKSON IS. H.I, M.D., 
PioriHMor of Praotleo of Medieino la Iho ieSerwa Meiioal drikgc, p|]|k><lt)|iliia. 

ELEMENTS OP MEDICINE; a Compcndioua View of Patbologj and There- 

E?!!!!!!*, or Ihe HiHory and Treatjnenl of Difeasef Second edition, revised, in one la^e ud 
andnome ortavo volume ol 750 pages, leather. $3 70. (.Aul Iitutd.) 
The fleady demand wbk^h haiwi aoi» eibauaied the Grtt edilioa oflhii work,fii<lieiently fho^ 
lb*t lie BUlW we* not mielakeD in »uppo-iiig that a volume ol this eharacier was rawtleil— aa 
elemenlary manual of praclice, which cbould preseni Ihe leading principle* of medicine wilh iba 
praoieal rctulu, in a condensed and pen>picUDut manner. DiKOcumbered of unneoeuarv deiafl 
and Iruiilesa apecDlatiDaii, ii emb»die)i what i> nioal re^uifite lor ihe eiudenl lo leara, aad at Xb» 
>9ine time what tbe aclive practitioner want* when obliged, in the daily calls of hie ppofeHMo, M 
refreah bis memory on special pouts. The clear and aiiraclive style of Ibe aalhor renders lb* 
whole va'-y of comprehensian, while hit long eiperienee siveo lo his lescbtng* an auiborily evcryv 
where aclinowledged. Few pbysicisHH. indeed, havr had widrr opporluniiies lor obwrvaiiMI an! 
experience, and few, perhaps, have iii^d Ihem lu belter puroose As Ihe result oT a hmc lUc d» 
v<iii^d to study and praeiim, the prereni ediiinn. revi^d uudbrou^hl up In the date oTpuwicationi 
will doubilunt mamlain the repuiaiiun already ncquired as a euudansed and couveuienl Anaricaa 
leit-book on Ibe Praclice oT Medicine. 

DRUITT (ROBERT), M. R. C. 8., 8ce. 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MODERN SURGERY. A new 

and revised Anjerican from theeighih enlarged and improved L^indiin edttimt. Illurtraled Wilh 

lour hundred and t hiriy-t wo wood-en v ravings [noneveryliBiidiHiBielypriniedDCIBVOVoIune, 

teathor, of nearly TOO large pages. S3 50. [jvii Ismed.') 

A work which like Dkuiti'b SiihgmT has for so niaay year* msnilomed Ibe posMton of ■ lea*- 
ing favorite Wilh all clauea of Ibe profession, needs no ^ppei*l recommendalion to attract allenlioa 
to a revised edition. It is only necesrary lo stale that the author has spared no paiiii lokeen tte 
work up to its well earned reputaijoo of presenting in ■ small and oonvenieni oompasa the [alol 
Cundilion of every department of surgery, considered both ae a scienea and as an art ; and that Iba 
serviceBof acompelenl Atnerican editor have been employed lo ial rod uce whatever novHiie* say 
have etcaped ibe auibor'a atteulHHi, or may prove ol service to the Ameriean pranitioaer. A 
aeveral editions have appeared in London since tbe issue of the last Americaa r^n-inl, Ibe Ttrintaa 
has bad the beoefll of repealed revisions by the author, resulting in a vary inurougb alieraiioo and 
improvemenl. Tbe eiloni of Ihese additions may be estimated from the fact that ' ■— 



Ihe pages have been increased by about one hundred, while nearly tt 
! have been added lo the rorraer list ' '" — 



hundred and fifty wood-cuts have been added lo tbe rorner fist of llli 
A marked improvemenl will also be perceived in tbe meebanical and 



be desired ai 



Xrds external finish ; while al ihe very low price affixed it will be fomd one of the 
inei acoeuible to Ihe profaasion. 
This pnpalar volame, DOW a motl compreheaaire ' nolhiDg nf rsal praclleal tmporlaneebaabeaa oatli 
imprDvwnBDIs.aad addiliant.and Ihe principles aaJ ' laling ( i suigsrv up Id the present hoir. II i* d^ 
■he lalsalneonlaBd'abKrvaliua." Of ih£ niggrui" ns ^ifiZ<'t^^t'—L<i»4n'LimttL Nov. U, IHS». 
InsarnrTiilslmpoaibletoipeakloohigbiy. The i„ ,i„i„,hi.hri,r»Hi». w.r*«>iBi»>d.s«*. 
deKripiloaa are » eleat sad eoneise, aad the Itlns- j/?,"'™"' '.''!; ."""C^^V.T.^T^^L™^ 
nstinas so aeeunte and bubktobi, thai ihe siadeal I S'*!'' " '«', *"'■ ""' ""'"' *'"' •'•»pr^™tv; 
Ba«liav«nodilBeolly,wlthlnsInini«nlinhaad,andi"!»-.''»Vk- " man prove a ™m ■swrtaaee, ao* 
beck by his aide. (weV the dead boftr, in obut.iae | '^^("^^""hJ^^J"/^;;;^^^!^,'^"^,,^^ 
lulFeledaenrlmutariaailicaiedaoatl'in flririi* ' °'"""" '" ""> slady of more lenjlhy nilnmea.— 
«3 FtnipiMUUcCkirmft. Kavists, laa. V1W 1 t">d« ^.i. Tiw», a*l fia»l», 6e. D, IBS*. 

InihepteaenI ediliOB Ibe tnthDihaseDl\ichi«-\ An a. vit^, «^>.a ^t'o'i^ i:&v<\« iK ni . Onltfa 
-rJilen many of tbe ehapter, and h«ine»tvumea\»««^^ 
■hevarionJimpro*emeBtaaad«ddlliinia\ninDdt>Tn\oi VaoWwo™ w»^«™>™- SJ"™ H—"^ 



AND SCIENTIFIC P LIB LlC ATI ONS. 



DALTON, JR. (J. C), M. D. 
rir.rc«nr at Pliyriulugy ia (ho CulJege of PbyiiclBsi, New fork. 

A TREATISE ON HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, designed for the use of Studon 

and PraclilUMEr* or Medwine. Secood edition, reviHd oad enlargad, wiiti Iwo huntlred a 
Kveoly-one illuMraiioae im wuoil. In one very beaaliful acuiro Volume, of 700 pages, exi 
oluth, ii 00 ; leaiuer, nUKd binds, S4 50 [Jml Iiiutd, I(M1.} 
Tne general Tnvor whirh bM to loon eihausud an vdilioa of 1b» worlc hsn sflbrdcd ihe niiili 

Thi* kia cau.'vd [be inwrlron ol Iwa oew n. 
bibition, Exhalalion, and Ihe Fiinccions oflh 

•mailer aiaoiint Bcmierfd Ihrough Ihe wort, and ■ general nvipion dei-igned lo brine i< Ihnninffhiy 
ap to llw pre-ent eoadiiion or ike science wiik reg-iid (o all poinia wbich may be ooaaidered a^ 
rfcBnilely kIiIinI. A number o( new illu»IraIion> hnn been introduced, and Ihe Work, it is hoped, 
in ila iraprined Ibrtn, may- oonlinue lo command Ibe conSdeace oC ihose Tor whom uae il is in- 
tended 

II will ke inB, Ibrrefom, thai Dr. Dilton'i but owa ntlginal Tieiri anil eipecimesti, together with 
<ffi>iu have b«B (firmed wwtrda fcttns'iag hii adnlre to Bopplr what beent■lder«l■(>lnedFnFtpn- 
™"ll ^ja^'ub"'?.' ' ' ''*"'°"'' ' ' ""■ 



.■me, aod laadu it by /ir the mill deainble text- mure eaearly maglit for Ihaa Ihe Stat. That il la 

book oa phyalulnf)' to place ia the hiuila nf Ibe aotnerely a reprial, will beaccnrrum the aalhoi'a 

■IBoeat wkleh, lu Tai aa we are aware, exiiti In italentBt oT Ihe fallawlag prjaolpal addiliani and 

the Bagiiali la^aage, or perhapa In any other. We altera'lnna whieh ha haa made. The preaeni. Me 

■ llere<urebB*eai'lieaiUliuo ia racuaimeDdlBg Dr. Ilie Iriteditina, laprmted [n tbehigheililykuf (he 

tbeir me (haa aay aihet woih at the hind tu which Ihnir aathur ialeoded flniun MidieoJ oad Surti- 

tbty have aeceaa.— .laurKoa Jiumai of tKt Mid. tal Jaurul, March 38, ISSI. 

!.„„„., April, l».. I.iaan.ee,«.ry.o.l™ad.tailof.h..dditie..; 

It ia, thereTore, no diapaia^inert to the aaay aadDeit loaay. tnat they are aamrraaa and inpart- 

Bcienee aa it wai Itnown tothebcit philniopheri «[ and Qriginal treatiaeoatfaiialUiaiporlanthran^h 

It year. ItataUiia compreheBun but eonuiae oT tae getUBi[upDrtheGraledition,andIheaBpB(li)r 
:lian, the faela eatabliahed by cxjierlineDt, or at^leof the illailratioBi, appli wjtb equal fnrce to 

deritandableinanDer.howit iadone,bula^taina in the hind of the alDdent.— fil. Leati Uidietl and 
inthediBoaaelanDrDBacttlrdortheorctiealpiiinla. I SiirriKil/aBnHl,Mar, IMI. 
Tutaltb^l,^^<,mT'mA"t^liou^o ■ ''*•" "ilflitioBa, wh.le tea Ifylnit to Ihe leainbit 
liretoatodypbyeiolojicalKltai^aaitiallBDWB ['^iruM-uT aa tliViIiit oimplol^'export n'/'aml 
1.. m... «.,™rfni -.Idvatnra. Xad it (« phyii- ,^'_ ^f ,h\ch Dr. DallOB ii doBbll... U.e ehlrat 



'«li>Cy tbaa Breaenteil that Ilea at Ibe foandatloB of 
Borreetpatholafieal knowledge; aadlhia la luTBii orlt^mt lirit rinui Mar ISSI 

•bebaiiaof TaliDBnlthBrBpeatina: BO that palhilo- . , . . _, '.,.,, ' ., 

■7, In fael, beeoBCi of anniB importaBce in the ^ A arcnod ediltOD nf thii deaeriedly pnpular work 
Brnpir diacbBtge of mr overy-da* pTaelieal dstiei. having been called for la the ehort ipaee of two 
!-Ci»ci»moii£a^t, May, iSbi. ' "^ I T"", l*o anthnr hBB aapf lied dehoieaelei, wbisb 

—— <,-~ , ), Bxiated ia Ihe focmot volnDiB,and haa thaa piurn 

Dr. Daltoa aeedi no word of piaiae froia na. He eomplelely fuIBlIed hii dtlign of preaoiliBg lu Lhe 
boBiveraally reeogBiieiJ aaaminkg Ibe firat, if not ptoleiiKin a reliable aad preeiae text- bouk. and one 
Ibe very G I at, of American priTaioliyiitinaw living. ' whieh weeoaalder Iha heal ootline on [be lahiect 

Taeirateditinaufhiiidmmble work appeared but of whieh ititeala, in any langaage J^. Jmincaa 

tnni ysua aiBce, and llje advance uf aeicuce, hii ' Midtca-CkirxTg. idruv, Uay, mi. 

DUNQLISON, FORBES, TWEEDIE, AND CONOLLY. 
THE CYCU)P-*:DIA of practical MEDICINE: compriaiDgTrefttises on 

[he Nature aiid TreBiment orUisea^ee, Malenn Medics, and ThenpenlittB, Diaeaaes of Wnmeo 
■nd Children, Medical Jurisprudence, ice. ice. In four large supei^royal ocIbvo volumes, of 
3!M double-columned pages, ^[rangiyand handsomely bound, With raised banda. S13 00, 
%* Tfais work eonlains no less ibnn four hundred and eigtaleen dialincl Irealiaea, coatribuled by 

■fxly-eighl disllaguiBhed physieiana, rendering il a complete library of reterenee for the country 

precimooer. 
The Buat eoinplete work on Practical Medielne ^ Thsedltoraart praelitianeiiar eaUbtlabed repu- 

■Itant; or, at lean, in out language— Bajalo , latiun, and the liii of eoBtfibaloraenibracoi many 

'""' '""",,' - don, E'diL^^"h"Du'b^n?IISd GtaKow.'''ll''i., iS- 

PmreCereBee,illaabo«allprieetoe«ryprac. d™l Ihegreal taerlt o( diU work llal thaprinoipal 



I eal aeqoaiBtBBCB with 
■ —MfdMBl XiamiKr. I jBurican Midical ./< 



leiwiil high andjai 



,_ S'B OOHPIIKHENBIVE BYSTKU OF 

HIDWtFERT. lIlHaliated by occaaional oaaea 

and Bany eagravingi. Twelfth million, with Ibo^ (iuae\inK,wevai«a. wani 

~1l^ti^V.™^""l';'"''i",if"'',£'i,"""'"'\.™ lOEWEEwa Tn.^a.-vvKt oh i 

BMoeiavoroiuDio,ex[raeniin,nt(HIUpafra.»ao. yp ¥VMK\XA. 'ti»V»«AA\w 
MtfBBB'B TREATISE ON THE PaY8ICAI.\ oct&yo eiVwoVo*!!,*!*?**™. 



SLANUHAKD ft LEA'S MEUICAL 
0UNQLI3ON (nOBl-EY), M.O., 



NEW AND £NI.AnaED SDITIOK. 
MEDICAL LEXICON; & Dictionaiy of Medioal Seienoe, ooobuning a eO 

EiplsnrtliDD orihc various Subjecli and Trnrt of AnBtnioy, PbypiolM}', PklhologT, Hygiea^ 
ThetsMuU™ PhBrm«r"logy, Phnnn^cy. Surpery. Obsielrirf, Mpilinl JririspfHrfrni*, Drnliiuy^ 
Arc. ND)ireForClinis)ciinil<>r Mineral Waicn; Formnts for OfU-innl , EinFMri»I. and Dk4eda 
PrfpiiraiiotiP, frt. With Frenfh and olher Syn«iyni«9. Ravi-^il and very EreHlly nlargo4 
In "ne very large aiid hamlninie i>Mavo volnme, of WPi itoDble-foliunaed pa^s, ia tmM rypa; 
rlrontiy biHUift in leather, Willi raised band*. Price $4 00. 



E-necia) ure hu been 
wonliv a coiKJTiuanM of 



Srimulitcd by 



BB^inB deiti' 



liitwno en>)yed. 

d, thowlMii ~ 

autburht 

e il a HlisfailiHy and dnir»- 






. « cMiDiaM 
xrn Inlrodnred ihrMKboM, »a- 
o apcommodala wh)Dt| iW Dn%- 



erary term I ha( ha* he«n Ip^limalcd in ibc nnmencli 

large MddllionB havti been Tuiind re(|aifi1e, and the eire 

from Ihe fnel thai aboul Sii Thoiimbu ■iibfee'" and 'r 

dering Ibe whole number of definilions about Suit T 

ber ot pegeH bai been mcreaafld by nearly a hundredt ooEwiihE^tanJmff uii ciuHr^«aDcni ra lae* 

oflbepuie. The niedictil piVM, bnlh in laix country aiid in Esgland. adb pnmouneed Ifac wwk ... 

aifppn^'able lt> oil medical aludeDM and praMittamn, aat) the pieaeni nnproned edttjoa will DM loM 

ibal enviahte reputaiiiHi. 

The pnbliahern have endeavored lo rrndeTthe roenhanicHl eiemiioo worthy of a 
vnivcrFal use in daily reterence. The grealesl care bar bren eierri^ed lo obtain the lypoempkieil 
aoeuraay M> necearary in a work of ibe kind. By the rmall but exoeediiigiy ctpar type employe^ 
an immenM amount i>l matter is enndenred ia iis Ihmmnd am|)le pages, while ihe binding will ba 
hmnd Btrong and dimlite. With all the» impf^vemenlii and enlarBements, the pfioe •—-'—— ■ — - 
al Ihc former very moderate rale, ptaoing it within the reach of all. 
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THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. A Treatise on SpMktl Wthology uid TW 

rapeuiic.-s. Third Ediiiua. Ia iwo Wtto dcwiq ^uVuttev^^ca^i^'i 1^,500 pages. S6 3& 
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DUNQLISON (ROBLEY), M. D., 

Profesaor of Inititntet of Medicine in the Jefferion Medical Collefe, Philadelphia. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. Eighth edition. Thoroughly revised and exten- 

sirely modified and enlarged, with five hundred and thirty-two iliuittrationa. In two large and 
lumdsomely printed octavo volumes, leather, of about 1500 pages. $7 00. 

• 

In revi9ing this work for its eighth appearance, the author has» spared no labor to render it worthy 
a coBtinuance of the very great favor which has been extended to it by the i>rofeMion. The whole 
oontenti* have been rearranged, and to a great extent remodelled; the investigations which of late 
years have been so numerous and so important, have been carefully examined and incorporated, 
and the work in every respect has been brought up to a level with the prestent slate of the t^ubjeci. 
The object of the author has been to render it a concise but comprehensive treati«e, containing the 
whole body of physiological science, to which the student and man of science can at all times refer 
with the certainty of finding whatever they are in search of, fully presented in all ito aspects; and 
OA no former edition has the author bestowed more labor to secure this result. 

The best work of the kind in t)ie English laa- 
gnage. — 8iUiman*3 Journal. 

The present edition the aathor has made a pcifcv I 
mirror of the science as it is at the present hoar. 
As a work upon physiology proper, tne science of 
the functions performed bv the body, the student will 
find it all he wisbes. — hfathvilU Joum. of Med. 

That he has succeeded, most admirably succeeded 
in his purpose, is apparent from the appearance nf 
an eighth edition. It is now the great encyclopedia 
on the subject, and worthy of a place in every phy- 
sician's library. — Wttum Latutt. 



We believe that it can truly be said, no m(»re com- 
plete repertory of facts upon the subject treated, 
e«B anywhere be found. The author lias, moreover, 
that enviable tact at description and that facility 
ma4 ease of expression which render him peculiarly 
acceptable to the casual, or the studious reader. 
This faculty, so requisite in setting f(»rth many 
graver and less attractive subjects, lends additional 
eharms to one always fascinating. — Bostom Mtd. 
mmd Surg. Journal. 

T%e most complete and satisfactory system of 
Pbyaioiogy in the English language. — Amtr. M*d. 
Joumml. 



BT THK 8AMS A17TH0B. (A neto $diHon,) 

GBNEBAL THERAPEUTICS AND MATERIA MEDICA; adapted for a 

Medical Text-book. With Indexes of Remedies and of Diseases and their Remedies. Sixth 
Editioii, revised and improved. With one hundred and ninetythree illustrations. In two large 
and handsomely printed octavo vols., leather, of about 1100 pages. $6 00. 



In announcing a new edition of Dr. Dnnglison's 
General Tiierapeutics and Materia Medica, we have 
no words of commendation to bestow upon a work 
whoM merits have been heretofore so often and so 
Justly extolled. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the present is a mere reprint of the previous 
edition: the character of the author for laborious 
reaearon, Judicious analysis, and eleamess of ex- 
pression, is fully sustained by the numerous addi- 
tions he has made to the work, and the careful re- 
vision to which he has subjected the whole.— J^T. A. 
M»duo-Chir. R$m€Wt Jan. 1058. 



The work will, we have little doubt, be b<iuf^ht 
and read by the majority of mediual students; its 
size, arrangement, and reliability recommend ii to 
all ; no one, we venture to predict, will study it 
without profit, and there are few to whom it will 
not be in some measure useful as a work of refrr- 
ence. The young practitioner, more especially, will 
find the copious indexes appendtd to this edizion of 
great assistance in the selection and preparation of 
suitable formula. — CharUston bUd, Joum. and SU» 
vieie, Jan. 1856. 



BT THK SAIR AUTHOR. {A fMW EdUton,) 

NEW REMEDIES, WITH FORMULA FOR THEIR PREPARATION AND 

ADMINISTRATION. Seventh edition, with extensive Additions. In one very large octavo 
volume, leather, of 770 pages. $3 75. 

Another edition of the <* New Remedies'' having been called for, the author has endeavored to 
add everything of moment that has appeared since the publication of the lant edition. 

The articles treated of in the former editions will be found to have undergone considerable ex- 
pansion in this, in order that the author might be enabled to introduce, as rer as practicable, the 
lesults'of the subsequent experience of others, aa well as of his own obi^ervation and reflection ; 
and to make the work still more dei*erving of the extended circulation with which the pre<«ding 
editions have been favored by the profession. By an enlargement of the page, the numerous addi- 
tions have been incorporated without greatly increasing the bulk of the volume.— Pr^/SMt. 



One of the most useful of the author's works.^ 
Southtm Modical and SurgictU Journal. 

This elaborate and useful volume should be 
foond in every medical library, for as a book of re- 
ference, for physicians, it is unsurpassed by any 
other work in existence, and the double index for 
diseases and for remedies, will be found greatly to 
tahaace its value. — N*w York Mtd. Oaxttu, 



The rreat learning of the author, and his remark- 
able industry in nusning his researches into every 
source whence inrormation is derivable,have enabled 
him to throw together an extensive mass of facta 
and statements, accompanied by full reference to 
authorities; which last feature renders the work 
practically valuable to investigators who desire to 
examine tne original papers. — Tk§ Anuricmn Journal 
of Pkarmaef. 



ELLIS (BENJAMIN), M. D. 
THE MEDICAL FORMULARY : being a Collection of Prescriptionfl, derived 

from the writings and practice of many of the most eminent physicians of America and Europe. 
Together with tne usual Dietetic Preoaratioi^s and Antidotes for Poisons. To which is added 
an Appendix, on the Endermic use of Medicines, and on the use of Ether and Chloroform. The 
whole accompanied with a few brief Pharmaceutic and Medical Observations. Eleventh edition, 
revised and much extended by Robkbt P. Thoica.s, M.. U.^ Pcofetaot ol Ma.tftt>a.l&»d&«^vsw'v&iK. 
PkUMdelptim Co/iege of Pharmaoy . (Prsparif ig .") 
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ERtCHSEN (JOHN), 

PrnremoT or Siif cry in UniTerntf College, Lonilnii. ke. 

THE PCTENCE AND ART OF SURGERY; beino A TBBA-nait ow SunmcAL 

Injiihiifk. Dibkakfh, urn UnmiTTdHB. New and impmrrd Americsn. Trom Ihn M«>m>l i^nlkrnd 

and rarvflltlv revi»e<l London ediriim. liluslraled wilh ovpr four hundred engcmvinrr tm w.n.rf. 

In iHir large ind handiu'mi- iviavn volume, of one iboUMnd aloHly prinled pagec, leuhrr, 

raiwd buda. M W. (/Mil /"wtrf.) 

The very di'imKni>>i"<<'>'orwrlh which lhi» work hB> been rrwirrd on bolbnido of The Atlun- 
lit^ ha- ■limuUlFd the author lo rentier il even moro worthy of ihe pofiilfon whieh it ha* «o rapiillf 
(iiained a' ■ MdndarJ aiiihoriiy. Every porimn hsf been ™refiilly revised, numrrtjiii widillnnt 

or Ihe moat Bilviinced oondilion orsurRJcal fpienre. lu ihin manner ihe work ba* hem enl»rge<l by 
abriul a hundred paref. while the *erie« of enKravingr has hnm inrreei^ hy more Ihan a hundred. 
rrwlering fl one of the miwt ihomufrhly iliu»tnited voJimien before the profeHion. The BdJilinoi ul 
the BUlhnr having rendered unneceiwafy muKi of Ihe nolei n( the former American edilor, knl little 
ha> bemi added in Ibia country; *unie few noieK nnil occasiunal illUflrMHHX have, bowerer, b«en 
inlmduoed to elucidali Amenowi mode* of pmoliee. 
Il la, Id o>r humble tndxneni dulilHll 
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Profaaanrof th 

PTTTSTCALEXPLORATtON AND DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES AFFECT- 

ING THK RESPIBATURV OKGANS. In imo large and basdaonie dcIhvd volume, eitn 
clolh, 636 pages. >3 00. 

'*■ ■ '■■'' •■ ImeBloftheaubi^rola, WereeommuiuietreitlaelniiTerynae whowiahx' 
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. . . Itdi^rieredillnllieaatnoi, 
■nd ihrnngh him, to l(ip prfif..Mi™ia ihi> eouplry. 

laliun, a readable book.— ilx. J-gar. KU. Seiiu*. 



BT TBI (IMI AtrraoK. (JVow Rtodll.) 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DIAGNOSIS, PATHOI-OGY, AND 
TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE HEART. In one neal octavo volume, of aboul 
9U0 pageK, eilra elolh. til\ 
We do no- know ib»l Dr. Flint hae wr 

ih>n|rwhlBBIaD<itai(in»j bmihia, hial 

|i»tei all the otbeia. Tha wiiikiaiUMtci 
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AHU SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATiONH. 

FOWNES (GeOROE). PH. D., 4ic. 
A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY; Theoretical »n<J Practic 

Fram Jhe uevtnlh ravi^ed and corrrcled Loniinii edlliuQ. Wilh (Hie hundred and riii»My-ei 

illuolraljons Edited bv Robkrt Briddbb, M. H. In one Inrge ruyal lamo voIiudc, uf i 

pern. In leniner, SI 6^: eilra cloih. SI 50. (Jna U/mmt.) 

The dmlli of the siithnr harine placed the edltnnil cara of Ihif work In the praellMd hand* 
Dra.BBHi* Jones and A. W.HollVuiui, ei-erylbiiij ha- been done m its reri»ir.n whieh eip-fiu" 
could Fiiggei<l to keep It on m level wilh the nprd advance of chemlnl science!. The addi'iL 
requiKiie lo Ihi- purpose have neiwbiialed ui enlargen:tEnt nT Ibe page, aolw it branding whicb I 
work has been iDcreawd by aboul fifty pagen. Al Ibe same llmi' everycare has been n-ied 
■muatainiudirlinellve character a« a condenwd manual Tor the student, divested or all unnenwe 
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FEnaUSSON <WILLIAMI, F. R. 8., 

Pmrcwr of Barrery in Riaii'i Cnll«e. Umdun, *d. 

A SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL SURGERY. Fourth Americsn, from the third 

le large and Wniitiliilly priated octavo volume, ol aboul TUO 



page*. 
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QRAHAM (THOMAS), F. R. S. 
THE ELEMENTS OF TNOBGANIC CIIRMLSTRY, including the AppIIfla- 

lioni of the Science in Ibe ArU. New and much enlarged edition, by HiNsr Watt< and KoeaRT 
ome opiavo vul.ime, ol over 800 very large 
b. S4Dn. 

Index, Title Mailer, be, may be 
:d «eparaie, clotb backs and paper sidea. I'rioe Wi 30. 

iri Fraf. B N. Heriftr*. H^irard CMtf. | afird In be withnnl 



DBILWea, m- U. i_.onipieic in uain IH'B= •»"" i*n"ltliHjiii 

,% Part II., eompleling the work from p. <31 to ooi 
ta*d aeperaie, clotb backs and paper sides. Price S9 SO. 
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GRIFFITH (ROBERT E.l, M. D., &o. 
A UNIVERSAL FORMULARY, oonlainiag the methods of Preparin(r ftnd Ad- 

Duniaterinft Uffieinal and other Medicines. The wbote adapted in Phy lie Ian* and Pbarmawii. 
9BCOBD Edition, thoroughly revi»ed. wiih numeron- additioni-, by Kobert P. ThOHap 
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>y>iciin. I* really IianienH.— £m1i 
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GROSS (SAMUEL 0.}, M. D., 

ProfeiioroF Hnrnvrytn ihr JstTFrnn Medical Cnllere of PhDiiitslpliii, At. 

Enlarged Edition — Kow Ee&d;, Jannuy. 1BQ2. 
A SYSTEM OP SURGERY: Fulhologieal, Diagnostic, Therapeutic, and 0;<en- 

miik-li Biiliirgfd snd cur-Cully r«"i-eci. In Iwo lar?e mil beamifully pnnled oc'B»o voluniP-. i>f 
Hbual iweniy-lwo hundred peget ; strongly boiinil id lesiber, wiib raised bnndi. Price C]S- 
The rxbBiuiiDD in lilile man: ItiBn iwn year* df ■ Inrgs edilion (if so pWiorWe and coinpr«hcn- 
■ivc ■ WQik as ihif it> ihe beM ovidEiiRe Ihal ibe autbur war nol mi^iiiken in lii> etliuuie uC Ibr 
warn wbich exi^led of a complole Aineiimn Sytlcta of Siir^rv, prrerntiiig tbe science in all ■■• 
oci'eiKai)' ile'ails aud rn all iiv br>ncb». Thai he ha* aueoreded in Ibe altempl lu lupply ibio want 
ii> nhown not only by Ihe rapid «alf ol Ibe work, bnl al<o by Iho vrry ravuralile maniwr in whicb ii 
ha- bcfD rewived by Ibe nrganiorihe pro&s-inn iii ihi* uouolry and in Eunipe, and by Ihelautlbal 
a Iranrlniion is now preparing in Hullaud — a mirk af approcialiuii sol onun beittotred mi any Mien- 
liliu work HI rxlendMl in r-ize 

The aalbor bav Dolbecn inDensible toihe kindneu Ibua brMowedupoa hi*lBbon,andiD reviling 
Ihn work Ibr a new edition he hasxpared no pKina 10 render il worthy ul Ibe lavor wllb wbieta ii 
bat been rocetved. Every porlion baa Ivea lubjeuled ID plaoeexamiaalion andrevitiun; any d»£- 
ciencief appareiil have been Kupplied, and the raaultii oT recent prugnm in ib« rcj«n« and an of 
■urge'v have been everywhere inlroducfd; while Ibe wries iif iltu-IfulionB has been en lar^ by 
life addilicin of nearly three hundred wond-eula. rendering it one of ihe moM Iborouf hly illiulralM 
wurkaever laid before the proCearioD, Ti> accomniiHlale IfaeM (erf cileufive addiliofis, Ihe WDrlc 
ha> been prinied upon a smaller type, >o Ihal notwiihilandiiig Iha very large inereaie in ilia DMBor 
and value of Ibe book, ila »iae ii more r'onven ienl and leva rumbrnuiihen herora EverrcarA ha.* 
Iieen. luken in Iho priniinK lo render Ihe lyp(ier»phic»l eitervlinn DneicvpiinnaMe, andll fsconfi- 
denlty presenled as a work in every way worthy of a place in even Ibe Dicet hmiled llbrwy of the 
pi aoi II loner or sliidenl. 

A lew leMlmonialg of the vaMie of ihe foriner edilion nre apprndrd. 



■ ■ Or. GroH nliiraetorilT fulfilled 
iiirui pernnl [if hia voIbdih en«b. 
niwcria thealGmutive. Notonl} 
le rtnder aa alaoarala and well-wr 
[I on vait'speilsB«,bal liehai 



„_., jomaaalHl frum Eii|lL_. . _ 

iienial aaibors. tl has baea jaitly utjaolnl 
"*""»have hern far friHneomplr'' ' 



Of Dr. Onui'i trealiie na eartrery we eaa nf 
nn B»ire than Uiaiii ii ihanuaislalruniteuileuin- 

tlrce work OD Uila braaeh of Ui< I eallaf ul whieli 
na Bvor bHB published la any ennalry. A «»■ 
wmailo wnik, I< admiis of BO analvlleal rerlewt 
but, dill our tfKte iicnrii, we (h.'sld sladlj five 



The work li an ■ 



.i.b,t«t 



eaMd,— HvMia 



lhe» have hern far ffimicooipleM in maiirtneBliiil ! „,t,e( and Mlcpl, ai wtll aa in liluatraliunt aad 
"^ li''"r'[h """^I'lDi «aS'' ShiM tShl h ihml' "*'' "' P"''''""'"i '^' *• "" >ino"IIT reenm- 



distairi, whlla they hnva nerely (luBaeil at, nr 
givtn aa unsaiitfaeiory areniiBt rif, ulhera equally 

Hnserrrir, and haaprndaced IhanuMleonipletr wnik 

BMliectif ■arnry. tlia nut. itrteilr aoniiiiif. a 
IpMi nary frf Surgery, hai II tivaa lolbc rrndet all 



yooDH praelilicB 
■With pleaaore we reeiirf Iha ermp'eliBn of Ibtt 
lOBa-BBliclpaieil work. The Msataiion whieb (he 
aaUDi hai for naav yq|>ri BDaalBiit, both aa a rar- 
geoB aad aa a wriKr, had prepared aa In eipeei a 
tieatiae offreal BJieellenee and oriflnallty: bat w« 
ooafuB we welebynuinniiiprrpaiad [orUieowk , 
whiub It before aa — the noil en^letatrMtiMiHB 
tui^ery ever pabliabH], eilhei ia Ihia or aBr DMir 

mnat oc^iBal. Than lano aalucat bdouglBf pro- 
perly lo surgriT whieh Dae nol recalvefl fni* Ihi 
aaihoiadueiliaipiirntieDtloti. Dr.OniiaBaa n^ 

been fell by praoliti'nen; be has fBralMw »• vl^ 

itenaitmeiitt A a A -nenc ist, we are proud of tb« 
nebievrmenl I ae eurgentia, we ara mnsi alnrertly 
thankful lo \i\m T^r hia exlra^ird nary labxra in our 
hriiolf— TV, r MoHlkIt RnitvanJ Buffate Mtt. 



ELRJIENTS OF PATHOLOGIOAL ANATOMY. Third edition, thoroughly 

revi>«i and BreailvimDravcd. In one large and very handsome octavo volume, wilh aluui ifaree 
ifiil illuMraiiiHis of wbich a larve nnmher are from ortguiai diawinn. 
7-^; laBlbur,raiKed bands, t'la^. {UMf PftUithtd.) 
■ In the Soienee of Pal holooioal A naioray during the lafl few yearp have 
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"n'^E^^Iiail'Iild'!!;' 
IwikuJogyaaairtiL 
raeani^Hlaeven 

Una irf- BrilLn aa 




BLa- 


cW.Sepl. 1,]MU. 



jsh modiHcvlion of lb 

iflbo subject. The very carelul a 



I'rice in exlra doih, M 

The very rapid advanee 
reiKlfred eiwenlial a Ihuru 



<t pFoduciions of ibe A 

re baea favi^rabtr Imprea ,t^- 

vhich Dr QruBB baaeievnletlUs laak 

«i™l Abi 

ininiendisf h 
imimnat ' nut reaileia, se we believe one well ifearrvloa of 

■niUTli \ AVVuniA vcTula^ aiul ucafsl atudi HealnaJ Bfid. 

\CKTi~.,S-ivl.lSai, 

SAGES, /n one liundsome octavo volume, « ' "'' "''" " "■'•"'""" *" 
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ANO aOIENTIFIC PU WLI r: a Tl 0N8. H 

GROSS (SAMUEL D.), M. D.. 
PcnfBunr nf 9urR«y in tlig Jrrrr.on Medinl G.)llriB or PhiluJplphit, to. 

A PRACTICAL TltEATIPK ON THE DISEASES, INJTTRrES, AND 

MALFURMATfUNS OF THE URINAHY BLADDER, THE PROSTATE OLANU, AND 
THE UR£TMRA. SePonil Edilion, revimd and much unrargEd, wilh une buiidreil and efgb(y< 
foVP illafllreljim^^ In one Ibt^ nnd very handAome octavo TolumOt of uver Dine hundred pwea. 
In tcMhrr, rati^d buid«, S.^ 39 ; exin ulolh, S4 73. 



..npleia 



nvf.ei.reclji>nyrhiii«tO|( 



J 8/ Me* 



I or Ik 



will, w 



.r 800 pngro, 



GRAY (HENRY), F. R. S., 
L«>iir" on AnsLomy nt 91. Grorgc'. Ho.p.l.l, London. A.'. 

ANATOMY. DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. The Drawin; 

Carth, M.U.,l»le U«ni''QH™l'>r on Anatomy Bl Si. L!eorge'sHo(ipirBl;lheDi' 

by ibe AitTiiOK and Dr. Carter. Second American, rmni the »Raiid raviw 

iJoniliin edilion. la one magnificent imperial oolsvo to1l..._. _. 

and slahomie enfiravinsB on wood. Price in eilra cloth, SS 33; \t 

(Tfote Riadji, ISI^a.) 

The ipeedy uhaiintiod of* large itdition of lhl« worlc it BulIiGient evidence that itapian and eie- 
oiiliun have been found to prewnl juperior praRiical odvanlagoB in facliilaliDg Ibe Mody orAnaio^ 
my. In pre«eniing it lo rbe p«»fc«»ion ■ aenond lime, the author haa availed himaelfol^^tbe oppoi^ 
(unity to supply any deficiencien which experience in ile Die had ataown to exirl, and lo mrreM 
any ecron or I'eiaiJ, to which Ibe flr^l edilion ofa Fcienitllc work on »o eineniiive and compllcsieil 
a science i> liable. Tbe» improvements have reunited in fome increase in (be Tiia of Ihe volnms. 
■ Iwenl^-Bix new WDad-cul* have been added to the beautiful seties of itki^lralioDs which 
»D dialioctive a foalure of ilia work. The American edilion ha" been pa?fcd lliroiigh the pte^t 
uniior Iha auperviaion of a Qompelent proiim>ioiiBl man, who ba» laLen every care to reniltir il in 
all re-pects ecciirale, and il ii now prefenied, wiihnul any incrvaae of price, aa fitted lo maialain 
and extend the popularity which it hBS everywhere acquired 

WllK lillla trnnbla. the buay pmctilioncr wbnie , lo Mliit la tllii emin'ry. Mr, Oray wrilaa Ihroa^- 



i by H. V. 

and improved 

wiih3S8Urn 

iwd banda, IT 00. 






_Balonica]lor(,an(riii leidy'jTor BL, ._.. 

II il lo Ihia elaai of iadividaaU, anil lOI lo !&« Mu- 

NGedOmt Uw library of llienwilinl mia will aaaa 

wnrk don a>it eiiat.- Madtat Qnarurl^ Jattmnl 
9fMU. ScHKH, JdI;, IMI. 

Ttiia D^itlnn ii maeh laip'oved and rnlarHd, and 
eOBlaini levsTil DfW lllnitnliona by Dr. Weatnu- 



• ad thta, Inn, aallleieally ample for all 
-a of the operalln niaeon. After de- 



trm pmtowlni B vaiirtv of" MBBBtla."— ! 
Amfooefl, PEb. «, lUI. 

The wiiric before aa ii one entitled to the 
prajie, and we acoordiaElv welcnme il ai 
able addiilnn to mnJleBr liler.ture. laic 
iBfiilnru of detail between Uia ireiiiiu 
peyudnf Wllaon,iia rbnraeleriiif marl 



call are agb}«ted by maicolir asUoB. 

IB on .arlenei la rannTkably fatt aad as- 
atina- »'■(<!' Nnloaly ia the larglea] aaaloolv alvoi U 
lo Iba ""^ Importaat vend, wllli direecjoni fnr Iw liga- 
in itn j ''""' '™' *' '^' "^ "^ ''" deieriplioB of eaflh arla- 



1. Htd.CAir. Jtin 



Mr. Grsy'a book, I 
■ and eoniDleienni of i 



adupled IB Hiildea'a Oiii 
sail Hi uver-aatlnau lbs 
mod* of pieiorial lllonr 
naaelea, blondveiiela, » 



iilugy. It wonld be uiffi- 
■dvantaa'a nfferrd bj tbii 
tloa. Bom., ligamrnu, 
dnerrriBreencli ia tarn 



rata, acquired nnly by prulnnaeil oad iiliannie an- 
pllealfoB. la eoncluW, we Exrtily crnnmead ibe 
wnrk nf Mr Gny to ihe aUnitinB of Die meaieal 
priifening. (cetmit cecUlB luai iiihualil bere^raed 



—IV. Y. MnlUg RnUK 

I Ihe wnrk of Mr. GniT a 






nB(e,BlIi<nliB( a enmpletg view of the ilraelDrs of 
beliBnwnhDdy, witbaapeciB] referencB to practical 
untery, ThnatbaTalameeiniilitateBaperrBetbauk 
<f referraoe for tbe practltlnnrr, damaodiof a plada 
a even Ibe moil limlled library of Ilia pbyaleiaant 



will ha BB nndaabiedHidaaad. Tka peealiar nise 
of Mr. Urar'a nuilB of illnatrBEioB !■ aowhrra mora 



and eapealallT ia thoae portloui whlsh treat 
biBjaa of the head and of Ibsir daveliipnaat. 
itady of tbeaa paru ia thai aada nog of onmp* 



«"S; 



BLANCHAKJ) ft LEA'S MEDIOAIi 



GIBBON'S INSTITUTES AND PRACTICE OF 
tiUROKRV Eiirlilh ediliiw, inipr.>r«l tui ml 
tend. WiUi lhirt)'-rn*r plate* lo iwhandiiime 

luIhFr, raliMlbiiiili. » SO 

BARDNRR-a U&DIGAL CHEMISTRV, for ihs 
BHuf t!tiid«i»BDd thaPriif.'Hl.in. Id noe rnrul 
twin, vol., olnib, pp. 3M, wilh Wfinl cut). i1. 

flI.l!GK'8 ATLAS OP PATHOLOGICAL F19. 



Iioni br JwKrH Lmidt.M-D. Is ids vnlaaa. 
Fappcr pLilc flituru, p1i>jD aoU aolorM. '«S 00. 
ilTGIIES' INTROOlTCTIOPi TO THK PRAO- 
T1CK UP aU^OULTANON AKL OTHER 
M01>F.S0FPHVSICALDlAnNn«IE IN DIS- 
EASES OF TIIR LUIUUS A.ND HEART 8e- 
CMnd nlllloD 1 vol. luyal Itma., u.clalli, 



), M. D., 

Cullq-a lloipiUI. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON FRACTURES AND DISLOCATIONS. 

one large nnil handKnitie oelavo volume, ol over 730 pugn, wjib S9» illuairHlloDa. $i US. iJVMt 
Smdf, January, laeO.) 



lB|r> Hanllinii ; and tlieTolumc beware ui*ii we •>)' 

V' I wiib 11 iHiDi pf wnaaded palriDllim) Ihc bril aad 
*Ddl»t booE DO ihe inbleei Id ihe EiiDih lan- 
gaw. Ii la [a vala to alirnnl a riTftw of II; 

'' ttw aerrleea," i r Ihoaa whoaa prastlla liaa in dii- 
. Tba »raoiitln»Twll[£i 



H«finJ onOar 
Tha vnrt la ni 



alh'w 



■ fJesnal, Mar 
M 'of the au'dau 



'aglilr.weaovlil autenivcf u 

the few wnrda— wa thiak 11 Ike 
"«"■■". BvetiF""" nmi>~i»i 

■klawDTl 



«;iV f^JS^d'" mp»h™JriT j;™",!;!," i™; ; H.p"XTa«r5n''b.^^^^^ 

iradVD|rrorhlin(omoien»rtiolhe»fl«cib.id.r.. ' MiJimJ ff.ta., MmfeB, l«B. 

tinn nrhiicatpa.— SiMeiu't* Att4. Jetira Feb tH>l. | Now that It !• before ni, we feel bnaad lonjr ll 



■Bue. nil 

"it ing»"ier 
id Impruvcj 



"re w>1coine ■>■• Hliderulilliii, It hu aarpaned exiwcialloB. aad 
iKii p'«Fii I ^tblrt'd m-n tban w» Pj*?'!'*' *■ "\'""*''L?"' 
" "■' ^''-■' -— — "- "- —'-1- — « ate pinadct of thU 
a fur Tear* NBtntrd 
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Ulle 












fm' 


eeedioi poilioo 




.n.ph.tle.lly 



>Brj(eTy,ui 



iliFatmnlartbeH 
"I feaiaielii tbe 

iboBah fat frnn 
I mH bnnra, the 

lolbiag la looil 
lermany. Tae 
> tbe eiHiaideta- 



Ob tbe whole. 



won than 

tDiDly be veiy large ia Ihia oDOBliyiiiwI w* anifef- 

pale in eltciliB* nach alts-"— '- '' ■"-' 

tilUMidtiml Rf»rrf,Mar. 
Evenr Burge™, vooni 



illiiB Ib Europe. — JVBrJ^ 



SI. Leu 



ith wEat eaBBOi 






Md'Stiif.J'eMfiwI, March, leSO.' 

Dr. H anil ton ii fortaoale 
flIUng the void, iw loBg felt, 

inpeeti, aad ■ work at euualetl aathnrlt]r. W( 
■iDaerely enBgratBlale tbe Biufeaaiiu nf Ibn Uailcd 
Suieaos tbeappeaiBoeealaaehapablieaiioD frma 
<>De,.f their DDmber. We Bare trum tobipnnid 
of it ■> aa original wor», both ia a liter.ry aad ari- 
eatiSe pubil ur riaw. and to atieeia it m ■ valoabl* 
gaida IB a Bioit dilBeull and imparUBt braaeh of 
alndyand prmetiee. On ereTy aeeoant, (bereTrvF. 
we hiipa thai ii nwy aonq be widely known abriMd 
as BB erideaee of genuine pmareaa on thia ride of 

Widely mown at hane ai an eDthiKintive Mwher 
rriHB which every one may protubljr lean, tat M 
affirdlag aa aianple nf hnoesl. welt-dineted, ud 
ullriDg liidualiT la molhorahip wbieh every laffaoi 
mt! ei>.ulite.. Avi Uid. Jtunml, AprU.'iBaa. 

HOBLYN (RICHARD D.), M. D. 
A DICTIONARY OP THE TERMS USED IN MEDICINE AND THE 

COLLATERAL SCIENCES. A new American ediiiun. Keviied, wilh aiim«roui Addilioaa, 
bylUAoHjtTs, M. U. .ediiorollbe" American Juumal of Ihe MeJjiiBlScieuwa." Id one large 
royil tSmo. volume, loalher, of over 900 double culu4Dned pagea. SI 50. 
Tobotb pnellllORBi and almlenl, we raennmend aie; embiiciiigevery depnrtnWDt^of niedjealaelena* 



hen we aay, however, that we believe it will at 

H lahe liaplaeaaaibBheii book tir eonaaltailiin 

uf IbapnoiiliiiBaii and thai il will fom the mast 

ewnpleie, anilanle, and reliable gaid* ii sraeigen- 

etaaoT every Batare BDonesied wiu ilaaabjeeta; and 



ordinary en 



Hohlyn'i Dielic.Bi.ry baa long btoo a favunte wilk 
ought alwaya In be upon the iluileBt'a table — 



HOKNUR'H BPECIAL ANATOMY A»D H.«-\ 



AND BOIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS. 



m IB Ihe Uninriiily of PmditI'ipIi, ke. 

ON DISKA8ES PRCULIAR TO WOMKN. iDt-IudiDK Dii'plnccmeiKa of tjie 
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.r milulin of wkiih the 



twir ubi 



j UK ■nunnt D( nulBlMind avfli nf aetHl 
by whLflh Ibiy Mre invBiublir alUadut; 
* Met, the dlffliiully with whfcb Ihey ars 



IBniDlB 
iwrfwl 



Indeed, ■llhoBjh bo part of Ihe volume ■■ noIetBl- 

BBBtl^dei(rTlB||i>r|irn»alBM ntDay. welhink that 
the niflbuhaptjri devoted to ihii tnhjeri, are eape- 
.-.11 -_ J ^^ kBow of BO nriFS valuable moiiD- 

bag i* ganitlHM 
iBOt bai nfardli 

— jebearand ^T*i> 



jraph Bp™ Ihe i^ 

ai niieiiTibe niMtnriiilulanit n 



■I with w 



aclice is rrcard id 



health la hii haadi.— Bril 
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■f ilKlfa 
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<w. Feb. ISSL. 
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-Am. Mid Ufantl-lt mni 



HABER3HON 18. O.), M. D., 
Aiuiitasl PhrikiiB lo BBd Leclutcr nn Muiorla Medina and Them pea ilea at Oa; '> Hinpltal, *«. 

PATHOLOGICAL AND PRACTrCAL OBSERVAT[ONR ON DLSEASBS 
OF THE ALIMEiN'TARV CANAL, CE?OPHAGUS, 3T0MACH, CJECUH. AND 1NTE3- 
TINES. With illiKlralioiiK on woud. In ons band.-ome ocuvu vulume ufai^ nuHi.eilri 
C[nlb SI 75. (Ifev, Hiadg.) 



JONES (T. WHARTON), F. R. S., 

Profeaaor of Opliilialmic Mrdii'iiieaDd Surfiry in Univenily Cultefe, UwdoB.Ac, 

THE PBINOIl'LES AND PRACTICE OF OPHTHALMIC MEDICINE 

AND SUKUERV. Wiih one hundred and ten illU'trUionfL. Serond Amerlpan from the Herond 
■nd n-viKd Loodon edi'inn, niih addiiionitby Edwahp HAaTSHoicHS, M.D., Surgeon lu Willi' 
royai 12mo. volume, eiira clolh, ol SOU page*. (1 SO. 



Hmpilal, Ste, Id one largre, haadaome royai 12mo. volume, ej 



I 



A MANUAL OF PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Fin 

K«vi»d. Wiib three hundred and utnely-wven hnndrome wood eogn 
braiiliful oolavo volume of nearly 7S0 page*, leother. *3 7S. 

fnai.aeinaptete mitlJBe'rif vhal ii hnown in Ihe ud iheSeld miiaeilenilvethalbuireweulIivBleJ 
Maaia nf hthninf leal ABBImny, It !■ perhaps ihe it with any deiiree nf iBeeeii, Ai a aimple wnrk 

iHpeel il uppllea a area! dFoderalnni id nut Ills- eTerfphraician'eTlbniry^irjinni Laaui. 

KIRKES (WILLIAM SENHOUSE), M. D., 

Oemnoitratiir of Mi.rliid Analnny at Si. Barlholomew'a BMpluL. Ae. 

A MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY. A new Amorioan, from the third and 

improved London edilion. Wiih Iwo bundred illualmrlnn*. In one large and bandaome roval 

If, r leather, pp. SSfl. »2 00. iLnielj Publitlttd.) 

d verv aiBcb iniDrnnd edldw of lad iti earefallF eltod ai 
if Phyainlogy. Bi<Bftai~- ■' ■—.■-- 
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BLANCHARD 9^ LKA'S MEDICAL 



KNAPP'8 TECHNOLOGY; or, Okemittry ftppIM 
to the Arts and to Manufactures. Edited bv Dr. 
RoifALDs, Dr. RicUARDRON, and Pruf. w. R. 
JoHKtoM. In two handiom« bro.voU.jWitliabont 
500 wood engravings. $6 00. 



LAYCOCK»8 LECTURES ON TBE PRINCI- 
PLES AND METHODS OP MUDICaL OB- 
SERVATION AND RESEARCH. For ths Use 
of Advanced Students and Junior Practitioners. 
In one royal Vimo. volume, extra doth. Price 91« 



LALLEMAND AND WILSON. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CACISES, SYMPTOMS, AND 

TREATMENT OF SPERMATORRHCEA. By M. Lallemand. Tran»lnied and edited by 

HsNRV J McDouoALL. Third American edition. To which i^ added ON DISEASES 

OF THE VESlCULiE SEMINALES; and their associated organs. With sp^-ciai ivt'er- 
euce to the Morbid Secretions of the Prostatic and Urethral Mucous Membrane. By Marris 
Wilson, M. D. In one neat ocuvo volume, of about 400 pp., extra cloth. 92 00. {Just Issued.) 



LA ROCHE (R.), M. D., 8lc. 
TELLOW FEVER, oonsidered in its Histonoal, Pathologioal, Etiological, and 

Therapeutical Relations. Including; a Sketch of the Disease an if has occurred in Philadelphia 
from 1699 to 18''>4, with an examination of the connections between it and the fevers known under 
the same name in other parts of temperate as well as in tropical r^ons. In two large and 
hand>4ome octavo volumes of nearly ISnO pages, extra cloth. S7 00. 



Prom Pro/tssor S. H. Dickson^ C%ar/««lsi», S. C, 

SepUmbtr 16, 1855. 
A monument of intelligent and wall applied re- 
sesrch, almost without example. It Is, indeed, in 
itself, a large library, and is destined to eonstitnte 
the special resort as a book of reference, in the 
subject of which It treats, to all ftitnre time. 

We have not time st present, engaged as we are, 
by d»f and by night, in the work of combating this 
very disease, now prevailing in our city, to do more 
than give this cursory notice of what we consider 
as undoubtedly the most able and erudite medical 
publication our country has yet produced But in 
view of the startling fact, that this, the most malig- 



nant and unmanageable disease of modem times, 
has for several years been prevailing in (»nr country 
to a greater extent thsn ever before; that it is no 
longer confineti to either large or small cities, bat 

Eenetrates country villsges^ plantations, and farm- 
ouses; that it is treated with scarcely oetter sne- 
eess now than thirty or forty years ago ; that there 
is vast mischief done by ignorant pretenders to know* 
ledge in regard to the disease, and m view of the pro- 
bability that a majority of southern physicians will 
be called upon to treat the disease, we trust that this 
sble and comprehensive treaUse will be very gene- 
rally read in the south. — MtmpkU M%d. Rteorder. 



BY THB SAMI AUTHOR. 



PNEUMONIA ; its Supposed Connection, Pathological and Etiolorical, with Au- 
tumnal Fevern, including an Inquiry into the Exi!<tence and Morbid Agency of Malaria. In ore 
handt«ome octavo volume, extra cloth, of 500 pages. $3 00. 



LAWRENCE (W.), F. R. S., Ac. 

A TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. A new edition, edited, 

with numerours additions, and 243 illustrations, by Isaac Hays. M. D., Surgeon to Will's Hospi- 
tal, Arc. In one very large and handsome octavo volume, of 950 pages, strongly bound in leather 
with raised bands. $5 00. 

LUDLOW (J. L.), M. D. 
A MANUAL OF EXAMINATIONS upon Anatomy, Physiology, Surgery, 

Praciice ol Medicine, Olwletrics. Materia Mcdica, Chemistry, Pharmacy, and Therapeutics. To 
whifh is udcied a Medical Formulary. Third eiliiioii, thoroughly revibed and greatly extended 
and enlarged. With 370 ill usflrat ions. In one handsome royal 12mo. volume, leather, of 816 
large piiges S2 50. 



We know -if no better companion for the student 
during the hours spent in the leciure room, or to re- 
fresh, at a giuuce, his memory o( the various topics 



rrammfd into his head by the various professors to 
whom he is eompelled to listen. — Wesum Lonttty 
May, lb57. 



LEHMANN (C. Q.) 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. Translated from the second edition by 

Gkoroe E. Day. M. D., F. R. S., &c., edited by R. E. Roqkrs, M. D., Professor of ChemiMry 
in the Medical Uepartment of the University of Pennsylvania, with illustrations selected from 
Funke's Atlas of Physiological Chemistry, and an Appendix of plates. Complete in two large 
and handsome octavo volumes, extra cloth, containing 1200 pages, with nearly two hundred illus- 
trations. $6 00. 



The work of Lehmann stands nnrivalled as the 
most comprehensive book of reference and informa- 
tion extant on every branch of the subject on which 
it treats. — Edinburgh Journal of Medieat Science. 



The most important contribution as yet made to 
Physiological Chemistry. — Am. Journal Med. 5et- 
eneesy Jan. 1856. 






BY THE SAME AUTHOR. {Lately Published.) 

MANUAL OP CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY. TranMlated from the German 

with Notes and Additions, by J. Cheston Morris, M. D., with an Introductory Essay od Vital 
Force, by Prole!**or Samuel Jackson, M. D., of the University o' Pennsylvania. With iilus- 
tratioiis on wood. In one very handsome octavo volume, extra doth, of 336 pages. S2 25. 

Frowi Prof. JacJcsori's Introductory Essay. 
In adopting the handbook of Dr. Lehmann a» a manual ot Organic Chemistry for the use of the 
Btudent:* of Ae University, aud in Tecomn\eud\Tftg, \i\% ot\^\u«A work of Physiological Chemistrt 
for their iin)re mature studies, the high vaVue ol h\*Te*e«iTc\ve*.,^M\Vtt %T^"a.\>«^S%\v\«i^ Vslv& OwUtho- 
rity ia thai imporlanl deparlD\enl of medicaV ftcveuc© w^a ^\:^\^ wgq^vmA. 



AND SGIBNTIPIC PUBLICATIONS. 
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LYON8 (ROBERT D.\ K. C. C, 

Late Paiholoff iat in-chief to the British Army in the Crinen, k9. 

A TREATISE ON FEVER; or, selections from a courae of Lectares on Fever. 

Beintr part of a course of Theory and Practice of Medicine. In one neat oetaro volanie, of 3tS 
paf^e^. extra doUi; $2 00. {Now Ready.) 

From the Author^s Preface. 

'• I am induced to publish this work on Fever with a view to brin^ within the reach of the 
Ftudent and junior practitioner, in a convenient form, the more recent re^ult& ol* inquiries into the 
Paiholi>e\* and Therapeutics of lhi$ formidable class of di^eases. 

•' The works of the ^reat writers on Fever are so numerous, and in the present day are scattered 
in so many languages, that they are difficult of access, not only to students but also to prnotilioners. 
I >hall deem myself fortunate if I can in any mea>ure supply the want which is felt in this respect. 

We have great pleaaare in reeommendinf Dr. cine. We consider the work a moat vh I aableaddl- 

LyoBs^ work on Fer#f to the attenti(»n of the pro- tion to medical literatnre, and one destined to wield 

ff'ssion. It is a work which cannot fail to enhance no little influence over the mind uf the prufrsaioa.*- 

the aathor's previona well-earned repuiation, as a Med a»d Su^f. fteporiT, May 4, 1801. 

diiijenl, carefnl, and nccnrate obaerver.-SritwA This ia an admirable work upon the moat remark- 

M^d. Journal, March 2, IMl. ,^,1^ and moat imnorunt clasa of diseases to which 

Taken a« a whole we can reeommend it in the mankind are liable. — Med. Joum. of y. rare/iMi, 

highest terms as well worthv the eHreful perusal M^y, 1861. 
and stndy of every student and practitioner of medi- 



Prof< 



MEIQ8 (CHARLES DJ. M. D., 
of Obstetrica, ^e. in the Jefereoa Medieal College, Philadelphia. 

OBSTETRICS : THE SCIENCE AND THE ART. Third edition, Teviaed 

and improved. With one hundred and twenty-nine illustrations. In oae beautifully printed octavo 
volume, leather, of seven hundred and fifty-two large pages. $3 75. 

Though the work haa received only five pages of 
enlargement, ita chapters throughout wear the im- 
press of careful re vision. Expunging and rewriting, 
remodelling its sentenees, w^ith occaaional new ma- 
terial, all evince a lively desire that it ahall deserve 
to be regarded aa improved in manner aa well aa 
inatter. In the matter , every stroke of the pen haa 
incrcHsed the value of the book, both in expunginga 
and additions —Western Lamc9t, Jan. 18S7. 



The beat American work on Midwifery that ii 
accessible to the student and practitioner— i^. IT. 
Mid. mnd Surg. Joumalf Jan. 1857. 

Thia is a standard work by a great Americaa Ob* 
stetrieian. It is the third and last edition, and, ia 
the language of the preface, the author has '^Drought 
the subject up to the latest dates of real improve- 
ment in our art and Science."— iVajAriiti Jeum. ^ 
Mid, and Surg.^ May, 1857. 



BT THK SAME ATTTHOX. {JtUt Is-ftud.) 

WOMAN : HER DISEASES AND THEIR REMEDIES. A Series of Leo- 

tures to his Class. Fourth and Improved edition. In one large and beautifully printed oeUT« 
volume, leather, of over 700 pages. $3 60. 

which cannot fkil to recommend the volsme to tha 
attention of the reader. — ilaidh'iif *s Abstteut, 



In other respects, in our estimation, too much can- 
not be ssid in praise of this work. It abonnda with 
bf autiful paaaacea, and for eoneiseneas, for origin- 
ality, and for all that ia eommendable in a work on 
the disesses of females, it is not excelled, and pro- 
b iblv nut eouulled in the English lanfuiige. On the 
whole, we know of no wora on the diseases of wo- 
men which we can so cordially commend to the 



It contains a vast amount of practieal knowledge. 
t>y one who haa accurately obaerved and retaiaea 
the experience of many yeara. — Dith'An QumrUtip 
Journal. 

Full of important matter, convsved in a ready aad 

aiudent snd pntctitioneraa the one before ua.—0 Am agreeaole manner.— 5t.L«irfs Mtd. mnd Surg.Jomf. 

Mid. a$ui Surg. Journal. «... - ^ ^ , 

0*1.. K^. r .u K w I ki. r .4 ... There la an olT-hand fervor, a glow, and a waia - 

nJJ^*^^^ "^'*** *'****^^*' T"^K^ '^^ ■Jt«;tive coo- tte»rtedneaa infecting the eir>rt o7 Dr.'Meigs, which 

!ut™ ' »t "s.r". •^•5«""y *»>• Prwlactum of a j, entirely captivaifng, and which absolutely har- 

clever, :houghtful, and sagacious physician. Dr. rieu the r^def througSVrom beginning to end; Be- 

Meiga>s letters on the diseases o' the external or- .ije., the book tcema with aiilid instruction, aad 

gans, eontam many interesting and rare eaaes, and ^ ^i^, ^^^ ^^^y highest evidence of ability, vii., 

many instructive observations. \Ve take our leave t,^^ clearness with which the information ii pre- 

^I.?r Ji!f' ^"'^" B* •^!^*' ^'Pl"'^'" ^ *»*■}«]«>'■■■** sented. We know of no better test of <.ne's under- 

originality .-TAi BrUuh and Fontgn Miduo-Ckv .unding a snhjeet than the evidence of the p<iwer 

rurguai KivUw. ^ lucidly explaining it. The most elementory. aa 

Ever>' chapter is replete with practical instrnc- well as the obscurest subjects, under the peacil of 

tinn, and bears the impress of being the composition Prof. Meigs, are isolated and mpde in stand oat ia 

of an acute and experienced mmd. There is a^terse- such bold relief, as tu produce distinct impreantms 

neas, and at the same time an accuracy in his de- upon the mind and memory of the reader.— Ths 

aeription ot symptoma, and ia the rules for diagnosis, CkmeUitom Mid. Journal. 

BY THI SAXK A17TH0E. 

ON THE NATURE, SIGNS, AND TREATMENT OP CHILDBED 

FEVER. In a S#ies of Letters addressed to the Students of his Class. In one handsome 
octavo volume, extra cloth, o( 365 pages. S3 90. 



The Instruetlva aad interesting author of this 
work, whose previona labors have placed his coua* 
trymen under deep and abiding obligations, again 
ehallenges their admiration ia tha fresh and vigor 
oas, attractive and raey pages before as. Itisade- 



lecUble book. • • • This treatise apoa child- 
bed fevers will have an extensive nale, beiag daa- 
tined, as it deserves, to find a place in the liDrary 
of every praetitiiiner wh<»se«»rns tolas in the rear*— 
NtMlU Journal ^f Moditimo amd Surgirf. 



BT THI 8A1IB AUTHOR ; WITH OOLOXID PLATBS. 

A TREATISE ON ACUTE AND CHRONIC DISEASES OF THI 

OP THE UTERUS. With numerous plates, drawn and colored iVom nature ia tk 
•tyle ol art. In one.handsome odavo rolume, extra eloUL ^A ^« 
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QIUTtO- 



MACLI8E (JOSEPH], SUROEON. 
BUBGTCAL ANiTOMY. Forming one volume, very large imperial m 

W'th aixly-eighl largo and uplendicl Plnies, drawn in Ihe beat ciyle anil beaiiiifiijlycMiloreJ 

taiumg one hiindred and ninely Fifcures, many o( M , . , t. .. ._ „ 

ande»planBloryleLter-pr««, Slrongly and h«id«,i 

cfaeaperl and bed exeputed Surginsi warks ae yei ii> 

*,* The -ixe nflliia work prevcnis il? Iranemifion Ihrough (be posMiHice hb a whole, hut Ibiwe 
Wbo defirBto have copie* Turwardsi) by mail, con receive them in five puna, done up in onul 
irrappcrH. Price t9 00. 

One u( Ihs (reatcit artlilic trlumphi of the age | A woik whicli hat do parallel in poul oT acea- 
i> Buriical Autaar — BriliiM Anutiiau Mtdical neyud clinpBm in tlisBuliili laagoica, — H. T. 
Jaumai. \ji,%nt*l tf Ittiiciau. 



tcounify, Sll 00. 



w« havo Bol laaaaajie to do it Jaiues.— ( 
tat mma BfugitS JntiHl. 
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■Buffalt Miiital Jonraol. 
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.— CiUrlMlm Mtiital JtunuU. 
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wnrk on Sargieal Ana- 



IILLER (HENRY), M. D., 



PRINCIPLES ANU PilACTlGB OF OBSTETRICS, &o, ; including the Tnat- 

menl or Chronic laflammalian of the Cervix and Body of Ibe Uterus conBidered as a freqnenl 
eauw or Abarlion. W iih about one hundred illusiraliona on wood. Id one very ttaudionie oc- 
tavo volume, of over 600 pages. (LaUiy fuhluAad.) sa 7S. 
WeeaagratDUtathriBlhuritiat the laikii done. | lion to which iu merttalaMlroitillett. Tkeclyle 

•"■-Ktr::r:::^::::-;;:;:r;::::ri::::::r:-:;:;:::::::::_^:r,;"' 
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argast of oar Inalitalioas, a dilUenl 
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ler wllhDBt prejudice new views, and 
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d by Ue piofeii 



MACKENZIE <W.)| M. D., 
A PRAOTICAL^THEATisE ON DISEASES "ANu'^iN JURIES OF THE 

EYE. To which it preAied an Aaalomical Introduction exploaalory ol a Uoriionlal Seclioaol 
■he Human Eyeball, by Thomas Wbakton Joneb, F. R. S. Prom the Fourth Revuted and En- 
lar^d London Edition. With Notes and Addition* by Addimiix Hewsoh, M. D., Survean to 
iif.ii-u — ._! >— <,. I. — ---rylBraeamlliandiiotneoo»vovoliime,Iealber,rai»edb«nd»,¥rilh 

t5 -is. 






Wili-Hopita 

TheUrallMof Dr. Mackenzie Indiquitably hold* able manner in which the author's itoreioneanlni 

reasarch, u ^neyrlopiFd'la unM|iial1ed in extent by aae, at oaee procured for ubfiral editinn.uwell on 

any other wiirk cirihekind,eitherEiigUaliarrurelfn. thecaulinenl aa in IhiacoAlrT, Uul hiab poaltiiin 

—DiXBitnLiiiauaifiluB^. aa a ataDdard work whiob caob aueeesslve edition 

PewawderabookaoaaBydapartnenlafnediciue haa more firmly aataWLahed. We eonaider H the 

or autiHt have net with aach eitendnl eircoUtion, i""? "' ""y one who Haa the love of hia pn^isaieB 

or have procured for Iheir aathoraa like amount ol "d ">» welfare "(hi. patient at beart, U make bun- 

Enrnpean aolebrily. The immense reaearob which self (ami lar with tbia the nosl coraplolework In 
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ChR. »ilh every on Normal and Palhulnfical Analomy. Vrana- 
o the three BrIIiih | laled from the French By Patmaira BaiTTis, 

ir™«"E?'l" U. 8. Phar'macopttia, hj B.. E.\ vi oi^e h.o4»me «\I^™"\Blll'«lSi'"«hio( 
.irwitB.il.D liamo.vol.ex.el.,3aipp.1So,\ u«»i\i »ii^™4"Al**"- Wtt. 
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AND SCIENTrFIC PUBLICATiONH 



PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. Fourth Amerioan, from the third and revised 

EdtiiliMrgb adiiion. In one laifcx and very beuultlul vulume, luaUier, of 700 pu^i, wilh iwo 

huiidnd Bod fonj illaiitraluHu on wood. fS 75. 

TAdwoikarMc. Miller II uw wall and Ewrivor- Tliewnrlc ube* task villi Wal»ii>a Praotieaur 

CUM i<r inndFin ■<irg'>y. ii ■Mnda dncrvcdly hlih— m^lnf bimirlf finilliar with the annnd and pXIIu- 
we kanw not lU anperiar — Balir» Unl.aad Swi. l aiipliival *irwa develnped fa the foreeolng book.— 
/•■•Hi. I JV«(Qr(>Mi»iil.aii/aHrr.J»fiial. 

■T TKI BAin «DTHOH. (./(Ut /utM^.) 

THE PRACTICE OP SURGERY. Fourth American from the last Edin- 
burgh eililioo. Reviled by Ibu Amenonn ediinr, [lliiBlraled by Ihree hundred and r>iiiy-ri>ur 
' In one Inrsr ucWvo volume, (ealher, of nearly 700 paflea. S3 75. 



— SMi*(m M(d. 



■d Sarc. /••mal 



■llqe" of Sarnery by 



, both un'ibe prlncinlei and pneliee of 
velwRiaiaiEai^d iheliiiiheit raBk. If wa 
nl to bulaaeWDck on ■argery.Ihalnu 
UllLer'a, ai we Tegard it laiBperiDI to all 
I. LnU Mid. •miSmrf. Jeuntai. 



retiabis ayitama of Sargnry eitanl. Hii ityla <it 
writing !■ original, Irapraaalvi, and enngliig, aner- 
geiiD, eoneiae, and laoid. Pew have the (acuity or 
eoadeniiDK lo mush In anull ipaca, anil at the vima 
lime an nerddeatly holiliaR tboaticnn™. Whfthar 

mended Stui/urm jDMiaal ^ Kii. ni TKntittl 

Seinoi. 



MORLAND (W. W.I, M. D., 
DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS; a Compendium of their Diagnosis, 

pRlhology, and Treaimeni. Wiib illuslrallona. In one large and taaudiuuae octavo volume, (rf 
about 600 [Hgt:s, extra clulh. (Jml IiHitd.) $3 X. 

•tufn ai ■ whole, waean reeominend Dt.Moi- nin. Thia deaideralsni baa been larplied by Ut. 
* I Holland, and It Hai been ably done. He hai niaeed 
before ■■ a mil. JndlL-loni, and reliable digeat. 



Kirery ni 



'.Ftr.MiJ.-Cktr. nee., April, le 



lajTle,; 






OT^H. Y. Jnr». »/ 3Iidfei«. 



BY THIUMS tUTHOK — (WoW Kwrfj.) 

THE MORBin EFFECTS OF THE RETENTION IN THE BLOOD OF 

THE ELEMENTS OF THE UKINARV SECRETION. BemB Ihe Diswrtallim to which the 
F.fliH Fund PriM wa> awarded, July II, 1S6I. In one smull uctnvo volunw, S3 pages, exlrt 
eloib, 7ScenlS- 

MONTQOMERY IW. F.l. M. O., M. R. I. A., *c., 

AN EXI'OSITION OF THE SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS OF PREGNANCY. 

With some cxherFajwr* on SobjecU connected with Midwifery. Prom tbaaeoond and enlargwl 
Englii<h edition, Wiib two eii|Ui«ile colored plates, and nuinerou» wood-cula. In une very 
taoodwine ocIrvo Toluine, eilm cloth, of nearly 600 pages. (LaWy Piiiliiktd.) S3 75. 
letieal luggeaUon 
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■I it, and'e< 



fani.l!^ tbe legitim.e. nf off.prlog, or IhTSfe of lla ■ P'-mla Mnn=eled wllb pregBH 
«r«nt are a« traitel with an el^nee of diciinn, I '«"ived a. a mannal nf ipe 
fame,, ufillu.lr.ti™.,.culni«w7ndja.llee of reai 7"""""',""'^ ';"'•'"""'' 
i.Biing,UBparalleledinDbal«rio.,aadBn.nri«iiediB|'nKP™'^'";'»''S""'"''^^ 
nndiciBa, The raader'a Intereal sail never flag, lO 1 v«»W, «R<I judge. -«, A. U 
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MOH ft (FRANCIS), PH. D,, AND REDWOOD (THEOPMILUS). 
AC 

._ani[ 
by Pi 



inilory. Edited. 

PaocTBK, ol the Phiiadelphii. College of Pharuii.,, . 

no, Biliaclolh,ol 370 ptmen, Wilho"<ei W!fi oQSPMVB;(^oa.-«>»A. ^ii.'Vti. 



and 




BLANCKARD & LEA'S MEDICAL 

NEILL (JOHN), M. D., 
FRANCIS GURNEY SMITH, M. D., 



TS RR \NPTI1BS 



npoa ji by ili 



AN ANALYTICAL COMPENDIUM OP THE VARIOUS BR^VNCHES 

OP MEDICAL SCIENCE ; for Lhe Use and Eiammation at SludenlB. A new edilioo, revimd 
and iinpraved. In one very lai^ and tasndwmely primed royai ISmo, volume, of aboul one 
d pe^B, wilb 374 WDod-eut>. Strungly bouod in lealher, with raised bands. i3 00. 
ry flallering reception which hai tieen accorded to Ihii work, and the lii^h CBtlmale placed 
''' ! prole>iion, u evinced by the conManl uid increasing demand which has rapidly «i- 
DBDHBa iwD large edilions, have Mimulated lhe aulhor* lo render the volume in il> preienl revision 
more worthy ol the Bucoew which has ailended il, tl has aocordiogly been IhurouRhly enunincd, 
and such errors aa hail on rormer ouuxsioos eiuiaiied obKrvalion have been cprrecled, and whatever 
additions were necesiarv to mainlnin 11 on a level with the advance of •ciencV have been inlroduced. 
Theeitended series of I'ltusiraiions has been atiti lurlher increased and much improved, while, by 
a slighl enlargement of lhe page, Iheae various additions have been iucorporvled wilhoul increasing 
lhe bulk of the voltime. 

The work is, Ihererore, again prewnled Keminenlly worthy of lhe lavur with which itha.* hilheria 
been received. As a bookiA daily reterenceby lhe siudenl reqm rings guide lo his more elaboraie 
tesl-bookfi, as • manual for preceplor« desiring lo slimulale iheir siudents by frequeni and accurale 
eiamlnalion, era* a source Irom whif^hthe praciitioners ol older du'emnyeasily and cheaply acquire 
a knowledge of the changes and improvement in proleuioaal science, its reputation ia permanently 
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' ■lodFDls, and aa BipHiially UKful to pneeptar* 
9o tumlae thslr papil*. It will nvs the teacher 
loh labor by eaabliiig him readily tn recall atl at 
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NELIQAN (J. MOOREI, M. D., M. R. I.A., ttc. 
ATLAS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES. In one beautiful quarto volume, extra 

eloth, wilh splendid colored plate», presenting nearly one hundred elaborate reprBMraliliuns of 
disease. 94 30. 

Oomplele an 



This benutiful volume is intended 

OfDiseasesollheSkin. WhUeilcai 

especial reference in the author'* " Trentise ' 
profession some ycnrs since. The publisher 
culed plates have ever been presented lo the 

Neiigaa-sAtlnaor CDtanMiniDiaeaKaiBpnIi-- „.. 
lo^ ailateat delldarslam raueb fell dy lhe Urifai { of 
elan "f ear prareHiirm. li preiFats, [aqnannaln, 
M ptatas,eaeh eoBlaining rmn 3 to fl Biarri.ani) 
rnnnlng in atl a lutal of A diiilB" 
at the ailTerenl species of skin al 

together in gmeta or fsroilics, '...= .>.u.,,..,..u. ..-uu.u d..^ ju.^.f ..>^»,;c|, 
hsve boen taken frian aalare, uid havo Ipmb e-pied (ho elscutioa of lhe pictu 
with inch Edelitr that they pmiDlaitrllllngpiclBre MtmlrKU lhd.Chnmi*h. 
of life; iawhlehtha rcdaced scale apllyaerves lo 



A PRACTICAL TREATLSE ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN. Third 

American edition. In one neat royul lamo. volume, eitra aluih, ol 334 pages. SI 00. 

U^ The two Tolumes will be Bcnt by mail on receipt of Five Ballart. 
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justified in saying thai few more beautifully exa- 
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s BDder hia •erutuy — 



PIRRIE (WILLtAM), F. R. S. E„ 

FrufBiBororBBrgsryia the Uaiverilly of Aberdeen. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. Edited by Johm 

Neill, M. D., Professor of Surgery in the Penna. Medical College, Surgeon toihe Pennsylvwiia 
Hospital, Ice. la one very handsome octavo volume, lealher, ot 780 pnges, with 316 illuBlralions. 
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PAR.RI5H lEOWAFlD), 

'hHmuoT BBil Miisrla M»ll«a in the P«Durlvani> Aodgmy nf Modicine, Ae. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL PHARMACY. Designed as a Test- 
Book lor the Sludenl, and Bi a Guide lor Ihe Phyi-iciiui and Pbumaceiiiwl. With many For- 
mula lad Pretcripiion*. Second ediiiun, greatly eiiliir^d and miprovrd. In one huiid^mme 
of 72D pages, wilh seveial huudicd IlluilratioDe, uilia clotb. (3 54. iJuti 



Uiir. 



■Hfd.) 



I* huTing been rew 
'emenln bavo bern 



n which ihis work hai beta belora the prols-citm, i1 ha* been received 
in auuming the pntiiiou of > tinndard Biilburiiy, il lias filled a vapaory 
imulaled by this encouragement, llio auibor, in availing himwll 
I »nured no pninx to rrnder it more worthy of the confideDCc! be- 
labor* have made it ralber a new book ihao a nnw edition, raaoy 
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everyihing requisite to Ibe p 
clearly »ei forth, and ihnt Ibe r 



idered ncoesiiary by the rapid progreaa made by ph 
lani, and by the additional eiperience obtained in iho 
: and work of reference. To accommodito Ibera impri 
terislly enlarged, uid Ibe number of pages aaniiideraUy 
.__..__ .L_, ,:.:.^ The work in Iherefci 
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advanced condition. Frum ihe moat ofdin>ry mallera 

ompliTBled deiads of Ibe v^reiBble nlkulaids, it is hoped Ibal 
ig phytician, and lu the apolbecary, will be found lully and 

isuliiog Ibe previoui ediliua. 

~ ~ will End all Ihst Ibey dcairo to know, and ihoHliI 

linow, but very Jitile i>f whieb they dn rmlly oiow 

In Tsfarenea to Inla ImiHirtaat Bnifaleral braoBh of 

(boir proreaiioB ; fur il ii a well HlabliahBd flu 

Ihu, a ttit BiB'Hitiui at phytieiaB*, while lb* m 



iBcllut plan of Ihe Aral ii n 
]e»i],<SBrrlaiioatlBlbia«lili 
''MinMl, Jan. IdfiO. 
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PEASLEE (E. R.), M. D., 

Profeuor of Phyiiulogy and Genetal Falhology in Ihe New York Medical College. 

HUMAN HISTOLOGY, in its relations to Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology; 

lor Ibe use of Medics] Sludenl^. With four hundred and Ihirly-fuui' illugtralioiis. la one buid- 
•ome iKlBTO Tolume, of over BOO pages. {JUitttg Pviliiktd.) S3 Tft. 

i!'«Ubele."Ee''r'uia'lU^r | ■ 



.Hlf.aadis 



Baodred busi. We hafe not obIt the whole nb- 
teeiufHraU>logy,iBleRBlinglnilHlr,sblyapdrelly 

■ re iu relalii 



Masletlhiion'sVoInniBtwewoBldiiayniibiacdlM] 



Analony, Phyiloliwy, Bed fa 
rniri. o/Kcd. luutSuTfirt. 
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PEREIRA (JONATHAN), M. D., F. R. S., AND L. S. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. 

rdAmerieBu edition, onlsrged and improved bylheeiitbDi 



il Siibslance 
Medica. Edited, with Ad 
Pharmacy in the Universil 
on Bmal] type, wilb aboul 
rai«ed bands. tU 00. 
,*^ Vol. II. will Qo longBi be sold leparBti 



y of Pennsylvania. [i 

900 illuatrBlioDS on si 



PARKER (LAN08T0N), 
THE MODERN TREATMENT OF SYPHILITIC DISEASES, BOTH PKI- 

MARY AND SECUNUARY; DomprifinftheTreaiiuenlofCon.iiiutionalBndConfirmed Syphi- 
lis, by a safe and 9uceeai>ful method. With numerous Cnso, FurmulK, and Cliaicsl Observa- 
tione Prom Ihe Third and entirely rewritten London ediltoo. In one neat ocIhvo volume, 
eitrBclolh,Df3iepoges, >1 75. 

BOYLE'S MATERIA MEDICA. \TSD T^^.^^KS'SKW^'fe-, "■"-■■iwiSv^'*, '^^ 
PreparaUoaa ol ihe Pbarmacopsia> of Uindoa, KA\n\mi«ti,VW''>''^i"»^ "*'' ^*^'$.?^v^ 
W/iFman/new medicines. Ejuted by JoaiVttC*iMi.,M..V>. ^^o^.^>=^-•i■«■^*^-"•^' 

la one large octuTv volume, extra clolh, o( iboolTW ^^w*- ** ^- 
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nAMSBOTHAM iFRANCIS H.), M.D. 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF OBSTETRIC MEDICINB AND 

SURUERY, in roforenw to Ihe PruPe». u( Pafmniion A new and enlnrged edillon, tboraugbl* 
reTiffri by Ihe Author. With Additiiin>by W. V. KB*rrHS,M. D., Prorefsur orObslBli-iia.it,, in 
Ihe Jeinrrmjn Medicnl ColJpge, PhilaOetpbia. tn one large uid hund^omt iitipernl oclavu volume, 
Ol6a0pii|ie«, fircingly Oouiid in Ivalher, with rttiwd bsnclf: with tiny four tiesiilirul Plalei-. and 
DUnjeruur Wood-culit ID the lexl, cimtainiiig Id all nt^srlv 'iCiO large and bcaiiljliil figurm BS 00. 

Frpm PraJ. Hutf, aj ■*• tramrnli tf ^•' 

Tn Ine Anwneu pablle, It u innd vKJuabic, rrun ii> inirimir unil'ighiHi excfllfitirg, ana at Dctng 

tlie txwtaiitiiuriKEil upoButortlriuali MutwICcr). ItaclrealalluBirill, I Irual, boextcnuve [kmagbiial 



ntllilyoflhiiv 

iMityh, and llii rslD«H<if ila ill 



udiut ■< a lul-biwk, fri«a whieb lu citiacl llic 
lleriil for laying the /avndiiinn tifaDHlantiaiion 
ntstrical HIBnea, jt haa nDiupcrlor Okia Mti 

Lve Kcgnd Iti aaeeeu by llie 
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Inly cirgaitt lEyle in vbiBb thfy hi 






alal'lv in lU pialea. It I* dsdieaWd lo Prof. Ill«(a, 

' Mbail uponent or Britiih Midwirery. A'a 
iiC an tcxl-buuh wbich dewnrci la all rupatta 



RICORD IP. I, M.D. 
A TREATISE ON THE VENEREAL DISEAS K. By John HuNrra, P. R. 8. 

Witb u'piouB Addilion*, by F& Ricoeh, M. U. Ti^'iaiei] and Edited, with Nt>te», by rauMAS 

J. Bi'SatsfLD M.D, Lecturer on Venereal al ihe College ol Physielau« and Sumeoni, New York, 

Uecond ediikn, reviKd, eontaining a rtmmi o( RioaKu's Kbcbnt Lectdhkb on (Jhahork. Id 

oneaandwmeoclaroTalunie, extra clolh, or aSO paged, with eighlplalea. t3Z5. {Jtui IttutJ.) 

In revioiiig Ibii work, Ihe edilor has endeavored lo inlrodure whatever matter ul inlereai Ibe re- 

ciuit inveBligalioni uf aypbildgrapher* have added lo our knowledge of Ihe tubjecL Tbe priiieipal 

iwuroe rroiii which thia baa been derived in the volume of "Lecluref an Cbuucre," publi-beila lew 

jjiontha »inc« by M. Kifn/rd. which aflbrdi* a larffe aniouniQfnewwid inrlruoiive iriaierial oo many 

controverted puinu. In Ibe prevtnu> ediiiun, M. Ricord'a additions amounlcd to nearly one-ihird 

orihewbole, and with the mailer now inlrodured, thewnrk may be considered to prewnt hisviewa 

aDd experience more thoroughly and oomplelely than any uiher. 

Sva[> Due will reenaDiu ihc uinei)*i 
vaiue wbieh iku work 3erivu tnm ibui i 
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leiribrbiainieipniara.audiiTeahUariginalll 
o UiB world in ilneidandperlesilyiBielUcibI 

jhriwe, wo may be eieaiwd for expreuiiig The 1 
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RICORD'S LETTERS ON SYPHILIS. TraDBlnted by W. P. Lattimorb, M. D. 

In one iiea) octavo volume, ol ■ilH pages, extra cloth. H 00. 



arded, July 1 1 
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Being the Di» 



au Acraitint of tbe Hiskiry i>f its 

D towhieh the Fitke Puntl Priie WHa 
racloibi 75 cents. {New niB.dy,l^\.) 



ROKITANSKY ICARL1, M.O., 
Caratar of Ibe Imperial Palhologioal Maiaiin, aad Prufeiwr at (lie Unlvanity o( VieaDa, Ao. 

A MANUAL OF PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMI. Four volumes, octavo, 

bound in two. extra cloth, of about 12D0 paiei. Translated by W. Z. SwAina, EnwAftD »TKva- 

■- - ■• ilia. 



;. H. Mooxa, and G. E. Dat. 






H with tn 



Dad la a lotm a> cheap at l> oumiiaiibte with 
LO and preiervation, and iti aale fullowi ■ 

llI^wiUi<^i?!^B.ur"la«'7d. "nn. " 
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RIGBY lEOWAHO), M.O., 
A SYSTEM OF MIDWIFERY. With Wutea uud Additional IIlustrutioDa. 

Second Amrrican Edition. One volume ootavo, extra cloth, 432 pegea. 12 30. 

»Y THE HAllX AUTHOR. {Ut,ly Publuhld.) 

ON TEE CONSTITUTIONAL T:B.fiAT;M^i4"C Vi? ^£«.(J^ DISEAflES. 
I loone DBBl royal ISmo- volume, extra clolti,ot abovjv'iM) ?»%»*. W W, 
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8TILLE (ALFRED), M. D. 
THERAPEXJTICS AND MATERIA MEDICA; a Systflmalio Treatise on the 

Aclioa and Utc> i>r Medkinal Akiiis, including iheir Ue<criptii>n and History. In iwo large 

and handtomeoclBvoToIuineB, of 1789 pages. {Jiisi limtd.) (6 00. 

ThtBworkfsileiipiBdHKpeciiilJ]' Tor Ihexiidiinland pro cli[ inner or medic inc. and ireaixlbe various 
Wticlea uf ibn Mueria Medii-a from llie point of new of ine bedi-idu, and not ol ihn shop or ul the 
lepiure-roum. While ihui endeavoring I o give all prHoiical inrarmation likely lu be u~erul wilh 
MBpect lolheemphiymentol'itpeciBl remediea in spcsial alfii(^tion<. and the re-'ulis labeaniicipaiHd 
irum Iheir idiiiinistraliun, a copioiiB Indeiol Diteaxes anil ibeir ReinediHa renders the work emi- 
neaily filltul for rererrnce by rhuwingBI a glance ilte dilforenl means whieh have been employed, 
and rnabling the pracliliuner In exiead his reeouroes in ditBuutl cans with all that ine eiperience 
or Ihe prolesBioD boa suggeBted. 

Baralr, indsed, havs wa hid anbnulud to ai a Bed ua that wa vers ant miitakea la nnr anlfofpi 
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•a Ihal DOW bsTors a(, aad ysl to faaeiaatiEg la iia 
■naxnla. It ia. Uwrefora, with ap«aliar gralih- 

— DTaMnToriliBatmoredJiitBiablicd qaallfiei- 
whiBh entitle him la apprutalloa, aod whieli 
'l him la siiBilog bernig hii mediml bteuren 

tnled by ■ toand and prnelratinc judimenl, jninBd 
11 a [oTeufprngreH-whieli a aueilminallaji (piril 
uflnqBlry butempecrdtoaBtaaesnt nothing near 
beeanH it li nev.aad abandon noUifng old becaaaa 
it Ib Did, bat trbleb etilawfaa ei tbar aei-un lag to ita 

■uihur >ll 'ha Hiuruiiie ot aifely wbieb iha diffi. 

cameiitT adrlas nnc readiri ta'aieerula Toi Ihini- 
■Bin*, by ■ Biuilv <iri>r. fiiiUt') TulnnHa, the great 

praini. We have plminte ja rvfertliu rsihar in 
IbBiiaplemunryurandoablsd traCha, tienilaiul 
■ •Bured ennquHl of mediclBe.asaamnlaledby Dc. 

ho'rB'ul'tbekfnillioa of oar reailerB.'BB alike honot- 

randor.and lbs JadgiBFOI nf him who Kaiiarncied 
tbe whole bd carefully.— Sd jut ar(A Mii. Journitl . 

elaganl writer, ■ eandid inqniter after lnith,Bnda 

bilaaopbical tblaker ) we knew that the laak woDld 
" laaly performed, ind llmt few, if any, 
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while It eiabndiea "heTwltW the l.br "of SS« 

tbiBWork. There IBS 

next sn " ladBi of Diisucn uu idbk nemeaisa." 

greatly aobiacea Ihe pnelieal nine ufbookiiifthla 

fltook 1* pretty aearly BahaDBled,aBd wa are altaost 
driven to aarwii'B end, UBh as ladea at ibe monnd 

WBBt.— LnJim «>d. rimiaad CaBiin, At>ri1,ieil. 

liBrdIv Sod a wuik wrillea in ■ alyle more oinr and 
■lni|ire,eun vying forcibly the facia luBgtil, and rel 



ilile,ounvfying forcibly llie I 



the prscUeal acllity of bla book by paaiu briefly 
OTerthvpbjBical,botaBl]Bl,andeDainierc]aThJatLiry 
orouidlciDn, and di reeling aitentioa ebioBy »> their 
phraiolngleal aatioB, and [b«i applieaiiuB fur iha 
andlDntianorenreofdiaeBBe, HeiTnorgBbypothe- 



8MITH IHENRV H.l, M, D. AND HORNER (WILLIAM E.l, M. D. 
AN ANATOMICAL ATLAS, Ulustrative of the Structure of the Humim Body 

In one vol uiiie, large imperial octavo, eilra cluih, wiih about ail hundred and Ally beautiful 

figures. »3 W. 

TboH Sgoro ire well aelected, and jireaenl a , lute the itodenl npnn Ihe comDiatioB uf [hta Allai- 
aamplela and aceuralc repreunuilon of that won- ua il ib the iniial eonvenieni work of the kind thai 
derfnl fabriii, Ihe human body. The plan of Ifiii Mmi yet appeared ;iind we tnuitsda. the very beau- 
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8HARPEY (WtLLIAMi, M. 0., JONES QUAIN, M. D., AND 

RICHARD QUAIN, F. R. S., Ac. 

HUMAN ANATOMY. Reviaed, with No(«s anJ Adilitions, by Joseph LEiDt, 

M. U., Profeosor ol Analomy id Ihe Univer-ily of Penni'yivanm. Cuinplele in two large ociBVo 
volumes, lemlier.uf Bbiiuiibirleea hundred paget, BeaumuU) iUuetrated wilb aver five hundred 
engraviugBuu wuud. td 00. 

SIMPSON (J. Y. , M. D., 

Profea«r of Midwifery, 4e., iu the Uoivwaity of Edinbiirjh, Se. 

CLINICAL LECTUKES ON THE DISEASES OF FEMALES. With nume- 
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kvoluoie, extra «laU,*rit>p*gea,w 
M*EY'B OP£«Anv«Brar*S(lT. 
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ilnme, eilraetolb, of overWO 
IDE hundred wood-eniB. MSi. 
1. rATHOLDCr, B) eondue- 
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BLANCKARU ft LEA'S MEDICAL 

SARGENT IF. W.), M. D. 
ON BANDAGING AND OTHER OPERATIONS OP MINOR SUBGKBT. 

liiiuB, wiib an •ddilioDal chipier on Jhriisry Snrjerv. One hoiulwnie reyil I2mo. roll 
ly -400 [wgeN wiUi IB4 »uchi cuia. Gxirs Hmh. *1 '40; leitber. tl SO. 
loe of Ibit work » ■ hanilvuid POOTcniail rainiial for FUrreooi cnECZrd in aniiv dntir la 
Ibe Mr Id and bixpilat, bM intiicvd lie publi>btir« 
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Dure tiHTiplele for Ibinc pDrpa>c> bf 
other Diitlent [WRuliir to miliiary •WfVrf. A 

be rotind ivprjr cheap ar' ' — ■ 

[igiOiciet of mlliiiry ■> 




nluly Uofbl la EaiDpe, M nrr freqaeatlr 
vTDiJnnkad Eiftaaeberala thiaoosBtrri IbeaCiulepl 
udioninr BneliCiaaai,tliarcrura,iMrgftao rtnnin 
Ibal knowTnliK Wblcb ihli lltll* Wltme an Icrarly 
*ad bappily aap)ilia— CAarlum MmC. J«iirs. ud 




SMITH (W. TYLERl, M. D., 
Phytloan Aceunchur u> »I. Mary' t Boipllal, fte. 

ON PARTUKITION, AND THE PRINCIPLES AND PRAOTICE OP 

OBSTETKIUS. In one royal 12™. volume.ciira olotb, or4KI page*. »l 25. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON^ THE PATHGLOOy AND TREATMENT 

OF LEITCORKHCEA. Wilb Dnmeroiu UluMrBiiam. la one very buid»me o<»avo voiuine, 
oitraclolb, orabuul290pag«. SI 50. 



, M. D., 



TANNER { 

PbT.ieiaiit..llirH..ipil.lfor Wnin»n,ie. 

A MANUAL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE AND PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS. 

To which in addijd The Cude of Eihici ol ihe American McdiPol AMOcuHion, Second 

TAYLOR lALFHED S.l, M. D., F. R. 8., 

LeatBrerimMnlk'.IJoIiaprBdrnceaadChemiitrylBGBy't Ho^lMl. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. Fifth Americ»ii, frum the sevc 

«nr enlarged London edition. Wiih Kuiee aud Referencei to Ami 
HAarsuoRMKiM.D. In onelatgnSvo. volume, Ie«iher,ofo'rcf700] 
Tbi> standard woik baving bad llie advantage of iwo reririons ai tbe hunds ufthe an 
IhR appraranee or Ihe laft American ediliui, will be round ihnroughly reviivd and ' 
plelely lo ihe prewnl Ma'e of ihe foience. A* ■ work of airthonry, ii mim Iberv 

uin IL all Uines refer in i-aie? o[ dotilil or didiciilly. 

No wort iipiin UB aabjecl eao be pat iniu ua Anetiean and Briltih Itaal 
kandioraladnt* elAeroMaw ar madlelnewMch ----- - 

will escafe thaai non eloaely oi profliably ; and 
Mtmm Eoatil be oaared to tbibaiy praeliUiiser ul 
allber tatllBii, f"r the purpoc -' ■ — ■- 
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ON POISONS, IN RELATION TO MKDlt'Ai, J URISPRUDENCK AND 

MifDtClI'E. ^tond Anieriean, frum a feoood and revised Loodan 
oclavo volume, ol 7UpaBe*, leuiber. S3S0. 

Sinre the Nrol appearaniit ol Thia work, the rapid advance of Ohemieirr ha> inlrodiic 
■lie many new Fulirlancen which may become laTiil Ibruuph ■-- 
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t, carelul 
■ Doled, may 
iinplicil confidence. 



illy weighed and ailleil, atid ^emovei \n W«iiWim «n&wM~. «^» «>)*«(m^te< 
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TODD (ROBERT BENTLEY), M. O., F. R. 8., 

ProfeMor of Pkytiology in King'i College, London; mad 

WILLIAM BOWMAN, F. R. 8., 

Demonstrator of Anatomy in King's College, London. 

THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN. With 

aboat three hundred large and beautiful illustrations on wood. Complete in one large octavo 
voluoae, of 950 pages, leather. Price $4 50. 

%St^ Oeatlemen who have received portions of this work, as published in the <* Medical Nbws 
AMD Library," can now complete their copies, if immediate application be made. It will be fur- 
niabed a» follows, free by mail, in paper covers, with cloth backs. 

Parts 1., II., III. (pp. 25 to 552), $2 50. 

Part IV. rpp. 553 to end, with Title, Preface, Contents, ftc.), S2 00. 

Or, Part iv., Sbotion II. (pp. 725 to end, with Title, Preface, Contents, Arc), $1 25. 

so well adapted to the wants of the medical student. 
Its completion has been that lone d«*layed, triHt the 
anthr»rt might secure accurncy by personal observa- 
tion.— St. Lonit Mid. amd Surg. JourntU. 

Our notice, though it conveys but a very feeble 
and imperfect idea of the magnitude and importance 
of the work now under consideration, already tran- 
seends our limits ; and, with the induig< nee of our 
readers, and the hope that they will peruse the book 
for themselves, as w« feel we can with confidence 
recommend it, we leave it in their hands. — TA« 
NorthiotsUm Mtd. and Surg. Journal. 



A magnificent contribution to British medicine, 
and the American physician who shall fail to pei use 
it, wil. have failed to retid cme of the most instrne* 
tive books of the nineteenih century. — N. O. Mtd 
aad Surg, Journal, 

1 1 is more concise than Carpenter^s Principles, and 
more modern than theaccessibie edition of MQIler'i 
Elements; its details are brief^ but sufficiCKt; its 
deacripi ions vivid ,* its illustrations exact and copi> 
ous; and its language terse and perspicuous. — 
CharUston Med. Journal. 

We know of no work on the subject of physiology 



TODD (R. B.) M. D., F. R. 8., «tc. 

CLINICAL LECTURES ON CERTAIN DISEASES OF THE URINARY 

ORGANS AND ON DROPSIES. In one octavo volube, 284 pages. $1 50. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. {Novt Ready,) 

CLINICAL LECTURES ON CERTAIN ACUTE DISEASES. In one neat 

octavo volume, of 320 pages, extra cloth. $1 75. 



TOYNBEE (JOSEPH), F. R. 8., 

Aural Surgeon to, and Lecturer on Surgery at, St. Mary's Hospital. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE EAR; their Diag- 

nosi9, Pathology, and Treatment. Ill u-st rated with one hundred engravings on wood. In one 
very handsome octavo volume, extra cloih, $3 00. {Just Issued.) 



The work, as was stated at the outset of our no- 
tice, is a model ot its kind, snd every page and para- 
graph ot It are W(»rthy of the most thorough study. 
Ooustdered all m all — as an original work, well 
written, philos.iphically flaborated, and happtly il- 
lusiraied with cases and dravirings — it is bv far the 
ablest monograph ihat has ever appeared on the 
anatomy iind diseases of the ear, and one of the must 
valuable coniributiocs totheartand science of sur- 

?erv in the nioeteenth century.— iNT. Anur. Medico- 
kirurg 7i*«Pi>W7, Sept. 1860. 

To recommend such a work, even after the mere 



ment, and with a sincere and unbiassed judgment, 
when we affirm thai as a treatise on Aural Surgery, 
it is without a rivi I in our language or any other.— 
Charleston Med. Journ and RevieWy Sept. I&60. 

The work of .Mr. Toynbet is undoubtedly, upon 
the whole the must valuable pr«Hluc ion of tue kind 
in any language. The author has long oetn knoMrn 
by his numerous monograph! upon subjects cou- 
i nected with diseuset of the ear, and is now recardeJ 
as the dighest authority on most points in his de- 
partment of science. Mr. Toynbee's work, a« we 
have already said, is undonbteuly the most reliable 
bint we have given of its original excellence and : cuide for the study of the diseases of the car in any 
value, would be a work of supererogation. We are i lan|^uage, and should be in the library of every ph>- 
apeaking within the limits of modest acknowledge ' sician.— CAteago Med. Journal j July, It^. 



WILLIAMS (C. J. B.)i M.D., F. R. 8., 

Professor of Clinical Medicine in University College, London, ^e. 

PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE. An Elementaiy View of the Causes, Nature, 

Treatment, Diagnosis, and Prognosis of Disea!<e; with briel remarkif on Hygienics, or the pre- 
servation of health. A new American, from the third and revised London edition. In one octavo 
volume, leather, oi about 500 pages. S2 50. {Just Issued.) 

expressed. It is a Judgment of almost nnqaAl*' 



We find that the deeply- mteresting matter and 
atyle of this book have so far fascinated us, that we 
have unconsciously hung upon its pages, not too 
long, indeed, for our own profit, but longer than re- 
viewers can be permitted to indulge. We leave the 
further analysis to the student and practitioner. Our 
jadgment or the work has already been sufficiently 



praise. — London Lancet. 

A text-book to which no other in our langtt 
comparable.— CAar/i«<oa Medical Joumai. 

No work has ever achieved or maintained 
deserved reputation. — 7a. Med. and Smrg, /< 



WHAT TO OBSERVE 

AT THE BEDSIDE AND AFTER DEATH, IN xMEDIOAL 0.' 

Published under the authority of the London Society for Medical Observation. A new Ai 
from the second and revised Londob edition. In one very handsome volume* royml ISoki 
doth. SI 00. ^ 

To the obaerver who prefen aeemraey to blnndeti 
aadpneiaion to careleaaneaa, this little book ' 
rmiaable.'^IV. n. Journal ^Medicin4. 



EtdetiV 



LKCTOBES ON THE PKIiVOIPLES AND PRAOTIDE OP PHYSIO. 

Delivered al King's Cnllnte, London. A new Amencan, rromlie laM reviwd ud FrilaTfed 
Englixb edilinn, viih AdJitioiK, by 0. FkikcisCoNdii, M. D., sulhor r>r" A PraclirnI TreuH'c 
un Ibe Diwaws of Children," die. With one bundred and elghty.Hve illuelraliuns m wo<hI. In 
ixm very largs and b*nd>ume volume, imperml oclBVa, or over I'HX cloaely prlntad ptge* m 
6I1IUII type; the wbolti ilrongly bound in iKalhar, wiib ratted bands. Price %i m. 



I 



That 



lie faigh repuKlino of ihia work mighl be fully 
reviHon; every poriion bas been Biamioed ' 
logy, and Iha reeulM oF modern invCEligalioni 
asd embodied ihruughoul 



auibnr bas lUhjeoted II to ■ 



ilikewiH 



1 Ibeoreiicat and pradical tuhieels 

es. The walehluJ scruiiny of ihe 

iponnnce In the Aniericxn pnyBieiaD 

Icnown m England, a> well u ihow 

ir>de« of proclice ; and be baa also added largrly 

irw Ibnt jn tbia manner valuable a»iai*nae may be conveyed ti: 

The work will. lb - ' ■ ' - ■ ' ■ 



roughly oi 



.o diteaeei iodidenl lu mir c 

puino In whin b experience here baa led 

1<> Ibe «erie*or iliu>lrallan», belirvirw Ihnt 

ihe Kludenl in elucidating Ibe ml. The work will, ibervfore, be fciund 
the mmi advanced Hale ul' medtcal science on both >idee of ihe Allanlu 

Tbe addiliLHiK which Ihe wr^rk ban received are shown by the laci that ni>1wi1bi>t»iding an en- 
largemeni in Itae tixe of Ihe page, more than Iwo bundred addilianal pagea have been ne^wsnary 
to accnmuiDdUe tbe two large volumes of Ibe London edilioa (which Mils at ten dollars), wilhin 
Ibe onnipaiB of a Bingle volume, and in lis present form il conlaina Ibe mailer ol al least three 

be ID the hands of every aluduni. the publishers have put it al a price within the ifac^h uf ell, making 
11 Due uf the cbeapesl bnika a> yet presented la ibe American 



ecbaniual eieouuun renderi 
Tbe T'lUith editiia now appesra, so earernllT rs- I 
viHd, ai In sad emMUetiLblT to thsvalna of a buuk 
alrtaJv aeknowledged, wheravar Iha lia«lish laa- 
gaage ii read, to bebflrtmd all eani|H(ristni tho best I 
•tiienutlo wackDsthe Pilneiplaa and Praeliee of I 
Ptiyilc In lbs wbule langa of medisal llleraurs. 
~ nnuiOB pruor o[ tbe oitRinw anxiety 



to keep !■< 



,'.^«' 



B raaalM of the.^i 



exceedingly ailracljve volume. 

TBa lealarer'a skill, His wlaihia, his learBlag.are 

laeBse, snd Ibe (sr higber qaalilles ul'uiMl'irt Bf 
luurteiy, o( nadBsn,Bnil urgsaeniBBappiMiatina 

illaia. Tear., iVe h<>a.;n 






nsefal [Itb^S. A. 1 



I -Chit. 



iaburs, wit onlr w pbyiieiui, bHi of ebemisL 



uwaairiiiaa oassrvsr, soeii ■ genernns nei 
cunrage rnanaer aad rlaiig nea, and no 
aekDiFWledgmsnl of bis uwn ubllgatimi 
that DBS searoslT knows whether la sdmli 
pare, limpls, ruialble Engllab— the nit 



-initio Hid. Tiim 



ilDg thrin^h hi 



attributes of mudcrsUDn, Judgnmiil, 
cruuiui liuiiifaticw, clearneas, and elnqiiaBee, with 

ri..h>r Ihan hf^Tiiii, in ths rMnlti nf nuite prolonged 
•claliua of tbe 

'aS'mJd'i'JSTt'MBl.I " 
Leadn Lanal. 



CkarUim Mtd. Jaunial. " 

Ur.wSl^in''inrber<>?ni^a'new^raurlht-^'i'ii«a. 
We merely do Jnstiee In oar own rnliaga, aad, wn 
ere sure, of Ibe wbule Drorasiiia, iC wa ihang bim 

praciico, tnsds leiiura to supply Ihe hlaiua aaiue4 

inird otilinn, w'bich has been sevstely fellfut ibe 

IhroBgh Iba whole vurk wc fiU addiiloaa or aliera- 
aoEgbtte bfbgg up hi* loneliing to ibe lerel uf ha 



ir'fli^lw"' 

D., 
uiveiiily College, London, *c. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DUEASEd OF THE LUNGS; keluding 

■be Principles of PhyFicaJ Diagnonis. A aew American, fmrn the ibird revived and mucb en- 
larged London erilliua. In one vol, oclavu, oI4U8 pages (^mI /hmi/, June, ISao.J #2 39. 

causes and mode of production ol' Ibe more imporianr aHecimiis, so far as Ihey posi>ess direct pr*c- 
tical si^uiGcanoe, are auceinolly inquired into; an eHbrl bas been made lu bring Ine de«criptini tft 

■ ... _L ._.L...__. — ... _.-.>. --■al phyHcian; and lb* diagnueisBud 

Tne »cciion« ua Tkutmint and 
le ou pulmunary disurdern}, bave, Cirpeciiilly, been 









:l of Ihe want* of III 

. ^ .1 more completely co 

ihe Appendix (concerning the influnnce uf cliuiali 
largely elleililed —Aut/iar'a Fie/aee. 
■ ,% In press, by tbe same auihor, 
Ibu abvve. 






Hcai 



WILSON lERASMUSi, F. H.S., 
THE DISSECTOR'S MANUAL; or, Practica) and Surgical AnaWmy. Third 

American, rron Ibe laii revised and enlarged Englirb edition. AlodiAed and rearranged, by 
William Hunt, M. U., DBmon«lr»i.ut of Aiiannny in the Universiiy ol Pennsylvania. U «■« 
/srg* anj bandrome royal iamo. volume, VeMUei,o( Mft v^c», Vi.\\i\TiVv\\a,\MH««, taa^^_ 



r 



AND SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS. 

N«waiid mnah enlarged edItloii-~(TuBt Iwned.) 
WILSON (ERASMUS), F. H. S. 
A SYSTEM OF HUMAN ANATOMY, General and Special, 

rised AniTiCBn.rrom ihe la,-i and enlarged Engli.-h EUiiion. Edilrd by W, H. 

Prule«»urur Anaiomy in Ibe Pennxylvania Mcdii'al CollegB, &c. IlluMraled 

and iiinely->evea cugrRvingt on wwd. la ooe large uicl eiquisiiely prinli»d 

over mi Urge (ngea; IcBlber. $3 05. 

The pubii^bers IruKt Ihal lbs well earned repnlalion to long enjoyed bv Ihi 

no manilained bylhe presenl edition. Btsidei-a verylhorough '— — ' 

.o»l carefully examined bj^ Iho edilor, --^ ■"-- -" — -^ •--■- >-- 



lyed by Ihip v 






ta are b»» *ug^«led aa defirahle !□ render 



ediiioa ciinlnin* over one-fourib m 
page requisite lo tetp Ibe volurm 
largely la )be work, but be baa i 
opportunity of improving the arrai 



in Ibe laM, ibu* bringing ditt 

11 ■HI' be reenmnMHded to 

diitlagnfihed by In aeearae) 

acripuon 1Ii"b hy ill ty|Hijr"| 



a lie la»l, rendering i 
renienlriae. Tha au 
■atioo* ibrougboul, i 



re ibe eye oritae aludcDl Everytbing ufi 



largely increased ibo 
ileretl or imporluice. 



if %T. lit 



I, ny all nmni oi 
tb<!irnotiae,ber<iR 






BY TBI lAHI ADTBaS. (Jtltl IltUld.) 

ON DISEASES OF THK SKIN. Fourth and enlarged American, from the lut 

and improved Lundoa edition. In one large oalavo volume, or6S0 pages, extra cloth, S2 7S. 
TliewritiDga of WIIwid, nnoD dlaeaiea or i 
d In the meSi'tl v 



d hif h cliiliDa of tlie work befon 
d indred In an agrsciblB Miriei 
nLnl hiHBaae wbTcta wa eoald ft 
i»uld Ihaa oeenpy an aadae am 
tjoiiraaf, Wewill.bowiver, 



mlolotty No men 



fur a vary loua paiii>d,baaeknaur|nl|!«laalheehlaf 
ilandard worf im doiimiolrigy. The prlasipln of 
an anltghtraed and ralinnal tfiFrapeiu are ioIruducBd 



A SERIES OF PLATES ILLUSTRATING WILSON ON DISEASES OF 

THE EKJN ; eonvi^lmi of nineleen beauiirully eiaruied plaiee, of whioh Iwelve are e«c|..iMielv 
colored, prcHintiiia the Normal Aiialomy and Pathology of ibe Skin, and coninniing B<.i'iirale re- 
prvneiiiBliuUF ol aboul one hundred Tuneiier of dinesae, moBl of Ihcm Ihe »iie of nature. Price 



i?o("aW 
h«4 2S. 

In beauty of dravring and accuracy si 

■nyihing of Ihe kind as yet iarucd In Ibia 

The platea by wDich thia muion !• aeeor 

leave nothing lu be deilied, an fat aa eieetl 

eODi^e raed.— Midicv-d* irvfic al Hifti» . 






□ring ihete plates will be round equal ti 
"""already expreased oar high appreeiatinl 



hleS V"cii 



ON CONSTITUTIONAL AND HEREDITAKY SFPHILIS, AND ON 

SVPHILITIC ERUPTIONS. In uoe small .iciavo volume, exira eloth, beaulifully printed, wilh 
roureiqitiMie culored plaiee, prescuiuig mure Ihau thirty VBrietiee ul sypfaililieerupliouo. (2 '^3. 

HEALTHY SKIN; A Popular Trcatiee on tbe Skin and Htiir, their Prcservs- 

iiun and ManHgcuieni. Second Ainericuii from the fourth London edition. Uiie uem vuIuiuh, 
ruyal l^iiiiu-BXiru Dlolb, uf aboul 300 pages, wilb numerous lUusirattuus. tl OU ; paper ouver, 



h,Ft.m. m n. 



33 BLAHCUARD fe LBA'S MEDICAL PUBLIOATIOMtt. 

WINSLOW (FORBES), M. D., D. C. L., Sto. 
ON OBSCURE DISEASES OP THE BRAIN AND DISORDERS OF THE 

MIND; IbEir incipieni SyuiplomH, Pmholugy, UmgnoPia, Treuiuienl, nod PruphyluU. lo ou« 
hBiidMtne oviaTo volume, ol nearly 600 piisei>. (Jufl laimj.) $'J 00, 



i neuailiy Trry impnrfeet 



as™.!!™ 



■lady Wii bare filM ealir 
w»«. Wo can nnly wy lo 



ynom . . _ 

<'TI>epi<ip«iataily<>rniankuduiiiu,"— Wuhn"l« 
Mtdial Kttanl, July, (900. 

Tha lanei portion of Dr, WlsalQw'i work la ei-! 
pBlbology. I[ eanplsuly uhauna ibe aubjtei, f 
the aame nuiiei ■■ Iba pieTlmi* ■dtcbIkii ehaplaW 



larnulof Dr. WlmLovr'i v»Ji 
erulmfw 
It ornUi 



Inalovr'i viJaaila ud d»plv n- 
■Ltmlai, LncK, Inn S3. 1««0. 

Ftr'iSti.-CKiT. Ritiiv, Ost, IfflU. '~ 



LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. Second American, from the 

wcuiiJ I^ndon edilian. In one hRndaume oclavo voIudk, exira clolb, ol tin>u\ SOO uuea^ 

pricor^M. (iVou.fl™/,.Jui,,lSaL.) ^^ 

"ff" CieallemBn wbu reoeived Ihe fiml portion, nn JMUed in Ibe " Mediral News uid Library," cM 

now cuinplele ibctr copies L>y pnxiuiiag Part II, beiug pu^ WS la eud, Willi Indri, TiUu inalitici 

lev., Svo., clolb, price SI. 

W« irailnnweonelude Ihla kaalily wrIltBn ikEtak 
Wllh llip conflflont inurance lo .lui imdcri Ibat tha 
wnrk will well rapay pamul. Tka fob leian lion i, 

p«™— ffl'V.I^™" o/^S^mSJ'SI^, IMS,""' 

Wa houw ofno IrMtlaa of Iba kind lo complaU 

■ni yFi ao eumput.— CAtuca Mii. JnnHJ, JuB- 



ny Boaoiij.- 
Buary letS. 



■nO cblldrn ia not to 
SiHHkimalii. am-ISmrt 

WagUdlTraaomncndhliLKtaraiuintbahigk- 
oBatBirie pnutUee.— tandoii Lancti. 

We h»»a lo Hiy of it, briefly and decidedly, Ihiil 
il ii the bul work on ItaemDjeal in miiy langangej 

or BciliiD obateli 
Aa k irrilet, Di 



kon.— SiJiiit, Mid. J»m. 

g " Macuilly of UMiolnei 
irBCBllyaTelotblngiiialrui 



proverb, along n rnynl road lo laamlnf . His wnrt 

tbe stBileni ibii be liaa comnitlrd blmaalrmkCBB- 

pleaauia Ike Bppearaaea o? tha aeeUBd iwrl nf Iba 

vork, which, TrTteqaala llila pirl, will eoB^cM 

uuiea —.V. A. Mid -Ckirurt. iliaJMr, jBly, lesd. 

in biB cipraaiioa at apiDlon, iha anihur I* ■ aoBBtf 
reaaaner and iiood piacliUunar, and kla bouk il 
wuiiby Ol ike k'nnaoma ga'b in wkiek il haa b^ 
|warc<rrtnnitliapreaaorUiBPliilad(l(,lu(pBbllalieia. 

iiBBtylcandLkeiBtuaiiiauiJanbrieiyortadRaieait 
uf wjiok II liTia eTii[eBae^/.i>iiilM Jhri ttimi 

SoBBd judgDBBI and good anae pcmde «»ary 



BT TBE BAHI AUTHOR. {JlUt Illtltd.) 

LECTURES ON THK DISEASES OF INFaNOV AND CHILDHOOD. 
Third Amencan, Trom Ihe founh enlarged and Improved London edilion. In one tiandituiii* 
octnvo volume, eilra cloth, ol' aboul «ii hundred and Any pages. (175. 



ibeae pbyalDlail* who have devoled apaaial BllaBtion 
I) sia u[ ibla ediiinn, bo t niBy lafer ike inJer tu auitu 

iieen "lulTi^lirDaa on Dtpklheria, Diionlera oT Ihe 
Mind, and Idinoy, Tor iBataBce— aaa proui Ibal Ike 
work ja really a aaw aBiiioa^ not a mere reprlni. 
Id lie preieni abape it wllJ be lonod of Ike grealeal 
uiHlbIa aervlee in tha avtry-day pcBctiee o( oina- 
lanlba of tka p[<>reaainn.~J)fi<l. Timii md Qatnu, 
lMiuKm,Die. lU, IBSa. 

II book or Dr. Waat ia 



ildnwRl. li ta trac ihul il coBHoea il 
lurdcrBBB eiNoa wiikis Iba pioTloce 



to afl^Kt nor*, oi abet it 



einee the appearanoB of tka Irat cdlUon, aboBI 
aleven yeara a(D, the eiperieuea oC Ike BBtkoi Iim 
BoubleJ; lo inal, wbareaa Ike leeiurea at Gm were 

dred and aiguiy diueetinoa madaanuBg ue»ly fuur- 
^«B IkuBHud Bbildiaa, tbey no w anbody Uw raaBlW 
r ulna kuBdrsd nbaetvaiiona, and two nuDdrrd bbA 
igbiy-etgklpoat-nDrietneXBailBBllaBBiuBaeainoiM 

marly thirty tboaaaM ebildreB, who, duttnc IM 



AiV ElfQUIHY INTO THE PATttO\J0G\Ch.\.VWVQ^Tt»<i^«?-W 
ATION UF THE OS UTERI, lu onemssv oc\»''i>io\iw,«.«V"e>.'ivii., \vi». • 
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To avoid fine, this book should be returned 
on or before the date last stamped below. 



